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F  w€  confider  the  projects  of  the  famous  Cabal,  It  c  H  A  p; 

will  appear  hard  to  determine,  whether  the  end,  which  ^ '      '  j 

thofe  minifiers  purfued,    were  more  blameable  and      »€74. 
pernicious,  or  the  means,  by  which  they  were  to  effe6l  the^clbai* 
it,  more  impolitic  and  imprudent.     Though  they  might 
V^L.  VIII.  B  talk 
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^  Lxvi^*  ^*^^^^^V  ^^  recpyering  or  fixing  the  king's  authority; 

^  ^,  '  their  intention  could  be  no  other  than  that  of  making 
'674*  him  abfolute  :  Since  it  was  not  poffible  to  regain  or  main- 
tain, in  oppofition  to  the  people,  any  of  thofe  powers  of 
the  crown,  aboliflied  by  late  law  or  cuftom,  without 
fubduing  the  people,  and  rendering  the  royal  prerogative 
entirely  uncoiitroulable.  Againft  fuch  a  fcheme,  they 
might  forefee,  that  every  part  of  the  nation  would  de- 
clare themfelves,  not  only  the  old  parliamentary  fadtion, 
which,  though  they  kept  not  in  a  body,  were  ftill  nume- 
rous ;  but  even  the  greatell  royalifts,  who  were  indeed 
attached  to  monarchy,  but  defired  to  fee  it  limited  and 
reflrained  by  law.  It  had  appeared,  that  the  prefent  par- 
liament, though  elected  during  the  greateft  prevalence  of 
the  royal  party,  was  yet  tenacious  of  popular  privileges, 
and  retained  a  confiderable  jealoufy  of  the  crown,  even 
before  they  had  received  any  juft  ground  of  fufpicion. 
The  guards,  therefore,  together  with  a  fmall  army,  new 
levied,  and  undifciplined,  and  compofed  too  of  Englifh- 
men,  were  almoft  the  only  domeftic  refources,  which  the 
kino-  could  depend  on  in  the  profecution  of  thefe  dange- 
rous counfels. 

The  affiftance  of  the  French  king  was,  no  doubt, 
deemed  by  the  Cabal  a  confiderable  fupport  in  the 
fchemes  which  they  were  forming ;  but  it  is  not  eafily 
conceived,  that  they  could  imagine  themfelves  capable  of 
directing  and  employing  an  aflbciate  of  fo  domineering 
a  character.  They  ought  juflly  to  have  fufpedled,  that 
it  would  be  the  fole  intention  of  Lewis,  as  it  evidently 
was  his  intereft,  to  raife  incurable  jealoufies  between  the 
king  and  his  people  |  and  that  he  faw  how  much  a  fleddy 
uniform  government  in  this  ifland,  whether  free  or  ab- 
folute, would  form  invincible  barriers  to  his  ambition. 
Should  his  affiftance  be  demanded  ;  if  he  fent  a  fmall 
fupply,  it  would  ferve  only  to  enrage  the  people,  and 

render 
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render  the  breach  altogethc?:  irreparable;   if  he  furninicd  CHAP, 
a  great  force,   fufficient  to  fubdue  the  nation,  there  was 
little  reafon  to  truft  his  generofity,  with  regard  to  the  ufe, 
which  he  would  make  of  this  advantage. 

In  all  its  other  parts,  the  plan  of  the  Cabal,  it  muft  be 
Confefled,  appears  equally  abfurd  and  incongruous.  If 
the  war  with  Holland  v/ere  attended  with  ereat  fuccefs,  and 
in/olved  the  fubjection  of  the  republic  ;  fuch  an  acceiiion 
of  force  mud  fall  to  Lewis,  not  to  Charles  :  And  what 
hopes  afterwards  of  refifting  by  the  greateft  unanimity  (6 
mighty  a  monarch  ?  How  dangerous,  or  rather  how  ruin- 
ous to  depend  upon  his  afliftance  agaihft  domeftic  difcon- 
tents  ?  If  the  Dutch,  by  their  own  vigour,  and  the 
affiftance  of  allies,  were  able  to  defend  themfelves,  and 
could  bring  the  war  to  an  equality,  the  French  arms 
would  be  fo  employed  abroad,  that  no  confiderable  rein- 
forcement could  thence  be  expelled  to  fecond  the  king's 
enterprizes  in  England,  And  might  not  the  project  of 
over-awing  or  fubduing  the  people  be  efteerned,  of  itfelf^ 
fufficiently  odious,  without  the  aggravation  cf  facrificing 
that  State,  which  they  regarded  as  their  beft  ally,  and  v/ith 
which,  on  many  accounts,  they  were  delirous  of  main- 
taining the  greateft  concord  and  ftricteft  confederacy  ? 

Whatever  views  likewife  might  be  entertained  of 
prornoting  by  thefe  meafures  the  catholic  religion  ;  they 
could  only  tend  to  render  all  the  other  fchem.es  abortive, 
and  make  them  fall  with  inevitable  ruin  upon  the  projec- 
tors. The  catholic  religion,  indeed,  where  it  is  eftablifhed, 
is  better  fitted  than  the  proteiiant  for  fupporting  an  abfoT 
Jute  monarchy  ;  but  would  any  man  have  thought  cf  it  as 
the  means  of  acquiring  arbitrary  authority  in  England, 
where  it  was  more  detefled  than  even  fiavery  itfelf  ? 

It  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  difHcuUieS,  and  even  in- 
confiftencies,  attending  the  fchemes  of  the  Cabal,  are  fo 
numerous  and  obvious,  that  one  feels  at  firft  an  inclina- 
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CHAP,  tlon  to  deny  the  reality  of  thofe  fchemes,  and  to  fuppofe 

*> ^      i'thpm  entirely  the  chimeras  of  calumny  and  fa£lion.     But 

^6?^  the  utter  irnpoffibility  of  accounting,  by  any  other  hypo- 
theils,  for  thofe  ftrange  meafures  embraced  by  the  court^ 
as  well  as  for  the  niimeroLis  circumftances,  which  accom- 
panied them^  obliges  us  to  acknowledge  (though  there  re- 
mains no  dire^  eddence  of  it  ^}  that  a  formal  plan  was 

4  Since  tke  puollcalloa  ef  tiiis  Hlftory,  the  Author  Kas  had  occafion  to  fee 
th!  m«ft  dire&.  and  pofiti^e  evidence  of  this  confpiracy.  From  the  humanity 
and  candour  of  tfce  principal  cf  the  Scotdi  College  at  Paris,  he  was  admitted 
to  per?ife  James  the  Scccnd^s  Memoirs,  kept  there.  They  amount  to  feveral 
t  olumes  of  fmall  folb,  all  writ  ^itii  that  prince's  own  hand,  and  comprehend- 
ing the  resnatkable  inclcents  of  his  life  from  his  early  youth  till  near  the 
CtKie  <5f  his  deatk.  His  accocnt  of  the  French  aiiiance  is  as  follows :  The 
inseritioa  of  the  king  and  dakc  was  chiefly  to  change  the  religion  of  England, 
whichtheydeemedaaeafy  undertaking,  becaufe  of  the  great  propcnSt}',  as  they 
imagined,  of  the  cavaliers  and  church  party  to  popery:  The  treaty  tvith  Lewl« 
was  concluded  at  Verfailles  in  the  end  of  1669,  or  beginning  of  1670,  by  Lord 
Arundel  of  Wardour,  whom  no  hilroi'ian  mentions  as  hzv'mg  had  any  hand 
in  thefe  tranlafiions.  The  purport  of  it  was,  that  Lewis  was  to  give  Charles 
soo,ooo  pounds  a  year  in  quarterly  payments,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  fettle 
the  catholic  religion  ia  England  5  and  he  was  alfo  to  fupply  him  with  an  army 
of  6000  men  ici  cafe  of  any  infurreS;ion.  When  that  work  was  finiflicd, 
England  was  to  join  with  France  in  making  war  upon  Holland.  In  cafe  of 
fuccefs,  Lewis  was  to  have  the  inland  provinces,  the  prince  of  Orange  Hol- 
land in  fovereignty,  and  Charles,  Sluice,  the  Brille,  Walkeren,  with  the  reft 
of  the  Tea  ports  as  far  as  Mazeland  Sluice.  The  Idng's  projedl  was  firft  to 
cfted  the  change  of  religion  ia  England  j  but  the  dutchefs  of  Orleans,  in  the 
interview  at  Dover,  perfuaded  him  to  begin  with  the  Dutch  war,  contrary  to 
the  remonftrances  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  infi/ted  that  Lewis,  after  ferv- 
ing  his  own  purpofcs,  %vould  no  longer  trouble  himfelf  about  England.  The 
duke  makes  no  mention  cf  any  defign  to  render  the  king  abfolute  j  but  that 
tvas,  no  do'obr,  implied  in  the  other  projeG,  which  was  to  be  effedted  entirely 
by  royal  authority.  The  king  was  fo  zealous  a  papift,  that  he  wept  for  joy 
when  he  faw  the  profpeft  of  re-uniting  his  kingdom  to  the  catholic  church. 

Sir  John  Dalrympie  has  fince  piibliihed  fome  other  curious  particulars  with 
regard  to  this  treaty.  We  find,  that  it  was  concerted  and  figned  with  the  pri- 
vity alone  of  four  poplfh  counfellors  of  the  king's,  Arlington,  Arundel,  Clif- 
ford and  Sir  Richard  Ee:)ling.  The  fecret  was  kept  from  Buckingham, 
A^il*23'»  and  Lauderdale.  In  order  to  engage  them  to  take  part  in  it,  a  very 
refined  and  a  very  mean  artifice  was  fallen  upon  by  the  king.  After  the  fe- 
cret conclufion  and  signature  of  the  trraty,  the  king  pretended  to  thefe  three 
minifters  that  he  wiflijd  to  hare  a  treaty  and  alliance  witli  France  for  mutual 

fuppOftj 
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hid  for  changing  the  religion,  and  fubverting  the  confti-  ^  ^^  ?, 
tution,  of  England,  and  that  the  king  and  the  mintftry. 
were  in  reality  confpirators  againfl  the  people.  What  i^7h 
is  moft  probable  in  human  affairs  is  not  always  trues 
and  a  very  minute  circumftance,  overlooked  in  our  fpe- 
culations,  ferves  often  to  explain  events,  which  may 
feem  the  moft  furprizing  and  unaccountable..  Though 
the  king  poflefTed  penetration  and  a  found  judgment,  his 
capacity  was  chiefly  fitted  for  fmaller  matters  ^,  and  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  life  |  nor  had  he  application 
enough  to  carry  his  view  to  diftant  confequences,  or  to 
digeft  arid  adjuft  any  plan  of  political  operations.  As  he 
fcarcely  ever  thought  twice  on  any  one  fubjef!,  every 
appearance  of  advantage  was  apt  to  feduce  him  ^  and  whea 
he  found  his  way  obftruded  by  unlooked-for  difficulties, 
he  readily  turned  afide  into  the  iirft  patfe^  where  he  ex- 
pedied  more  to  gratify  the  natural  indolence  of  his  difpofi- 
tion.  To  this  verfatiiity  or  pliancy  of  genius^  he  himfelf 
was  inclined  to  truft;  and  he  thoughtj  that,  after  trying 
an  experiment  for  CBlarging  his  authority^  sad  altering 

fupport,  aad  fot  a  Dutch  t^arj  and  vihtn  varicus  pietCBded  oMacfes  sad  «iif- 
ficulties  were  f»rinouiite5,  a  Siam-lrsaty  «rs3  conciiided  witii  theii  coafeat 
and  approbation,  containing  every  article  of  the  fcjrnaer  it^  ftreatj,  except 
that  of  the  king^s  change  of  Jellgitm,  Howcts?,  theie  was  ^irtaalJy  mtol'^eA 
even  in  this  treaty,  the  aflumiag  of  abfoJute  govemmeat  la  Engkad ;  Foi  the 
fuppoit  of  French  treop*,  aad  a  war  wkh  Holh^^fQ  contyary  tra  the  intejsffs 
and  inclinations  of  his  people,  couHd  mean  ao^biag  el4e>  Oae  cannot  fuffi- 
ciently  admire  the  abfolute  want  of  common  fenfe  v/hich  appears  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  criminal  tranfailion.  For  if  poper j  was  fa  mecb  the  objciH: 
of  national  horror,  that  evec  the  kiiig^s  three  nnin  ji^ers,  Bocking.haroj  Aihley^ 
and  Lauderdale,  and  fuch  prcSigate  ones  £<»>  either  would  not>  or  dorft  not 
receive  it,  what  hop-s  coul^  he  entertain  of  forcing  the  nation  into  that 
communion  ?  Confidering  tixe  Hate  of  the  kingdom,  full  of  veteran  and  zea- 
lous foldiers,  bred  during  the  dvil  wars,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  not  kept 
the  crown  two  months  after  a  declaration  fo  wild  and  extravagaot.    This  waa  v 

probably  the  reafon  why  the  king  of  France  and  the  French  minifiers  always 
difluaded  him  from  taking  off  the  mafs,  titl  the  fuccefles  of  the  Dutch  war 
fhould  render  that  meafure  prudent  and  praflicabl?, 
}  Duke  of  Buckingham's  characier  of  K,  Charhs  IF, 
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■■.  H  A  P.  the  national  religion,  he  could  eafily,  if  it  failed,  return 
^^S^l..  ' into  the  ordinary  channel  of  government.  But  the  fufpi- 
'^"'^-  cions  of  the  people,  though  they  burft  not  forth  at  once, 
were  by  this  attempt  rendered  altogether  incurable ;  and 
the  more  they  reflected  on  the  circum.flances,  attending  it, 
the  more  refentment  and  jealoufy  were  they  apt  to  enter- 
tain.  They  obferved,  that  the  king  never  had  any  fa- 
voiariie  ;  that  he  was  never  governed  by  his  minifters, 
fcarceiv  evei'  by  his  miftrefles ;  and  that  he  himfelf  was 
the  chief  ipringof  al!  public  counfels.  Whatever  appear- 
ance, therefore,  of  a  change  might  be  aflumed,  they  ftill 
fufpe6ted,  that  the  fame  projec?!;  was  fecretly  in  agitation; 
and  they  deemed  no  precaution  too  great  to  fecure  them 
againft  the  pernicious  confequences  of  fuch  meafures. 

The  king,  fenfible  of  this  jealoufy,  was  inclined  thence- 
forth not  to  truft  his  people,  of  v/hom  he  had  even  before 
entertained  a  great  diindence ;    and    though  obliged   to, 
make  a  feparate  peace,  he  flill  kept  up  connexions  with 
the  French  monarch.    He  apologized  for  deferting  his  ally, 
by  reprefenting  to  him  all  the  real  undifiembled  diiHcul- 
ties,   under  v/hich  he  laboured  ;    and  Lewis,   with  the 
greatcfl  complaifance  and  good  humour,  admitted  the  va- 
lidity of  his  excufes.     The  duke  likewife,  confcious  that 
his  principles  and  conduct  had  rendered  him  flill  more 
obnoxious  to  the  people,  maintained  on  his  own  account 
a  feparate  correfpondence  with  the  French  court,  and  en- 
tered into  particular  connexions  with  Lewis,  which  thefe 
princes  dignified  with  the  name  of  friendfhip.     The  duke 
had  only  in  view  to  fecure  his  fucceflion,  and  favour  the 
catholics  ;  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged  to  his  praife,  that, 
though  his  fchemes  were,  in  feme  particulars,  dangerous 
to  the  people,  they  gave  the  king  no  jufl  ground  of  jea- 
loufy.    A  dutiful  fubje^i-,  and  an  affectionate  brother,  he 
knew  no  other  rule  of  condu61:  than  obedience  ;  and  the 
fame  unlimited  fubmiffion^  which  afterwards,  when  king, 

he 
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he  exa£led  of  his  people,  he  was  ever  willino-,  before  heC  H  a  p. 

afcended  the  throne,  to  pay  to  his  fovereign.  ^ >-— ' 

As  the  king  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  al-     ^^74* 
moft  the  only  prince  in  Europe  placed  in  that  agreeable 
lituatlon,  he  thought  proper  to  offer  his  mediation  to  the 
contending  powers,  in  order  to  compofe  their  differences. 
France,  willing  to  negociate  under  fo  favourable  a  me- 
diator, readily  accepted  of  Charles's  offer;    but,  it  was 
apprehended,  that,  for  a  like  reafon,  the  allies  would  be        > 
inclined  to  refufe  it.     In  order  to  give  a  fan6tion  to  his 
new  meafures,  the  king  invited  Temple  from  his  retreat, 
and  appointed  him  ambaifador  to  the  States.     That  wlfe|^pj„p„_ 
minifter,  refledtinff  on  the  unhappy  iffue  of  his  former  ^^2"<^^s  of 

'  r       1  SirW. 

undertakings,  and  the  fatal  turn  of  counfels,  which  had  Temple, 
occafioned  it,  refolved,  before  he  embarked  anew,  to  ac- 
quaint himfelf,  as  far  as  pollible,  v/ith  the  real  intentions 
of  the  king,  in  thofe  popular  meafures,  which  he  feemed 
again  to  have  adopted.      After  blaming  the  dangerous 
fchemes  of  the  Cabal,  which  Charles  was  defirous  to  ex- 
cufe,  he  told  his  majefly  very  plainly,  that  he  would  find 
it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  abfolutely  impoffible,  to  intro- 
duce into  England  the  fame  fyflem  of  government  and 
religion,  which  was  eftablifhed  in  France  :  That  the  uni- 
verfal  bent  of  the  nation  was  againft  both  ;  and  it  required 
ages  to  change  the  genius  and  fentiments  of  a  people  : 
That  many,  who  were  at  bottom  indifferent  in  matters 
of  religion,    would  yet   oppofe  all    alterations  on    that 
head ;  becaufe  they  confidered,  that  nothing  but  force  of 
arms  could  fubdue  the  relu6lance  of  the  people  againfl 
popery  ;  after  which,  they  knew,  there  could  be  no  fecu- 
rity  for  civil  liberty  :  That  in  France  every  circumflance 
had  long  been  adjufled  to  that  fyflem  of  government,  and 
tended  to  its  eftablifhment  and  fupport :   That  the  com- 
monalty, being  poor  and  difpirited,  were  of  no  account ; 
jthe  nobility,  engaged  by  the  profpe£l  or  pofleflion  of  nu- 

B  4  inerous 
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C  If  A  p.  merous  offices,  civil  and  military,  were  entirely  attache*? 

^  -^  *__  to  the  court ;  the  ccclefiaftics,  retained  by  like  motives, 
J6749  added  the  fancSlion  of  religion  to  the  principles  of  civil 
policy :  That  in  England  a  great  part  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty belonged  either  to  the  yeomanry  or  middling  gen- 
try j  the  king  had  few  offices  to  beflow ;  and  could  noC 
himfelf  even  fubfift,  much  lefs  maintain  an  army,  except 
by  the  voluntary  fupplies  of  his  parliament:  That  if  he 
had  an  army  on  foot,  yet,  if  compofed  of  Englifhmen, 
they  would  never  be  prevailed  on  to  promote  ends,  which 
the  people  fo  much  feared  and  hated  :  That  the  Romaa 
catholics  in  England  were  not  the  hundredth,  part  of  the 
nation,  and  in  Scotland  not  the  two  hundredth  5  and  it 
feemed  againft  all  common  fenfe  to  hope,  by  one  part,  to 
govern  ninety-nine,  who  were  of  contrary,  fentimehts  and 
difpofitions :  And  that  foreign  troops,  if  few,  would  tend 
only  to  inflame  hatred  and  difcontent  j  and  how  to  raife 
and  bring  over  at  once,  or  to  maintain  many,  it  was  very 
difficult  to  imagine.  To  thefe  reafonings  Temple  added 
the  authority  of  Gourville,  a  Frenchman,  for  whom,  he 
knew,  the  king  had  entertained  a  great  efteem.  "  A  king 
**  of  EnManii,"  faid  Gourville,  '*  who  will  be  the  man 
*^  of  his  peopk^  is  the  greateft  king  in  the  world  :  But  if 
^^  he  will  be  any  thing  more,  he  is  nothing  at  all."  The 
king  heard,  at  firft,  this  difcourfe  with  fome  impatience; 
but  being  a  dextrous  difiembler,  he  feem^d  moved  at  laft, 
and  laying  his  hand  on  Temple's,  faid,  with  an  appearing 
pcrdiality,  "  And  I  will  be  the  man  of  my  people." 

Temple,  when  he  went  abroad,  foon  found,  that  the 
fcheme  of  mediating  a  peace  was  likely  to  prove  abortive. 
The  allies,  befides  their  jealoqfy  pf  the  king's  mediation, 
cxpreffed  a  great  ardour  for  the  continuance  of  war.  Hol- 
land had  ftipulated  with  Spain  never  to  come  to  an  ac- 
commodation, till  all  things  in  Flanders  were  refrored  to 
the  condition,  in  which  they  had  been  left  by  the  Pyre- 

nean 
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■^fian  treaty.   The  emperor  had  high  pretenfions  in  Alface;  Chap, 

;and  as  the  greater  part  of  t|ie  empire  joined  in  the  alii-  v Ij 

ance,  it  was  hoped,  that  France,  fo  much  over-matched  »^74.» 
in  force,  would  foon  be  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  terms 
demanded  of  her.  The  Dutch,  indeed,  opprefTed  by 
heavy  taxes,  as  well  as  checked  in  their  commerce,  were 
defirous  of  peace  ;  and  had  few  or  no  claims  of  their  owa 
to  retard  it :  But  they  could  not  in  gratitude,  or  even  in 
good  policy,  abandon  allies,  to  whofe  prote£^ion  they  had 
fo  lately  been  indebted  for  their  fafety.  The  prince  of 
Orange  likewife,  who  had  great  influence  in  their  coun- 
cils, was  all  on  fire  for  military  fame,  and  was  well 
pleafed  to  be  at  the  head  of  armiesj  from  which  fuch 
mighty  fuccefles  were  expelled.  Under  various  pretences, 
he  eluded,  during  the  whole  campaign,  the  meeting  with 
Temple  J  and  after  the  troops  were  fent  into  winter-quar- 
ters, he  told  that  minifter,  in  his  iirft  audience,  that,  tiU 
greater  imprelnon  were  made  on  France,  reafonable  terms 
could  not  be  hoped  for  5  and  it  were  therefore  vain  to 
negotiate. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  campaign  had  not  anfwered  ex-Camoafga 
pedlation.    The  prince  of  Orange,  with  a  fuperior  army,  **  ' 
was  oppofed  in  Flanders  to  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  had 
hoped  to  penetrate  into  France  by  that  quarter,  where  the 
frontier  was  then  very  feeble.     After  long  endeavouring 
though  in  vain,  to  bring  Condc  to  a  battle,  he  rafiily  ex- 
pofed,  at  SenefFe,  a  wing  of  his  army ;  and  that  adive 
prince  failed  not  at  once  to  fee  and  to  feize  the  advantao;e. 
But  this  imprudence  of  the  prince  of  Orange  was  amply 
compenfated  by  his  behaviour  in  that  obftinate  and  bloody 
a6lion  which  enfued.     He  rallied  his  difmayed  troops ;  he 
led  them  to  the  charge ;  he  puflied  the  veteran  and  martial 
troops  of  France ;    and  he  obliged  the  prince  of  Conde, 
notwithflanding  his  age  arid  chara£ter,  to  exert  greater 
efforts,  and  torifque  his  perfon  more,  than  in  any  a6lion,# 

>vhere. 
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CHAP,  where,  even  durins:  the  heat  of  youth,  he  hacf  ever  com- 

LXVI,  ,    . 

r~-        '  jtti?)nHpH.     Aftfer  fun-fel:,  the  zction  was  continued  by  the 

2674.  imht  of  the  moon  ;  and  it  was  darknefs  at  laft,  not  the 
wearinefs  of  the  combatants,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
conteft,  and  left  the  vidlory  undecided.  "  The  prince  of 
•^^  Orange,"  faid  Gonde,  with  candour  and  generofity, 
^^  has  aifled  in  every  thing  Irke  an  old  captain,  except 
*'  Venturing  his  life  too  like  a  young  foldier."  Oude- 
narde  was  afterwards  inverted  by  the  prince  of  Orange  ; 
but  he  was  obliged  by  the  Imperial  and  Spanifli  generals 
to  raife  the  fiege  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Fle  af- 
terwards befieged  and  took  Grave ;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  winter,  the  allied  armies  broke  up,  with  great  difcon- 
tents  and  complaints  on  all  fides. 

The  allies  were  not  more  fuccefsful  In  other  places. 
Lev/is  In  a  few  weeks  reconquered  Franchecomte,  In 
Alface,  Turenne  difplayed,  againft  a  much  fuperior  ene- 
my, all  that  military  fkill,  which  had  long  rendered  him 
the  moft  renowned  captain  of  his  age  and  nation.  By  a 
fudden  and  forced  march,  he  attacked  and  beat  at  Sintz- 
heim  the  duke  of  Lorrain  and  Caprara,  general  of  the 
Imperialifts.  Seventy  thoufand  Germans  poured  Into  Al- 
faCe,  and  took  up  their  quarters  In  that  province.  Turenne, 
who  had  retired  Into  Lorrain,  returned  unexpectedly  upon 
them.  He  attacked  and  defeated  a  body  of  the  enemy  at 
Mulhaufen,  He  chaced  from  Colmar  the  eledor  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  who  commanded  the  German  troops.  He 
gained  a  new  advantage  at  Turkheim.  And  having  dif- 
lodged  ^11  the  allies,  he  obliged  them  to  repafs  the  Rhine, 
full  of  fhame  for  their  multiplied  defeats,  and  ftili  more, 
of  anger  and  complaints  againft  each  other. 

In  England,  all  thefe  events  were  confidered  by  the 
people  with  great  anxiety  and  concern  ;  though  the  king 
and  his  minifters  afFeded  great  Indifference  with  regard 
to  them,     Confiderable  alterations  were  about  this  time 

made 
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made   in  the  Englifh  minlftry,     Buckingham  was  dif-^  "^  ^' 
mined,    who  had   long,    by   his   wit   and   entertaining  v_^^^ — j 
humour,    pofTefled  the  king's  favour,     Arlington,  now      '^'''l* 
chamberlain,  and  Danby  the  treafurer,  poffefTed  chiefly  the 
king's  confidence.     Great  hatred  and  jealoufy  took  place 
between  thefe  minifters  ;  and  public  affairs  were  fome-? 
what   diflurbed    by   their    quarrels.     But   Danby   daily 
gained  ground  with  his  mafter.     And  Arlington  declined 
in  the  fame  proportion.     Danby  was  a  frugal  minifter  ; 
and  by  his  application  and  induftry,  he  brought  the  re- 
venue into  tolerable  order.     He  endeavoured  fo  to  con- 
du£^  him felf  as  to  give  offence  to  no  party  ;  and  the  con- 
iequence  was,  that  he  was  able  entirely  to  pleafe  none. 
He  was  a  declared  enemy  to  the  French  alliance ;  but 
never  poffeffed  authority  enough  to  overcome  the  prepofr 
feffions,  which  the  king  and  the  duke  retained  towards 
it.     It  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  prevalence  of  that  intereff, 
aided  by  money,  remitted  from  Paris,  that  the  parliament 
was  affembled  fo  late  this  year ;  left  they  fhould  attempt 
to  engage  the  king  in  meafures  againft  France,  during  the 
enfuing   campaign.     They  met    not    till    the  approach     1675. 
offummer^,  13th  April, 

Every  ftep,  taken  by  the  commons,  difcovered  thatA  parMa- 
ill  humour  and  jealoufy,  to  which  the  late  open  meafures 
of  the  king,  and  his  prefent  fecret  attachments  gave  but 
too  juft  foundation.  They  drew  up  a  new  bill  againft 
popery,  and  refolved  to  infert  in  it  many  fevere  claufes 
for  the  detedllon  and  profecution  of  priefts :  They  pre- 
fented  addreffes  a  fecond  time  againft  Lauderdale  ;  and 
when  the  king's  anfwer  was;  not  fatisfadtory,  they  feemed 
ftill  determined  to  perfevere  in  their  applications :  An 
accufation   was   moved  againft  Danby;   but  upon  ex- 

a  This  year,  on  the  a5th  of  March,  died  Henry  Cromwcl,  fecond  fon  of 
the  protedor,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  lived  unmolefted  in  a  pri- 
vate ftation,  ever  fince  the  king's  reftoration,  which  he  rather  favoured  than 
oppofed, 

amining 
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CHAP,  amininff  the  feveral  articles,  it  was  not  found  to  contaim 
^^^^^^..J^  any  juft  I'eafons  of  a  profecution ;  and  was  therefore 
^^75'  dropped  :  They  applied  to  the  king  for  recalling  hiss 
troops  from  the  French  fervice;  and  as  he  only  pro- 
niifed,  that  they  fhould  not  be  recruited,  they  ap- 
peared to  be  much  difTatisfied  with  the  anfwer :  A  bill 
was  brought  in,  making  it  treafon  to  levy  money  without 
authority  of  parliament:  Another  vacating  the  feats  of 
fuch  membesr  as  accepted  of  offices  :  Another  to  feciarc 
the  perfonal  liberty  of  the  fubje^l,  and  to  prevent  fending 
any  perfon  prifoner  beyond  fea. 

That  the  court  party  might  not  be  idle,  during  thcie 
attacks,  a  bill  for  a  new  tefi:  was  introduced  into  the 
houfe  of  peers  by  the  eari  of  Lindefey,  All  members  of 
either  houfe,  and  all  who  pciTeffed  any  oSce,  were  by 
this  bill  required  to  fwear,  that  it  was  not  lawful,  upon 
Xtai^''  '  ^^y  P^^^^^ce  whatfoever,  to  take  arms  againfl  the  king  j 
that  they  abhorred  the  traiterous  pofition  of  taking  arms 
by  his  authority  againft  his  perfon,  or  againft  thofe  who 
were  commiiHoned  by  him ;  and  that  they  will  net  at 
any  time  endeavour  the  alteration  of  the  proteftant  religion^ 
or  of  the  eftablifhed  government  either  in  church  or  ilatc<^ 
Q!^EAT  oppofition  v/as  made  to  this  bill  ;  as  might  be 
£xp££ted  from  the  prefent  diipoiltion  of  the  nation^ 
During  feventeen  days,  the  debates  were  carried  on  with 
much  zeal  ;  and  ail  the  reafon  and  learning  of  both 
parties  were  difplayed  on  the  occafion.  The  queiliofi^ 
indeed,  with  regard  to  refiftance,  was  a  point,  which: 
entered  into  the  controverlles  of  the  old  parties,  cavalier 
and  roundhead  3  as  it  made  an  efTential  part  of  the  prefent 
difputes  between  court  and  country.  Few  neuters  were 
found  in  the  nation  :  But  among  fuch  as  could  maintain 
a  calm  indifference,  there  prevailed  fentiments  wide  of 
thofe  which  were  adopted  by  either  party.  Such  perfons 
thought,  that  all  general,^  fpeculative  declarations  of  tho 

legillature^ 
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legiSature,  either  for  or  againft  refiftance,  were  equally  chap. 
impolitic,  and  could  ferve  to  no  other  purpofe,  than  to  .       ^  '  a 
fignalize  in  their  turn  the  triumph  of  one  fa£tion  over     ^^7S« 
another :  That  the  fimplicity  retained  in  the  ancient  lawS 
of  England,  as  well  as  in  the  laws  of  every  other  country^ 
0ught  ftill  to  be  preferved,  and  was  befl  calculated  to  pre* 
vent  the  extremes  on  either  fide :    That  the  abfolute  ex- 
clufion  of  refiftance,  in  all  pollible  cafes,  was  founded  on 
falfe  principles  ;  its  exprefs  admiflion  might  be  attended 
with  dangerous  confequences  ;   and  there  was  no  neceffity 
for  expofing  the  public  to  either  inconvenience:  That  if 
a  choice  muft  neceiTarily  be  made  in  the  cafe,  the  prefer* 
ence  of  utility  to  truth  in  public  inftitutions  was  apparent  j 
Bor  could  the  fuppofition  of  refinance,  beforehand  and  ia 
general   terms,  be  fafely  admitted  in  any  government ; 
That  even  in  mixt  monarchies,  where  that  fuppofition 
feemed  moft  requlfite,   it  was  yet  entirely  fuperfluous  % 
fince  no  man,  on  the  approach  of  extraordinary  neceffity, 
could  be  at  a  lofs,  though  not  dire(f^ed  by  legal  declara- 
tions, to  find  the  proper  remedy :  That  even  thofe  who 
might,  at  a  diftance,  and  by  fcholaftic  reafoning,  exclude 
all  refiftance,  would  yet  hearken  fo  the  voice  of  nature  j 
when  evident  ruin,  both  to  themfelves  and  to  the  public, 
muft  attend  a  ftri(S  adherence  to  their  pretended  prin- 
ciples :  That  the  queftion,  as  it  ought  thus  to  be  entirely 
excluded  from  all  determinations  of  the  legiflature,  was, 
even  among  private  reafoners,  fomewhat  frivolous,  and 
little  better  than  a  difpute  of  words  :  That  the  one  party 
could  not  pretend,  that  refiftance  ought  ever  to  become  a 
familiar  practice  \  the  other  would  furely  have  recourfe  to 
it  in  great  extremities ;    And  thus  the  difference  could 
only  turn  on  the  degrees  of  danger  or  oppreiHon,  which 
would  warrant  this  irregular  remedy  ;  a  difference,  which, 
in  a  general  queftion,  it  was  impoffible,  by  any  language, 
precifely  to  fix  or  determine. 

There 
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CHAP."  There  were  many  other  abfurdities  in  this  tefi-,  par* 
,  ^  J^'  ,  ticularly  that  of  binding  men  by  oath  not  to  alter  the 
1675.  government  either  in  church  or  ftate ;  fmce  all  human 
inftitutions  are  liable  to  abufe,  and  require  continual 
amendments,  which  are,  in  reality,  (o  many  alterations. 
It  is  not  indeed  poflible  to  make  a  law,  which  does  not 
innovate,  more  or  lefs,  in  the  government.  Thefe  diffi- 
culties produced  fuch  obftruciions  to  the  bill,  that  it  was 
carried  only  by  two  voices  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  All  the 
popifti  lords,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Briftol,  voted  againft 
it.  It  was  fent  down  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  where  it 
was  likely  to  undergo  a  fcrutiny  ftill  more  fevere. 

But  a  quarrel,  which  enfued  between  the  two  houfes^ 
prevented  the  pafling  of  every  bill,  projecfted  during  the 
prefent  feffion.     One  Dr.  Shirley,  being  caft  in  a  law- 
fuit  before  chancery  againft  Sir  John  Fag,  a  member  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  preferred  a  petition  of  appeal  to 
the  houfe  of  peers.   The  Lords  received  it,  and  fummoned 
Fag  to  appear  before  them.    He  complained  to  the  lower 
houfe,  who  efpoufed  his  caufe.     They  not  only  main- 
tained, that  no  member  of  their  houfe  could  be  fummoned 
before  the  peers  :  They  alfo  aflerted,  that  the  upper  houfe 
could  receive  no  appeals  from  any  court  of  equity  ;  a  pre- 
tenfion,  which  extremely  retrenched  the  jurifdi£lion  of 
the  peers,  and  which  was  contrary  to  the  pra6tice  that 
had  prevailed  during  this  whole  century.     The  commons 
fend   Shirley  to  prifon ;    the  lords    aflert  their  powers. 
Conferences  are  tried  5   but  no  accommodation  enfues. 
Four  lawyers  are  fent  to  the  Tower  by  the  commons, 
for  tranfgreffing  the  orders  of  the  houfe,  and  pleading  in 
this  caufe  before  the  peers.     The  peers  denominate  this 
arbitrary  commitment  a  breach  of  the  great  charter,  and 
order  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  releafe  the  prifo- 
ners  :  He  declines  obedience  :    They  apply  to  the  king^j 
and  defire  him  to  punifh  the  lieutenant  for  his  contempt. 

Th« 
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The  king;  fummons  both  houfes :  exhorts  them  to  iinani-  chap. 

LXVT 

mityj    and  informs  them,  that  the  prefent  quarrel  had  i  "  « 

arifen  from  the  contrivance  of  his  and  their  enemies,  who      ^^75* 
expeded  by  that  means  to  force  a  difTolution  of  the  par- 
liament.    His  advice  has  no  effed :  The  commons  con- 
tinue as  violent  as  ever ;    and  the  king,  finding  that  no 
bulinefs  could  be  finiflied,  at  laft  prorogued  the  parliament.  8th  June. 
When  the  parliament  was  again  affembled,  there  ap-  13th  o^, 
peared  not  in  any  refpecl  a  change  in  the  dirpofttions  of  ^P^*"^'^" 
either  houfe.     The  king  defired  fupplies,  as  well  for  the 
building  of  fhips  as  for  taking  off  anticipations,  which 
lay  upon  his  revenue.     He  even  confefled,  that  he  had 
not  been  altogether  fo  frugal  as  he  might  have  been,  and 
as  he  refolved  to  be  for  the  future ;    though  he  afTerted, 
that,  to  his  great  fat  is  faction,  he  had  found  his  expences 
by  no  means  fo  exorbitant  as  fome  had  reprefented  them. 
The   commons  took  into   confideration   the  fubje<fl:   of 
fupply.     They  voted  300,000  pounds  for  the  building  of 
fhips  j  but  they  appropriated  the  fum  by  very  ftrifl  claufes. 
They  pafTed  a  refolution  not  to  grant  any  fupply  for 
taking  ofF  the  anticipations  of  the  revenue  ^,    This  vote 
was  carried  in  a  full  houfe,  by  a  majority  of  four  only : 
So  nearly  were  the  parties  balanced.      The  quarrel  was 
revived,  to  which  Dr.  Shirley's  caufe  had  given  occafion. 
The  proceedings  of  the  commons  djfcovered  the  fame 
violence  as  during  the  laft  feflion,     A  motion  was  made 
in  the  houfe  of  peers,  but  rejedled,  for  addreiling  the 
king  to  diflblve  the  prefent  parliament.     The  king  con- 
tented himfelf  with  proroguing  them  to  a  very  long  term.  zzdNor, 
Whether  thefe  quarrels  between  the  houfes  arofe  from 
contrivance  or  accident  was  not  certainly  known.     Each 

c  Several  hiftorians  have  affirmed,  that  the  commons  found,  this  feffion, 
upon  enquiry,  that  the  king's  revenue  was  i,5oo.ooo  pounds  a  year,  and  that 
the  nfceflary  expence  was  but  700,^00  pounds  j  and  have  appealed  to  the. 
Journals  for  a  proof.  But  there  is  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  this  in  the 
Journals  j  and  the  fadt  is  impolTible. 

I  party- 
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CHAP,  party  might,  according  to  their  dlfFerent  views,  efteeni- 
y_^  --,'_;  ^hcmfelves  either  gainers  or  lofers  by  them.  The  court 
^^7S*  might  defire  to  obftrudt  all  attacks  from  the  commons, 
by  giving  them  other  employment.  The  country  party 
might  defire  the  difTolution  of  a  parliament,  which,  not- 
withftanding  all  difgufts,  ftill  contained  too  many  royaU 
ifts,  ever  to  ferve  all  the  purpofes  of  the  malcontents. 

Soon  after  the  prorogation,  there  pafled  an  incident, 
which  in  itfelf  is  trivial,  but  tends  flrongly  to  mark  the 
genius  of  the  Englifli  government,  and  of  Charles'* 
adminiftration,  during  this  period.  The  liberty  of  th« 
conftitution,  and  the  variety  as  well  as  violence  of  thd 
parties,  had  begotten  a  propenfity  for  political  converfa* 
tion ;  and  as  the  cofFee-houfes  in  particular  were  the 
fcenesj  where  the  condu6t  of  the  king  and  the  miniftry 
was  canvaffed  with  great  freedom,  a  proclamation  was 
ilTued  to  fupprefs  thefe  places  of  rendezvous.  Such  art 
a£l  of  power,  during  former  reigns,  would  have  beea 
grounded  entirely  on  the  prerogative  ;  and  before  the  ac* 
ceflion  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  no  fcruple  would  havd 
been  entertained  with  regard  to  that  exercife  of  authority* 
But  Charles,  finding  doubts  to  arife  upon  his  proclama-* 
tion,  had  recourfe  to  the  judges,  who  fupplled  him  with  a 
chicane,  and  that  too  a  frivolous  one,  by  which  he  might 
juftify  his  proceedings.  The  law,  which  fettled  the  excife^ 
cnaiSted,  that  licences  for  retailing  liquors  might  be  re* 
fufed  to  fuch  as  could  not  find  fecurity  for  payment  of  the 
duties.  But  coffee  was  not  a  liquor  fubjecSled  to  excifej 
and  even  this  power  of  refufing  licences  was  very  limited, 
and  could  not  reafonably  be  extended  beyond  theinten* 
tion  of  the  a6l.  The  king,  therefore,  obferving  thf 
people  to  be  much  difl'atisfied,  yielded  to  a  petition  of  the 
cofFee-men,  who  promifed  for  the  future  to  reftrain  all  fe- 
ditious  difcourfe  in  their  houfcsi  and  the  proclamation 
was  recalled. 

*  This 
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This  campaign  proved  more  fortunate  to  the  con-  Chap. 
federates  than  any  other  during  the  whole  war.  The.  ^  '  1 
French  took  the  field  in  Flanders  with  a  numerous  army;      ^^7S» 

Campaign 

and  Lewis  himfelf  ferved  as  a  volunteer  under  the  prince  of  1675. 
of  Conde.  But  notwithftanding  his  great  preparations, 
he  could  gain  no  advantages  but  the  taking  of  Huy  and 
Limbourg,  places  of  fmall  confequence.  The  prince  of 
Orange  with  a  confidcrable  army  oppoled  him  in  all  his 
motions  ;  and  neither  fide  was  willing,  without  a  vifible 
advantage,  to  hazard  a  general  action,  which  might  be 
attended  either  v/Ith  the  entire  lofs  of  Flanders  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  invafion  of  France  on  the  other.  Lewis, 
tired  of  fo  una^live  a  campaign,  returned  to  Verfailles ; 
and  the  whole  fummer  paflcd  in  the  Low-Countries 
without  any  memorable  event. 

TuRENNE  commanded  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  his  great  rival,  Montecuculi,  general  of  the 
Jmperialifts,  The  obje£t  of  the  latter  was  to  pafs  the 
Rhine,  to  penetrate  into  Alface,  Lorraine,  or  Burgundy, 
and  to  fix  his  quarters  in  thefe  provinces  :  The  aim  of 
the  former  was  to  guard  the  French  frontiers,  and  to 
difappoint  all  the  fchemes  of  his  enemy.  The  moft  con- 
fummate  (kill  was  difplayed  on  both  fides ;  and  if  any 
fuperiority  appeared  in  Turenne's  conduct,  it  was  chiefly 
afcribed  to  his  greater  vigour  of  body,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  infpe6l  all  the  pofls  in  perfon,  and  could  on 
the  fpot  take  the  jufteft  meafures  for  the  execution  of  his 
defigns.  By  pofting  himfelf  on  the  German  fide  of  the 
Rhine,  he  not  only  kept  Montecuculi  from  paffing  that 
river:  He  had  alfo  laid  his  plan  in  fo  mafterly  a  manner, 
that,  in  a  few  days  he  muft  have  obliged  the  Germans 
to  decamp,  and  have  gained  a  confidcrable  advantage 
over  them ;  when  a  period  v/as  put  to  his  life,  by  a  ran- 
dom (hot,  which  ftruck  him  on  the  breaft  as  he  was  takino- 
a  view  of  the  enemy.     The  conflernation  of  his  army 

Vol.  VIIL  C  wa* 
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^  /^-vr^  ^'^"'^  inexpre/Tible.  The  French  troops,  who,  a  moment 
^.,..«^^,..,^  before,  were  afllired  of  victory,  now  confidered  themfelves 
*^75-  as  entirely  vanquiflied  ;  and  the  Germans,  who  would 
have  been  glad  to  compound  for  a  fafe  retreat,  expelled 
no  Icfs  than  the  total  deftruclion  of  their  enemy.  But 
de  Lorgcs,  nephew  to  Turenne,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
command,  and  poficfTed  a  great  (hare  of  the  genius  and 
capacity  of  his  predecefTor,  By  his  fkilful  operations,  the 
J^rench  were  enabled  to  repafs  the  Rhine,  v/ithout  confi- 
derable  lofs  j  and  this  retreat  was  deemed  equally  glorious 
with  the  greateft  vicSlory.  The  valour  of  the  Englifh 
troops,  who  were  placed  in  the  rear,  greatly  contributed 
to  fave  the  French  arhiy.  They  had  been  feized  with 
the  fame  pamon  as  the  native  troops  of  France,  for  their 
brave  general,  and  fought  with  ardour  to  revenge  his 
death  on  the  Germans.  The  duke  of  Marlborough,  then 
captain  Churchill,  here  learned  the  rudiments  of  that  art, 
which  he  afterwards  pradiifed  Vv'ith  luch  fatal  fuccels 
aijainlt  France. 

The  prince  of  Conde  left  the  army  in  Flanders  under 
the  command  of  Luxembourg  ;  and  carrying  v/ith  him  a 
confiderable  reinforcement,  fucceeded  to  Turenne's  com- 
mand, lie  defended  Alface  from  the  Germans,  who  had 
paifed  the  Rhine,  and  invaded  that  province.  He  obliged 
them  firfl:  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Hagenau,  then  that  of 
Saberne.  He  eluded  all  their  attempts  to  bring  him  to  a 
battle.  And  having  dexteroufly  prevented  them  from  efta- 
blifliing  themfelves  in  Alface,  he  forced  them,  notwith- 
flanding  their  fuperiority  of  numbers,  to  repafs  the  Rhine, 
and  to  take  up  winter  quarters  in  their  own  country. 

After  the  death  of  Turenne,  a  detachment  of  the 
German  army  was  fent  to  the  ficge  of  Treves :  An  enter- 
prize,  in  which  the  Imperialifts,  the  Spaniards,  the 
Palatine,  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  many  other  princes 
pallionately  concurred.  The  proje(5l  was  well  concerted^, 
t  and 
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and  executed  with  vi^or.  Marefchal  Crequi,  on  the  Chap, 
Other  hand,  colle6led  an  army,  and  advanced  with  a  view 
bf  forcing  the  Germans  to  raife  the  fiege.  They  left  a  '^^75 
detachment  to  guard  their  lines,  and  under  the  command 
of  the  dukes  of  Zell  and  Ofnaburgh,  marched  in  queft 
'of  the  enemy.  At  Confarbric,  they  fell  unexpectedly, 
and  with  fuperior  numbers,  on  Crequi,  and  put  him  to 
rout.  He  efcaped  with  four  attendants  only  ;  and  throw- 
ing himfelf  into  Treves,  refolved,  by  a  vigorous  defence, 
to  make  atonement  for  his  former  error  or  misfortune. 
The  garrifon  was  brave,  but  not  abandoned  to  that  total 
defpair^  by  which  their  governor  was  atfluated.  They 
mutinied  againft  his  obftinacy  ;  capitulated  for  them- 
felves  ;  and  becaufe  he  refufed  to  fign  the  capitulation, 
they  delivered  him  a  prifoner  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  defeat,  given  to  Crequi,  is 
almoft  the  only  one,  which  the  French  received  at  land, 
from  Rocroi  to  Blenheim,  during  the  courfe  of  above 
fixty  years  ;  and  thefe  too,  full  of  bloody  wars  againft 
potent  and  martial  enemies:  Their  vidlories  almoin  equal 
the  number  of  years  during  that  period.  Such  was  the 
vigour  and  good  conduit  of  that  monarchy  !  And  fuch 
too  were  the  refources  and  refined  policy  of  the  other 
European  nations,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  repair 
their  lolTes,  and  ftlll  to  confine  that  mighty  power  nearly 
within  its  ancient  limits !  A  fifth  part  of  thefe  vidories 
would  have  fufficed;,  in  another  period,  to  have  given  to 
France  the  empire  of  Europe. 

The  Swedes  had  been  engaged,  by  the  payment  of 
large  fubfidies,  to  take  part  with  Lewi?,  and  invade  the 
territories  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh  in  Pomerania. 
That  ele£lor,  joined  by  fome  Imperialifts  from  Silefia, 
fcJl  upon  them  with  bravery  and  fuccefs.  He  foon  obliged 
them  to  evacuate  his  part  of  that  country,  and  he  pur- 

C  2  iusd 
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CHAP,  {^^f^  them  Into  their  own.    He  had  an  Interview  with  the 
t.       ^       vVIng  of  Denmark,  who  ha-d  now  joined  the  confederates, 
*^75'     and  refolvcd   to   declare    war   againft    Sweden.      Thefe 
princes  concerted  meafures  for  pufliing  the  vi<Slory. 

To  all  thefe  rr.isfortunes  againft  foreign  enemies  were 
added  fome  domcftic  infurredlions  of  the  common  people 
in  Guienne  and  Brittany.  Though  foon  fupprefied,  they 
divided  the  force  and  attention  of  Lewis.  The  only 
advantage,  gained  by  the  French,  was  at  fea.  Meffina 
in  Sicily  had  revolted  ;  and  a  fleet  under  the  duke  de 
Vivonne  was  difpatched  to  fupport  the  rebels.  Th« 
Dutch  had  fent  a  fquadrofi  to  affift  the  Spaniards.  A 
battle  enfued,  where  de  Ruyter  was  killed.  This  event 
alone  was  thought  equivalent  to  a  vi(Sl;ory. 

The  French,  v/ho,  twelve  years  before,  had  fcarcely 
afhip  of  war  in  any  of  their  harbours,  had  raifed  them- 
felves,  by  means  of  perfeverance  and  policy,  to  be,  in 
their  prcfent  force,  though  not  in  their  refources,  the 
firft  maritime  power  in  Europe.     The  Dutch,  while  in 
alliance  with  them  againft  England,   had  fupplied  them 
with  feveral  veflels,  and  had  taught  them  the  rudiments 
of  the  difficult  art  of  fhip  building.     The  Englifli  next, 
when  in  alliance  with  them  againft  Holland,  inftrucSted 
them  in  the  method  of  fighting  their  (hips,  and  of  pre- 
ferving  order  in  naval  engagements.     Lewis  availed  him- 
felf  of  every  opportunity  to  aggrandize  his  people,  while 
Charles,  funk  in   indolence  and  pleafure,  neglected  all 
the  noble  arts  of  government ;    or  if  at  any  time  he 
roufed  bimfelf  from  his  lethargy,  that  induftry,  by  reafon 
of  the  unhappy  projects  which  he  embraced,  was  often 
more  pernicious  to  the  public  than  his  inadtivity  itfelf. 
He  was  as  anxious  to  promote  the  naval  power  of  France, 
as  if  the  fafety  of  his  crown  had  depended  on  it;  and  many 
of  the.  plans  executed  in  that  kingdom,  were  firft,  it  is 
-    faid  '',  digefted  and  corredled  by  him, 
d  Welwood,  Burnet,  Coke. 

Th« 
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The  fuccefles  of  the  allies  had  been  condderable  theC  HAP. 
laft  campaign ;    but  the  Spaniards  and  Imperialifts  well  .    -  -,^ 
knew,  that  France  was  not  yet  fufficiently  broken,  nor     1676. 
willing  to  fubmlt  to  the  terms  which   they  refolved  to 
impofe  upon  her.      Though   they  could  not   refufe  the 
kino^'s  mediation,  and  Nime2;uen,  after  many  difficulties,  Congrcfs  of 
was  at  laft  fixed  on  as  the  place  of  congrefs  ;    yet  under    *""*suen. 
one   pretence  or  other,    they  ftill  delayed   fending  their 
ambafTadors,  and  no  progrefs  was  made  in  the  negociation. 
Lord  Berkeley,  Sir  William  Temple,  and  Sir  Lionel  Jen- 
kins, were  the   Englifh  minifters  at  Nimeguen.      The 
Dutch,  who  were  impatient  for  peace,  foon  appeared  : 
Lewis,  who  hoped  to  divide  the  allies,   and  who  knew, 
that  he  himfelf  could  neither  be  feduced  nor  forced  into 
a  difadvantageous  peace,  fent  ambalTadors  :  The  Swedes, 
who  hoped  to  recover  by  treaty  what  they  had  loft  by 
arms,    were  alfo   forward   to  negociate.      But  as   thefe 
powers  could  not  proceed  of  themfelves  to  fettle  terms,  the 
congrefs,  hitherto,  ferved  merely  as  an  amufement  to  the 
public. 

It  was  by  the  events  of  the  campaign,  not  the  con- Campaiga 
ferences  among  the  negotiators,  that  the  articles  of  peace  "      ' 
were  to  be  determined.     The  Spanifti  towns,  ill  fortified 
and  worfe  defended,  made  but  a  feeble  refiftance  to  Lewis; 
who,  by  laying  up  magazines  during  the  winter,  was 
able  to  take  the  field  early  in  the  fpring,  before  the  forage 
could  be  found  in  the  open  country.     In  the  month  of 
April  he  laid  ficge  to  Conde,  and  took  it  by  ftorm  in  four 
days.     Having  fent  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  befiege  Bou- 
chaine,  a  fmall  but  important  fortrefs,  he  pofted  himfelf 
fo  advantageoufly  with  his  main  army,  as  to  hinder  the 
confederates  from  relieving  it,  or  fighting  without  difad- 
vantage.     The  prince  of  Orange,  in  fpite  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  feafon,  and  the  want  of  provifions,  came  in 
fight  of  the  French  army  ;  but  his  induftry  ferved  to  no 

C  3  other 
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CHAP,  other  purpofe  than  to  render  him  fpedator  of  the  furrender 
^  of  Bouchaine.  Both  armies  ftood  in  awe  of  each  other,, 
1676.  and  were  unwilling  to  hazard  an  a£lion,  which  might  be, 
attended  with  the  moft  important  .confequences.  Lewis, 
though  he  wanted  not  perfonal  courage,  was  little  enter- 
prizing  in  the  field  ;  and  being  refolved  this  campaign  to 
reft  contented  with  the  advantages  which  he  had  fo  early 
obtained,  he  thought  proper  to  entruft  his  army  to  maref- 
chal  Schcmbergj'and  retired  himfelf  to  Verfaiiles.  After. 
his  departure,  the  prince  of  Orange  laid  fiege  to  Maeft- 
richt  i  but  meeting  v/ith  an  obftinate  refiftance,  he  was 
obliged,  on  the  approach  of  Schomberg,  who  in  the  mean 
time  had  taken  Aire,  to  raife  the  Ciege.  He  was  inca- 
pable of  yielding  to  adverfity,  or  bending  under  misfor- 
tunes: But  lie  began  to  forefee,  that,  by  the  negligence 
and  errors  of  his  allies,  the  w-ir  in  Flanders  muft  necefTa- 
rily  have  a  very  unfortunate  iflue. 

On  the  Upper  Rhine,  Philipfbourg  was  taken  by  the, 
Imperialifts.  In  Pomerania,  the  Swedes  were  founfuccefs- 
ful  againi'l  the  Danes  and  Brandenburghers,  that  they 
feemed  to  be  lofing  apace  all  thofe  poiTeffions,  which,  with 
fo  much  valour  and  good  fortune,  they  had  acquired  in 
Germany. 

About  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  congrefs  of  Ni- 
meguen  was  pretty  full,  and  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
emperor  and  Spain,  two  powers  ftri£tly  conjoined  by  blood 
and  alliance,  at  laft  appeared.  The  Dutck  had  threat- 
ened, if  they  abfented  themfelves  any  longer,  to  proceed 
to  a  feparate  treaty  with  France.  In  the  conferences  and 
ncgociations,  the  difpofitions  of  the  parties  became  every 
day  more  apparent, 

,5-7,  The    Hollanders,    loaded   with   debts,    and    harafled 

with  taxes,  were  defirous  of  putting  an  end  to  a  war  3 
in  which,  btades  the  difadvantages  attending  all  leagues^ 

the 
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the  weaknefs  of  the  Spaniards,  the  divifions  and  delavsC  H  A  p. 

LXvr. 
of  the  Germans,  prognoftlcated  nothing  but  difgrace  and 

misfortune.      Their   commerce   Janguifhed  ;    and    what     1677. 

gave  them  ftill  greater  anxiety,  the  commerce  of  England, 

by  reafon  of  her  neutrality,   flouriflied  extremely  ;    and 

they  were  apprehenfive,  left  advantages,  once  loft,  would 

never  thoroughly  be  regained.     They  had  themfelves  no 

farther  motive  for  continuing  the  war,  than  to  fecure  a 

good  frontier  to  Flanders;    but  gratitude  to  their  allies 

ftill  engaged  th?m  to  try,  whether  another  campaign  might 

procure  a  peace,  which  would  give  general  fatisfaclion. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  urged  by  motives  of  honour,  of 

ambition,  and  ^of  animofity  againft  France,  endeavoured 

to  keep  them  fteady  to  this  refolution. 

The  Spaniards,  not  to  mention  the  other  incurable 
weaknefTes,  into  which  their  monarchy  was  fallen,  v/ere 
diftra6led  with  domeftic  dilTentions  between  the  parties  of 
the  queen  regent  and  Don  John,  natural  brother  to  theij. 
young  fovereign.  Though  unable  of  themfelves  to  defend 
Flanders,  they  were  refolute  not  to  conclude  a  peace, 
which  would  leave  it  expofed  to  every  aflault  or  inroad  ; 
and  while  they  made  the  moft  magnificent  promifes  to  the 
States,  their  real  truft  was  in  the  prote6tion  of  England. 
They  faw,  that,  if  that  fmall  but  important  territory 
were  once  fubdued  by  France,  the  Hollanders,  expofed 
to  fo  terrible  a  power,  would  fall  into  dependance,  and 
would  endeavour,  by  fubmiiHons,  to  ward  oft'  that  de- 
ftruftlon,  to  which  a  war  in  the  heart  of  their  ftate  muft 
neceflarily  expofe  them.  They  believed,  that  Lewis,^ 
fenfible  how  much  greater  advantages  he  might  reap  from 
the  alliance  than  from  the  fubjedlion  of  the  republic^ 
which  muft  fcatter  its  people,  and  deprefs  its  commerce, 
would  be  fatished  with  very  moderate  conditions,  and 
would  turn  his  enterprizes  againft  his  other  neighbours. 
They  thought  it  impoHible  but  the  people  and  parliament 
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CHAP,  of  England,  forefeelng  thefe  obvious  confequences,  muft 
^      ^    '  J  at  laft  force  the  king  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
»^77»     tinent,  in  which  their  interells  were  (o  deeply  concerned. 
And  they  trufled,  that  even  the  king  himfelf,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  fo  great  a  danger,  muft  open  his  eyesj  and  fa- 
crifice  his  prejudices,  in  favour  of  France,  to  the  fafety  of 
his  own  dominions, 
rncertain        BuT  Charles  here  found  himfelf  entangled  in  fuch  op- 
^^e^khi-:    pofite  motives  and  engagements,  as  he  had  not  refolution 
enough  to  break,  or  patience  to  umavel.     On  the  one 
hand,  he  always  regarded  his  alliance  with  France  as  a 
fure  refource  in  cafe  of  ^ny  commotions  among  his  own 
fubjedls  J  and  whatever  fchemes  he  might  ftill  retain  for 
enlarging  his  authority,  or  altering  the  eftablifhed  reli- 
gion, it  was  from  that  quarter  alone  he  could  expedt  af- 
iiftance.     He  had  a^ually  in  fecret  fold  his  neutrality  to 
France,  and  he  received  remittances  of  a  million  of  livres. 
a-year,  which  was  afterwards  encreafed  to  two  millions  ; 
a  confiderable  fupply  in  the  prefent  embarrafTed  ftate  of 
his  revenue.     And  he  dreaded,  left  the  parliament  fhould 
treat  him  as  they  had  formerly  done  his  father;  and  after 
they  had  engaged  him  in  a  war  on  the  continent,  fhould 
take  advantage  of  his  neceflities,  and  make  him  purchafe 
fupplies  by  facrificing  his  prerogative,  and  abandoning  his 
minifters. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cries  of  his  people  and  parlia- 
ment, feconded  by  Danby,  Arlington,  and  moft  of  his 
minifters,  incited  him  to  take  part  with  the  allies,  and  to 
correal  the  unequal  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  He 
might  apprehend  danger  from  oppoftng  fuch  earneft  de- 
fires  :  He  might  hope  for  large  fupplies  if  he  concurred 
with  them:  And  however  inglorious  and  indolent  his 
difpofition,  the  renown  of  a6ling  as  arbiter  of  Europe, 
would  probably  at  intervals  rouze  him  from  his  lethargy, 
and  move  him  to  fupport  the  high  character,  with  which 
he  ftood  invefted. 

It 
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It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that,  during  this  period,  ^  "^^  P. 
the  king  was,  by  every  one,  abroad  and  at  home,  by  v__»^^,_^ 
France  and  by  the  allies,  allowed  to  be  the  undifputed  *677» 
arbiter  of  Europe ;  and  no  terms  of  peace,  which  he 
would  have  prefcribed,  could  have  been  refufed  by  either 
party.  Though  France  afterwards  found  means  to  refift 
the  fame  alliance,  joined  with  England  ;  yet  was  (he  then 
obliged  to  make  fuch  violent  efforts  as  quite  exhaufted 
her ;  and  it  was  the  utmoft  neceflity,  which  puflied  her  to 
find  refources,  far  furpailing  her  own  expe6lations.  Charles 
was  fenfible,  that,  fo  long  as  the  war  continued  abroad, 
he  fhould  never  enjoy  eafe  at  home,  from  the  impatience 
and  importunity  of  his  fubje(5ls;  yet  could  he  not  rtfolve 
to  impofe  a  peace  by  openly  joining  himfelf  with  either 
party.  Terms  advantageous  to  the  allies  muft  loTe  him 
the  friendfhip  of  France  :  The  contrary  would  enrage 
his  parliament.  Between  thefe  views,  he  perpetually 
flufluated  j  and  from  his  condu£t,  it  is  obfervable,  that 
a  carelefs,  remifs  difpofition,  agitated  by  oppofite  mo- 
tives, is  capable  of  as  great  inconfiftencies  as  are  incident 
even  to  the  greateft  imbecillity  and  folly. 

The  parliament  was  affembled  ;  and  the  king  made  15th  Feb. 
them  a  plaufible  fpeech,  in  which  he  warned  them  againft 
all  differences  among  themfelves;  exprefled  a  refolution 
to  do  his  part  for  bringing  their  confultations  to  a  happy 
ilTue  ;  and  offered  his  confent  to  any  laws  for  the  farther 
fecurity  of  their  religion,  liberty,  and  property.  He 
then  told  them  of  the  decayed  condition  of  the  navy; 
and  afked  money  for  repairing  it  :  He  informed  them^ 
that  part  of  his  revenue,  the  additional  excife,  was  foon 
to  expire  :  And  he  added  thefe  words,  "  You  may  at 
''  any  time  fee  the  yearly  effablilhed  expence  of  the 
"  government,  by  which  it  will  appear,  that,  the  con- 
*'  ftant  and  unavoidable  charge  being  paid,  there  will 
*'•  remain  no  overplus  towards  anfwering  thofe  contin- 

"  gencies. 
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G  H  A  p.  cc  gencies,    which   may   happen  in  all   kingdoms,  and 

^ ,1^^  which  have  been  a  confiderable  burthen  on  me  this 

1677.     "  laftyear." 

Before  the  parliament  entered  upon  bufinefs,  they 
were  flopped  by  a  doubt,  concerning  the  legality  of  their 
meeting.  It  had  been  enadled  by  an  old  law  of  Edward 
III.  "  That  parliaments  ftiould  be  held  once  every  year, 
*'  or  oftener,  if  need  be."  The  laft  prorogation  had 
been  longer  than  a  year;  and  being  fuppofed  on  that  ac- 
count illegal,  it  was  pretended  to  be  equivalent  to  a  dif- 
folution.  The  confequence  feems  by  no  means  juft; 
and  befides,  a  later  a6l,  that  which  repealed  the  triennial 
law,  had  determined,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  hold  parlia- 
ments only  once  in  three  years.  Such  weight,  however, 
was  put  on  this  cavil,  that  Buckingham,  Shaftefoury, 
Salifbury,  and  Wharton,  infifted  ftrenuoufly  in  the  houfe 
of  peers  on  the  invalidity  of  the  parliament,  and  the  nul- 
lity of  all  its  future  acts.  For  fuch  dangerous  pofitions, 
they  were  fent  to  the  Tower,  there  to  remain  during  the 
pleafure  of  his  majefty  and  the  houfe,  Buckingham,  Sa- 
lifbury, and  Wharton  made  fubmiffions,  and  were  foon 
after  releafed.  But  Shaftefbury,  more  obflinate  in  his 
temper,  and  defirous  of  diflinguifliing  himfelf  by  his  ad- 
herence to  liberty,  fought  the  remedy  of  law  ;  and  being 
reje£led  by  the  judges,  he  was  at  lafl,  after  a  twelve- 
month's imprifonment,  obliged  to  make  the  fame  fubmift 
fions  ;  upon  v/hich  he  was  alfo  releafed. 

The  commons  at  firil  fecmed  to  proceed  with  temper, 
They  granted  the  fum  of  586,000  pounds,  for  building 
,  thirty  fnips ;  though  they  f^rictly  appropriated  the  money. 
to  that  fervice.  Eilimates  were  given  in  of  the  expence  ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  found  that  they  fell  fhort  near 
100,000  pounds.  They  alfo  voted,  agreeably  to  the 
king's  requefl,  the  continuance  of  the  additional  txcifc 
for  three  years.     This  cxcife  had  been  c,ranted  fox  nijic 

year^ 
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years  in  1668.     Every  thing  feemed  to  promlfe  a  peace- CH  a  p. 
able  and  an  eafy  leiTion.  ^       ^      « 

But  the  parliament  was  roufed  from  this  tranquillity^  '^^?* 
by  the  news  received  from  abroad.  The  French  king  had  of  ^677. 
taken  the  field  in  the  middle  of  February,  and  laid  fiege 
to  Valenciennesj  which  he  carried  in  a  few  days  by  fto«-m. 
He  next  in  veiled  both  Cambray  and  St.  Omers.  The 
prince  of  Orange,  alarmed  with  his  progrefs,  haftily 
afTembled-  an  army,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  St. 
Omers.  He  was  encountered  by  the  French,  under  the 
duke  of  Orleans  and  marefchal  Luxembourg.  The  prince 
pofiefled  great  talents  for  war ;  courage,  activity,  vigi- 
lance, patience  ;  but  ftill  he  was  inferior  in  genius  to 
thofe  confummate  generals,  oppofed  to  him  by  Lewis  ; 
and  though  he  alv/ays  found  means  to  repair  his  lofles, 
and  to  make  head  in  a  little  time  againft  the  victors,  he 
was,  during  his  whole  life,  unfuccefsful.  By  a  mafterly 
movement  of  Luxembourg,  he  was  here  defeated,  and  ob- 
liged to  retreat  to  Ypres.  Cambray  and  St.  Omers  were 
foon  after  furrendered  to  Lev/ is. 

This  fuccefs,  derived  from  fuch  great  power  and  fuch 
wife  condu(5l,  infufed  a  juft  terror  into  the  Englifh  par- 
liament. They  addrefled  the  king,  reprefenting  the 
danger  to  which  the  kingdom  was  expofed  from  the  great- 
nefs  of  France;  and  praying,  that  his  majefly,  by  fuch 
alliances  as  he  (hould  think  fit,  would  both  fecure  his 
own  dominions  and  the  Spanifh  Netherlands,  and  thereby 
quiet  the  fears  of  his  people.  The  king,  defirous  of 
eluding  this  application,  which  he  confidered  as  a  kind  of 
attack  on  bis  meafures,  replied  in  general  terms,  that  he 
would  ufe  all  means  for  the  preffjrvation  of  Flanders, 
ponfiftent  with  the  peace  and  fafety  of  his  kingdoms. 
This  anfvver  was  an  evafion,  or  rather  a  denial.  The 
commons,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  be  more  explicite. 
They  entreated  him  no.t  to  defig^  the  entering  into  fuch 

alliances 
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C  H  A  P.  alliances  as  might  attain  that  great  end  :  And  in  cafe  war 
v_.^^-l^with  the  French  king  fliould  be  the  refult  of  his  mea- 
1677.  fures,  they  promifed  to  grant  him  all  the  aids  and  fupplies^ 
which  would  enable  him  to  fupport  the  honour  and  in- 
tereft  of  the  nation.  The  king  was  alfo  more  explicite 
in  his  reply.  He  told  them,  that  the  only  way  to  prevent 
danger,  was  to  put  him  in  a  condition  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  their  fecurity.  This  meflage  was  uriderftood  to 
be  a  demand  of  money.  The  parliament  accordingly 
empowered  the  king  to  borrow  on  the  additional  excifc 
200,000  pounds  at  feven  per  cent. :  A  very  fmall  fum 
indeed  ;  but  which  they  deemed  fufficient,  with  the  ordi- 
nary revenue,  to  equip  a  good  fquadroii,  and  thereby  put 
the  nation  in  fecurity,  till  farther  refolutions  fhould  be 
taken. 

But  this  concefllon  fell  far  fhort  of  the  king's  expec- 
tations. He  therefore  informed  them,  that,  unlefs  they 
granted  him  tbe  fum  of  600,000  pounds  upon  new  funds, 
it  would  not  be  poflible  for  him,  without  expofmg  the 
nation  to  manifeft  danger,  to  /peak  or  aSf  ihofe  things, 
which  would  anfwer  the  end  of  their  feveral  addrefTes. 
The  houfe  took  this  meffage  into  confideration  :  But  be- 
fore they  came  to  any  refolution,  the  king  fent  for  them 
to  Whitehall,  where  he  told  them,  upon  the  word  of  a 
king,  that  they  fhould  not  repent  any  truft,  which  they 
would  repofe  in  him  for  the  fafety  of  his  kingdom  j  that 
he  would  not  for  any  confideration  break  credit  with 
them,  or  employ  their  money  to  other  ufes,  than  thofe 
for  which  they  intended  it  j  but  that  he  would  not  ha- 
zard, either  his  own  fafety  or  theirs,  by  taking  any  vi- 
gorous meafures,  or  forming  new  alliances,  till  he  were 
in  a  better  condition  both  to  defend  his  fubje£ls,  and 
offend  his  enemies.  This  fpeech  brought  affairs  to  a 
fhort  iffue.  The  king  required  them  to  truft  him  with  a 
large  fum :  He  pawned  his  royal  word  for  their  fecurity  ; 

t  They 
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They  muft  either  run  the  rifque  of  lofing  their  money,  or  c  H  a  p, 

fail  of  thofe  alliances  which  they  had  projecSled,  and  at  the^ „_  '  j 

fame  time  declare  to  all  the  world  the  higheft  diftruft  of     '677» 
their  fovereign. 

But  there  were  many  reafons  which  lietermined  the  ParlU- 
houfe  of  commons  to  put  no  truft  in  the  king.     They  J^^JJ  ^^  ^J^^ 
confidered,   that  the  pretence  of  danger  was  obvioufly  k->ng» 
groundlefs  ;  while  the  French  were  oppofed  by  fuch  pow- 
erful alliances  on  the  continent,  v.'hils  the  king  was  ma- 
fter  of  a  good  fleet  at  Tea,  and  while  all  his  fubje^ts  were 
fo  heartily  united  in  oppofition  to  foreign  enemies.     That 
the  only  juftifiable  reafon,  therefore,  of  Charles's  back- 
wardnefs,  was  not  the  apprehenfion  of  danger  from  abroad, 
but  a  diffidence,  which  he  might  perhaps  have  entertained 
of  his  parliament ;    left,  after  engaging  him  in  foreign 
alliances  for  carrying  on  war,  they  fhouid  take  advantage 
of  his  neceffities,  and  extort  from  him  conceffions  dan- 
<yerous  to  his  royal  dignity.     That  this  parliament,  by 
their   paft  conduct,  had  given  no   foundation  for  fuch 
fufpicions,  and  were  io  far  from  purfuing  any  fmifler 
ends,  that  they  had  granted  fupplies  for  the  firft  Dutch 
war  ;  for  maintaining  the  triple  league,  though  concluded 
without  their  advice ;    even  for  carrying  on  the  fecond 
Dutch  war,   which  was  entered  into  contrary  to  their 
opinion,  and  contrary  to  the  manifeft  interefts  of  the  na- 
tion.    That  on  the  other  hand,  the  king  had,  by  former 
meafures,  excited  very  reafonable  jealoufies  in  his  people, 
and  did  with  a  bad  grace  require  at  prcfent  their  truft  and 
confidence.     That  he  had  not  fcrupled  to  demand  fup- 
plies for  maintaining  the  triple  league,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment he  was  concerting  meafures  for  breaking  it,  and 
had  accordingly  employed  to  that  purpofe  the  fupplies, 
which  he  had  obtained  by  thofe  deluiive  pretences.    That 
his  union  with  France,  during  the  war  againft  Holland, 
muft  have  been  founded  on  projeds  the  moft  dangerous 

tg 
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C  H  A  p.  to  his  people ;    and  as  the  fame  union  was  ftill  fecretlV 

V V— — '  maintained,  it  might  jultly  be  feared,  that  the  fame  pro- 

'^^"7«  jedls  were  not  yet  entirely  abandoned.  That  he  could 
not  ferioufly  intend  to  profecute  vigorous  meafures  againft 
France  ;  fince  he  had  fo  long  remained  entirely  uncon- 
cerned during  fuch  obvious  dangers  j  and,  till  prompted 
by  his  parliament,  whofe  proper  bufinefs  it  was  not  to 
take  the  lead  in  thofe  parts  of  adminiftration,  had  fufpend- 
ed  all  his  activity.  That  if  he  really  meant  to  enter  inta 
a  cordial  union  with  his  people,  he  would  have  taken  the 
firft  ftcp,  and  have  endeavoured,  by  putting  truft  in  them, 
to  reftore  that  confidence,  which  he  himfelf,  by  his  rafh 
condu£l,  had  firft  violated.  That  it  was  in  vain  to  aflc 
fo  fmall  a  fum  as  600,000  pounds,  in  order  to  fecure  him 
againft  the  future  attempts  of  the  parliament;  fince  that 
fum  muft  foon  be  exhaufted  by  a  war  with  France,  and 
he  muft  again  fall  into  that  dependance,  which  was  be- 
come, in  fome  degree,  eflential  to  the  conftitution.  That 
if  he  would  form  the  necefTary  alliances^  that  fum,  or  a 
greater,  would  inftantly  be  voted  j  nor  could  there  be  any 
reafon  to  dread^  that  the  parliament  would  immediately 
defert  meafures,  in  which  they  were  engaged  by  their  ho- 
nour, their  inclination,  and  the  public  intereft.  That 
the  real  ground,  therefore,  of  the  king's  refufal  was  nei- 
ther apprehenfion  of  danger  from  foreign  enemies,  nor 
jealoufy  of  parliamentary  encroachments  ;  but  a  defire  of 
obtaining  the  money,  which  he  intended,  notwithftanding 
his  royal  wordj  to  employ  to  other  ptirpofes.  And  that 
by  ufing  fuch  difhonourable  means  to  fo  ignoble  an  end, 
he  rendered  himfelf  ftill  more  unworthy  the  confidence  of 
his  people. 

The  houfe  of  commons  Was  now  regularly  divided  into 
two  parties,  the  Court  and  the  country.  Some  were  in- 
lifted  in  the  court-party  by  offices,  nay,  a  few  by  bribfes 
fecretly  given  them;  a  pradice  firft  begun  by  Clifford,  a 

dangerous 
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dangerous    minlfter :    But  great  numbers  were  attached  C  ha  p. 

•  n  J      L  LXVI. 

merely  by  inclination  ;    fo  far  as  they  elteemed  the  mea»  v_.    ^ / 

fures  of  the  court  ao-reeable  to  the  interefls  of  the  nation.      1677. 
Private  views  and  faction  had  likewlfe  drawn  feveral  into 
the  country  party  :    But  there  were  alfo  many  of   that 
party,  who   had  no  other  object  than  the  public  good. 
Thefe  difinterefted  members  on  both  fides  fludluated  be- 
tween the  fa£lions  ;  and  gave  the  fuperiority  fometimes  to 
the  court,  fometimes  to  the  oppofition  ^.     In  the  prefenC 
emergence,  a  general  diftrufi:  of  the  king  prevailed  -,  and 
the  parliament  refolved  not  to  hazard  their  money,  in  ex- 
pedlation  of  alliances,  which,  they  believed,  were  never 
intended  to  be  formed.     Inftead  of  granting  the  fupply, 
they  voted  an  addrefs,  wherein  they  "  befought  his  ma- 
*'  jefty  to  enter  into  a  league,  offenfive  and  defenfive,  v/ith 
**  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces,  againfl 
*'  the  growth  and  power  of  the  French  king,  and  for  the 
*'  prefervation  of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands ;  and  to  make 
*'  fuch  other  alliances  with  the  confederates  as  fhould 
*'  appear  fit  and  ufeful  to  that  end."     They  fupported 
their  advice  with  reafons  ;  and  promifed  fpeedy  and  effec- 
tual fupplies,  for  preferving  his  majefty's  honour  and  en- 
{[iTino  the  fafety  of  the  public.     The  king  pretended  the 
higheft  anger  at  this  addrefs,  which  he  reprefented  as  a 
daneerous  encroachment  upon  his  prerogative.     He  re- 
proved the  commons  in  fevere  terms  3    and  ordered  them 
immediately  to  be  adjourned. 

It  is  certain,  that  this  was  the  critical  moment,  whength  May, 
the  king  both  might  with  eafe  have  preferved  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  which  it  ha«  fmce  cofl  this  ifland  a 
great  expence  of  blood  and  trcafure  to  reftore,  and  might 
by  perfeverance  have  at  laft  regained,  in  fome  tolerable 
meafure,  after  all  paft  errors,  the  confidence  of  his  people, 

*  TeiTipIe's  Memoirs,,  voI,i,  p.  458. 

This 
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CHAP.  This  opportunity  being  negle£led,  the  wound  became 
»-  ^  '  incurable  ;  and  notwithftanding  his  momentary  appear-" 
*^77«  ances  of  vigour  againft  France  and  popery,  and  their  mo- 
mentary inclinations  to  rely  oh  his  faith  :  he  was  ftill 
believed  to  be  at  bottom  engaged  in  the  fame  interefts, 
and  they  foon  relapfed  into  diftruft  and  jealoufy.  The 
fecret  memoirs  of  this  reign,  which  have  iince  been  pub- 
liflied  ^5  prove  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  king  had  at  this 
time  concerted  meafures  with  France,  and  had  no  inten- 
tion to  enter  into  a  war  in  favour  of  the  allies.  He  had 
entertained  no  view,  therefore,  even  when  he  pawned  his 
ROYAL  WORD  to  his  people,  than  to  procure  a  grant  of 
money;  and  he  trufted,  that,  while  he  eluded  their  ex- 
peftations,  he  co'Jd  not  afterwards  want  pretences  for 
palliating  his  condudl. 

Negotiations  meanwhile  were  carried  on  between 
France  and  Holland,  and  an  eventual  treaty  was  con- 
cluded ;  that  is,  all  their  differences  were  adjufted,  pro- 
vided they  could  afterwards  fatisfy  their  allies  on  both 
fwles.  This  work,  though  in  appearance  difficult,  feem- 
ed  to  be  extremely  forwarded,  by  farther  bad  fuccefles  on 
the  part  of  the  confederates,  and  by  the  great  impatience 
cf  the  Hollanders ;  when  a  new  event  happened,  which 
promlfed  a  more  profperous  ifTue  to  the  quarrel  with 
France,  and  revived  the  hopes  of  all  the  Englifli,  who 
underftood  the  interefls  of  their  country. 

f  Such  as  the  letters,  which  pafied  betwixt  Danby  and  Montague,  the  king's 
ambaflador  at  Paris  j  Temple's  McmoirF,  and  his  Letters.  In  thcfe  laft,  we 
fee  that  the  king  never  nude  any  picpofals  of  terms  but  what  were  advanta- 
geous to  France,  and  the  prince  cf  Oraiige  believed  them  to  have  always  been 
concerted  with  the  French  amb&iradcr.     Vol.  i.  p.  4.39. 

In  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  p.  103,  it  appears,  that  the  king  had 
jfigned  himfelf,  without  the  participation  of  his  minifters,  a  fecret  treaty  witk 
France,  and  had  obtained  a  p'^nfion  on  the  promife  of  his  neutrality  :  A  fa<5l, 
-vhich  renders  his  rcyal  noord,  folemnly  given  to  his  fubjeds,  one  of  the  moft 
di/lionourable  and  niofl  fcandalous  ads^  that  ever  proceeded  from  a  throne. 

The 
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Thk  king  favv,  wirh   regret,  the   violent  difcontents,^  "  A   p. 

which  prevailed  in  the  nation,  and  which    feemcd   every , $ 

day  to  augment  upon  him.  DcTirous  by  his  natural  tern-  1677. 
per  to  be  eafy  himfelf,  and  to  make  every  body  elfe  cafy, 
he  fought  expedients  to  appeafe  thofe  murmurs,  which, 
as  they  were  very  dlfagreeable  for  the  prefent,  might  in 
their  confequences  prove  extremely  dangerous.  He  knew, 
that,  during  the  late  v/ar  with  Holland,  the  malcontents 
at  home  had  made  applications  to  the  prince  of  Orange  ; 
and  if  he  continued  llill  to  negle6l  the  prince's  interefts, 
and  to  thwart  the  inclinations  of  his  own  people,  he  appre- 
hended left  their  common  complaints  (hould  cement  a 
lafling  union  betv/een  them.  He  faw,  that  the  religion 
of  the  duke  infpired  the  nation  with  difmal  apprehenfions ; 
and  though  he  had  obliged  his  brother  to  allow  the  young 
princelTes  to  be  educated  in  the  proteflant  faith,  fome- 
thing  farther,  he  thought,  was  necefTary,  in  order  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  nation.  He  entertained,  therefore,  propofals  for 
marrying  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  lady  Mary,  the 
elder  princcfs,  and  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  (for  the 
duke  had  no  male  ifTue),  and  he  hoped,  by  fo  tempting 
an  offjr,  to  engage  him  intirely  in  his  interefts,  A  peace 
he  purpofed  to  make  ;  fuch  as  would  fatisfy  France,  and 
ilill  preferve  his  conne(Slions  with  that  crown  :  And  he 
intended  to  fandtify  it  by  the  approbation  of  the  prince, 
whom  he  found  to  be  extremely  revered  in  England,  and 
refpedled  throughout  Europe.  All  the  reafons  for  this 
alliance  were  feconded  by  the  felicitations  of  Danby, 
and  alfo  of  Temple,  who  was  at  that  time  in  England  : 
And  Charles  at  laft  granted  permiflion  to  the  prince, 
when  the  campaign  fhould  be  over,  to  pay  him  a  vifit. 

The  king  very  gracioufly  received  his  nephew  at  New-io:h  0<fti 

market.     He  would  have  entered  immediately  upon  bu- 

iinefs  ;  but  the  prince  defired  firft  to  be  acquainted   with 

the  lady  Mary  :  And  he  declared,  that,   contrary  to  the 

.   Vol.  VIII.  D  ufual 


/% 
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CHAP 


ufual  fentiments  of  perfons  of  his  rank,  he  placed  a  great 
part  of  happinefs  in  domeftic  fatisfaction,  and  would  not, 
1677.      upon  any  consideration  of  intereft  or  politics,  match  him- 
felf  with  a  perfoa  difagreeable  to  him.     He  was  intro- 
duced to  the  princefs,  whom  he  found  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  and  extremely  amiable  both  in  her  perfon  and  her 
behaviour.     The  king  now  thought,  that  he  had  a  double 
tye  upon  him,  and  might  fafely  exped:  his  compliance 
with  every  propofal :   He  was  furprized  to  find  the  prince 
decline  all  difcourfe  of  bufmefs,  and  refufe  to  concert  anv 
terms  for  the  general  peace,  till  his   marriage  fliould  be 
finifhed.       He    forefaw,    he   faid,  from  the   fituation  of 
afFairs,  that  his  allies  were  likely  to  have  hard   terms  ; 
and  he  never  would  expofe  himfelf  to  the  reproach  of 
having  facrificed  their  interefts  to  promote  his  own  pur- 
pofes,     Charles  ftill  believed,  notwithftanding  the  cold, 
fevere  manner  of  the  prince,  that  he  would  abate  of  this 
rigid   pun6tilio  of  honour  ;   and  he  protra6i:ed  the  time, 
hoping,  by  his  own  infmuation  and   addrefs,  as  well  as 
by  the  allurements  of  love  and  ambition,  to  win  him  to 
compliance.     One  day.  Temple  found  the  prince  in  very 
bad  humour,  repenting  that  he  had  ever  come  to  Eng- 
land, and  refolute  in  a  few  days  to  leave  it :    But  before 
he  went,   the   king,  he  faid,  muft  chufe  the  terms,  on 
which  they  fhould  hereafter  live  together  :  He  was  fure  it 
muft  be  like  the  greateft  friends  or  the  greateft  enemies  : 
And  he  defired  Temple  to  inform  his  mafter  next  morn- 
ing; of  thefe  intentions.     Charles   was  ftruck  with  this 
menace,  and  forefaw  how  the  prince's  departure  would 
be  interpreted  by  the  people.      He   refolved,  therefore, 
immediately  to  yield  with  a  good  grace;  and  having  paid 
a  compliment  to  his  nephew's   honefty,  he  told  Temple, 
that  the  marringe  was  concluded,  and  defircd  him  to  in- 
form the  duke  of  it,  as  of  an  affair  already  refolved   on. 
The  duke  feemed  furprized  5    but  yielded  a  prompt  obe- 
2  dience : 
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dience:  V/hich,  he  faid,  was  his  conftant  maxim  to  ^  J^  ^^  ^. 
whatever  he  found  to  be  the  king's  pleafurc.  No  mca-  ^^ — ^r~-/ 
fure  during  this  reign  gave  fuch  general  fatisfa6^ion.  All  ^^^  oaob. 
parties   ftrove  who  (hould    mod  applaud  it.     And   even  Marri..^e  of 

r      1       /-  IJ      u      the  prince  ot 

Arlington,  who  had  been  kept  out  of  the  lecrct,  told  the  Oran.-e  with 
prince,    "  That  fome  things  good   in  thenifelves,  were  ^j^l^'^ 
"  fpoiled  by  the  manner  of  doing  them,  as  fome  things 
*'  bad  were  mended  by  it;    but  he  would  confefs,  that 
"  this  was  a  thing  fo  good  in  itfelf,  that  the  manner  of 
*'  doing  it  could  not  fpoil  it." 

This  marriage  was  a  great  furprize  to  Lewis,  who, 
accuftomed  to  govern  every  thing  in  the  Englifh  court, 
now  found  fo  important  a  ftep  taken,  not  only  without 
his  confent,  but  without  his  knowledge  or  participation, 
A  conjun6lion  of  England  with  the  allies,  and  a  vigorous 
war  in  oppofition  to  French  ambition,  v^^ere  the  confc- 
quences  immediately  expelled,  both  abroad  and  at  home  : 
But  to  check  thefe  fanguine  hopes,  the  king,  a  few  days 
after  the  marriage,  prolonged  the  adjournment  of  the 
parliament  from  the  third  of  December  to  the  fourth  of 
April.  This  term  was  too  late  for  granting  fupplies,  or 
making  preparations  for  war;  and  could  be  chofen  by  the 
king  for  no  other  reafon,  than  as  an  atonement  to  France 
for  his  confent  to  the  marriage.  It  appears  alfo  that 
Charles  fecretly  received  from  Lewis  the  fum  of  two  mil- 
lions of  livres  on  account  of  this  important  fervlce  S 

The  king,  however,  entered  into  confultations  with  pj., 
the  prince,  together  with  Danby  and  Temple,  concern-  P«="cc. 
ing  the  terms  which  it  would  be  proper  to  require  of 
France.  After  fome  debate,  it  v;as  agreed,  that  France 
fhould  reftore  Lorrain  to  the  duke ;  with  Tournav,  V^a- 
lenciennes,  Conde,  Aeth,  Charleroi,  Courtray,  Oude- 
narde,  and  Binche  to  Spain,  in  order  to  form  a  good 
frontier  for  the  Low  Countries.  The  prince  infifted 
that   Franchecomte    fhould    likewife    be   reftored ;    and 

a  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  p.  112. 

D  2  Charles 
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^  "^J*- Charles  thought,  that,  becaufe  he  had  patrimonial  eflate^ 

V ^ ' of  great  value  in  that  province,  and  deemed  his  propert}? 

^^77-  more  fecure  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  he  was  engaged  by 
fuch  views  to  be  obftinate  in  that  point:  But  the  prince 
declared,  that  to  procure  but  one  good  town  to  the  Spa- 
niards in  Flanders,  he  would  willingly  relinquifh  all  thofe 
pofTeiHons.  As  the  king  ftill  infifted  on  the  impoflibility 
of  wrjfting  Franchecomtd  from  Lewis,  the  prince  waa 
obliged   to  acquiefce. 

Notwithstanding  this  concefllon  to  France,  the 
projecled  peace  was  favourable  to  the  allies  j  and  it  was  a 
fu^cient  indication  of  vigour  in  the  king,  that  he  had 
given  his  ailiint  to  It.  He  farther  agreed  to  fend  over  a 
minifler  inftantly  to  Paris,  in  order  to  propofe  thefe  terms. 
This  niinifter  was  to  enter  into  no  treaty  :  He  was  to  al- 
lov/  but  tv/o  days  for  the  acceptance  or  refufal  of  the 
terms  :  Upon  the  expiration'  of  thefe,  he  was  prefently  to 
return  :  And  in  cafe  of  refufal,.  the  king  promifed  to  en- 
ter immediately  into  the  confederacy.  To  carry  fo  impe- 
rious a  mefTage,  and  fo  little  expedled  from  the  Englifii 
courts  Temple  was  the  perfon  pitched  on,  whofe  declared 
avcruon  to  the  French  intereft  was  not  likely  to  make 
him  fail  of  vigaur  and  promptitude  in  the  execution  of 
his  commifiion. 

But  Charles  next  day  felt  a  relenting  in  this  aflumed 
vigour.  Inftead  of  Temple  he  difpatched  the  earl  ofFc- 
verfham,  a  creature  of  the  duke's,  and  a  Frenchman  by 
birth  :  And  he  faid,  that  the  melTage  being  harfli  in  it- 
fclf,  it  was  neediefs  to  aggravate  it  by  a  difagreeable  mef- 
fengcr.  The  prince  left  London  ;  and  the  king,  at  his 
departure,  alTurcd  him,  that  he  never  would  abate  in  the 
lead  poiilt  of  the  fcheme  concerted,  and  would  enter  int® 
war  with  Lewis,  if  he  rejected  it. 
Negccia-  Lewis  received  the  meflage  with  feeming  gentlencfs 

*""^'  and  complacency.     He  told  Fevcrfham,  that  the  king  of 

England  well  knew,  that  he  might  always  be  mafter  of 

tlic 
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ttie  peace;  but  fome  of  the  tov/ns  In  Flanders,  It  fcemcdc  hap, 

very  hard  to  demand,   efpecially   Tournay,  upon  whofev ,, i 

fortifications  fuch  immenfe  funis  had  been  expended  :  *fi77« 
He  would  therefore  take  fome  fliort  time  to  confider  of 
an  anfwer.  Fevcrfham  faid,  that  he  was  limited  to  two 
days  ftay  :  -But  when  that  time  was  elapfed,  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  remain  fome  few  days  longer ;  and  he  came 
away  at  laft  without  any  pofitivc  anfwer.  Lewis  faid, 
that  he  iKDped  his  brother  would  not  break  with  him  for 
one  or  two  towns  :  And  with  regard  to  them  too,  he 
would  fend  orders  to  his  ambafTador  at  London  to  treat 
with  the  king  himfclf.  Charles  was  foftened  by  the  foft- 
nefs  of  France  ;  and  the  blow  was  thus  artfully  eluded. 
The  French  ambafTador,  Barillon,  owned  at  laft,  that 
he  had  orders  to  yield  all  except  Tournay,  and  even  to 
treat  about  fome  equivalent  for  that  fortrefi--,  if  the  king 
abfolutely  infifted  upon  it.  The  prince  was  gone,  who 
had  given  fpirit  to  the  EngliHi  court  ;  and  the  negociatioa 
be2:an  to  draw  out  into  mefiasies  and  returns  from  Paris. 

By  intervals,  however,  the  king  could  rouze  himfelf, 
and  fliow  ftill  fome  firmnefs  and  refolution.  Finding 
that  affairs  were  not  likely  to  come  to  any  conclufion 
with  France,  he  fummoned,  notwithflanding  the  Jong 
adjournment,  the  parliament  on  the  fifteenth  of  January; 
an  unufual  meafure,  and  capable  of  giving  alarm  to  the 
French  court.  Temple  was  fent  for  to  the  council,  and 
the  king  told  him,  that  he  intended  he  (hould  go  to  Hol- 
land, in  order  to  form  a  treaty  o^  alliance  v/ith  the  States  ; 
and  that  the  purpofe  of  it  fhould  be,  like  the  triple  league, 
^o  force  both  France  and  Spain  to  accept  of  the  terms 
propofed.  Tem.ple  was  forry  to  find  this  a£l  of  vigour 
qualified  by  fuch  a  regard  to  France,  and  by  fuch  an  ap- 
pearance of  indifference  and  neutrality  between  the  par- 
ties. He  told  the  king,  that  the  refolution  agreed  on, 
was  to  begin  the  war  in  conjunction  with  all  the  confe- 

D  3  derate?. 
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CHAP,  derates,  in  cafe  of  no  direcfl  and  Immediate  anfwer  from 

^.— .^^ .Trance  :   That  this  meafure  v/ould  fatisfy  the  prince,  the 

^6/7-     allies,   and   the  people  of  England  ;  advantages   which 
could  not  be  expe61ed  from  fuch  an  alliance  with  Hol- 
,  land  alone:  That  France  would  be  difobliged,  and  Spain 

likewife  ;  nor  v/ould  the  Dutch  be  fatisfied  with  fuch  a 
faint  imitation  of  the  triple  league,  a  meafure  concerted 
when  they  were  equally  at  peace  with  both  parties.  For 
thefe  reafons,  Temple  declined  the  employment;  and 
Lawrence  Hyde,  fecond  fon  of  chancellor  Clarendon, 
was  fent  in  his  place. 

XC7S.  The  Prince  of  Orange  could  not  regard  without  con- 
tempt fuch  fymptoms  of  weaknefs  and  vigourc  onjoined  in 
the  Englifti  counfels.  He  was  refolved,  however,  to  make 
the  bell  of  a  meafure,  which  he  did  not  approve;  and 
as  Spain  fecretly  confented,  that  her  ally  (hould  form 
a  league,  which  was  feemingly  dire6led  againfl  her  as 
well  as  France,  but  which  was  to  fall  only  on  the  latter, 
6th  Jan.   the  Scates  concluded  the  treaty  in  the  terms  propofed  by 

the  king. 
^8th  Jan.  Meanwhile,  the  Englifii  parliament  met,  after  fome 
new  adjournments ;  and  the  king  was  aftonifhed,  that,' 
notwithftanding  the  rcfolute  meafures,  which,  he  thought, 
he  had  taken,  great  dillruft  and  jealoufy  and  difcontent 
v/ere  apt,  at  intervals,  ftill  to  prevail  among  the  mem- 
bers. Though  in  his  fpeech  he  had  allowed,  that  a  good 
peace  could  no  longer  be  expe6led  from  negociation,  and 
affured  them,  that  he  v.'as  refolved  to  enter  into  a  war  for 
/  that  purpofe ;  the  commons  did  not  forbear  to  infert  in 

their  reply  feveral  harfli  and  even  unreafonable  claufes. 
Upon  his  reproving  them,  they  feemed  penitent,  and 
voted,  that  they  would  affift  his  majefty  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  the  war.  A  fleet  of  ninety  fail,  an  army  of  thirty 
■^houfand  men,  and   a  million  of  money  were  alfo  voted. 

Great 
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Great  difficulties  were  made  by  the  commons  with  re2:ard  ^  \^  P* 

n  r  LXvi. 

to  the  army,  which  the  houfe,  judging  by  paft  meafures,  ^.^^.^^.....^ 

believed  to  be  intended  more  againft  the  liberties  of  Eng^     ^^7^. 
Jand  than  againft  the  progrefs  of  the  French   Monarch. 
To  this  perilous  fituation  had  the  king  reduced  bothhim- 
felf  and  the  nation.     In  all  debates,  fevere  fpeeches  were 
made,  and  were  received  with  feeming  approbation  :  Tha 
duke  and  the  trcafurer  began  to  be  apprehenfive  of  im- 
peachments: Many  motions  againft  the  king's  miniflers 
were  loft  by  a  fmall  majority  :    The  commons  appointed 
a  day  to  conlider  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom  with  regard  to 
popery  :  And  they  even  went  fo  far  as  to  vote,  that,  how 
urgent  foever  the  occafion,  they  would  lay  no  farther 
charge  on  the  people,  till  fecured  againft  the  prevalence 
of  the  catholic  party.     In  fhort,  the  parliament  was  im- 
patient for  war  v/henever  the  king  feemed  averfe  to  it; 
but  grew  fufpicious  of  feme  finifter  defign  as  foon  as  he 
complied  with  their  requcfts,  and  feemed  to  enter  into 
their  meafures. 

The  king  was  enraged  at  this  laft  vote  :  He  reproach- 
ed Temple  with  his  popular  notions,  as  he  termed  them  ; 
and  afked  him  how  he  thought  the  houfe  of  commons 
could  be  trufted  for  carrying  on  the  war,  (hould  it  be  en- 
tered on,  when  in  the  very  commencement  they  made 
fuch  declarations.  The  uncertainties  indeed  of  Charles's 
conduct  were  fo  multiplied,  and  thejealoufiesonboth  fides 
fo  incurable,  that  even  thofe,  who  approached  neareft 
the  fcene  of  action,  could  not  determine,  whether  the 
king  ever  feriouily  meant  to  enter  into  a  war,  or  whether, 
if  he  did,  the  houfe  of  commons  would  not  have  taken 
advantage  of  his  necefiities,  and  made  him  purchafe  fup- 
plies  by  a  great  facrifice  of  his  authority  s. 

The  king  of  France  knew  how  to  avail  himfelf  of  all 
the  advantages,  which    thefe  diftracSlions  afforded  him. 

g  Temple,  vol.  i,  p,  461, 

D  4  By 
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C  H  A  R  By  his  emilTaries,  he  reprefented  to  the  Dutch,  the  im- 
LXVI.        J  f  V  i 

■^  ^  ipriidenre  of  their  depending  on  England  j  where  an  in- 
167s*  dolent  king,  averfe  to  all  war,  eipecially  wuh  France, 
and  Irrefolute  in  his  meafures,  was  adluated  only  by  the 
uncertain  breath  of  a  fadious  parliament.  To  the  ari- 
ftocratical  party,  he  remarl>ed  thed?n2:er  of  the  prince's 
alliance  with  the  royal  family  of  England,  and  revived 
their  appreheniions  j  left,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  who 
had  been  honoured  with  the  fame  alliance,  he  fhould  vio- 
lently attempt  to  enlarge  his  authority,  and   enflave   his 

CampaigT  native  country.  In  order  to  enforce  thefe  motives  with 
farther  terrors,  he  himfcif  took  the  field  very  early  in  the 
fpring ;  and  after  threatning  Luxembourg,  Mons,  and 
Namur,  he  fuddenly  fat  down  before  Ghent  and  Ypres, 
and  in  a  fev/  weeks  made  himfelf  mafter  of  both  places. 
This  fuccefs  gave  great  alarm  to  the  Hollanders,  who 
were  no  wife  fatisfied  with  the  condu6l:  of  England,  or 
with  the  ambiguous  treaty  lately  concluded  ;  and  it  quick- 
ened all  tiieir  advances  towards  an  accommodation. 

Immediately  after  the  parliament  had  voted  the  fup- 
ply,  the  king  began  to  inlift  forces  j  and  fuch  v/as  the 
ardour  of  the  Englifli  for  a  war  with  France,  that  an 
army  of  above  2C,oco  men,  to  the  aftoniihment  of  Eu- 
rope, was  com.pleted  in  a  few  weeks.  Three  thoufand 
inen  under  the  duke  of  Monniouth,  were  fent  over  to 
fccure  Oftcnd  :  Som.e  regiments  were  recalled  from  the 
French  fervice :  A  fleet  was  fitted  out  Vv^ith  great  dili- 
gence :  And  a  quadruple  alliance  was  projeclcd  between 
England,  Holland,  Spain,  and  the  Emperor. 

But  thefe  vigoious  meafures  received  a  fudden  damp 
from  a  pailionate  addrefs  of  the  lower  houfe;  in  which 
they  j unified  all  their  pafl  proceedings,  that  had  given 
(difguit  to  the  king ;  dcfired  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
meafures  taken  by  him  ;  prayed  him  to  difmifs  evil  coun- 
sellors i  and  named  in  particular  the  duke  of  Lauderdale, 
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on   whofe  removal  tliey  flrenuoufly  infifl-ed.     The  klng^  rvvr^' 

told  them,  that  their  aJdrefs  was  lb  extravagant,   that  he  , J  j 

was  not  vi^illing   r^;eedi)y  to  give  it  the  anfvver,   which  it      1678. 
deferved.     And  he  began  asiain  to  lend  an  car  to  the  pro- 
pofals  of  Lewis,  who  offered  him  great  fums  of  money, 
if  he  would  conient  to  France's  making  an  advantageous 
peace  with  the  allies. 

Temple,  though  prefied  by  the  king,  refufed  to  have  Negotl- 
any  concern  in  fo  diftionourable  a  negotiation  :  But  he 
informs  us,  that  the  king  faid,  there  was  one  article 
propofed,  which  fo  incenfed  him,  that,  as  long  as  he 
Jived,  he  fhould  never  forget  it.  Sir  William  goes  no 
farther  ;  but  the  editor  of  his  works,  the  famous  Dr. 
Swift,  fays,  that  the  French,  beiore  they  would  agree  to 
any  payment,  required  as  a  preliminary,  that  the  king 
fhould  engage  never  to  keep  above  80CO  regular  troops 
in  Great  Britain  *.  Charles  broke  into  a  pallion. 
*'  Cod's-fifli,"  faid  he,  his  ufual  oath,  "  does  my  bro- 
"  ther  of  France  think  to  fcrve  me  thus  ?  Are  all  his 
"  promifes  to  make  me  abiblute  mafler  of  my  people 
''  come  to  this  ?  Or  does  he  think  that  a  thing  to  be  done 
*'  v/ith  eight  thoufand  men  ?" 

Van  Beverning  was  the  Dutch  ambaflador  at  Nime- 
guen,  a  man  of  great  authority  with  the  States.  He  was 
eager  for  peace,  and  was  perfuaded,  that  the  reluctance 
of  the  king  and  the  jealoufies  of  the  parliamicnt  would 
for  ever  difappoint  the  allies  in  their  hopes  of  fuccour 
from  England.  Orders  v/ere  fent  him  by  the  States  to 
go  to  the  French  king  at  Ghent,  and  to  concert  the  terms 
of  a  general  treaty,  as  well  as  procure  a  prefcnt  truce 
fot  fix  weeks.  The  terms  agreed  on  were  much  worfe  for 
the  Spaniards,  than  thofe  which  had  been  planned  by  the 
king  and  the  prince   of   Orange.     Six  towns,  fome  of 

2  To  wit,  3000  men  for  Scotland,  and  the  ufual  guards  and  garrjfons  la 
England,  amounting  to  near  5000  men.     Sir  J.  Dalrymple's  App.  p.  161. 

them 
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C  H  A  P.  them   of  no  great  Importance,   were  to  be   reftored   to 
c-.,„^^_l_jthem  :   But  Ypres,   Conde,  Valenciennes,  and  Tournay, 
1678.     in   which  confifted  the  chief  ftrength   of  their  frontier, 
were  to  remain  with  France. 

Great  murmurs  arofe  in  England  when  it  was 
known,  that  Flanders  was  to  be  left  in  fo  defencelefs  a 
condition.  The  chief  complaints  were  levelled  againfl 
the  king,  who,  by  his  concurrence  at  firft,  by  his  fai'our 
afterwards,  and  by  his  delays  at  laft,  had  raifed  the  power 
of  France  to  fuch  an  enormous  height,  that  it  threatened 
the  general  liberties  of  Europe.  Charles,  uneafy  under 
thefe  imputations,  dreading  the  confequence  of  lofing  the 
affe61:ions  of  his  fubjeds,  and  perhaps  difgufted  with  the 
fecret  article  propofed  by  France,  began  to  wifli  heartily 
for  war,  which,  he  hoped,  would  have  reftored  him  to 
his  ancient  popularity. 

An  opportunity  unexpectedly  offered  itfelf  for  his  dif- 
playing  thefe  new  difpofitions.  While  the  minifters  at 
Nimeguen  were  concerting  the  terms  of  a  general  treaty, 
the  marquis  de  Balbaces,  the  Spanifh  ambaflador,  afked 
theambafladors  of  France,  at  what  time  France  intended 
to  reftore  the  fix  towns  in  Flanders.,  They  made  no 
dii^iculty  in  declaring,  that  the  king,  their  mafter,  being 
obliged  to  fee  an  entire  reftitution  made  to  the  Sv/edes  of 
all  they  had  loft  in  the  war,  could  not  evacuate  thefe 
towns  till  that  crown  had  received  fatisfadtion  ;  and 
that  this  detention  of  places  was  the  only  means  to  induce 
the  powers  of  the  north  to  accept  of  the  peace, 

I^HE  States  immediately  gave  the  king  intelligence  of 
a  pretenfion,  which  might  be  attended  with  fuch  danger- 
ous confequences.  The  king  v/as  both  furprifcd  and 
angry.  He  immediately  difpntched  Temple  to  concert 
with  the  States  vigorous  meafurcs  for  oppofmg  France. 
Temple  in  fix  days  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  Lewis 
'^*^"^'    was  obliged  to  declare  within  fixteen  days  after  the  date, 

that 
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that  he  would  prefently  evacuate  the  towns  :  And.  in  cafe^^^jP* 

of  his  refufal,  Holland  was  bound   to  continue  the  war,  , ^ » 

and  England  to  declare  immediately  againft  France,  in      ^^73. 
conjun6lion  with  the  whole  confederacy. 

All  thefe  warlike  meafures  were  fo  ill  feconded  by  the 
parliament,  where  even  the  French  minifters  v/ere  fuf- 
pe^led,  with  reaion  %  of  carrying  on  fome  intrigues,  that 
the  commons  renewed  their  former  jealoufies  againft  the 
king,  and  voted  the  army  immediately  to  be  difbanded. 

a  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  in  his  Appendix,  has  given  us,  from  Barilbn's  dif- 
patches  in  the  Secretary's  office  at  Paris,  a  more  particular  detail  of  thefe 
intrigues.  Thsy  were  carried  on  with  lord  Ruflel,  lord  Holh's,  lord  BerkHiire, 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  Algernon  Sydney,  Montague,  Bulftrode,  col.  Titus, 
fir  Edward  Harley,  fir  John  Baber,  fir  Roger  Hill,  Bofcawen,  Littleton, 
Powle,  Harbord,  Hambden,  fir  Thomas  Armftrong,  Hotham,  Herbert,  and 
fome  others  of  lefs  note.  Of  thefe,  lord  Ruflel  and  lord  Hollis  alone  refufcd 
to  touch  any  French  money  ;  All  the  others  received  prefents  or  bribes  from 
Barilion.  But  we  are  to  remark,  that  the  party  views  of  thefe  men,  and  their 
well-founded  jealoufies  of  the  king  snd  duke,  engaged  them,  independently 
of  the  money,  into  the  fame  meafures  that  were  fuggefted  to  them  by  the 
French  ambairador.  The  intrigues  of  France,  therefore,  with  the  parliament 
were  a  mighty  fmall  engine  in  the  political  machine.  Thofe  with  the  king, 
which  have  always  been  known,  were  of  infinitely  greater  confequence. 
The  fums  diftributed  to  all  thefe  men,  excepting  Montague,  did  not  exceed 
l6,oco  pounds  in  three  ye^rs  j  and  therefore  could  have  litile  weight  in  the 
twohoufes,  efpecially  when  oppofed  to  the  influence  of  the  crown.  Accord- 
ingly we  find,  in  all  Barillon's  difpatches,  a  great  anxiety  that  the  parliament 
/hould  never  be  aflemblcd.  The  condudl  of  thefe  Englifh  patriots  was  more 
mean  than  criminal  j  and  monfieur  Courten  fays,  that  two  hundred  thoufand 
livres  employed  by  the  Spaniards  and  Germans,  would  have  more  influence 
than  two  millions  diftributed  by  France.  See  Sir  J.  Dalrymple's  App.  p.  iii. 
It  is  amufing  to  obferve  the  general,  and  I  may  fay  national,  rage  excited  by 
the  late  difcovery  of  this  fecret  negotiation  ;  chiefly  on  account  of  Algernon 
Sydney,  whom  the  blind  prejudices  of  party  had  exalted  into  a  hero.  His 
ingratitude  and  breach  of  faith,  in  applying  for  the  king's  pardon,  and  imme- 
diately oa  his  return  entering  into  cabals  for  rebellion,  form  a  conduct  much 
more  criminal  than  the  taking  of  French  gold  :  Yet  the  former  circumftance 
was  always  known,  and  always  difregarded.  But  every  thing  connected  with 
France  is  fuppofed,  in  England,  to  be  polluted  beyond  all  polijbility  of  expi- 
ation. Even  lord  Rufi'el,  whofe  conduft  in  this  negotiation  was  only  fac- 
tious, and  that  in  an  ordinary  degree,  is  imagined  to  be  dilhonoured  by  the 
(ame  difccver^i 

The 
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^  f^v  ^'  '^^"  ^'"S  ^^'  ^  mefiagc  reprefented  the  danger  of  difarmin^ 
\_^^^'  before  peace  were  finally  concluded  ;  and  he  recommended 
167S.  to  their  confideration,  whether  he  could  honourably  recal 
his  forces  from  thofe  towns  in  Flanders,  which  were  put 
under  his  proteflion,  and  which  had  at  prefent  no  other 
means  of  defence.  The  commons  agreed  to  prolong  the 
term  with  regard  to  thefe  forces.  Every  thing  indeed  in 
Europe  bore  the  appearance  of  war.  France  had  pofi- 
tively  declared,  that  (he  would  not  evacuate  the  fix  towns 
before  the  requifite  cellion  was  made  to  Sweden  ;  and  her 
honour  feemed  now  enga2:ed  to  fupport  that  declaration. 
Spain  and  the  Empire,  difgufted  with  the  terms  of  peace 
impofed  by  Holland,  faw  with  pkafure  the  profpecl  of  a 
powerful  fupport  from  the  new  refoiutions  of  Charles. 
Holland  itfelf,  encouraged  by  th<  prince  of  Orange  and 
his  party,  was  not  difpleafed  to  find,  that  the  war  would 
be  renewed  on  more  equal  terms.  '1  he  allied  army 
under  that  prince  w^as  approaching  towards  Mons,  then 
blockaded  by  France.  A  confiderable  body  of  Englifh 
under  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  was  ready  to  join  him. 

Charles  ufually  pafi'cd  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  the 
women's  apartments,  particularly  thofe  of  the  duchefs  of 
Portfmouth  ;  where,  among  other  gay  company,  he  often 
met  with  Barillon,  the  French  ambafiador,  a  man  of 
polite  converfation,  who  was  admitted  into  all  the  amufe- 
ments  of  that  inglorious,  but  agreeable  monarch.  It  was 
the  charms  of  this  fauntering,  eafy  life,  which,  during 
his  later  years,  attached  Charles  to  his  miflrefTes.  By 
the  infinuations  of  Barillon  and  the  duchefs  of  Portf- 
mouth, an  order  was,  in  an  unguarded  hour,  procured, 
which  inftantly  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  Europe. 
One  du  Cros,  a  French  fugitive  monk,  was  fent  to 
Temple,  directing  him  to  apply  to  the  Swedifh  ambafTa- 
dor,  and  perfuade  him  not  to  infifl  on  the  conditions 
required  by  France,  but  to  facrifice  to  general  peace  thofe 

interefls 
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intereils  of  Swc&^en.     DaCros,  v/ho  had  fecretlv  received  c  hap. 

''  .         LXVi. 

indruclions  from    Barillon,    publiflicd    every    where   in  ^ i 

Holland  the  commiffion  with  which  he  was  intruded  ;  i<^ji» 
and  all  men  took  the  alarm.  It  was  conclu-ded,  that 
Charles's  fudden  alacrity  for  war  was  as  fuddenly  extin- 
guifhed,  and  that  no  fteady  meafures-could  ever  be  taken 
with  England.  The  king  afterwards,  when  he  faw 
Temple,  treated  this  important  matter  in  raillery  ;  and 
faid  laughing,  that  the  rogue  du  Cros  had  outwitted 
them  all. 

The  ne2;otiations  however  at  Nimeo-uen  flill  con- 
tinued  ;  and  the  French  ambafTadors  fpun  out  the  time, 
till  the  morning  of  the  critical  day,  v/hich,  by  the  late 
treaty  between  England  and  Flolland,  was  to  determine, 
whether  a  fudden  peace  or  a  long  war  were  to  have  place 
in  Chriftendom.  The  French  ambafllidors  came  then  to 
Van  Beverning,  and  told  him,  that  they  had  received 
orders  to  confent  to  the  evacuation  of  the  towns,  and 
immediately  to  conclude  and  fign  the  peace.  Van  Bever- 
ning might  have  refufed  compliance,  becaufe  it  was 
now  ImpolTible  to  procure  the  confent  and  concurrence  of  ift  Aug*^. 
Spain;  but  he  had  entertained  fo  juft  an  idea  of  the 
fluctuations  in  the  Engliih  counfels,  and  was  fo  much 
alarmed'by  the  late  commiflion  given  to  du  Cros,  that  he 
deemed  it  fortunate  for  the  republic  to  iinifii  on  any  terms 
a  dangerous  v/ar,  where  they  were  likely  to  be  very  ill 
fupported.  The  papers  were  inilantly  drawn,  and  figned 
by  the  minifters  of  France  and  Holland  between  eleven 
and  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  By  this  treaty,  France 
fecured  the  polTeflion  of  Fi-anchecomte,  together  v/ith 
Cambray,  Aire,  St.  Omers,  Valenciennes,  Tournay, 
Ypres,  Bouchaine,  CafTel,  &c.  and  reltored  to  Spaia 
only  Charleroi,  Courtrai,  Oudenard,  Aeth,  Ghent,  and 
Limbourg. 

Next  day  Temple  received  an  exprefs  from  England, 
which  brought  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  lately  con- 
cluded 
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C  H  A  P,  eluded  with  the  States,  together  with  orders  immediately 

LXVI.  ^        o  J 

t  '  J  to  proceed  to  the  exchange  of  them.     Charles  was  now 

jfi?^'      returned  to  his  former  inclinations  for  war  with  France. 

Van  Beverning  was  loudly  exclaimed  againft  by 
the  ambafTadors  of  the  allies  at  Nimeguen,  cfpeclally 
thoHiof  Brandenburg  and  Denmark,  whofe  m.aflers  were 
obliged  by  the  treaty  to  reftore  all  their  acquifitions. 
The  minifters  of  Spain  and  the  emperor  were  fullen  and 
difgufted  ;  and  all  men  hoped,  that  the  States,  impor- 
tuned and  encouraged  by  continual  folicitations  from 
England,  would  difavow  their  ambaflador,  and  renew 
the  war.  The  prince  of  Orange  even  took  an  extraor- 
dinary ftep,  in  order  to  engage  them  to  that  meafure  ;  or 
perhaps  to  give  vent  to  his  own  fpleen  and  refentment. 
The  day  after  figning  the  peace  at  Nimeguen,  he  attacked 
the  French  army  at  St.  Dennis  near  Monsj  and  gained 
fome  advantage  over  Luxembourg,  who  refted  fecure  on 
the  faith  of  the  treaty,  and  concluded  the  war  to  be 
jfinifhed.  The  prince  knew,  at  leaft  had  reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  peace  was  figned,  though  it  had  not 
been  formally  notified  to  him  ;  and  he  here  facrificed 
wantonly,  without  a  proper  motive,  the  lives  of  many 
brave  men  on  both  fides,  who  fell  in  this  (harp  and  well 
contefted  a<5lion. 

FIyde  v/as  fent  over  v/ith  a  view  of  perfuading  the 
States  to  difavow  Van  Beverning  j  and  the  king  promifed, 
that  England,  if  fhe  might  depend  on  Holland,  would 
immediately  declare  war,  and  would  purfue  it,  till  France 
were  reduced  to  reafonable  conditions.  Charles  at  pre- 
fent  went  farther  than  words.  He  hurried  on  the  em- 
barkation of  his  army  for  Flanders  ;  and  all  his  prepa- 
rations wore  a  hoftile  appearance.  But  the  States  had 
been  too  often  deceived  to  truft  him  any  longer.  They 
ratified  the  treaty  figned  at  Nimeguen  ;  and  all  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  were  at  laft,  after  much  clamour  and 

many 
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many  difgufts,  obliged  to  accept  of  the  terms  prefcribeJC  H  a  p. 

to  them.  V ^^ , 

Lewis  had  now  reached  the  height  of  that  glory,  p^J^^^^^^- 
which  ambition  can  afford.  His  miniflcrs  and  negotia- Nimeguca, 
tors  appeared  as  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  all  Europe  in 
the  cabinet,  as  his  generals  and  armies  had  been  experi- 
enced in  the  field.  A  fuccefsful  war  had  been  carried  on 
againft  an  alliance,  compofed  of  the  greateft  potentates 
in  Europe.  Confiderable  conquefts  had  been  made,  and 
his  territories  enlarged  on  every  fide.  An  advantageous 
peace  was  at  lafl  concluded,  where  he  had  given  the  law. 
The  allies  were  fo  enraged  againfl  each  other,  that  they 
were  not  likely  to  cement  foon  in  any  new  confederacy. 
And  thus  he  had,  during  fome  years,  a  real  profpedl  of 
attaining  the  monarchy  of  Europe,  and  of  exceeding  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  perhaps  equalling  that  of  ancient 
Rome.  Had  England  continued  much  lono-er  in  the  fame 
condition,  and  under  the  fame  government,  it  is  not  eafv 
to  conceive,  that  he  could  have  failed  of  his  purpofe. 

In  proportion  as  thefe  circumflances  exalted  the  French, 
they  excited  indignation  anwng  the  Englifh,  whofe  ani- 
mofity,  rouzed  by  terror,  mounted  to  a  great  hei2:ht 
againft  that  rival  nation.  Inftead  of  taking  the  lead  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  Charles,  they  thought,  had,  con- 
trary to  his  own  honour  and  intereft,  aded  a  part  en- 
tirely fubfervient  to  the  common  enemy  ;  and  in  all  his 
meafures  had  either  no  project  at  all,  or  fuch  as  was  highly 
criminal  and  dangerous.  While  Spain,  Holland,  the 
emperor,  the  princes  of  Germany  called  aloud  on  Eng- 
land to  lead  them  to  vidlory  and  to  liberty,  and  cbnfpired 
to  raife  her  to  a  ftation  more  glorious  than  (he  had  ever 
before  attained  ;  her  king,  from  mean  pecuniary  motives, 
had  fecretly  fold  his  alliance  to  Lewis,  and  was  bribed 
into  an  interefl  contrary  to  that  of  his  people.  His  a<Slive 
Cchemes  in  conjunction  with  France  were  highly  per- 
nicious i 
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,C  H  A  P-nlcIous ;  his  neutrality  was  equally  ignominious  ;  and  thcf 

1       ^   '    jealous^  refra<5lory  behaviour  of  the  parliament,  though 

167S.     in  it{*ilf  dangerous,  was  the  only   remedy   for  fo  many 

greater  ills,  with  which  the  public,  from  the  mifguided 

counfels  of  the  king,  was  fo  nearly  threatened.     Such 

were  the  diipofitions  of  men's  minds  at  the  conclufion  of 

the  peace  of  Nimeguen  :  And  thefe  dlfpofitions  naturally 

prepared  the  way  for  the  events  which  followed. 

State  of  w^E  muft  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  which 

aSairs  In  ,    .      .         _ 

Scotland,  wc  left  in  fome  diforder,  after  the  f'jppreffion  of  the 
infurre61:ion  in  1666,  The  king,  vvho  at  that  time 
endeavoured  to  render  himfelf  popular  in  England, 
adopted  like  meafures  in  Scotland ;  and  he  entrufled  the 
government  into  the  hands  chiefly  of  Tweddale,  and  Sir 
Robert  Murray,  men  of  prudence  and  moderation.  Thefe 
minifters  made  it  their  principal  obje6l  to  compofe  the 
religious  differences,  which  ran  high,  and  for  which 
fcarcely  any  modern  nation  but  the  Dutch,  had  as  yet 
found  the  proper  remedy.  As  rigour  and  reflraint  had 
failed  of  fuccefs  in  Scotland,  a  Icheme  of  comprchenfion 
was  tried  ;  by  which  it  was  intended  to  diminifii  greatly 
the  authority  of  bi/liops,  to  abolifh  their  negative  voice 
in  the  ecclcfiaftical  courts,  and  to  leave  them  little  more 
than  the  right  of  precedency  among  the  prefbyters.  But 
the  prefbyterian  zealots  entertained  great  jealoufy  againfl 
this  fcheme.  They  remembered,  that,  by  fuch  gradual 
fteps,  king  James  had  endeavoured  to  introduce  epifco- 
pacy.  Should  the  ears  and  eyes  of  men  be  once  recon- 
ciled to  the  name" and  habit  of  bifliops,  the  whole  power 
of  the  function,  they  dreaded,  would  foon  follow  :  The 
leaff  communication  v/ith  unlav/ful  and  antichriflian  infll- 
tutions  they  efteemed  dangerous  and  criminal :  Touch  mt^ 
iajie  not^  handle  not ;  this  cry  went  out  amongft  them  : 
And  the  king's  minifters  at  laft  perceived,  that  they  fliould 
proflitute  the  dignity  ot  government,  by  making  ad- 
vances. 
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Vances,  to  which  the  malcontents  were  determined  not  to  ^  ^^  a  p, 
correfpond.  v.,^ — \r--^ 

The  next  proje£l  adopted  was  that  of  indulgence.  In  '  ^  * 
profecution  of  this  fchemc,  the  moft  popular  of  the 
expelled  preachers,  vvithout  requiring  any  terms  of  fub- 
miffion  to  the  eftabli/hed  religion,  were  fjttlcd  in  vacant 
churches ;  and  fmall  falaries  of  about  twenty  pounds  a- 
year  were  offered  to  the  rell,  till  they  fnould  othcrwife  be 
jprovided  for.  Thefe  laft  refufcd  the  king's  bounty,  which 
they  confidered  as  the  wages  of  a  criminal  filcnce.  Even 
the  former  foon  repented  their  compliance.  The  people, 
who  had  been  accuftomed  to  hear  them  rail  againlt  their 
fuperiors,  and  preach  to  the  times,  as  they  termed  it, 
deemicd  their  fisrmons  languid  and  fpiiitlcfs,  when  deprived 
of  thcfe  ornaments.  Their  ufual  gifts,  they  thought,  had 
left  them,  on  account  of  their  fuhmifllon,  whicli  was  liig- 
matized  as  eraftianifm.  They  gave  then)  the  appellaiion, 
not  of  minifters  of  Chriil:,  but  of  the  king  a  curates  ;  as  the 
clergy  of  the  eftablifhed  church  v/sre  commonly  denomi- 
nated the  hifoop's  curates.  The  preachers  :hcmfelves  re- 
turned in  a  little  time  to  their  former  practices,  by  vvh'ch 
they  hoped  to  regain  their  former  dominion  over  the  minds 
of  men.  The  conventicles  multiplied  daily  in  the  weft: 
The  clergy  of  the  eftablifhed  church  Vv-ere  infulted  :  The 
laws  were  neglected  :  The  covenanters  even  met  daily  in 
arms  at  their  places  of  worfhip  :  And  though  they  uiually 
difperfed  themfelves  after  divine  fervice,  yet  the  govern- 
ment took  a  juil  alarm  at  feeing  men,  who  were  fo  entirely 
governed  by  their  feditioas  teachers,  dare  to  fct  authority 
at  defiance,  and  during  a  time  of  full  peace,  to  put  them- 
felves in  a  military  pofture. 

There  v/as  here,  it  is  apparent,  in  the  political  body, 
a  difeafe  dangerous  and  inveterate  ;   and  the  governm.ent  • 
had  tried  every  remedy,  but  the  true  one,  to  allay  and 
corredl  it.      An    unlimited    toleration^    after    fedts    have 

Vol.  VIII.  E  diffufed 
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CHAP,  dlfrafed  themfelves  and  are  ftrongly  rooted,  is  the  only 
1^—  —  expedient,  which  can  allay  iheir  fervour,  and  make  the 
1678.  civil  union  acquire  a  ruperiority  above  religious  diftinc- 
tions.  But  as  the  operations  of  this  regimen  are  com- 
monly gradual,  and  at  lirft  imperceptible,  vulgar  poli- 
ticians are  apt,  for  that  reafon,  to  have  recourfe  to  more 
hafty  and  more  dangerous  remedies.  It  is  obfervable  too, 
that  thefe  non-conformifls  in  Scotland  neither  offered  nor 
demanded  toleration  ;  but  laid  claim  to  an  entire  fuperi- 
ority,  and  to  the  exercife  of  extreme  rigour  againft  their 
adverfaries.  The  covenant,  which  they  idolized,  was  a 
perfecuting,  as  well  as  a  fcditious  band  of  confederacy; 
and  the  government,  inftead  of  treating  them  like  mad- 
men, who  fhould  be  foothed,  and  flattered,  and  deceived 
into  tranquillity,  thought  themfelves  intitled  to  a  rigid 
obedience,  and  were  toOrapt,  from  a  miftaken  policy,  to 
retaliate  upon  the  difTent^rs,  who  had  erred  from  the 
fpirit  of  enthufiafm. 

Amidst  thefe  difturbances,  a  new  parliament  was 
afTcmblcd  at  Edinburgh  ^  j  and  Lauderdale  was  fent  down 
commifiioner.  The  zealous  prefbyterians,  who  were  the 
chief  patrons  of  liberty,  were  too  obnoxious  to  refill, 
with  any  fuccefs,  the  nieai'ures  of  government ;  and  in 
parliament  the  tide  frill  ran  ilrongly  in  favour  of  monar- 
chy. The  con.mifTioncr  had  fuch  influence  as  to  get  two 
acis  palled,  v.^hich  were  of  great  conlequcnce  to  the  eccle- 
faflical  and  civil  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  By  the  one, 
it  was  declared,  that  thefetriinH"  of  all  thino;s  with  regard 
to  the  external  o-overnment  of  the  church  v/as  a  riirht  of 
\  the  crown  :   Th^t  v/hatcvcr  related  to  ecclefiaflical  meet- 

ing?, matters,  and  pcrfons,  was  to  be  ordered,  according 
to  fuch  directions  as  the  king  fhould  fend  to  his  privy 
council  :  And  that  thefe,  being  publifhed  by  them, 
£hould  have  the  force  of  lav;s.     The  other  acl  regarded 

>»   Jgth  cf  Oduber,   1669, 

4.  the 
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the  militia,   which  the  king  by  his  own  authority  had  C  ha  p. 

two  years  before  eftabli/hed,  iriftead  of  the  army  which  ^ ^^ , 

was  dilbanded.  By  this  act,  the  militia  was  fettled,  to  the  1672, 
number  of  22000  men,  who  were  to  be  conllantly  armed, 
and  regularly  difciplincd.  And  it  was  farther  enaded, 
that  thefe  troops  fliould  be  held  in  readinefs  to  march  into 
England,  Ireland,  or  any  part  of  the  king's  dominions, 
for  any  ciufe  in  which  his  majefty's  authority,  power j  or 
greatnefs  was  concerned  ;  on  receiving  orders,  not  from 
the  king  himfelf,  but  from  the  privy  council  of  Scotland. 

Lauderdale   boafted   extremely  of  his  fcrvices    in 
procuring  thefe  two  laws.     The  king  by  the  former  was 
rendered    abfolute    mafter    of    the    church,    and    m.ight 
legally,  by  his  edi^Sl,  re-eftabli(h,  if  hs  thought  proper, 
the  catholic  religion  in  Scotland.     By  the  latter  he  faw 
a  powerful  force  ready  at  his  call  :    He  had  even  the 
advantao;e  of  bein^  able  to  difguife  his  orders  under  the 
name  of  the  privy  council ;  and  in  cafe  of  failure  in  his 
enterprizes,    could,    by  fuch   a   pretence,    apologize  for 
his  conduct  to  the  parliament  of  England.     But  in  pro- 
portion as  thefe  laws  were  agreeable  to  the  king,  they 
gave  alarm  to  the  Englifh  com.mons,  and  v/ere  the  chief 
caufe  of  the  redoubled  attacks,  which  they  made  upon 
Lauderdale.      Thefe  attacks,    however,    fervcd  only  to 
fortify  him  in  his  intereft  with  the  king  3  and  though  it 
is  probable,  that  the  m.ilitia  of  Scotland,   during  the  di- 
vided fcate  of  that  kingdom,  v/ould,  if  matters  had  come 
to  extremities,  have  been  of  little  fervice  againft  England ; 
yet  did  Charles  regard  the  credit  of  it  as  a  conflderable 
fupport  to  his  authority:    And  Lauderdale,  by  degrees, 
became  the  prim.e  or  rather  fole  minifter  for  Scotland. 
The  natural  indolence  of  the  king  difpofed  him  to  place 
entire  confidence  in  a  man,  who  had  fo  far  extended  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  who  was  ftill  difpofed  to  render  it 
abfolutely  uncontrouiable. 

E  2  I?f 
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CHAP.       In  a  fubfequent  feilion  of  the  fame  parliament  K    a 

LXVl. 

V ^^        fevere  law  was  enacSed  againft  conventicles.      Ruinous 

jo; 8.  fines  were  impofed  both  on  the  preachers  and  hearers, 
even  if  the  meetings  had  been  in  houfes  ;  but  field  con- 
venticles were  fubje^led  to  the  penalty  of  death  and 
confifcation  of  goods  :  Four  hundred  marks  Scotch  were 
offered  as  a  reward  to  thofe  who  (hould  feize  the  crimi- 
nals ;  and  they  were  indemnified  for  any  flaughter,  which 
they  might  commit  in  the  execution  of  fuch  an  under- 
taking. And  as  it  was  found  difficult  to  get  evidence 
ao;ainft  thefe  conventicles,  however  numerous,  it  was 
enacted  by  another  law,  that,  whoever,  being  required 
by  the  council,  refufed  to  give  information  upon  oath, 
Ihould  be  punifncd  by  arbitrary  fines,  by  imprifonment, 
or  by  baniflimcnt  to  the  plantations.  Thus  all  perfecution 
naturally,  or  rather  necefiarily,  adopts  the  iniquities,  as 
well  as  rigours,  of  the  inquifition.  What  a  confiderablc 
part  of  the  foclety  confidcr  as  their  duty  and  honour,  and 
even  many  of  the  oppofite  party  are  apt  to  regard  with 
compafiion  and  indulgence,  can  by  no  other  expedient  be 
fubje(Sled  to  fuch  fevere  penalties  as  the  natural  fentiments 
of  mankind  appropriate  only  to  the  greatefl  crimes. 

Though  Lauderdale  found  this  ready  compliance  in 
the  parliament,  a  party  was  formed  againft  him,  of  which 
duke  Hamilton  was  the  head.  This  nobleman,  with 
Tweddale,  and  others,  went  to  London,  and  applied  to 
the  king,  who,  during  the  prefent  depreffion  and  in- 
fignificance  of  parliament,  was  alone  able  to  correal  the 
abufes  of  Lauderdale's  adminiftration.  But  even  their 
<:omplaints  to  him  might  be  dangerous  y  and  all  ap- 
proaches of  truth  to  the  throne  were  barred  by  the 
ridiculous  law  againft  leafing-making  5  a  law,  which 
feems  to  have  been  extorted  by  the  ancient  nobles,  in 
order   to   protecSl   their  own   tyranny,    oppre/fion,    and 

i  aSth  of  Jul)',  1670. 

S  injuftite. 
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injuftice.      Great   orecautions,   therefore,   were  ufcj  by  <"  ^  A  p. 

the  Scottifh  malcontents  in  their  rcprelentations  to  the  . ^^  ,.  .j 

kln'y  I  but  no  reclrefs  was  obtained.     Charles  loaded  them      1678. 
with  carefTes,   and    continued  Lauderdale  in  his  autho- 
rity. 

A  VERY  bad,  at  leall  a  fcvere  ufe  v.'as  made  of  this 
authority.  The  privy  council  dirpofitfied  twelve  gentle- 
men or  noblemen  of  their  hoiifes  ^  ;  which  were  converted 
into  fo  many  garrifons,  eftabliCied  for  the  fupprefiion  of 
conventicles.  The  nation,  it  was  pretended,  was  really, 
on  account  of  thefe  religious  aflemblies,  in  a  irate  of  war; 
and  by  the  aacient  law,  the  kin:,  in  fuch  an  emergence, 
was  empowered  to  place  a  garrifon  in  any  houfe,  v/here 
he  fhould  judge  it  expedient. 

It  were  er.dlefs  to  recount  every  acl  of  violence  and 
arbitrary  authority  exercifed  during  Lauderdale's  adniinif- 
tration.  All  the  lawyers  were  put  from  the  bar,  nay, 
banifned  by  the  king's  order  twelve  miles  from  the  capi- 
tal, and  bv  that  means  the  whole  iuflice  of  the  kingdom 
was  fufpended  for  a  year;  till  thefe  lawyers  were  brought 
to  declare  it  as  their  op'iiion,  that  all  appeals  to  parlia- 
.ment  were  illegal.  A  letter  v/as  procured  from  the  king, 
for  expelling  twelve  of  the  chief  magillrates  of  EJin- 
bur.o-h,  and  declaring  th.em  incapable  of  all  public  cScc  ; 
though  their  only  crime  had  been  their  want  of  compli- 
ance, with  Lauderdale.  The  burroughs  of  Scotland  have 
a  privilege  of  meetino;  once  a-year  by  their  dcpuiies  in  or- 
der to  confider  the  ilate  of  trade,  and  make  bye  laws  for 
its  regulation  :  In  this  convention  a  petition  v/as  voted, 
complaining  of  fome  late  acls,  which  obftruifled  commerce, 
and  praying  the  king,  that  he  would  impowrr  his  com- 
millioner,  in  the  next  fellion  of  parliament,  to  give  his 
afTent  for  repealing  them.  For  this  preiumption,  -v-  it 
ygs  called,  {bveral  of  the  members  were  fined  and  impri- 

^  In  1675. 

E  3  f<3n>4;^ 
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^  }\^^rr^'  foned.      One  More,    a  member  of  parliament,   having 

LXVI.  "  r  5  & 

i^.^^^,...,^  moved  m  the  houfe,   that,   in  imitation  of  the  Englifli 

»678.      parliament,  no  bill  iliould  pafs  except  after  three  reading?, 

he  vi^as,  for  this  pretended  offence,  immediately  fent  to 

prifon  by  the  coir.miHioner. 

The  private  deportment  of  Lauderdale  was  as  infolent 
and  provoking  as  his  public  adminiftration  vi^as  violent 
and  tyrannical.  Juflice  likewifevi^as  univerfally  perverted 
by  fa(Stion  and  intereft :  And  from  the  great  rapacity  of 
that  duke,  and  dill  more  of  his  dutchefs,  all  offices  and 
favours  v^ere  openly  put  to  fale.  No-one  was  allowed 
to  approach  the  throne  who  was  not  dependant  on  him  ; 
and  no  remedy  could  be  honed  for  or  obtained  ao-ainft  his 
manifold  oppreiiions.  The  cafe  of  Mitchel  fliows,  that 
this  minlder  was  as  much  deftitute  of  truth  and  honour  as 
of  lenity  and  juflice. 

Mitchel  was  a  defperate  fanatic,  and  had  entertained 
a  refolution  of  alTailinating  Sharpe,  archbifliop  of  St, 
Andrews,  who,  by  his  former  apoftafy  and  fubfequent 
rigour,  had  rendered  himfelf  extremely  odious  to  the 
covenanters.  In  the  year  1668,  Mitchel  fired  a  piftol  at 
the  primate,  as  he  was  fitting  in  his  coach ;  but  the 
biiliop  of  Orkney,  ilepping  into  the  coach,  happened  to 
ftretch  out  his  arm.,  which  intercepted  the  ball,  and  was 
much  fhattered  by  it.  This  happened  in  the  principal 
ftrcet  of  the  city;  but  fo  generally  was  the  archbifhop 
hated,  that  the  afTalHn  was  allowed  peaceably  to  walk 
off  J  and  having  turned  a  ftreet  or  two,  and  thrown  off  a 
v/ig,  which  difguifed  him,  he  immediately  appeared  in 
public,  and  remained  altogether  unfufpecSlcd,  Some 
years  after,  Sharpe  remarked  one,  who  feemed  to  eye  him 
very  eagerly  ;  and  being  ftill  anxious,  left  an  attempt  of 
affaffination  fliould  be  renewed,  he  ordered  the  man  to  be 
ieized  and  examined.  Two  loaded  piftols  were  found 
upon   him  ,    and  as  he  v/as   now  concluded   to  be  the 

author 
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author  of  the  former  attempt,  Sharpe  promlfed,  that,  ^^^lxvi^* 

he  would  confefs  his  guilt,  hefhould  bedifmifTed  without  v ^, 1 

any  punifliment.     Mitchel  (for  the  conjeclure  was  juft),      ^^^^* 
was  fo  credulous  as  to  believe  him  ;  but  was  immediately 
produced  before  the  council  by  the  faithlefs  primate.    The 
council,   having   no  proof  againft   him,    but   hoping   to 
involve  the   whole   body  of  covenanters   in   this  odious 
crime,  folemnly  renewed  the  promife  of  p-irdon,   if  he 
would  make  a  full  difcovery;    and  it  was  a  great  dif- 
appointment  to  them,  when  they  found,    upon  his  con- 
feilion,   that  only  one  perfon,  Vv^ho  was  now  dead,   had 
been  acquainted  with  his  bloody  purpofe.     Mitchel   was 
then  carried  before  a  court  of  judicature,  and  required  to 
renew  his  confelHon  ;   but  being  apprehenfive,  lefl,  tho' 
a  pardon  for  life  had  been  promifed  him,  other  corporal 
punilhment   might    illll    be    inflicted,    he    rt^ukd   com- 
pliance ;    and   was  fent   back   to   prifon.      He  was  next 
examined  before  the  council,  under  pretence  of  his  being 
concerned  in  the  infurreftion  at  Pentland  ;    and  though 
no  proof  appeared  againft  him,   he  was  put  to  the  quef- 
tion,    and,    contrary  to   the  moft  obvious   principles   of 
equity,  was  urged  to  accufe  himfelf.      He  endured  the 
torture  with  fmo-ular  refolution,  and  continued  obftinate 
in   the  denial  of  a  crime,  of  which,  it  is  believed,   he 
really  was  not  guilty.     Inflead  of  obtaining  his  liberty, 
he  was  fent  to  the  Bafs,  a  very  high  rock,  furrounded  by 
the  fea ;    at  this  time  converted  into  a  ftate  prifon,  and 
full  of  the  unhappy  covenanters.     He  there  remained  in 
great    mifery,   loaded   with    irons ;    t'll   the   year   1677, 
when  it  was  refolved.  by  fome  new  examples  to  itrike  a 
frelh  terror  into   the   perfecuted,   but  Hill  obftinate  en- 
thufiaflsi     Mitchel  was  then  brought  before  a  court  of 
judicature,   and    put   upon   his   trial,   for  an  attempt  to 
aflaiiinate  an  archbifhop  and  a  privy   counfellor.      His 
former    confelEon    was    pleaded   againft   him,    and    was 

E  4  proved 
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C  II  A  p  proved  by  the  teftimonv  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  lord 

LX  VI  .' 

i.   ■   \^    '  ,  commifuoner,     lord    Hatton    his     brother,    the    earl    of 

1673.  Rothes,  and  the  primate  himielf.  Mitchel,  befides 
maintaining  that  the  privy  counfel  v/as  no  court  of  judi- 
cature, and  that  a  confeilion  before  them  was  not  judicial, 
afierted,  that  he  had  been  eno^aped  to  make  that  confelTion 
by  a  foiemn  promife  of  pardon.  The  four  prl'/y  coun- 
feilors  denied  upon  oath,  that  any  fuch  promife  had  ever 
becn^iven.  The  prifoner  then  defired,  that  the  council 
books  might  be  produced  in  court  j  and  even  offered  a 
ccpy  of  that  day's  proceedings  to  be  read  ;  but  the  privy 
counfellors  maintained,  that,  afcer  they  had  made  oath, 
no  farther  proof  could  be  admitted,  and  that  the  books 
of  council  contained  the  king's  fecrets,  which  v/ere  on 
no  account  to  be, divulged.  They  v/ere  not  probably 
aw^are,  when  they  fwore.  that  the  clerk  having  engrofTed 
the  promife  of  pardon  in  the  narrative  of  Mitchel's  con- 
feilion, the  v/hole  minute  had  been  figned  by  the  chan- 
cellor, and  that  the  proofs  of  their  perjury  were  by  that 
means  comimitted  to  record.  Though  the  prifoner  was 
condemned,  Lauderdale  was  ftill  inclined  to  pardon  him; 
but  the  unrelenting  primate  rigoroufly  infifttd  upon  his 
execution,  and  faid,  that,  if  affaflins  remained  un- 
punlfned,  his  life  mufl  be  expofed  to  perpetual  danger. 
Mitchel  vvas  accordingly  executed  at  Edinburgh  in 
January  1678.  Such  a  complication  of  cruelty  and 
treachery  fhews  the  character  of  thofe  minifter^,  to  whom 
the  king  had,  at  this  time,  entruflcd  the  government  of 
Scotland, 

Lauderdale's  admlniftration,  bcfidcs  the  iniquities 
arlfing  from  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and  the  ilill 
greater  iniquities  infeparable  from  all  projects  of  perfe- 
Cution,  was  attended  with  other  circumftances,  which 
engaged  him  in  fevere  and  arbitrary  meafures.  An  abfo- 
lute  governm.ent  was  to  be  introduced,  which  on  its 
'  ■     '  commencement 
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(Bommencemefit  is  often  mod  rigorous ;  and  tyranny  was  chap, 
(lill  obliged,   for  want  of  military  power,  to  cover  itfelf  ^  ^^-_j 
under  an  appearance  of  law  ;   a  fituation  which  rendered     '^73» 
it  extremely  aukward  in  its  motions,   and   by  provoking 
oppofition,  extended  the  violence  of  its  oppreflions. 

The  rigours  exercifed  againft  conventicles,  inftead 
of  breaking  the  fpirit  of  the  fanatics,  had  tended  only, 
as  is  ufual,  to  render- them  more  obdinate,  to  encreafe 
the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  to  link  them  more  clofely 
too-ether,  and  to  inPi.ime  them  asainft  the  eftablifhed 
hierarchy.  The  commonalty,  al moil  every  where  in  the 
icuth,  particularly  in  the  wellern  counties,  frequented 
conventicles  without  referve;  and  the  gentry,  though 
they  themTelves  commonly  abitained  from  thefe  illegal 
places  of  v/orfhjp,  connived  at  this  irregularity  in  their 
inferiors.  la  order  to  intereft  the  former  on  the  fide  of 
the  perfecutors,  a  bond  or  contract  was  by  order  of  the 
privy  council  tendered  to  the  landlords  in  the  weft,  by 
which  they  were  to  engage  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
their  tenants ;  and  in  cafe  any  tenant  frequented  a  con- 
venticle, the  landlord  was  to  fubieft  him.felf  to  the  fame 
fine  as  could  by  lavy  be  exacted  from  the  delinquent.  It 
was  ridiculous  to  give  fancftion  to  laws  by  voluntary 
contra(^s :  It  was  iniquitous  to  make  one  man  anfwerable 
for  the  condacl  of  another  :  It  was  illegal  to  impofe  fuch 
hand  conditions  upon  men,  who  had  no  wife  ofrended. 
For  thefe  reafcns,  the  greater  part  of  the  gentry  refufed 
to  fign  thefe  bonds  ;  and  Lauderdale,  enraged  at  ■  this 
oppofition,  endeavoured  to  break  their  fpirit  by  expedi- 
ents, which  were  ftill  more  unufual  and  more  arbitrary. 

The    lav/    enacted    againft   conventicles,    had    called 
them  feminaries   of  rebellion.     This    expreflion,    which 
was  nothing  but  a  flourifh  of  rhetoric,  Lauderdale  and  - 
the  privy  council  were  willing  to  underhand  in  a  literal 
fenfe  ;  and  becaufe  the  y/eftehi  counties   abounded    ni 

conventicles. 
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CHAP,  conventicles,  though  othcrv/lfe  in  profound  peace,  they 
L  ^  '  pretended  that  thefe  counties  were  in  a  ftate  of  a6lual 
1678.  -war  and  rebellion.  Thev  made  therefore  an  agreement 
with  fome  highland  chieftains  to  call  out  their  clans,  to 
the  number  of  8000  men  :  To  thefe  they  joined  the 
guards,  and  the  militia  of  Angus  :  And  they  fcnt  the 
whole  to  live  at  free  quarters  upon  the  lands  of  fuch  as 
had  refufed  the  bonds  illegally  required  of  them.  7  he 
obnoxious  counties  were  the  moft  populous  and  moft 
indufl'rious  in  Scotland.  The  hio;hlanders  were  the 
people  the  molt  diforderly  and  the  lead  civilized.  It  is 
eafy  to  imagine  the  havoc  and  deftruclion  which  enfued. 
A  multitude,  not  accullomed  to  difcipline,  averfe  to  the 
reftraint  of  lav/s,  trained  up  in  rapine  and  violence,  were 
let  loofe  amidil  thofe  whom  they  were  taught  to  regard  as 
enemies  to  their  piince  and  to  their  religion.  Nothing 
cfcaped  their  ravenous  hands  :  By  menaces,  by  violence,, 
and  fometimes  by  tortures,  men  were  obliged  to  difcover 
their  concealed  wealth.  Neither  age,  nor  fex,  nor  inno- 
cence afforded  protection  :  And  the  gentry,  finding  that 
even  thofe  who  had  been  mcfl  compliant,  and  who  had 
fubfcribed  the  bonds,  v/ere  equally  expofed  to  the  rapacity 
of  thofe  barbarians,  confirmed  themfelves  11:111  more  in 
tlie  refolution  of  refunng  them.  The  voice  of  the  nation 
was  raifed  a2;ainfl  this  enormous  outrapc:  and  after  two 
months  free  quarter,  the  highlanders  were  fent  back  to 
their  hills,  loaded  v/ith  the  fpoils  and  execrations  of  the 
weft. 

Those  who  had  been  engaged  to  fubfcribe  the  bonds, 
could  find  no  fecurity  but  by  turning  out  fuch  tenants  as 
they  fufpe£led  of  an  inclination  to  conventicles,  and 
thereby  depopulating  their  eftates.  To  encreafe  the 
mifery  of  thefe  unhappy  farmers,  the  council  enacSied, 
that  none  (hould  be  received  any  where,  or  allowed  a 
habitation,  who  brought  not  a  certificate  of  his  con- 
formity 
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formiLy  from  the  parifh-miniiler.      That  the  obftinate^  ,"vA^" 

and  refradtory  might  not  efcape  farther  perfecution,    av.— — ,^^^ » 

new  device  was  fallen  upon.  By  the  law  of  Scotland,  ^^72« 
any  man,  who  fliould  go  before  a  magiftrate,  and  fwear 
that  he  thought  himfelf  in  danger  from  another,  might 
obtain  a  writ  of  law-burroivs,  as  it  is  called  ;  by  which 
the  latter  was  bound,  under  the  penalty  of  imprifonment 
and  outlawry,  to  find  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour. 
Lauderdale  entertained  the  abfurd  notion  of  making  the 
king  fue  out  writs  of  law-burrov/s  againft  his  fubje6ls. 
On  this  preter.ce,  the  refufers  of  the  bonds  were  fum- 
moned  to  appear  before  the  council,  and  were  required  to 
bind  themfelves,  under  the  penalty  of  tv/o  years'  rent, 
neither  to  frequent  conventicles  themfelves,  nor  allow 
their  family  and  tenants  to  be  prefent  at  thofe  unlawful 
aflemblies.  Thus  chicanery  was  joined  to  tyranny ;  and- 
the  majefty  of  the  king,  inftead  of  being  exalted,  was  in 
reality  proftituted  ;  as  if  he  were  obliged  to  feek  the  fame 
fecurity,  which  one  neighbour  might  require  of  an- 
other. 

It  was  an  old  law,  but  feldom  executed,  that  a  man, 
who  was  accufed  of  any  crime,  and  did  not  appeaj,  in 
order  to  fland  his  trial,  might  be  iutenommzmed,  that  is, 
he  might  be  publicly  outlawed ;  and  whoever  afterwards, 
either  on  account  of  bufinefs,  relation,  nay  charity,  had 
the  leaft  intercourfe  with  him,  was  fubjefted  to  the  fame 
penalties  as  could  by  law  be  infli61ed  on  the  criminal 
himfelf.  Several  writs  of  intercommunino-  were  now 
iflued  againft  the  hearers  and  preachers  in  conventicles ; 
and  by  this  fevere  and  even  abfurd  law,  crimes  and  guilt 
went  on  multiplying  in  a  geometrical  proportion.  Where 
laws  themfelves  are  fo  violent,  it  is  no  wonder  that  an 
adminiftration  fhould  be  tyrannical. 

Lest  the  cry  of  an  opprefTed  people  fhould  reach  the 
throne,  the  council   forbad,  under  fevere   penalties,  all 

noblemen 
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CHAP,  noblemen  or  gentlemen  of  landed  property  to  leave  the 
V  ^  '^/  kingdom  :  A  fevere  edict,  efpecia'ly  where  the  fovereign 
'678.  himfelf  refided  in  a  foreign  country.  Notvvithftanding 
this  acSl  of  council,  Caffiis  firft,  afterwards  Hamilton  and 
Tweddale,  went  to  London,  and  laid  their  complaints 
before  the  king.  Thefe  violent  proceedings  cf  Lauder- 
dale were  oppollte  to  the  natural  temper  oi  Charles ;  and 
he  immediately  ilTued  orders  for  difcontinuing  the  bonds 
and  the  writs  of  law-burrows.  But  as  he  was  com- 
monly little  touched  with  what  lay  at  a  diilance,  he 
entertained  not  the  proper  indignation  againit  thofe  who 
had  abufed  his  authority  :  Even  v/hile  he  retra61-eu  thefe 
opprefiive  meafures,  he  was  prevailed  v/ith  to  avow  and 
praife  them  in  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  (he  privy 
council.  7'his  proof  of  confidence  might  fcrtify  the 
hands  of  the  miniilry  ;  but  the  king  ran  a  manifeft 
pfque  of  lonng  the  aftecSlions  of  his  fubjefts,  by  not 
permitting,  even  thofe  who  v/ere  defirous  of  it,  to  dif-* 
tinguifti  between  him  and  their  opprefTors. 

It  is  reported  ',  that  Charles,  after  a  full  hearing  of 
"the  debates  concerning  Scottifh  affairs,  faid,  "  I  per- 
*'  eeive,  that  Lauderdale  has  been  guilty  of  many  bad 
*'  things  againft  the  people  of  Sctidand  ;  but  I  cannot 
*^  find,  that  he  has  a6led  any  thing  conrrary  to  my  in- 
*^  terefl:.'*     A  fentiment  unworthy  of  a  fovereign  ! 

During  the  abfence  of  Hamilton  and  the  other  dif- 
contented  Jords,  the  king  allowed  Lauderdale  to  fummon 
a  convention  of  eftates  at  Edinburgh.  This  aficmbly, 
befides  granting  fome  money,  beftowed  applaufe  on  all 
Lauderdale's  adminiftration,  and  in  their  addrefles  to  the 
king,  expreflcd  the  higheft  contentment  and  fatisfadlion. 
But  thefe  inftances  of  complaifance  had  the  contrary 
^fFe(5l  in  England  from  what  was  expected  by  the  con-» 


I  Buraeta 
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trivers  of  them.     All  men  there  concluded,  that  in  Scot-  ^  /f  ^  P. 
land  the  very  voice  of  liberty  was  totally  fupprelTed  ;  and  >-  -  -  ^      ^ 
that,  by  the  prevalence  of  tyranny,  grievances  were  fo      1672. 
rivetted,  that  it  was  become  dangerous  even  to  mention 
them,  or  complain  to  the  prince,  who  alone  was  able  to 
redrefs  them.      From    the  flavery  of  the  neighbouring 
kino-dom,  they  inferred  the  arbitrary  difpofition  of  the 
king ;  and  from  the  violence  with  which  fovereign  power 
was  there  exercifed,  they  apprehended  the  miferies,  which 
might  enfue  to  themfelves  upon  their  lofs  of  liberty.     If 
perfecution,  it  was  afked,  by  a  proteftant  church  could  be 
carried  to   fuch  extremes,  what  might  be   dreaded  from 
the   prevalence  of  popery,  v/hich  had  ever,  in  all  ages, 
made  open  profeflion  of  exterminating  by  fire  and  fword 
every  oppofite   feet  or  communion  ?  And  if  the  firft  ap- 
proaches towards  unlimited  authority  were  fo  tyrannical, 
howdifmal  its  final  eftablifhment;  when  all  dread  of  op- 
pofition  fhall  at  laft  be  removed  by  mercenary  armies, 
and  all  fenfe  of  (hame  by  long  and  inveterate  habit  ? 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     LXVir. 

7'be  popijh  plot Dates* s  narrative a7id  cha^ 

rafter Coleman's  letters Godfrey's  murder 

— —  General  confternaiion The  parliament * 

■   Zeal  of  the  parliament Bedloe's  narrative • 

Acciifation   of   Banhy His   impeachment ■ 

Bijfolution  of  the  long  parliament Its  character 

Trial  of    Coleman -0/  Ireland New 

elections Duke  of  Monmouth Buke  of  Tcrk 

retires  to  BruJ/els""-^  New  parliament Banhy*  s 

impeachment Popifoplct New  council 

Limitatioin  on  a  pcfip  fiuceffor Bill  of  exclu- 

jlon Habeas  corpus   bill Prorogation  and 

diffolution  of  theparliar/ieyit Trial  and  execution 

ofihefivejefuits And  ofLanghorne Wake- 
man  acquitted State  of  affairs  in  Scotland 

Battle  of  Bothwel  bridge. 

CHAP   'T^HE  Engllfh  nation,  ever  nace  the  fatal  league  with 

LXVII.       X      France,  had  entertained  violent  jealoufies  againft 

jg"C^~^the  court;  and  the  lubfequent  meafures,  adopted  by  the 

kin^,  had  tended  more  to  encreafe  than  cure  the  general 

prejudices.     Some  myfterious  dcfign  was  ftill  fufpedtedin 

every  enterprize   and   profeffion  :  Arbitrary   power   and 

*  popery  were    apprehended  as   the  fcope  of  all  projects  : 

Each   breath    or   rumour  made   the   people   ftart    with 

anxiety  :  Their   enemies,  they    thought,  were   in  their 

very  bofom,  and  had  gotten  poiTcilion  of  their  fovereign's 

confidence.     While  in  this  timorous,  jealous  difpofition, 

the 
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the  cry  of  a  i)Iot  all  on  a  fudden  (Iruck  their  ears  :  TheyC  hap. 

•'  "*  .  .  LXVII. 

were  wakened  from  their  flumber  ;  and  like  men  affright-  ^       ^    '  > 
ened  and  in  the  dark,  took  every  figure  for  a  fpeclre.  The     ^^z^* 
terror  of  each   man  became   the  fource  of   terror  to  an- 
other.    And    an    univerfal  panic  being    difrufed,  reafon 
and  argument  and  common  fenfe  and  common  humanity- 
loft   all  influence   over  them.     From   this  di^pofition  of 
men's  minds  we  are  to  account  for  the  progrefs  of  the 
POPISH   PLOT,    and    the  credit  given   to   it;    an  event, The Popifh 
which  would  otherwife  appear  prodigious  and  altogether 
inexplicable. 

On  the  12th  of  Auguft,  one  Kirby,  a  chemift, 
accofted  the  king,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  park  :  "  Sir,'* 
faid  he,  "  keep  within  the  company :  Your  enemies  have 
*'  a  defign  upon  your  life  ;  and  you  may  be  fhot  in  this 
*'  very  walk."  Being  aflced  the  reafon  of  thefe  ftrange 
fpeeches,  he  faid,  that  two  men,  called  Grove  and 
Pickering,  had  engaged  to  (hoot  the  king,  and  Sir  George 
Wakeman,  the  queen's  phyfician,  to  poifon  him.  This 
intellio-ence,  he  added,  had  been  comm.unicated  to  him 
by  do6tor  Tongue  ;  whom,  if  permitted,  he  would  in- 
troduce to  his  majefty.  Tongue  v/as  a  divine  of  the 
church  of  England  ;  a  man  adive,  reftlefs,  full  of  pro- 
jects, void  of  underftanding.  He  brought  papers  to  the 
king,  which  contained  information  of  a  plot,  and  were 
digefted  into  forty-three  articles.  The  king,  not  having 
leifure  to  perufe  them,  fent  them  to  the  treafurer,  Danby, 
and  ordered  the  two  informers  to  lay  the  bufmefs  before 
that  minifter.  Tongue  confelTed  to  Danby,  that  he 
himfelf  had  not  drawn  the  papers,  that  they  had  been 
fecretly  thruft  under  his  door,  and  that,  though  he  fuf- 
pe£ted,  he  did  not  certainly  know,  who  was  the  author. 
After  a  few  days,  he  returned,  and  told  the  treafurer, 
that  his  fufi^icions,  he  found,  werejuft;  and  that  the 
author  of  the  intelligence,  whom  he  had  met  twice  or 

thrice 
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CHAP,  thrice  in  the  ilreet,  had  acknowledged  the  whole  matter/ 

LXVII.  ,  .  .     , 

n-     ^       I  and  had  given  hnn  a  more  particular  account  of  the  con- 

^^JS*      fpiracy,   but  defired,  that  his  name  might  be  concealed, 

being  apprehenfive  left  the  papifts  fiiould  murder  him. 

The  information  was  renewed  with  regard  to  Grove's 
and  Pickering's  intentions  of  fhooting  the  king  ;  and 
Tongue  even  pretended,  that,  at  a  particular  time,  they 
were  to  fet  out  forWindfor  with  that  intention.  Orders 
were  given  for  arrefling  them,  as  foon  as  they  (hould 
appear  in  that  place  :  But  though  this  alarm  was  more 
than  once  renewed,  fome  frivolous  reafons  were  ftill 
found  by  Tongue  for  their  having  delayed  the  journey. 
And  the  king  concluded,  both  from  thefe  evafions,  and 
from  the  myfterious,  artificial  manner  of  communicating 
the  intelligence,  that  the  whole  was  an  impoflure. 

Tongue  came  next  to  the  treafurer,  and  told  him, 
that  a  pacquet  of  letters,  written  by  jefuits  concerned  in 
the  plot,  was  that  night  to  be  put  into  the  poft-houfe  for 
Windfor,  directed  to  Benniiield,  ajefuit,  confeiTor  to  the 
duke.  When  this  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  the  king, 
he  replied,  that  the  pacquet  mentioned  had  a  few  hours 
before  been  brought  to  the  duke  by  Bennifield  ;  who  faid, 
that  he  fufpe^led  fome  bad  defign  upon  him,  that  the 
letters  feemed  to  contain  matters  of  a  dangerous  import, 
and  that  he  knew  them  not  to  be  the  hand-writing  of  the 
perfons  whofe  names  were  fubfcribed  to  them.  This 
incident  ftill  farther  confirmed  the  king  in  his  incredulity. 

The  matter  had  probably  fleeped  for  ever,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  anxiety  of  the  duke  ;  who,  hearing  that 
priefts  and  jefuits  and  even  his  own  confefTor  had  been 
accufed,  was  defirous,  that  a  thorough  enquiry  fhould  be 
made  by  the  council  into  the  pretended  confpiracy, 
Kirby  and  Tongue  v/ere  enquired  after,  and  were  now 
found  to  be  living  in  clofe  conne(5lion  with  Titus  Oates, 
the  perfon  who  was  faid  to  have  conveyed  the  firft  intel- 
ligence 
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liVence  to  Tono-ue.     Oates  affirmed,  that  he  had  fallen  Chap 

LXVil 
under  fufpicion  with  the  Jefujts;   that  he  had  received. 

three  blows  with  a  flick,  and  a  box  on  the  ear  from  the     >^7^» 

provincial  of  that  order,  for  revealing  their  confplracy  5 

And  that,  over-hearing  them  fpeak  of  their  intentions  to 

punifli  him  more  fevcrely  he  had  withdrawn,  and  cbn- 

cealed  himfelf.     This  man,   in  whofe  breaft  was  lodged 

a  fecret,  involving  the  fate  of  kins-s  and  kino-doins,  was 

allowed   to   remain    in    fuch    neccflity,    that   Kirby  was 

obliged  to  fupply  him  with  daily  bread  ;    and  it  was  a 

joyful  furprize  to  him,  when  he  heard,    that  the  council 

was  at  laft  difpofed  to  take  fome  notice  of  his  intelligence, 

fiut  as  he  expected  more  encouragement  from  the  public, 

than  from  the  king  or  his  minifters,   he  thought  proper, 

before  he  was  prefented   to  the  council,  to  go  with  his 

two  companions  to  Sir  Edmondfbury  Godfrey,  a  noted 

and  a£live  jullice  of  peace,  and  to  give  evidence  before 

him  of  all  the  articles  of  the  conrpiracy. 

The  v/onderful  intelligence,  which  Oates  conveyed  Oate/s  nar^ 
both  to  Godfrey  and  the  council,  and  after wai^ds  to  the  '^''*^* 
parliament,  was  to  this  purpofe  ^.  The  pope,  he  faid, 
on  examining  the  matter  in  tie  congregation  de  propa- 
ganda, had  found  himfelf  entitled  to  the  polTeilion  of 
England  and  Ireland  on  account  of  the  herefy  of  prince 
and  people,  and  had  accordingly  afTumed  the  fovcrcignty 
oFthefe  kingdoms.  This  fupreme  pov/er  he  had  thought 
J3roper  to  delegate  to  the  fociety  of  Jefuits;  and  de  Oliva, 
general  of  that  order^  in  confequence  of  the  papal  grant, 
had  exerted  every  act  of  regal  authority,  and  particularly 
had  fupplied,  by  commiflions  under  the  feal  of  the 
fociety,  all  the  chief  offices,  both  civil  and  military. 
Lord  Arundel  was  created  chancellor,  lord  *Powis  trea- 
furer.  Sir  William  Godolphin  privy  feal,  Coleman  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate,   Langhorne  attorney  general,  lord  Bellafis 

^  Oates's  narrative. 

VoL.VIIL  F  general 
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CRAP,  general  of  the  papal  army,  lord  Peters  Jieutenant  general, 

» ^, L'lord    Stafford    pay- m after  j     and    inferior    commiflions, 

*^7S.  figned  by  the  provincial  of  the  Jefuits,  were  diftributed 
all  over  England.  All  the  dignities  too  of  the  church 
were  filled,  and  many  of  them  with  Spaniards  and  other 
foreigners.  The  provincial  had  held  a  confult  of  the 
Jefuits  under  his  authority;  where  the  king,  whom  they 
opprobrioufly  called  the  Black  Baftard,  was  folemnly 
tried  and  condemned  as  a  heretic  ;  and  a  refolution  taken 
to  put  him  to  death.  Father  Le  Shee  (for  fo  this  great 
plotter  and  informer  called  father  la  Chaife,  the  noted 
confeflbr  of  the  French  king)  had  configned  in  London 
ten  thoufand  pounds  to  be  paid  to  any  man,  who  {hould 
merit  it  by  this  aflaliination,  A  Spanifh  provincial  had 
exprefled  like  liberality :  The  prior  of  the  Benedi6lines 
was  willing  to  go  the  length  of  fix  thoufand  :  The  Do- 
iTJinlcans  approved  of  the  action ;  but  pleaded  poverty. 
Ten  thoufand  pounds  had  been  offered  to  Sir  George 
Wakeman,  the  queen's  phyfician,  who  demanded  fifteen 
thoufand,  as  a  reward  for  fo  great  a  fervice  :  His  demand 
was  complied  with  ;  and  five  thoufand  had  been  paid  hinx 
by  advance.  Left  this  means  fhould  fail,  four  Irifh  ruf- 
fians had  been  hired  by  the  Jefuits,  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
guineas  a-piece,  to  ftab  the  king  at  Windfor  ;  and  Cole- 
man, fecretary  to  the  late  duchefs  of  York,  had  given  the 
mefl'enger,  who  carried  them  orders,  a  guinea  to  quicken 
his  diligence.  Grove  and  Pickering  were  alfo  employed 
to  ihoot  the  king  with  filver  bullets :  The  former  was  to 
receive  the  fum  -of  fifteen  hundred  pounds ;  the  latter,. 
being  a  pious  man,  was  to  be  rewarded  with  thirty 
thoufand  mafies,  which,  eftimating  maffes  at  a  fhilling 
a-piece,  amounted  to  a  like  value.  Pickering  would 
have  executed  his  purpofe,  had  not  the  flint  at  one 
time  dropped  out  of  his  piftol,  at  another  time  the 
priming:,     Coniers,  the  Jefuit,  had  bought  a  knife  at  the 

^  price 
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price  of  ten  (hillings,  which,  he  thought,  was  not  dear,  chap 
confidering  the  purpofe  for  which  he  intended  it,  to  wit, 
ftabbing  the  king.  Letters  of  fubfcription  were  circu- 
lated among  the  catholics  all  over  England  to  raife  a  fum 
for  the  fame  purpofe.  No  lefs  than  fifty  Jcfuits  had  met 
in  May  laft,  at  the  White-horfe  tavern,  v/here  it  was 
unanimoufly  agreed  to  put  the  king  to  death.  This  fynod 
did  afterwards,  for  more  convenience,  divide  thcmfelves 
into  many  lefler  cabals  or  companies  ;  and  Gates  was 
employed  to  carry  notes  and  letters  from  one  to  another, 
all  tending  to  the  fame  end,  of  murthering  the  king. 
He  even  carried,  from  one  company  to  another,  a  paper, 
in  which  they  formally  exprefTed  their  refolution  of 
executing  that  deed  ;  and  it  was  regularly  fubfcribed  by 
all  of  them.  A  wager  of  a  hundred  pounds  was  laid, 
and  ftakes  made,  that  the  king  fhould  eat  no  mere  Chrift- 
mas  pyes.  In  (hort,  it  was  determined,  to  ufe  the  ex- 
preflion  of  a  Jefuit,  that  if  he  would  not  become  R,  C. 
(Roman  Catholic)  he  fhould  no  longer  be  C.R.  (Charles 
Rex.)  The  great  fire  of  London  had  been  the  work  of 
the  Jefuits,  who  had  employed  eighty  or  eighty- fix  per- 
fons  for  that  purpofe,  and  had  expended  kven  hundred 
fire-balls  ;  but  they  had  a  good  return  for  their  money ; 
for  they  had  been  able  to  pilfer  goods  from  the  fire  to  the 
amount  of  fourteen  thoufand  pounds  :  The  Jefuits  had  alfo 
raifed  another  fire  on  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  v/hence  they 
had  ftolen  goods  to  the  value  of  two  thoufand  pounds; 
Another  at  Southwark  :  And  it  was  determined  in  like 
manner  to  burn  all  the  chief  cities  in  England.  A  paper 
model  was  already  framed  for  the  firing  of  London ;  the 
ftations  were  regularly  marked  out,  v/here  the  feveral 
fires  were  to  com.mence  ;  and  the  whole  plan  of  operations 
was  fo  concerted,  that  precautions  were  taken  by  the 
Jefuits  to  vary  their  meafures,  according  to  the  variation 
of  the  wind.      Fire-balls  were  familiarly  called  among 
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CHAP,  tbem  Teuxbury  muftard  pills  ;  and  were  faid  to  contain 
^  l^^-. Jj  a  notable  biting  fauce.  In  the  great  fire,  it  had  been 
1678.  determined  to  murther  the  king  ;  but  he  had  difplayed 
fuch  diligence  and  humanity  in  extinguifhing  the  flames, 
that  even  the  Jefuits  relented,  and  fpared  his  life.  Befides 
thefe  afl'affinations  and  fires  ;  infurre^ions,  rebellions, 
and  maflacres  were  projefled  by  that  religious  order  in  all 
the  three  kingdoms.  There  were  twenty  thoufand  ca- 
tholics In  London,  who  would  rile  in  four-and-twenty 
hours  or  lefs ;  and  Jennifon,  a  Jefuit,  faid,  that  they 
mighty  eafily  cut  the  throats  of  a  hundred  thoufand  pro- 
tellants.  Eight  thoufand  catholics  had  agreed  to  take 
arms  in  Scotland.  Ormond  was  to  be  murthered  by  four 
JefuitG ;  a  general  mafTacre  of  the  Irifh  proteftants  v/as 
concerted  j  and  forty  thoufand  bii.ck  bills  were  already 
provided  for  that  purpofe.  Coleman  had  remitted  two 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  to  promote  the  rebellion  in 
Ireland  ;  and  the  French  king  was  to  land  a  great  army  in 
that  illand.  Poole,  who  wrote  the  Synopfis,  was  par- 
ticularly marked  out  for  aiTaffination  ;  as  was  alfo  Dr. 
Stiiiingfleet,  a  controverfial  writer  againft  the  papifts. 
Burnet  tells  us,  that  Oates  paid  him  the  fame  compliment* 
After  all  this  havoc,  the  crown  was  to  be  ofi'ered  to  the 
duke,  but  on  the  following  conditions  ;  that  he  receive 
it  as  a  gift  from  the  pope;  that  he  confirm  all  the  papal 
commiflions  for  offices  and  employments  ;  that  he  ratify 
all  pad  tranfa^lions,  by  pardoning  the  incendiaries,  and 
the  murderers  of  his  brother  and  of  the  people ;  and 
that  he  confent  to  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  proteftant 
religion.  If  he  refufe  thefe  conditions,  he  himfelf  was 
imViediately  to  be  poifoned  or  aflailinated.  To  pot  James 
mujl  go  ;  according  to  the  exprcilion  afcribed  by  Oates  to 
the  Jefuits. 

Gates,  the  informer  of  this  dreadful  plot,  was  him- 
felf the  moft  infamous  of  mankind.     He  was  the  fon  of 
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an  anabaptifl  preacher,  chaplain  to  colonel  Pride ;  but  c^  H  a  p. 
having  taken  orders  in  the  church,  he  had  been  fettled  in  ^  -  -  ^ 
a  fmall  living  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  had  been  >^7S» 
indi(5led  for  perjury  j  and  by  fome  means  had  efcaped. 
He  was  afterwards  a  chaplain  on  board  the  fleet;  whence 
he  had  been  difmifTed  on  complaint  of  fome  unnatural 
pra6lices,  not  fit  to  be  named.  He  then  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  catholics  ;  but  he  afterwards  boafted,  that  his 
converfion  was  a  mere  pretence,  in  order  to  get  into  their 
fecrets  and  to  betray  them  " .  He  was  fent  over  to  the 
Jefuits'  college  at  St.  Omers,  and  though  above  thirty 
years  of  age,  he  there  lived  fome  time  among  the  ftudents. 
He  was  difpatched  on  an  errand  to  Spain  -,  and  thence  re- 
turned to  St.  Omers  ;  where  the  Jefuits,  heartily  tired  of 
their  convert,  at  laft  difmifled  him  from  their  feminary. 
It  is  likely,  that,  from  refentment  of  this  ufage,  as  well 
as  from  want  and  indigence,  he  was  induced,  in  combi- 
nation with  Tongue,  to  contrive  that  plot,  of  which  he 
accufed  the  catholics. 

This  abandoned  man,  when  examined  before  the 
council,  betrayed  his  impoftures  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
would  have  utterly  difcredited  the  moft  confiftent  (lory, 
and  the  moft  reputable  evidence.  While  in  Spain,  he 
had  been  carried,  he  faid,  to  Don  John,  who  promifed 
great  afliftance  to  the  execution  of  the  catholic  defigns. 
The  king  afked  him,  what  fort  of  a  man  Don  John  was  : 
He  anfwered,  a  tall  lean  man  ;  dire<£lly  contrary  to  truth, 
as  the  king  well  knew  °.  He  totally  miftook  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  Jefuits*  college  at  Paris  p.  Though  he  pre- 
tended great  intimacies  with  Coleman,  he  knew  him  not, 
when  placed  very  near  him  ;  and  had  no  other  excufe 
than  that  his  fight  was  bad  in  candle-light  *'.  He  fell 
into  like  miftakes  with  regard  to  Wakeman. 

'     n  Burnet,  Echard,  North,  L'Eilrange,  Sec,  •  Burner,  North.  ^ 

p  North.  q  Burnet,  North,  Trials, 

,  F  3  Not- 
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CHAP.      Notwithstanding  thcfe  obje^llons,  great  attention 
was  paid  to  Oates's  evidence,  and  the  plot  became  very 
foon  the  fubje£t  of  converfation,  and  even  the  objeft  of 
terror  to  the  people.     The  violent  animofity,  which  had 
been  excited  again  ft  the  catholics  in  general,  made  the 
public   fvvallow   the   groffeft   abfurdities    when  they  ac- 
companied an  accufation  of  thofe  religionifts  :    And  the 
more  diabolical  any  contrivance  appeared,  the  better  it 
fuited  the  tremendous  idea  entertained  of  a  Jefuit.     Danby 
likewife,    who  flood  in   oppofuion   to   the  French    and 
catholic  intereft  at  court,  was  willing  to  encourage  every 
llory,  which  might  ferve  to  difcredit  that  party.     By  his 
fuggeftion,    when    a  warrant   was    figned    for   arrefting 
Coleman,    there  was   inferted   a  claufe    for   feizing    his. 
papers  ;  a  circum.ftance  attended  with  the  moft  important; 
confequences. 

Coleman,    partly  on  his  own   account,    partly  by 

Coleman  s  •»     r         j  ^     t         j       j 

letters.        orders  from  the  duke,  had  been  engaged  in  a  correfpond- 

ence  with  father  Ja  Chaife,   with  the  pope's  nuncio  at 

BrufTels,  and  with  other  catholics  abroad  \   and   being 

himfelf  a  fiery  zealot,  bufy  and  fanguine,  the  expreflions 

in  his  letters   often  betrayed  great   violence  and    indif- 

creticn.      His  correfpondence,    during   the  years    1674, 

1675,  and  part  of  1676,  was  feized,  and  contained  many 

extraordinary  paflages.     In  particular  he  faid  to  la  Chaife, 

**  We  have  here  a  mighty  work  upon  our  hands,  no  lefs 

''  than  the  converficn  of  three  kingdoms,  and  by  that 

*'  perhaps  the  utter  fubduing  of  a  peftilent  herefy,  which 

''  has  a  long  time  domineered  over  a  great  part  of  this 

**  northern  world.      There  were    never  fuch  hopes  of 

^'  fuccefs,  fince  the  days  of  queen  Mary,  as  now  in  our 

-*'  days.     God  has  given  us  a  prince,"  meaning  the  duke, 

''  who  is  become  (may  I  fay  a  miracle)  zealous  of  being 

''  the  author  and  mftrument  of  fo  glorious  a  work  j  but 

♦         *'  the  oppofuion  we  are  fare  to  meet  with  is  alfo  like  to 

8  *'  be 
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"  be  great:  So  that  it  Imports  us  to  2;et  all  the  aid  and  chap. 

''  afTiftance  we  can."     In  another  letter  he  faid,  "  I  can  . .^ , 

"  fcarce  believe  myfelf  awake,   or  the  thing  real,  when      ^^'^* 
''  I  think  of  a  prince  in  fuch  an  age  as  we  live  in,   con- 
''  verted  to  fuch  a  degree  of  zeal  and  piety,  as  not  to 
*'  regard  any  thing  in  the  world  in  ccmparifon  of  God 
*'  Almighty's  glory,   the  falvation  of  his  o'^^i   foul,  and 
*'  the  converfion   of    our    poor    kingdom."       In    ether 
palTages  the  interefts  of  the  crown  of  England,  thofe  of 
the  French  king,  and   thofe  of  the  catholic  religion  are 
fpoken  of  as  infeparable.     The  duke  is  aifo  faid  to  have 
connected  his  interefts  unalterably  with  ihofe  of  Lev/is. 
The   king   himfelf,    he    affirms,    is    always    inclined   to 
favour  the  catholics,  when  he  may  do  it  without  hazard. 
''  Money,"   Coleman  adds,  "  cannot  fiiil  of  perfuading 
*'  the  king  to  any  thing.     There  is  nothing  it  cannot 
''  make  him  do,  were  it  ever  Co  much  to  his  prejudice. 
*'  It  has  fuch  an  ab'blute  power  over  him,  that  he  can- 
*'  not  rehfl  it.     Logic,  built  upon  money,  has  in  our 
*'  court   more   pov/erful   charms  than  any  other  fort  of 
<'  argument."     For  thefe  reafons,   he  propofed  to  father 
la  Chaife,  that  th^'  French  king  fhould  remit  the  fum  of 
300,000  pounds,    on  condition  that  the  parliament   be 
diflblved  ;    a  meafure,   to  which,   he  affirmed,  the  king 
was,  of  himfelf,   fufficiintly  inclined,  were  it  not  for  his 
hopes   of  obtaining  money   from    that   aflcmbly.      The 
parliament,   he  faid,  had  already  conftrained  the  king  to 
make  peace  v/ith  Holland,  contrary  to  the  interefls  of  the 
catholic  religion,  and  of  his  mofl  chriftian  majeily :  And 
if  they  fhould  meet  again,  they  would  furely  engage  him 
farther,  even  to  the  making  of  war  againft  France.     It 
appears  alfo  from   the  fame  letters,  that  the  afTe.nbling 
of  the  parliament  fo  late  as  April  in  the  year  16^5,  had 
been  procured  by  the  intrigues  of  the  catholic  and  French 
parry,  v/ho  thereby  intended  to  iliovv  the  Dutch  and  their 
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CHAP,  confederates,  that  they  coul^  expert  no  afliftance  from 

'678.  When  the  contents   of  thcfe  letters   were   publicly 

known,  they  diffafed  the  panic,  with  which  the  nation 
began  already  to  be  feized  on  account  of  the  popifti  plot. 
Men  reafoned  more  from  their  fears  and  their  paffions 
than  from  rhe  evidence  before  them.     It  is  certain,  that 
the  reftlefs  and  enterprizing  fpirit  of  the  catholic  churchy 
particularly  of  the  Jefuits,  merits  attention,  and  is,  in 
fome    degree,    dangerous    to    every    other    communion. 
Such    zeal   of   profelytifm    a6lur*tes    that    feifi",    that    its 
mi/Tionaries    have   penetrated   into  every  nation    of   the 
globe  j  and,  in  one  fenfe,  there  is  2.  popijh  plot  perpetually 
carrying  on  againft  all  dates,  proteftant,  pagan,  and  ma- 
hometan.     It  is  likevvife  very  probable,   that    the  con- 
verfion  of  the  duke,   and  the  favour  of  the   king  had 
infpired  the  catholic  priefts  with  new  hopes  of  recovering 
in    tnefe    iflands    their    loft    dominion,    and    gave   frefh 
vigour  to  that  intcmperjite  zeal,  by  v/hich  they  are  com- 
monly a^uated.     Their  lirft  aim  was  to  obtain  a  tole- 
ration }    Jind  fuch  was  the  evidence,   they  believed,    of 
their  theological   tenets,    that,    could   they  but  procure 
entire  liberty,  they  muft  infaliibly  in  time  open  the  eyes 
of   the    people.     After   they  had   converted  confiderable 
numbers,   they   might  be  enabled,   they   hoped,   to    re- 
inftate  themfelves  in  full  authority,   anc^  entirely  to  fup- 
prefs  that  herefy,  with  which  the  kingdom  had  fo  lono- 
been  infectcd.     Though  thcfe  dangers  to  the  proteftant 
religion  were  diftant,    it  was  juftiy  the  object  of  great 
concern  to  find,  that  the  heir  oF  the  crown  was  fo  blinded 
with  bigotry,  and  fo  deeply  engaged  in  foreign  interefts  j 
and  that  the  king  himfelf  had   been   prevailed  on,  from 
Ijw  interefts,   to  hearken  to  his  dangerous  infinuations. 
Very  bad  confequences  might  enfuc  from  fuch  perverfe 
habits    and    attachments  j     nor   could    the    nation    and 

par- 
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pari  lament  guard  againft  them  with  too  anxious  a  precau-  G  H  a  p. 
tion.  But  that  the  Roman  pontiff  could  hope  to  ^fTump.  ^  '  ^ 
the  fovereignty  of  thefe  kingdoms  ;  a  project,  which,  *^7^« 
even  during  the  darknefsof  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, would  have  appeared  chimerical :  That  he  ftiould 
delegate  this  authority  to  the  Jefuits  ;  that  order  in  the 
Romifli  church,  which  was  the  moft  hated ;  That  a 
maflacre  could  be  attempted  of  the  proteftants,  who  fur- 
pafled  the  catholics  a  hundred  fold,  and  were  invefted 
with  the  whole  authority  of  the  ftate  :  That  the  king 
himfelf  was  to  be  affaflinated,  and  even  the  duke,  the 
only  fupport  of  their  party  :  Thefe  were  fuch  abfurdities 
as  no  human  teftimony  was  fufficient  to  prove;  much 
lefs  the  evidence  of  one  man,  who  was  noted  for  infamy, 
and  who  could  not  keep  himfeif,  every  moment,  from 
falling  into  the  grofleft  inconfiftencies.  Did  fuch  intel- 
ligence deferve  even  fo  much  attention  as  to  be  refuted, 
it  would  appear,  that  Coleman's  letters  were  fufficient 
^lone  to  deftroy  all  its  credit.  For  how  could  fo  long  a 
train  of  correfpondence  be  carried  on,  by  a  man  fo  much 
trufted  by  the  party  ;  and  yet  no  traces  of  infurre^f^ions, 
if  really  intended,  of  fires,  malTacres,  afiaffinations,  inva- 
iions,  be  ever  difcovered  in  any  fmgle  pafTage  of  thefe 
letters  ?  But  all  fuch  reflections,  and  many  more,  equally 
obvious,  were  vainly  employed  againft  that  general  pre- 
pofTeflion,  with  which  the  nation  was  feized.  Oates's 
plot  and  Coleman's  were  univerfally  confounded  toge- 
ther :  And  the  evidence  of  the  latter  beino-  unoueflion- 
able,  the  belief  of  the  former,  aided  by  the  paifions  of 
hatred  and  of  terror,  took  pofTcffion  of  the  whole  people. 

There  was  danger,  however,  left  time  might  open  ,^jj^  q^^j, 
the  eyes  of  the  public;    when  the  m.urther  of  Godfrey Go^^rrey's 
completed  the  general  delufion,  and  rendered  the  preju- 
dices of  the  nation  abfolutely  incurable.     This  magiffrate 
^ad  been  miiiing  fome  days  ;  and  after  much  fearch,  and 
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C  H  A  P.  many  furmifes,  his  body  was  found  lying  in  a  ditch  at 
^__    ^    '  i  Primrofe-hill :   The  marks  of  ftrangling  were  thought  to 
1678.     appear  about  his  neck,  and  foqie  contufions  on  his  brcaft : 
His  own  fword  was  fticking  in  the  body;  but  as  no  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  blood  enfued  on  drawing  it,  it  was 
concluded,  that  it  had  been  thruft  in  after  his  death,  and 
that  he  had  not  killed  hlmfelf :    He  had  rings  on  his  fin- 
gers and  money  in  his  pocket :    It  was  therefore  infer- 
red, that  he   had  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  robbers. 
Without  farther  reafoning,  the  cry  rofe,  that  he  had  been 
aflaflinated  by  the  papifts,  on  account  of  his  taking  Gates's 
evidence.      This  clamour  was  quickly  propagated,  and 
met  with  univerfal  belief.      The  panic  fpread  h{df  on 
every  Ude  with  infinite  rapidity  ;  and  all  men,  aftonifhed 
with  fear,  and  animated  with  rage,  faw  in  Godfrey's  fate 
all  the  horrible  defigns  afcribed  to  the  Catholics  ;  and  no 
farther  doubt  remained  of  Gates's  veracity.     The  voice 
of  the  nation  united  againft  that  hated  fe<5t ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  that  the  bloody  confpiracy  was  fuppofed  to  be 
row  dete6ted,  men  could  fcarcely  be  perfuaded,  that  their 
lives  were  yet  in  fafety.    Each  hour  teemed  with  new  ru- 
Cener  1       niours  and  furmizet.     Invafions  from  abroad,  infurrec- 
eonfterna-    tions  at  home,  even  private  murthers  and  poifonings  were 
apprehended.     To  deny  the  reality  of  the  plot  was  to  be 
an  accomplice  :  To  hefitate  was  criminal :  Royabft,  Re- 
publican ;  Churchman,  Se6l:ary  ;  Courtier,  Patriot ;  all 
parties  concurred  in  the  illufion.     The  city  prepared  for 
its  defence,  as  if  the  enemy  were  at  its  gates  :  The  chains 
and  pofts  were  put  up  :  And  it  was  a  noted  faying  at  that 
time  of  Sir  Thomas  Player,  the  chamberlain,  that,  were 
it  not  for  thefe  precautions,  all  the  citizens  might  rife 
next  morning  with  their  throats  cut  ^ 

In  order  to  propagate  the  popular  frenzy,  feveral  arti- 
fices were  employed.      The  dead  body  of  Godfrey  was 
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carried  into  the  city,  attended  by  vaft  multitudes.      It  C  H  A  P, 
was  publicly  expofed  in  the  ftreets,  and  viewed  by  all  ^  _  _  ^ 
ranks  of  men  ;   and  every  one,  v^ho  faw  it,  went  away     1^78* 
inflamed,  as  well  by  the  mutual  contagion  of  fentiments, 
as  by  the  difmal  fpeiSlacle  itfelf.     The  funeral  pomp  was 
celebrated  with  great  parade.     The  corpfe  was  conduiSted 
through  the  chief  ftreets  of  the  city  :   Seventy-two  cler- 
gymen marched   before  :    Above  a  thoufand  perfons  of 
diftin<£l:ion  followed  after  :    And  at  the  funeral-fermon, 
two  able-bodied  divines  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  flood  on 
each  fide  of  the  preacher,  left,   in  paying  the  laft  duties 
to  this  unhappy  magiftrate,  he  fhould,  before  the  whole 
people,  be  murthered  by  the  Papifts  ^ 

In  this  difpofition  of  the  nation,  reafon  could  no  more 
be  heard  than  a  whifper  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  violent 
hurricane.      Even   at   prefent,    Godfrey's    murther   can 
fcarcely,  upon  any  fyftem,  be  rationally  accounted  for. 
.That  he  was  aftaffinated  by  the  Catholics,   feems  utterly 
improbable.     Thefe  religionifts  could  not  be  engaged  to 
commit  that  crime  from  policy^  in  order  to  deter  other  ma- 
giftrates  from  ailing  againft  them.     Godfrey's  fate  was 
no  wife  capable  of  producing  that  efFe61:,  unlefs  it  were 
publicly  know^n,  that  the  Catholics  we're  his  murtherers  ; 
an  opinion,  which,  it  was  eafy  to  forefee,  muft  prove  the 
ruin  cf  their  party.      Befides,    how   many  magiftrates, 
during  more  than  a  century,  had  a6led  in  the  m.oft  vialent 
manner  againft  the  Catholics,  without  its  being  ever  fuf- 
pe^led,   that  anyone  had  been  cut  off  by  affallination  ^ 
Such  jealous  ,times  as  the  prefent  were  furely  ill  fitted  for 
beginning  thefe  dangerous  experiments.     Shall  we  there- 
fore fay,  that  the  Catholics  were  pufhed  on,  not  by  po- 
liffy,  but  by  blind  revenge  againft  Godfrey  ?    But  God- 
frey had  given  them  little  or  no  occafion  of  offence  in 
taking  Oates's  evidence.     His  part  was  merely  an  zCt  of 
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c  H  A  P.  form,  belonging  to  his  office ;  nor  could  he,  or  any  man 
«^  ^  ''"  his  flation,  poflibly  refufe  it.  In  the  reft  of  his  con- 
'^7S'  clu6t,  he  lived  on  good  terms  with  the  Catholics,  and 
was  far  from  diftinguifhing  himfelf  by  his  feverity  againft 
that  fe(St,  It  is  even  certain,  that  he  had  contra6ied  an 
intimacy  with  Coleman,  and  took  care  to  inform  his  friend 
of  the  danger,  to  which,  by  reafon  of  Qatcs*s  evidence, 
he  was  at  prefent  expofed. 

There  are  fome  writers,  who,  finding  it  impofliblc 
to  account  for  Godfrey's  murther  by  the  machinations  of 
the  Catholics,  have  recourfe  to  the  oppollte  fuppofition. 
They  lay  hold  of  that  obvious  prefumption,  that  thofe 
commit  the  crime  who  reap  advantage  by  it;  and  they 
affirm  that  it  was  Shaftefbury  and  the  heads  of  the  po- 
pular party,  who  perpetrated  that  deed,  in  order  to  throw 
the  odium  of  it  on  the  Papifts.  If  this  fuppofition  be  re- 
ceived, it  muft  alfo  be  admitted,  that  the  whole  plot  v/as 
the  contrivance  of  thofe  politicians ;  and  that  Oatesadted 
altogether  under  their  djredlion.  But  it  appears,  that 
Gates,  dreading  probably  the  oppofition  of  powerful  ene- 
mies, had  very  apxioufly  acquitted  the  duke,  Danby,  Or- 
mond,  and  all  the  miniflry  ;  perfons  who  were  certainly 
the  moil  obnoxious  to  the  popular  leaders,  Belldes,  the 
whole  texture  of  the  plot  contains  fuch  low  ahfurdity, 
that  it  is  impoffibic  to  have  been  the  invention  of  any 
man  of  fcnfe  or  education.  It  is  true,  the  more  mon- 
ilrous  and  horrible  the  confpiracy,  the  better  was  it  fitted 
to  terrify,  and  thence  to  convince,  the  populace  :  But 
this  efte£l,  we  may  fafely  fay,  no  one  could  before- hand 
have  expected ;  and  a  fool  was  in  this  cafe  more  likely  to 
fiiccced  than  a  wife  man.  Had  Shaftefbury  laid  the  plan 
of  a  popifh  confpiracy,  he  had  probably  rendered  it  mo- 
derate, confident,  credible;  and  on  that  very  account 
had  never  met  with  the  prodigious  fuccefs,  with  whicri 
Qates's  tremendous  fictions  \^'ere  attended. 

We 
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We  muft,  therefore  be  contented  to  remain  for  ever  P  h  a  p. 

LXVIi. 

ignorant  of  the  actors  in  Godfrey's  murther ;  and  only         ^  -' -■« 

pronounce  in  general,  that  that  event,  in  all  likelihood,  i67*» 
had  no  connexion,  one  way  or  other,  with  the  popifh 
plot.  Any  man,  efpecially  fo  adivc  a  magiflrate  as  God- 
frey, might,  in  fuch  a  city  as  London,  have  many  ene- 
mies, of  whom  his  friends  and  family  had  no  fufpicion. 
He  was  a  melancholy  man  ;  and  there  is  fome  reafon, 
notwithftanding  the  pretended  appearances  to  the  contrary, 
to  fufpe^fl  that  he  fell  by  his  own  hands.  The  affair  was 
never  examined  with  tranquillity,  or  even  with  common 
fenfe,  during  ^^  time  5  and  it  is  impoiTible  for  us,  at  this 
diftance,  certainly  to  account  for  it. 

No  one  doubted  but  the  papifts  had  aflaffinated  Godfrey ; 
but  ftill  the  particular  a(3;ors  were  unknown.  A  procla- 
mation was  iffued  by  the  king,  offering  a  pardon  and  a 
reward  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  any  one  v/ho  (hould  dif- 
cover  them.  As  it  was  afterwards  furmized,  that  the 
terror  of  a  like  affailination  would  prevent  difcovery,  a 
new  proclamation  was  iffued,  promif:ng  abfolute  protec- 
tion to  any  one  who  (hould  reveal  the  fecret.  l^hus  were 
indemnityj  money,  and  fecurity  oficrcd  to  the  faireft  bid- 
der :  And  no  one  needed  to  fear,  during  the  prefent  fury 
of  the  people,  that  his  evidence  would  undergo  too  fevere 
a  fcrutiny. 

While  the  nation  was  In  this  f^srment,  the  parliament  sift  oaob. 
was  affembled.  In  his  fpeech  the  king  told  them,  that,  ^^Jt^/'^"^' 
though  they  had  given  money  for  difbanding  the  army  % 
he  had  found  Flanders  fo  expofed,  that  he  had  thought  it 
neceffary  flill  to  keep  them  on  foot,  and  doubted  not  but 
this  meafure  v/onld  meet  with  their  approbation.  He  in- 
formed them,  that  his  revenue  lay  under  great  anticipa- 

t  They  had  fronted  him  6co,cco  pounds  for  difoanding  the  army,  for  re- 
Imburfing  the  charges  cf  his  naval  armament,  and  for  paying  the  princefs  of 
Orange's  portion. 

tions. 
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CHAP,  tions,  and  at  beft  was  never  equal  to  the  conftant  and 

LXVJI. 

^  _  '  '  neceflary  expence  of  government ;  as  would  appear  from 
'678'  the  ftate  of  it,  which  he  intended  to  lay  before  them. 
He  alfo  mentioned  the  plot, -formed  againft  his  life  by 
Jefuits ;  but  faid,  that  he  would  forbear  delivering  any 
opinion  of  the  matter,  left  he  fhould  fcem  to  fay  too  much 
or  too  little ;  and  that  he  would  leave  the  fcrutiny  of  it 
entirely  to  the  law. 

The  king  was  anxious  to  keep  the  queftion  of  the  po- 
pifh  plot  from  the  parliament;  where, he fufpeded,  many 
defigning  people  would  very  much  abufe  the  prefent  cre- 
dulity of  the  nation  :  But  Danby,  who  hated  the  catho- 
lics, and  courted  popularity,  and  perhaps  hoped,  that  the 
king,  if  his  life  were  believed  in  danger  from  the  Jefuits, 
would  be  more  cordially  loved  by  the  nation,  had  enter- 
tained oppofite  defigns  ^  and  the  very  firft  day  of  the  fef- 
Hon,  he  opened  the  matter  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  The 
king  was  extremely  difpleafed  with  this  temerity,  and 
told  his  minifter,  "  Though  you  do  not  believe  it,  you 
*'  will  find,  that  you  have  given  the  parliament  a  handle 
*'  to  ruin  yourfelf,  as  well  as  to  difturb  all  my  affairs ; 
**  and  you  will  furely  live  to  repent  it."  Danby  had  af- 
terwards fufficient  reafon  to  applaud  the  fagacity  of  his 
tnafter. 

Zeal  of  the  The  cry  of  the  plot  was  immediately  echoed  from  one 
par  lament,  j^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Other.  The  authority  of  parliament  gave 
fandtion  to  that  fury,  with  which  the  people  were  already 
agitated.  An  addrefs  was  voted  for  a  folemn  fafl :  A  form 
of  prayer  was  contrived  for  that  folemnity  ;  and  becaufe 
the  popifti  plot  had  been  omitted  in  the  firft  draught,  it 
was  carefully  ordered  to  be  inferted  ;  left  omnifcience 
fhould  want  intelligence,  to  ufe  the  words  of  an  hifto- 
rian  "• 
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In  order  to  continue  and  propagate  the  alarm,  addreflesC  hap, 
were  voted  for  laying  before  the  houfe  fuch  papers  as.  ^  '  i 
might  difcover  the  horrible  confpiracy  ;  for  the  removal  ^^78. 
of  popifti  recufants  from  London  ;  for  adminiftering  every 
where  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy  ;  for  deny- 
ing accefs  at  court  to  all  unknown  or  fufpicious  perfons  ; 
and  for  appointing  the  trainbands  of  London  and  Weft- 
minfter  to  be  in  readinefs.  The  lords  Povvis,  Stafford, 
Arundel,  Peters,  and  Bellafis  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  were  foon  after  impeached  for  high  treafon. 
And  both  houfes,  after  hearing  Oates's  evidence,  voted, 
"  That  the  lords  and  commons  are  of  opinion,  that  there 
*'  hath  been,  and  ftill  is,  a  damnable  and  hellifh  plot, 
*'  contrived  and  carried  on  by  the  popifh  recufants,  for 
'^  aflaffinating  the  king,  for  fubverting  the  government, 
•'  and  for  rooting  out  and  deftroying  the  proteftant  re- 
«  ligion." 

So  vehement  were  the  houfes,  that  they  fat  every  day^ 
forenoon  and  afternoon,  on  the  fubjefl:  of  the  plot :  For 
no  other  bufinefs  could  be  attended  to.  A  committee  of 
lords  were  appointed  to  examine  prifoners  and  witnefies  : 
Blank  warrants  were  put  into  their  hands,  for  the  coni- 
mitment  of  fuch  as  {hould  be  accufed  or  fufpe6led.  Oates, 
who,  though  his  evidence  were  true,  muft,  by  his  own 
account,  be  regarded  as  an  infamous  villain,  was  by 
every  one  applauded,  careffed,  and  called  the  faviour  of 
the, nation.  He  was  recommended  by  the  parliament  to 
the  king.  He  was  lodged  in  Whitehall,  prote£led  by 
guards,  and  encouraged  by  a  penfion  of  1200  pounds  a- 
year. 

It  was  not  long  before  fuch  bountiful  encouragement  Bedioe's 
brought  forth  new  witnefles.     William  Bedloe,  a  man, 
if  poffible,  more  infamous   than  Oates,  appeared   next 
upon  the  flage.     He  was  of  very  low  birth,  had  been 
noted  for  feveral  cheats  and  even  thefts,  had  travelled 
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CHAP,  over  many  parts  of  Europe  under  borrowed  names,  arfd 
t  T         '  ;  frequently  pafTed  himfelf  for  a  man  of  quality,  and  had 
1678.     endeavoured,  by  a  variety  of  lyes  and  contrivances,  to 
prey  upon  the  ignorant  and  unwary.     When  he  appeared 
before  the  council,   he   gave    intelligence    of  Godfrey's 
rnurther  only,  which,  he  faid^  had  been  perpetrated  in 
Somerfet-houfe,  where  the  queen  lived,  by  papifts,  fome 
of  them  fervants  in  her  family.    He  was  queftioned  about 
the  plot;   but  utterly  denied  all  knowledge  of  it,  and  alfo 
aflerted,  that  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  Gates,     Next 
day,  when  examined  before  the  committee  of  lords,   he 
bethought  himfelf  better,  and  was  ready  to  give  an  ample 
account  of  the  plot,  which  he  found  fo  anxioufly  enquired 
into.      This  narrative  he  made  to  tally^  as  well  as  he 
could,  with  that  of  Oates^  which  had  been  publiflied  : 
But  that  he  might  make  himfelf  acceptable  by  new  mat- 
ter, he  added  fome  other  circumftances,  and  thefe,  flill 
more  tremendous  and  extraordinary.     He  faid,  that  ten 
thoufand  men  were  to  be  landed  from  Flanders  in  Bur- 
lington Bay,  and  immediately  to  feize  Hull  :   That  Jer- 
fey^and  Guernfey  were  to  be  furprized  by  forces  from 
Breft ;   and  that  a  French  Fleet  was^  all  laft  fummer, 
hovering  in  the  Channel  for  that  purpofe  :   That  the  lords 
Powis  and  Peters  were  to  form  an  army  in  Radnorfhire^ 
to  be  joined   by  another  army,  confifting  of  twenty  or 
thirty  thoufand  religious  men  and  pilgrims,  who  were  to 
land  at  Milford  Haven  from  St.  lago  in  Spain  :    That 
there  were  forty  thoufand  men  ready  in  London  ;  befides 
thofe,  who  would,  oil  the  alarm^  be  pofted  at  every  alc- 
houfe  door,   in  order  to  kill  the  foldicrs,   as  thev  came 
out  of  their  quarters  :    That   lord  Stafford,  Golemsn, 
and  father  Ireland  had  money  fufncicnt  to  defray  the  ex- 
pcnccs  of  all  thefe  armaments  :    That  he  himfelf  was  to 
receive  four  thoufand  pounds,  as  one  that  could  murxler  a 
man  ;  as  aUb  a  commifiioa  from  lord  Bellafis,  and  a  be- 
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nedi(^Ion  from  the  pope  :  That  the  king  was  to  be  aflaf-C  hap. 
finated  ;  all  the  proteftants  maflacred,  who   would  not  v..,     ^,  .,./ 
lerioufly  be  converted  ;  the  government  offered  to  one,     '^78. 
if  he  would  confent  to  hold  it  of  the  church  ;  but  if  he 
fhould  refufe  that  condition,  as  was  fufpedled,  the  fupreme 
authority  would  be  given  to  certain  lords  under  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  pope.     In  a  fubfequent  examination  before 
the  commons,  Bedloe  added  (forthefe  men  always  brought 
out  their  intelligence  fucceffively  and  by  piece-meal),  that 
lord  Carrington  was  alfo  in  the  confpiracy  for  raifing  men 
and  money  againft  the  government  ;  as  waslikewife  lord 
Brudenel.     Thefe  noblemen,   with  all  the  other  perfons 
mentioned   by   Bedioe,  were  immediately  committed  to 
cuftody  by  the  parliament. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  only  refource  of  Spain,  in 
her  prefent  decayed  condition,  lay  in  the  a/Tiftance  of 
England  ;  and,  fo  far  from  being  in  a  fituation  to  tranf- 
port  ten  thoufand  men  for  the  invafion  of  that  kingdom, 
fhe  had  folicited  and  obtained  Englifh  forces  to  be  fent 
into  the  garrifons  of  Flanders,  which  were  not  otherwife 
able  to  defend  themfelves  againft  thp  French.  The 
French  too,  we  may  obferve,  were,  at  that  very  time,  in 
open  war  with  Spain^  and  yet  are  fuppofed  to  be  engaged 
in  the  fame  defign  againft  England  ;  as  if  religious  mo- 
tives were  become  the  fole  actuating  principle  among 
fovereigns.  But  none  of  thefe  circumftances,  however 
obvious,  were  able,  when  fet  in  oppofition  to  multiplied 
horrors,  antipathies,  and  prejudices,  to  engage  the  leaft 
attention  of  the  populace  :  For  fuch  the  whole  nation 
were  at  this  time  become.  The  popifh  plot  pafled  for 
inconteftible  :  And  had  not  men  foon  expe<3:ed  with  cer- 
tainty the  legal  punifhment  of  thefe  criminals,  the  catho- 
lics had  been  expofed  to  the  hazard  of  an  univerfal  maf- 
facre.     The  torrent  indeed  of  national  prejudices  ran  fo 

Vol.  VIII.  G  high, 
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CHAP,  high,  that  no  one,   without  the  moft  imminent  danger, 
1       ^    '  idurft  venture  openly  to  oppole  it;  nay,  fcarcely  any  one, 
1678.      without  great  force  of  judgment,  could  even  fecretly  en- 
tertain an  opinion  contrary  to  the  prevailing  fentiments. 
The  loud   and  unanimous  voice  of  a  great  nation  has 
mighty  authority  overv^'eak  minds  ;  and  even  later  hifto- 
rians  are  fo  fwayed  by  the  concurring  judgment  of  fuch 
multitudes,  that  fome  of  them  have  efteemed  themfelves 
fufliciently    moderate,    when    they  affirmed,    that  many 
circumftances   of  the  plot  were  true,  though  fome  were 
added,  and  others  much  magnified.     But  it  is  an  obvious 
principle,  that   a   witnefs,  who  perjures  himfelf  in  one 
circumftance,    is  credible  in  none  :  And  the  authority  of 
the  plot,  even  to  the  end  of  the  profecutions,  ftood  en- 
tirely upon  witnefTes.     Though  the  catholics  had  been 
fuddenly  and  unexpectedly  deteded,  at  the  very  moment, 
when  their  confpiracy,  it  is  faid,  was  ripe  for  execution  ; 
rto  arms,    no  ammunition,  no  money,  no  commiffions, 
no  papers,  no  letters,  after  the  moft  rigorous  fearch,  ever 
Were  difcovered,  to   confirm  the  evidence  of  Oates  and 
Bedloe.     Yet  ftill   the  nation,  though  often  fruftrated, 
went  on  in  the  eager  purfuit  and  confident  belief  of  the 
confpiracy  :  And  even  the  manifold  inconfiftencies  and 
abfurdities,  contained   in  the  narratives,  inftead  of  dif- 
couraging  them,  ferved  only  as  farther  incentives  todif- 
cover   the  bottom  of  the  plot,  and  were  confidered  as 
flight  objedlionSj    which  a    more   complete  information 
would  fully  remove.     In  all  hiftory,  it  will   be  difficult 
to  find  fuch  another  inftance  of  popular  frenzy  and   bi- 
goted delufion. 

In  order  to  fopport  the  panic  among  the  people,  cfpe- 
cially  among  the  citizens  of  London,  a  pamphlet  was 
publiftied  with  this  title,  *'  A  narrative  and  im.partial  dif- 
<«  covcry  of  the  horrid  popifh  plot,  carried  on  for  burn- 
"  ing  and  deftroying  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftmin- 

♦'  iter 
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^^  fter  with  their  fuburbs :  fetting  forth  the  feveral  con-  chap. 

?    1  r    •  •  LXVII. 

*'  fults,  orders,  and  refolutions  or  the jefuits,  concerning, -  ~  _t 

*'  the  fame  :  By  captain  William  Bedloe,  lately  engaged  >673, 
*'  in  that  horrid  defign,  and  one  of  the  popifli  committee 
*'  for  carrying  on  fuch  fires."  Every  fire,  which  had  hap- 
pened for  feveral  years  paft,  is  there  afcribed  to  rhc  ma- 
chinations of  the  jefuits,  who  purpofcd,  as  Eedloe  faid, 
by  fuch  attempts,  to*find  an  opportunity  for  the  general 
mafTacre  of  the  proteftants ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  were 
well  pleafed  to  enrich  themfelves  by  pilfering  goods  from 
the  fire. 

The  king,  though  he  fcrupled  not,  wherever  he  could 
fpeak  (rGtly^  to  tlirow  the  higheft  ridicule  on  the  plot, 
and  on  all  who  believed  it ;  yet  found  it  neceflkry  to  adopt 
the  popular  opinion  before  the  parliament.  The  torrent, 
he  faw,  ran  too  ftrong  to  be  controuled  ;  and  he  could 
only  hope,  by  a  feeming  compliance,  to  be  able,  after 
fome  time,  to  guide  and  direft  and  elude  its  fury.  He 
made  therefore  a  fpeech  to  both  houfes ;  in  which  he  told 
themj  that  he  would  take  the  utmoft  care  of  his  perfoii 
during  thefe  times  of  danger  ;  that  he  was  as  ready  as 
their  hearts  could  wifh,  to  join  with  them  in  all  means 
for  eftablifliing  the  proteftant  religion,  not  only  during 
his  own  time,  but  for  all  future  ages;  and  that,  provided 
the  right  of  fucceilion  v/ere  preferved,  he  v/ould  confent 
to  any  laws  for  retraining  a  popiih  fuccelTor :  And  ia 
conclufion,  he  exhorted  them  to  think  of  effe£lual  means 
for  the  convI6lion  of  popifh  recufants ;  and  he  highly 
praifed  the  duty  and  loyalty  of  all  his  fubjecfts,  who  had 
difcovered  fuch  anxious  concern  for  his  fafety. 

These  gracious  expreflions  abated  nothing  of  the  ve- 
hemence of  parliamentary  proceedings.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced for  a  new  teft,  in  which  popery  was  denominated 
idolatry  ;  and  all  members,  who  refufed  this  teft,  were 
excluded  from  both  houfes.    The  bill  pafled  the  commons 

G  2  without 
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CHAP,  without  much  oppofitlon  ;  but  in  the  upper  houfe  the 
L„  '  ^    '  iduke  moved,  that  an  exception  might  be  admitted  in  hii 
1678,     favour.     With  great  earneftnefs,  and  even  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  he  told  them,  that  he  was  now  to  caft  himfelf 
on  their  kindnefs,    in  the   greateft  concern,   which  he 
.     could  have  in  the  world  ;  and  he  protefted,  that,  what- 
ever his  religion  might  be,  it  (hould  only  be  a  private 
thiug  between  God  and  his  own  foul,  and  never  (hould 
appear   in    his    public    condu(5l.     Notwithftanding  this 
flrong  effort,  in  fo  important  a  point,  he  prevailed  only 
by  two  voices ;  a  fufficient  indication  of  the  general  dif- 
pofition  of  the  people.      *'  1   would   not  have,"  faid  a 
noble  peer,   in  the  debate  on   this  bill,  ''  fo  much  as  a 
popifli  man  or  a  popifli  woman  to  remain  here  ;  not  (o 
much  as  a  popifh  dog  or  a  popifli  bitch  ;  not  fo  much 
as  a  popifli  cat  to  pur  or  mew  about  the  king."    What 
is  more  extraordinary ;  this  fpeech  met  with  praife  and 
approbation. 

Encouraged  by  this  general  fury,  the  witnefles  went 
flill  a  ftep  farther  in  their  accufations  ;  and  though  both 
Oatcs  and  Bedloe  had  often  declared,  that  there  was  no 
other  perfon  of  diftin«5tion,  whom  they  knew  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  plot,  they  were  now  fo  audacious  as  to  ac- 
cufe  the  queen  herfelf  of  entering  into  the  defign  againft 
the  life  of  herhufband.  The  commons,  in  an  addrefs  to 
the  king,  gave  countenance  to  this  fcandalous  accufation  ; 
but  the  lords  would  not  be  prevailed  with  to  join  in  the 
addrefs.  It  is  here,  if  any  where,  that  we  may  fufpedl 
the  fuggeftions  of  the  popular  leaders  to  have  had  place. 
The  king,  it  was  well  known,  bore  no  great  affedion  to 
his  confort ;  and  now,  more  than  ever,  when  his  brother 
and  heir  was  fo  much  hated,  had  reafon  to  be  defirous  of 
iflue,  which  might  quiet  the  jealous  fears  of  his  people. 
This  very  hatred,  which  prevailed  againft  the  duke, 
would  much  facilitate,  he  knew,  any  expedient  that 
o  couU 
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could  be  clevlfed  for  the  exclufion  of  that  prince  :  and  ^l^vii^* 
nothing  farther  feemed  requifite  for   the  king,  than  to^..*^^--.^ 
give  way  in  this  particular  to  the  rage  and   fury  of  the     '^^ 
nation.       But  Qharles,  notwithftanding  all  allurements 
of  pleafure,  or  intereft,  or  fafety,  had  the  generofity  to 
protedi  his   injured  confort.     "  They   think,"  faid   he, 
*'  I  have  a  mind  to  a  new  wife  ;  but  for  all  that,  I  will 
''  not  fee  an  innocent  woman  abufed  ^."     He  immedi- 
ately ordered   Oates  to  be  ftridlly  confined,  feized  his 
papers,  and  difmifled   his  fervants  ;  and  this   daring  in- 
former  was  obliged   to  make  applications  to  parliament, 
in  order  to  recover  his  liberty. 

During  this  agitation  of  men's  minds,  the  parliament 
gave  new  attention  to  the  militia ;  a  circumftance,  which, 
even  during  times  of  greateft  tranquillity,  can  never  pru- 
dently be  negle6led.     They  pafled   a  bill,  by  which   it 
was  enabled,  that  a  regular  militia  fhould   be  kept  in 
arms,  during  fix  weeks  of  the  year,  and   a  third  part  of 
them  do  duty  every  fortnight  of  that  time.     The  popu- 
lar leaders  probably  intended  to  make  ufe  of  the  general 
prejudices,  and   even    to    turn    the  arms   of  the  people 
againfl   the  prince  *.     But  Charles  refufed    his  afTent  to 
the  bill,  and   told  the   parliament,  that  he  would  not, 
were  it  for  half  an  hour,    part  fo  far  with  the  power  of 
the  fword  :  But  if  they  would  contrive  any  other  bill  for 
ordering  the  militia,  and  ftill  leave  it  in  his  power  to  af- 
femble  or  difmifs  them  as  he  thought  proper,  he  would 
willingly  give  it  the  royal  afTent.  The  commons,  difTatis- 
iied  with  this  negative,  though  the  king  had  never  before 
employed  that  prerogative,    immediately   voted  that  all 
the  new-levied  forces  fhould  be  difbanded.     They  pafTed 
a  bill,  granting  money   for  that  purpofe;  but  to  fhew 
their  extreme  jealoufy  of  the  crown,  befides  appropriating 
the  money  by  the  flridefl  claufes,  they  ordered  it  to  be 
paid,  not  into  the  exchequer,  but  into  the  chamber  of 

w  North's  Exam^n.  p.  186,  'Burnet,  toI.  i.  p.  437. 
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C  H  A  P.  London.     The  lords  demurred  with  regard  to  fo  extraor- 

LXVII.  . 

t       ^    '  idinary  a  claufe,  which  threw  a  violent  refle£iion  on  the 

^^7^'     king's  minifters,  and  even  on  himfelf ;  and  by  that  means 
the  a<S]t  remained  in  fufpence. 
Accufdtion       ■^'T  '^^'^5  ^'^  v/onderj   that  the  prefent  ferment  and  cre- 
Oi'Danby.    ^uHty  of  the  nation  engaged  men  of  infamous  character 
and  indigent  circumftances  to  become  informers  j  when 
perfons  of  rank  and  condition  could  be  tempted  to  give 
into  that  fcandalous    pra6lice.      Montague,    the   king's 
ambatTador  at  Paris,  had   procured  a  feat  in  the  lower 
houfe  ;  and  without  obtaining  or  afKing  the  king's  leave, 
he  fuddenly  came  over  to  England.     Charles,  fufpe(5llng 
his  intention,  ordered  his  papers  to  be  feized ;  but  Mon- 
tague, who  forefaw  this  meafure,  had  taken  care  to  fe- 
crete  one  paper,   which  he  immediately  laid  before  the 
houfe  of  commons.     It  was  a  letter  from  the   treafurer 
Danby,  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  during;  the 
negociations  at  Nimeguen  for  the  general  peace.     Mon- 
tague was  there  directed  to  make  a  demand  of  money 
from  France  ;  or  in  other  words,  the  king  was  willing 
fecretly  to  fell  his  good  offices  to   Lewis,  contrary  to  the 
general  interefts  of  the  confederates,  and  even  to  thofe 
of  his  own  kingdoms.     The  letter,  among  other  parti- 
culars, contains  thefe  words  :  "  In  cafe  the  conditions 
"  of  peace  fhall   be  accepted,  the  king  expecSls  to  have 
"  fix  millions  of  livres  a  year   for  three  years,  from  the 
''  time  that  this  agreement  fhall  be  figned  between  his 
*'  majefty  and  the  king  of  France  ;  becaufe  it  will  proba- 
''  bly  be  two  or  three  years  before  the  parliament  will 
*'  be  in  humour  to  give  him  any  fupplies  after  the  mak- 
ing of  any   peace  with    France  j  and  the  ambaiTador 
here  has  always  agreed  to  that  fum ;  but  not  for  fo 
*'  long  a  time."     Danby  was  fo  unwilling  to  engage  in 
this  negociation,  that  the  king,  to  fatis/y  him,  fubjoined 
with  his  own  hand  thefe  words  :    "  This  letter  is  writ 
l^  by  my  order,  C.  R."     Montague,  who  revealed  this 
I  fecret 
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fecret  correfpondence,  had  even  the  bafenefs  to  fell   his  ^,"  ^^/« 
bafe  treachery  at  a  ngh  price  to  the  t  rench  monarch  ".      * ^^ j 

The  commori  were  inflamed  with  this  intelligence  ^^7^* 
againft  Danby  ;  and  carrying  their  fufpicions  farther  than 
the  truth,  they  concluded,  that  the  king  had  all  along 
a£led  in  concert  with  the  French  court  j  and  that  every 
ftep,  which  he  had  taken  in  conjunclion  with  the  allies, 
had  been  illufory  and  deceitful.  Dellrous  of  getting  to 
the  bottom  o;  fo  important  a  fecret,  and  being  pufhed  by 
Danby's  numerous  enemies,  they  immediately  voted  an 
impeachment  of  high  treafon  againii:  that  minifler,  and  His  im- 
fent  up  fix  articles  to  the  houfe  of  peers.  Thefe  articles  F^^*^^*^'^"^- 
were.  That  he  had  traiteroufly  engrofled  to  himfelf  regal 
powerj  by  givmg  inftrudlions  to  his  majefty's  ambaffa- 
dors,  without  the  participation  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate, 
or  the  privy-council  :  That  he  had  traiteroufly  endeavour- 
ed to  fubvert  the  government,  and  introduce  arbitrary 
power  ;  and  to  that  end,  had  levied  and  continued  an 
army,  contrary  to  zOl  of  parliament:  That  he  had  trai- 
teroufly endeavoured  to  alienate  the  afteclions  of  his  ma- 
jefly's  fubjedls,  by  negociating  a  difadvantageous  peace 
with  France,  and  procuring  money  for  that  purpofe  : 
That  he  was  popifliiy  aiFecled,  and  had  traiteroufly  con- 
cealed, after  he  had  notice,  the  late  horrid  and  bloody 
plot,  contrived  by  the  papifls  againft  his  majefty's  perfon 
and  government  :  That  he  had  wafted  the  king's  treafure  : 
And  that  he  had,  by  indirecSt  means,  obtained  feveral  ex- 
orbitant grants  from  the  crown.        » 

It  is  certain,  that  the  treafurcr,  in  gii'ing  inftructions 
to  an  ambaftador,  had  exceeded  the  bounds  of  his  o^ce ; 
and  as  the  genius  of  a  monarchy,  ftridtly  limited,  requires, 
that  the  proper  minifter  fhould  be  anfv/erable  for  every 
abufe  of  power,  the  commons,  though  they  here  advanced 
a.  new  prctenfion,  might  juftify  themfelves  by  the  utility, 

a  Appendix  to  Sir  John  Dalrymplc's  Memoirs, 
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CHAP,  and  even  necefTity  of  it.  But  in  other  refpefls  their 
i  "^  '  ,  charge  againft  Danby  was  very  ill  grounded.  That  mi- 
J67S.  nifter  made  it  appear  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  not  only  that 
Montague,  the  informer  againft  him,  had  all  along  pro- 
moted the  money-negociatlons  with  France,  but  that  he 
himfelf  was  ever  extremely  averfe  to  the  intereils  of  that 
crown,  which  he  efleemed  pernicious  to  his  mafter,  and 
to  his  country.  The  French  nation,  he  faid,  had  always 
entertained,  as  he  was  certainly  informed,  the  highefl 
contempt,  both  of  the  king's  perfon  and  government. 
His  diligence,  he  added,  in  tracing  and  difcovering  the 
popifh  plot,  was  generally  known  ;  and  if  he  had  com- 
mon fenfe,  not  to  fay  common  honefty,  he  would  furely 
be  anxious  to  preferve  the  life  of  a  mafter,  by  whom  he 
was  fo  much  favoured.  He  had  wafled  no  treafure,  be-? 
caufe  there  was  no  treafure  to  wafte.  And  though  he 
had  reafon  to  be  grateful  for  the  king's  bounty,  he  hzd 
made  more  moderate  acquifitions  than  were  generally 
imagined,  and  than  others  in  his  office  had  often  done^ 
even  during  a  fliorter  adminifiration. 

The  houfe  of  peers  plainly  faw,  that,  allowing  all 
the  charge  of  the  commons  to  be  true,  Danby's  crime  fell 
not  under  the  ftatute  of  Edward  III. ;  and  though  the 
words,  treafon  and  ira'iteroufy\  had  been  carefully  inferted 
in  feveral  articles,  this  appellation  could  not  change  the 
nature  of  things,  or  fubjecl  him  to  the  penalties  annexed 
to  that  crime.  They  refufed,  therefore,  to  commit  Dan- 
by upon  this  irregular  charge  :  The  commons  infiftcd  on 
their  demand  ;  and  a  great  conteft  was  likely  to  arife,, 
when  the  king,  who  had  already  ktn  fufficient  in- 
ftances  of  the  ill-humour  of  the  parliament,  thought  pro- 
per to  prorogue  them.  This  prorogation  was  foon  after 
iJiirolurioij  followed  by  a  diflblution  ;  a  defperate  rem.edy  in  the  pre- 
ot  the  long  feiu  difpofition  of  the  nation.     But  the   difeafe,  it  muft 

parluu.tnt.  * 

be  owned,  the  king  had  reafon  to  efteem  defperate.    The 

utmoft  rage  had  been  difcovered  by  the  commons,  on 

account 
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account  of  the  poplfh  plot;  and  their  fury  began  already  ^^xvli^' 

to  point  againft  the  royal  family,  if  not  againft  the  throne  < ^ / 

itfelf.  The  duke  had  been  ftruck  at  in  feveral  motions  :  ^^7^* 
The  treafurer  had  been  impeached :  All  fupply  had  been 
refufed,  except  on  the  mofl:  difagreeable  conditions : 
Fears,  jealoufies,  and  antipathies  were  every  day  multi- 
plying in  parliament:  And  though  the  people  were 
ftrongly  infe6ted  with  the  fame  prejudices,  the  king  hoped, 
that,  by  diflblving  the  prefent  cabals,  a  fet  of  men  might 
be  chofen,  more  moderate  in  their  perfuits,  and  lefs 
tainted  with  the  virulence  of  fadlion. 

Thus  came  to  a  period  a  parliament,  which  had  fitten  itscharac- 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  this  reign  one  year  excepted/^'^* 
Its  conclufion  was  very  different  from  its  commencement. 
Being  ele61ed  during  the  joy  and  fcllivity  of  the  reftora- 
tion^  it  confided  almod"  entirely  of  royaiifts;  vvi^.o  v/ere 
difpofed  to  fupport  the  crown  by  all  the  liberality,  which 
the  habits  of  that  age  would  permit.  Alarmed  by  the 
alliance  with  France,  they  gradually  withdrew  their  con- 
fidence from  the  king  ;  and  finding  him  fiill  to  perfevere 
in  a  foreign  intereft,  they  proceeded  to  difcover  fymptoms 
of  the  moit  refractory  and  moft  jealous  difpofition.  The 
popifli  plot  pufned  them  beyond  all  bounds  of  modera^ 
tion  ;  and  before  their  diiToIution,  they  feemed  to  be 
treading  fafl  in  the  footfteps  of  the  !aft  long  parliament, 
on  whofc  conduct  they  threw  at  firft  fuch  violent  blame. 
In  all  their  variations,  they  had  ftill  followed  the  opinions 
and  prejudices  of  the  nation  ;  and  ever  feemed  to  be  more 
governed  by  humour  and  party-views  than  by  public 
intereft,  and  more  by  public  intereft  than  by  any  corrupt 
or  private  influence. 

During  the  fitting  of  the  parliament,  and  after  its 
prorogation  and  difTolution,  the  trials  of  the  pretended 
criminals  were  carried  onj  and  the  courts  of  judicature, 
places,  which,  if  polTible,  ought  to  be  kept  more  pure 
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CHAP,  from  injuftice  than  even  national  alTemblies  themfelvesj 
1  ^  '  t  were  ftrongly-  infctfleJ  with  the  fame  party  rage  and  bi- 
^  '^^?*     eoted  prejudices.     Coleman,   the  moft  obnoxious  of  the 

Trial  of         °  . 

Cokman.  confplrators,  was  nric  brought  to  his  trial.  His  letters 
were  produced  againfl  him.  They  contained,  as  he 
himfelf  confefTed,  much  indifcretion  :  But  unlefs  fo  far 
as  it  is  illegal  to  be  a  zealous  catholic,  they  feemed  to  prove 
nothing  criminal,  much  lefs  treafonable  againft  him. 
Gates  and  Bedloe  depofed,  that  he  had  received  a  com- 
miflion,  figned  by  the  fuperior  of  the  jefuits,  to  be  papal 
iecretary  of  ftate,  and  had  conlented  to  the  poifoning, 
fhooting,  and  ftabbing  of  the  king  :  He  had  even,  ac- 
cording to  Oates's  depofition,  advanced  a  guinea  to  pro- 
mote thofe  bloody  purpofes.  Thefe  wild  ftories  were 
confounded  with  the  projects  contained  in  his  letters ; 
and  Coleman  received  fentence  of  death.  The  fentence 
w^as  foon  after  executed  upon  himy.  He  fuiFered  with 
calmnefs  and  conftancy,  and  to  the  laft  perfifted  in  the 
flrongeft  proteRations  of  his  innocence. 

^rr  1    1        Coleman's  execution  was   fucceeded  by  the  trial   of 
Of  Irelaad.  _  •' 

father  Ireland,  who,  it  is  pretended,  had  figned,  toge- 
ther with  fifty  jefuits,  the  great  refolution  of  murdering 
the  king.  Grove  and  Pickering  who  had  undertaken  to 
fhoot  him,  were  tried  at  the  fame  time.  The  only  witnefies 
againft  the  prifoners  were  ftill  Oates  and  Bedloe.  Ireland 
affirmed,  that  he  was  in  Staftordfhire  all  the  month  of 
Auguft  laft,  a  tim.e  when  Oates's  evidence  made  him  in 
London.  He  proved  his  affertion  by  good  evidence,  and 
would  have  proved  it  by  undoubted  ;  had  he  not,  moft 
iniquitoufly,  been  debarred,  v/hile  in  prifon,  from  all  ufe 
of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  denied  the  liberty  offending 
for  witnefles.  All  thefe  men,  before  their  arraignment, 
were  condemned  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  jury,  and 
fpedators  -,  and  to  be  a  jefuit,  or  even  a  catholic,  was  of 
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kfelf  a  fufficlent  proof  of  guilt.  The  chief  juftice*  in  ^,^^^j^- 
particular,  gave  fandtion  to  all  the  narrow  prejudices  and  <^,,^^^ 
bigoted  fury  of  the  populace.  Inftead  of  being  counfel  «^7*' 
for  the  prifoners,  as  his  office  required,  he  pleaded  the 
caufe  againft  them,  brow- beat  their  witnefles,  and  on 
every  occafion  reprefented  their  guilt  as  certain  and  un- 
controverted.  He  even  went  fo  far  as  publicly  to  affirm, 
that  the  papifts  had  not  the  fame  principles  which  pro- 
tefbnts  have,  and  therefore  were  not  entitled  to  that  com- 
mon credence^  which  the  principles  and  practices  of  the 
latter  call  for.  And  when  the  jury  brought  in  their  ver- 
di61:  againft  the  prifoners,  he  faid,  "  You  have  done, 
*'  gentlemen,  like  very  good  fubjefts,  and  very  good 
"  Chriftians,  that  is  to  fay,  like  very  good  Proteftants  : 
*'  And  now  much  good  may  their  30,000  mafles  do 
"  them,"  Alluding  to  the  mafles,  by  which  Pickering 
was  to  be  rewarded  for  murdering  the  king.  All  thefc 
unhappy  men  went  to  execution,  protcfting  their  inno- 
cence :  a  circumftance,  which  made  no  impreffion  on  the 
fpedators.  The  opinion,  that  the  jefuits  allowed  of  lies  ,670. 
and  mental  refervations  for  promoting  a  good  caufe,  was '"^^  J^"' 
at  this  time  fo  univerfally  received,  that  no  credit  was 
given  to  teftimony  delivered  either  by  that  order,  or  by 
any  of  their  difciples.  It  was  forgotten,  that  all  the  con- 
fpirators,  engaged  in  the  gun-powder  treafon,  and  Gar- 
net, the  jefuit,  among  the  reft,  had  freely  on  the  fcafFold 
made  confeffion  of  their  guilt. 

Though  Bedloe  had  given  information  of  Godfrey's 
murder,  he  ftill  remained  a  fmgle  evidence  againft  the 
perfons  accufed  ;  and  all  the  allurements  of  profit  and 
honour  had  not  hitherto  tempted  any  one  to  confirm  the 
teftimony  of  that  informer.  At  laft,  means  were  found 
to  compleat  the  legal  evidence.  One  Prance,  a  filver- 
fmith,  and  a  catholic,  had  been  accufed  by  Bedloe  of 
being  an  accomplice  in  the  murder ;  and  upon  his  denial 
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C  H  A  P. had  been  thrown  into  prlfon,  loaded  with  heavy  irons^ 
,and  confined  to  the  condemned  hole,  a  place  cold,   dark, 
and  full  of  naftinefs.      Such  rigours  were  fuppofed  to  be 
exercifed   by  orders  from  the  fecret  committee  of  lords, 
particularly  Shaftefbury  and  Buckingham;  who,  in  ex- 
amining the  prifoners,  ufually  employed  (as  is  faid,  and 
indeed    fufHciently   proved)    threatenings  and   promifes, 
rigour  and  indulgence,  and  every  art,  under  pretence  of 
extorting  the  truth  from  them.     Prance  had  not  courage 
to  refift,  but  confefTed   himfelf  an  accomplice   in  God- 
frey's   murder.      Being   a(ked   concerning   the    plot,  he 
alfo  thought  proper  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  and   con- 
veyed fome   intelligence  to  the  council.     Among  other 
abfurd  circumftances,  he  faid  that  one  Le  Fevre  bought 
a  fecond-hand  fvvord  of  him  ;  becaufe   he   knew   not,  as 
he    faid,  what  times    were   at  hand  :  And    Prance   ex- 
prefling  fome  concern  for  poor  tradefmen,  if  fuch  times 
came;  Le   Fcvre   replied,  that   it  vi^ould  be  better  for 
tradefmen,  if  the  catholic  religion  were  reftored  :  And 
particularly,  that  there  would  be  more  church  work  for 
filverfmiths.    All  this  information,  vrith  regard  to  the 
plot  as  well  as  the  murder  of  Godfrey,  Prance  folemn- 
Jy  retracted,  both  before  the  king  and  the  fecret  commit-* 
tee:  But  being  again  thrown  into  prifon,  he  was  indu- 
ced, by  new  terrors  and  new  fufFerings,  to  confirm  hi& 
firft  information,  and  was  now  produced  as  a  fufficient 
evidence. 

Kill,  Green,  and  Berry  were  tried  for  Godfrey's 
murder  ;  all  of  them  men  of  low  ftations.  Hill  was 
fervant  to  a  phyllcian  :  The  other  two  belonged  to  the 
popilh  chapel  at  Somerfet-houfe.  It  is  needlefs  to  run 
over  all  the  particulars  of  a  long  trial  :  It  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  fay,  that  Bedioe's  evidence  and  Prance's  were 
in  many  circumftances  totally  irreconcileable  ;  that  both 
of  them  laboured  under  unfurmountable  difJicuUics,  not 
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to  fay  grofs  abfurdities ;  and  that  they  were  invalidated  chap. 
by  contrary  evidence,  which  is  altogether   convincing;. >.  'i 

But  all  was  in  vain  :  The  prifoners  were  condemned  and     '^79* 
executed.     They  all  denied  their  guilt  at  their  execution  :^^^-  Vl^ 

■^  °     ,  'and  22th. 

and  as  Berry  died  a  proteftant,  this  circumftance  was 
regarded  as  very  confiderable  :  But,  inftead  of  its  giving 
fome  check  to  the  general  credulity  of  the  people,  men 
were  only  furprifed,  that  a  proteftant  could  be  induced  at 
his  death  to  perfift  in  fo  manifeft  a  falfhood. 

As  the  army  could  neither  be  kept  up,  nor  difbandei 
without  money,    the    king,    how  little  hopes  foever  he 
could    entertain    of   more    compliance,    found    himfelf 
obliged    to   fummon    a    new    parliament.     The  blood,  New  elec- 
already  (hed  on  account  of  the  popifh  plot,  inftead  of  '""'' 
fatiating  the  people,  ferved  only  as  an  incentive  to  their 
fury ;  and  each  convidlion  of  a  criminal  was  hitherto 
regarded  as  anew  proof  of  thofe  horrible  defigns,  imputed 
to  the   papifts.     This  ele£lion    is    perhaps   the  firft  in 
England,    which,  fince  the  commencement  of  the  mo- 
narchy, had  been  carried  on  by  a  violent  contefl  between 
the  parties,  and  where  the  court  interefted   itfelf,  to  a 
high  degree,  in  the  choice  of  the  national  reprefentatives. 
But  all  its  efforts  were   fruitlefs,    in   oppofition  to   the 
torrent   of  prejudices,    which   prevailed.      Religion,  li- 
berty, property,  even  the  lives  of  men  were  now  fup- 
pofed  to  be  at  flake ^  and  no  fecurity,  it  was  thought, 
except  in  a  vigilant  parliament,  could  be  found  againft 
the  impious  and  bloody  confpirators.     Were  there  any 
part  of  the  nation,  to  which  the  ferment,  occafioned  by 
the  popifh  plot,  had  not  as  yet  propagated  itfelf  j  the  new 
cIe£lions,  by  interefting  the  v/hole  people  in  public  con- 
cerns, tended  to  difFufe  it  into  the  remotefl  corner  ^  and 
the  confternation,  univerfally  excited,  proved  an  excel- 
lent engine  for  influencing  the  eledors.      All  the  zealots 
of  the  former  parliament  were  re-chofen  :  New  ones  wefe 
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CHAP,  added  :    The  prefbyterians   in  particular,    beine:  tranf- 
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>  ^  '  ported  with  the  molt  inveterate  antipathy  againft  popery, 
^679-  were  very  active  and  very  fuccefsful  in  the  ele6lions. 
That  party,  it  is  faid^  firft  began  at  this  time  the  abufe 
of  fplitting  their  freeholds,  in  order  to  multiply  votes 
and  ele6lors.  By  accounts,  which  came  from  every  part 
of  England,  it  was  concluded,  that  the  new  reprefenta- 
tives  would,  if  poflible,  exceed  the  old  in  their  refrac- 
tory oppofition  to  the  court,  and  furious  perfecution  of 
the  catholics. 

The  king  was  alarmed,  when  he  faw  fo  dreadful  a 
tempeft  arife  from  fuch  fmall  and  unaccountable  begirb- 
nings.  His  life,  if  Oates  and  Bedloe's  information  were 
true,  had  been  aimed  at  by  the  catholics  :  Even  the 
duke's  was  in  danger  :  The  higher,  therefore,  the  rage 
mounted  againft  popery,  the  more  ihould  the  nation  have 
been  reconciled  to  thefe  princes,  in  whom,  it  appear- 
ed, the  church  of  Rome  repoled  no  confidence.  But 
there  is  a  fophiftry,  which  attends  all  the  paflions ; 
efpecially  thofe  into  which  the  populace  enter.  Men 
gave  credit  to  the  informers,  fo  far  as  concerned  the  guilt 
of  the  catholics :  But  they  ftill  retained  their  old  fuf- 
picions,  that  thefe  religionifts  were  fecretly  favoured  by 
the  kins:,  and  had  obtained  the  moft  entire  afcendant 
over  his  brother.  Charles  had  too  much  penetration  not 
to  fee  the  danger,  to  which  the  fucceffion,  and  even  his 
own  crown  and  dignity,  now  ftood  expofed,  A  numerous 
party,  he  found,  was  formed  againft  him;  on  the  one 
hand,  compofed  of  a  populace,  fo  credulous  from  pre- 
judice, fo  blinded  with  religious  antipathy,  as  implicitly 
to  believe  the  moft  palpable  abfurdities  ;  and  conduced, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  leaders  fo  little  fcrupulous,  as  to 
endeavour,  by  encouraging  perjury,  fubornation,.  lyes, 
impoftures,  and  even  by  Ihedding  innocent  blood,  to 
gratify  their  own  furious  ambition,  and  fubvert  all  legal 

authority. 
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authority.     Rouzed  from  his  lethargy  by  (o  eminent  a  ^  Hap. 
peril,  be  began  to  exert  that  vigour  of  mind,  of  which,  t     -  _    . 
on  great  occafions,  he  was  not  deftitute;  and   without      *^79* 
quitting  in  appearance  his   ufual    facility  of  temper,  he 
collected  an  induftry,  firninefs,  and  vigilance,  of  which  he 
was    believed    altogether    incapable.        Thefe  qualities, 
joined  to  dexterity  and  prudence,  conducted  him  happily 
through  the  many  fhoals,  which  furrounded  him  ;  and  he 
was  at  laft  able  to  make  the   ftorm  fall   on   the   heads  of 
thofe  who  had  blindly  raifed,  or  artfully  conducted  it. 

One  chief  ftep,  which  the  king  took,  tov.'ards  grati- 
fying and  appeafing  his  people  and  parliament,  was, 
defiring  the  duke  to  withdraw  beyond  fca,  that  no  farther 
fufpicion  might  remain  of  the  influence  of  popifh  coun- 
fels.  The  duke  readily  complied  ;  but  firft  required  an 
order  for  that  purpofe,  figned  by  the  king  ;  left  his  abfent- 
ing  himfelf  fhouid  be  interpreted  as  a  proof  of  fear  or  of 
guilt.  He  alfo  defired,  that  his  brother  fhouid  fatisfy 
him,  as  well  as  the  public,  by  a  declaration  of  the  ille- 
gitimacy of  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 

James  duke  of  Monmouth  was  the  king's  natural  fon  Duke  cf 
by  Lucy  "Walters,  and  born  about  ten  years  before  the  """^°"'  ' 
reftoration.  He  poiTefTed  all  the  qualities,  vi'hich  could 
engage  the  affections  of  the  populace;  a  diftino-uifhed 
valour,  an  affable  addrefs,  a  thoughtlefs  generofity,  a 
graceful  perfon.  He  rofe  ftlll  higher  in  the  public 
favour,  by  reafon  of  the  univerfal  hatred,  to  which  the 
duke,  on  account  of  his  religion,  was  expofed.  Mon- 
mouth's capacity  was  mean  ;  his  temper  pliant  :  So  that, 
notwithftanding  his  great  popularity,  he  had  never  been 
dangerous,  had  he  not  implicitly  refigned  himfelf  to  the 
guidance  of  Shaftfbury,  a  man  of  fuch  a  reftlefs  temper, 
fuch  fubtle  wit,  and  fuch  abandoned  principles.  That 
daring  politician  had  flattered  Monmouth  with  the  hopes 
of  fucceeding  to  the  crown.     The  ftcry  of  a  contract  of 

marriaoe. 
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^  Lrvif'  marriage,    pafled    between    the  king  and   A^onmouth's 

» .^. '  mother,  and  fecretly  kept  in  a  certain  black  hox^  had  been 

*^79-  induftrioufly  fpread  abroad,  and  was  greedily  received  by 
the  multitude.  As  the  horrors  of  popery  ftill  prefled 
harder  on  them,  they  might  be  induced,  either  to  adopt 
that  fi6lion,  as  they  had  already  done  many  others  more 
incredible,  or  to  commit  open  violation  on  the  ric^ht  of 
fucceflion.  And  it  would  not  be  difficult,  it  was  hoped^ 
to  perfuade  the  king,  who  was  extremely  fond  of  his  fon> 
to  give  him  the  preference  above  a  brother,  who,  by  his- 
imprudent  bigotry,  had  involved  him  in  fuch  inextricable 
difficulties.  But  Charles,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  fuch 
expe£lations,  as  well  as  to  remove  the  duke's  apprehen- 
flons,  took  care,  in  full  council,  to  make  a  declaration 
of  Monmouth's  illegitimacy,  and  to  deny  all  promife  of 
Duke  of  marriage  with  his  mother.  The  duke,  being  gratified 
York  rt tires  J j^  Cq  rcafonablc  a  rcquef},  willino-ly  complied   with  the 

to  Brulleis.  ,  ^ 

king's  defire,  and  retired  toBruilels. 
6th  March.  BuT  the  king  foon  found,  that,  notwithftanding  this 
jjjg^j^^*^  ^^' precaution,  notwithflanding  his  concurrence  in  the  ' 
profecution  of  the  popi(h  plot,  notwithftanding  the  zeal 
which  he  exprefled,  and  even  at  this  time  exercifed 
againft  the  catholics  ;  he  had  no  wife  obtained  the  con- 
fidence of  his  parliament.  The  rcfraftory  humour  of  the 
lower  houfe  appeared  in  the  fiift  ftcp,  which  they  took 
upon  their  afiembling.  It  had  ever  been  ufual  for  the 
commons,  in  the  ele<Slion  of  their  fpeaker,  to  confult  the 
'inclinations  of  the  Sovereign  ;  and  even  the  long  parlia- 
ment in  1 64 1  had  not  thought  proper  to  depart  from  io 
eflabliflied  a  cuftom.  The  king  now  defired,  that  the 
choice  fliould  fall  on  Sir  Thomas  Mercs  :  But  Seymour, 
fpeaker  to  the  lail  parliament,  vi'as  inftantly  called  to  the 
chair,  by  a  vote  which  feemed  unanimous.  The  king, 
when  Seymour  was  prefcnted  to  him  for  his  approbation, 
lejecled  him,  and  ordered  the  commons  to  proceed  to  a 
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new  choice.    A  2;reat  flame  was  excited.    The  commons  ^  hap. 

LXVil. 

maintained,  that  the  king's  approbation  was  merely  a  mat-\ ^^ ; 

ter  of  form,  and  that  he  could  not,  without  giving  a  rea-  '^/J* 
ion,  reje6t  the  fpeaker  chofen  :  The  king,  that,  fince  he 
had  the  power  of  rejecting,  he  might,  if  he  pleafed,  keep 
the  reafon  in  his  own  breaft.  As  the  queftion  had  never 
before  been  ftarted,  it  might. feem  difficult  to  find  prin- 
ciples, upon  which  it  could  be  decided  a.  By  way  of 
compromife,  it  was  agreed  to  fet  afide  both  candidates, 
Gregory,  a  lawyer,  was  chofen ;  and  the  eledion  was 
ratified  by  the  king.  It  has  ever  fince  been  underftood, 
that  the  choice  of  the  fpeaker  lies  in  the  houfe ;  but  that 
the  king  retains  the  power  of  rejedling  any  perfon  dif- 
agreeable  to  him. 

Seymour  was  deemed  a  great  enemy  to  Danby  ;  and 
it  was  the  influence  of  that  nobleman,  as  commonly 
fuppofed,  which  had  engaged  the  king  to  enter  into  this 
ill-timed  controverfy  with  the  commons.  The  impeach-  ^anby'-  *m- 
ment,  therefore,  or  Danby  was  on  that  account  the 
fooner  revived  ;  and  it  was  maintained  by  the  commons, 
that  notwithftanding  the  intervening  difTolution,  every 
part  of  that  proceeding  flood  in  the  fame  condition  in 
which  it  had  been  left  by  the  lafl  parliament :  A  preten-» 
fion,  which,  though  unufual,  feems  tacitly  to  have  been 
yielded  them.  The  king  had  before  hand  had  the  pre- 
caution to  grant  a  pardon  to  Danby;  and,  in  order  to 
fcreen  the  chancellor  from  all  attacks  by  the  commons, 
he  had  taken  the  great  feal  into  his  own  hands,  and  had- 
himfelf  aiHxed  it  to  the  parchment.  He  told  the  parlia- 
ment, that,  as  Danby  had  acled   in  every  thing  by  his 

a  In  1566,  the  fpeaker  faid  to  Q^  EKzabeth,  that  without  her  allow- 
ance the  cleaion  of  the  houfe  was  of  no  fignificance,  D'Ewcs's  Journal 
p.  97.  In  the  parliament  1592,1593,  the  (p.^aker,  who  w:;s  Sir  Edwaid 
Coke,  advances  a  like  pofition.  D'Ewcs,  p.  459.  TownOiend,  p.  35.  So 
.  that  thispretenfion  of  the  commons  feems  toLuvebesn  fomewhat  new  5  like 
many  of  their  other  powers  and  privileges. 

Vol,  VIII.  H  Orders, 
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^  LX^ii'  orders,  he  was  in  no  refpciSi:  criminal  -,  that  his  pardon, 

* ^^-—-' however,  he  would  infift  upon;  and  if  it  fhould  be  found 

'^79'  any  wife  defective  in  form,  he  would  renew  it  again  and 
again,  till  it  {hould  be  rendered  entirely  compleat  :  But 
that  he  was  refolved  to  deprive  him  of  all  employments, 
and  to  remove  him  from  court. 

The  commons  were  no  wife  fatisfied  with  this  con- 
ceflion.  They  pretended,  that  no  pardon  of  the  crown 
could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  impeachment  by  the  com- 
mons. I'he  prerogative  of  mercy  had  hitherto  been 
underftocd  to  be  altogether  unlimited  in  the  king;  and 
this  pretenfion  of  the  commons,  it  muft  be  confefied, 
was  entirely  new.  It  was  however  not  unfuitable  to  the 
genius  of  a  monarchy,  flridlly  limited;  where  the  king's 
minifters  are  fuppofed  to  be  for  ever  accountable  to 
national  aiTemblies,  even  for  fuch  abufes  of  power  as  they 
mays  commit  by  orders  from  their  mafter.  The  prefent 
emergence,  while  the  nation  was  fo  highly  inflam.ed,  was 
the  proper  tirne  for  pufhing  fuch  popular  claims ;  and  the 
commons  failed  not  to  avail  themfelves  of  this  advantage. 
They  ftill  infided  on  the  impeachment  of  Danby.  The 
peers,  in  compliance  with  therr,  departed  from  their  for- 
mer fcrupks,  and  ordered  Danby  to  be  taken  into  cuftody. 
Danby  abfconded.  The  commons  pafTed  a  bill,  appoint- 
ing; him  to  furrender  himfelf  before  a  certain  day,  or,  in 
default  of  it,  attainting  him.  A  bill  had  paffed  the  upper 
houfe,  mitigating  the  penalty  to  baiiifhment;  but  after 
fome  conferences,  the  peers  thought  proper  to  yield  to 
■  the  violence  of  the  commons  ;  and  the  bill  of  attainder 
was  carried.  Rather  than  undergo  fuch  fevere  penalties, 
Danby  appearcdj  and  was  immediately  committed  to  the 
Tower. 

While  a  protcftant  nobleman  met  with  fuch  violent 

profecution,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  catholics  would  be 

over-looked  by  the  zealous  commons.      The  credit  of 

I  the 
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the  popiih  plot  ftill  ftood   upon  the  oaths  of  a  few  In-  CHAP. 

famous  witneues.      Though  fuch   immenfe  preparations  ^^  -  _._; 

were  fuppofed  to  have  been  made  in  the  very  bowels  of  r,  ^^p',  , 
^^  '  Pcpith  plot, 

the  kingdom,    no  traces  of  them,  after  the  moft  rigorous 
enquiry,  had  as  yet  appeared.     Though  (o  many  thou- 
fands,   both   abroad   and  at  home,  had  been  engaged  in 
the  dreadful  fecret ;  neither  hope,  nor  fear,  nor  remorfe, 
nor  levity,   nor  fufpicions,   nor  private   refentmcnt  had 
engag'fd  any  one  to  confirm  the  evidence.     Though  the 
catholics,   particularly   the  Jefuits,    were  reprefented   as 
guilty  of    the   utmoft   indifcretion,   infomuch  that   they 
talked  of  the  king's  murder  as  common  news,  and  wrote 
of  it  in  plain  terms-  by  the  common  pofl ;    yet,  among 
the  great  number  of  letters  feized,  no  one  contained  any 
part  of  fo  complicated  a  confpiracy.      Though  the  in- 
formers pretended,   that,   even  after  they  had  refoived  to 
betray    the    fecret,    many    treafonable   commiffions    and 
papers  had  palled  through  their  hands  ;   they  had  not  had 
the  precaution  to  keep   any  one  of  them,   in  order  to 
fortify  their  evidence.     But  all  thefe  difEculties,  and  a 
thoufand  more,  were  not  found  too  hard  of  digeftion  by 
the  nation  and  parliament.     The  profecution  and  farther 
difcovery  of  the  plot  were  ftill  the  obje6l  of  general  con- 
cern.     The  commons  voted,    that,   if  the  king  (hould 
come  to  an  untimely  end,  they  would  revenge  his  death 
upon  the  papills  ;  not  refle£ling  that  this  fe6t  were  not, 
his  only  enemies.      They  promifed  rewards  to  new  dif- 
coverers  J   not  confidering  the  danger,    which   they  In- 
curred,   of    granting    bribes  to    perjury*      They    made 
Bedloe   a   prefent  of  500  pounds  ;    and  particularly  re- 
commended the  care  of  his  fafety  to  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth.     Colonel   Sackville,   a    member,    having,    in   a 
private    company,    fpoken   opprobrioufly  of   thofe   who 
affirmed  that  there  was  any  plot,  was  expelled  the  hcufe. 

Hz  The 
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CHAP.  The  peers  save  pov/er  to  their  committees  to  fend  for  and 

LXVII.  r         &         r 

t  '  J  examine  fuch  as  would  maintain  the  innocence  of  thofc 

1679.      who  had  been   condemned  for  the  plot.      A  pamphlet 

liaving  been  publifbed  to  difcredit  the  informers,  and  to 

vindicate  the  catholic  lords  in  the  Tower,   thefe  lords 

were  required   to   difcover  the  author,   and   thereby  to 

expofe  their  own  advocate  to  profecution.      And  both 

houfes  concurred  in  renewing  the  former  vote,  that  the 

papifts  had  undoubtedly  entered  into  a  horrid  and  treafan' 

able  con fpi racy  againft  the  king,  the  ftate,  and   the  pro- 

teilant  religion. 

It  mud:  be  owned,  that  this  extreme  violence,  in  pro- 
fecution of  fo  abfurd  an  impofture,  difgraces  the  noble 
caufe  of  liberty,  in  which  the  parliament  was  engaged. 
We  may  even  conclude  from  fuch  impatience  of  contradic- 
tion, that  the  profecuf;*jrs  themfelves  retained  a  fecret 
fufpicion,  that  the  general  belief  was  but  ill  grounded. 
The  politicians  among  them  were  afraid  to  let  in  light, 
ieft  it  might  put  an  end  to  fo  ufeful  a  delufion  :  The 
weaker  and  lefs  diflionefl:  party  took  care,  by  turning  their 
eyes  afide,  not  to  fee  a  truth,  fo  oppofite  to  thofe  furious 
paflions,  by  which  they  were  a6lUated,  and  in  which  they 
were  determined  obftinately  to  perfevere. 

Sir  WilliaPvI  Temple  had  lately  been  recalled  from 
his  foreign  employments ;  and  the  king,  who,  after  the 
'removal  of  Danby,  had  no  one  with  whom  he  could  fo 
much  as  difcourfe  with  freedom  of  public  affairs,  was- 
refolved,  upon  Coventry's  difmlffion,  to  make  him  one 
of  his  fecretaries  of  flate.  But  that  philofophical  patriot, 
too  little  interefted  for  the  intrigues  of  a  court,  too  full 
of  fpleen  and  delicacy  for  the  noify  turbulence  of  popular 
afiemblies,  was  alarmed  at  the  univerfal  difcontents  and 
jealoufies,  which  prevailed,  and  was  determined  to  make 
his  retreat,   as  foon   as   pofTible,   frcm  a  fcene   which 

threatened 
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tTireatened  fuch  confufion.  Meanwhile,  he  could  "o^^^lxvh^* 
refufe  the  confidence,  with  which  his  mafter  honoured  «>_^^,J_j 
him ;  and  he  refolved  to  employ  it  to  the  public  fervice.  ^^79* 
He  reprefented  to  the  king,  that,  as  the  jealoufies  of  the 
nation  were  extreme,  it  was  neceflary  to  cure  them  by 
fome  new  remedy,  and  to  reftore  that  mutual  confidence. 
To  requifite  for  the  fafety  both  of  king  and  people  :  That 
to  refufe  every  thing  to  the  parliament  in  their  prefent 
difpofition,  or  to  yield  every  thing,  was  equally  danger- 
ous to  the  conftitution  as  well  as  to  public  tranquillity  : 
That  if  the  king  would  introduce  into  his  councils  fuch 
men  as  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  people,  fewer  con- 
ceffions  would  probably  be  required  ;  or  if  unreafonable 
demands  were  made,  the  king,  under  the  fan£lion  of 
fuch  counfellors,  might  be  enabled,  with  the  greater 
/afety,  to  refufe  them  :  And  that  the  heads  of  the  popu- 
lar party,  being  gratified  with  the  king's  favour,  would 
probably  abate  of  that  violence  by  v/hich  they  endea- 
voured at  prefent  to  pay  court  to  the  multitude. 

The  kina:  afTented  to  thefe  reafons  :  and,  in  concert  New  coun- 
with  Temple,  he  laid  the  plan  of  a  new  privy-council,*^^  * 
without  whofe  advice  he  declared  himfelf  determined  for 
the  future  to  take  no  meafure  of  importance.  This 
council  was  to  confift  of  thirty  perfons,  and  was  never 
to  exceed  that  number.  Fifteen  of  the  chief  officers  of 
the  crown  v/ere  to  be  continued,  who,  it  was  fuppofed, 
would  adhere  to  the  king,  and,  in  cafe  of  any  extremity, 
oppofe  the  exorbitancies  of  fadlion.  The  other  half  of 
the  council  was  to  be  compofed,  either  of  men  of  cha- 
racter, detached  from  the  court,  or  of  thofe  who  poflefled 
chief  credit  in  both  houfcs.  And  the  king,  in  filling  up 
the  names  of  his  new  council,  was  well  pleafed  to  find, 
chat  the  members,  in  land  and  offices,  pofTeiTed  to  the 
amount  of  ?00,0O0  pounds  a-year  ;  a  fum  nearly  equal 
to  the  Vv'hole  property  of  the  houfc  of  commons^  againft 
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CHAP,  whofe  violence  the  new  council  was  intended  as  a  barrier 

LXVI!.  ,        ,  , 

\ ^ to  the  throne  ^, 

_ /r  _ 

•'^*  This  experiment  was  tried,  and  feemed  at  firfl  to  give 

fome  fatisfaclicn  to  the  public.  The  earl  of  Effex,  a 
nobleman  of  the  popular  party,  fon  of  that  lord  Capel 
who  had  been  beheaded  a  little  after  the  late  king,  was 
created  treafurer  in  the  room  of  Danby  :  The  earl  of  Sun- 
derland, a  man  of  intrigue  and  capacity,  was  made  fecre- 
tary  of  ftaie :  Vifcount  Halifax,  a  fine  genius,  poffefled 
of  learning,  eloquence,  induftry,  but  fubjecl  to  inquie- 
tude, and  fond  of  refinements,  was  admitted  into  the 
council.  Thefe  three,  together  with  Temple,  who  often 
joined  them,  though  he  kept  himfelf  more  detached  from 
public  bufmefs,  formed  a  kind  of  cabinet  council,  from 
which  all  affairs  received  their  firfl:  digeflion.  Sliaftef- 
bury  was  made  prefident  of  the  council  ;  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Temple,  who  foretold  the  confequence  of  ad- 
mitlinc^  a  man  of  fo  dan2;erous  a  charafler  into  any  part 
of  the  public  adminillration. 

As  Tenr.ple  forefaw,  it  happened.  Shaftcfbury  find- 
ing, that  he  poflcfi'ed  no  more  than  the  appearance  of 
court-favour,  was  refolved  flill  to  adhere  to  the  popular 
party,  by  Vvhofe  attachment  he  enjoyed  an  undifputed 
fuperiority  in  the  lower  houfe,  and  pofTeiTed  great  in- 
fluence in  the  other.  The  very  appearance  of  court- 
favour,  empty  as  it  was,  tended  to  render  him  more 
dangerous.     His  partlzans,  obferving  the  progrefs  which 

^  Their  names  were  :  Prince  Rupert,  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  ford 
Finch,  chancellor,  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  prefident,  earl  of  Anjjlefc-a,  prjvy  feal, 
diike  of  Albemarle,  duke  cf  Monmouth,  duke  of  Newcaftlc,  >'uke  of  Lauder- 
dale, d'jke  of  OrmoKd,  marq^efs  of  Wincherter,  marguefs  cf  \\  orcefter,  earl 
of  Arhng  on,carl  of  Salilbury,  earl  of  Bridgwater,  earl  of  Siinderland,  earl  of 
pfTex,  csrl  of  Bath,  vifrount  Fauccnberg,  vifcotint  Halifax,  bifhop  of  London, 
lorii  Robart',lord  Kollis,  lord  kuffel,  lord  CavendiiTi,  fectetary  Coventrv,  Sir 
Francis  Nonh,  chiet  jufticcj  Si;-  Hriiry  Capel,  Si.  John  Eriiley,  -■ir  Thon:as 
Chicheley;  Sir  Wiliiam  Temple,  Edward  Seymojr,  Henry  Powle. 

he 
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he  had  already  made,  hoped,  that  he  would  foon  acquire  C  H  a  j\ 

LXvli, 

the  entire  afcendant ;   and  he  conftantly  flattered  them,* ,^~.«j 

that  if  they  perfifted  in  their  purpofe,  the  king,  from  in-      ^^79. 
<lolence,    and    neccifity,    and    fondnefs    for    Monmouth, 
would  at  lafl  be  induced,  even  at  the  expence  of  his  bro- 
ther's right,  to  make  them  every  conccflion. 

Besides,  the  antipathy  to  popery^  as  v/cll  as  J£alou fy 
of   the  king  and  duke,  had   tak^n  too  faft  pofleilion  of 
men's  minds,  to  be  removed   by  fo  feeble  a  remedy,  as 
this  new  council,  proje^ied  by  Temple.     The  commons, 
foon  after  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  that  council,  proceeded  fo 
far  as  to  vote  unanimoufly,  "  That  the  duke  of  York's 
"  being  a   papiit,   and  the  hopes  of  his  coming  to   the 
"  crown,  had  given  the  higheft  countenance  to  the  pre- 
*'  fent  confpiracies  and  defigns  of  the  papifts  againft  the 
*'  king  and   the  proteftant  religion.'*     It  was  expe£i:ed, 
that  a  bill  for  excluding  him  the  throne  would  foon  be 
brought  in.      To  prevent  this  bold  meafure,  the  king- 
concerted  fome  limitations,    which   he    propofed  to  the 
parliament.      He   introduced  his  plan  by  the  following 
gracious  expreflions  :    "  And  to  {hew  you,  that,  while 
"  you  are  doing  your  parts,  my  thoughts  have  not  been 
"  mifemployed,   but   that  it  is  my  condant  care  to  do 
*'  every  thing,   that  may  preferve  your  religion,  and  fe- 
*'  cure  it  for  the  future  in  all  events,  I  have  commanded 
"  my  lord    chancellor    to   mention    feveral   par.iculars ; 
"  which,  1  hope,   will  be  an  evidence,  that,  m  all  things, 
*'  which  concern  the  public  fecurity,  I  fhall  not  follow 
*'  your  zeal,  but  lead  it." 

The  limitations  projected  were  of  the  utmofl  im- 
portance, and  deprived  the  fucccflbr  of  the  chief  branches  ?"'  -.r''^ 
of  royalty.  A  method  was  there  chalked  out,  by  v/hich 
the  nation,  on  every  nev/  reign,  could  be  enfured  of 
having  a  parliam.enr,  which  the  king  ihould  not,  for  a 
certain  time,  have  it  in  his  power  to  diiTolve.  In  cafe 
*   ^  .  ^4  of 
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C  H  A  p.  of  a  poplfh  fuccelTor,  the  prince  was  to  forfeit  the  right 
1  ^  '  i  of  conferring  any  ecclefiaftical  preferments  :  No  member 
J679.  of  the  privy  council,  no  judge  of  the  common  law  or  in 
chancery,  was  to  be  put  in  or  difplaced  but  by  confent 
of  parliament :  And  the  fame  precaution  was  extended  to 
the  military  part  of  the  government;  to  the  lord  lieute- 
nants and  deputy  lieutenants  of  the  counties,  and  to  all 
officers  of  the  navy.  The  chancellor  of  himfelf  added, 
*'  It  is  hard  to  invent  another  reftraint ;  confidering  how 
*'  much  the  revenue  will  depend  upon  the  confent  of 
*'  parliament,  and  how  impoilible  it  is  to  raife  money 
<^  without  fuch  confent.  But  yet,  if  any  thing  elfe  can 
*'  occur  to  the  wifdom  of  parliament,  which  may  far- 
"  ther  fecure  religion  and  liberty  againft  a  popifli  fuccef- 
^'  for,  without  defeating  the  right  of  fucceiTion  itfelf,  his 
*'  majefty  will  readily  confent  to  it." 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  when  thefe  limitations  were 
firtt  laid  before  the  council,  Shaftefbury  and  Temple 
were  the  only  members,  who  argued  againft  them.  The 
reafons,  which  they  employed,  were  diametrically  oppo- 
fite.  Shaftefbury*s  opinion  was,  that  the  reftraints  were 
infufilcient ;  and  that  nothing  but  the  total  exclufion  of 
the  duke  could  give  a  proper  fecurity  to  the  kingdom. 
Temple  on  the  other  hand  thought,  that  the  relrraints 
were  fo  rigorous  as  even  to  fubvert  the  conftitution  ;  and 
that  (hackles,  put  upon  a  popifh  fucceflbr,  would  not 
afterwards  be  eafily  caft  off  by  a  proteftant.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  duke  was  extrerpely  alarmed  when  he  heard 
of  this  ftep  taken  by  the  king,  and  that  he  was  better 
pleafed  even  with  the  bill  of  exclufion  itfelf,  which,  he 
.  thouo-ht,  by  reafon  of  its  violence  and  injuitice,  could 
never  pofTjbly  be  carried  into  execution.  There  is  alfo 
leafon  to  believe,  that  the  king  would  not  have  gone  fo 
far,  had  he  not  expected,  from  the  extreme  fury  of  the 
commons,  that  his  conceiHons  would   be  rejed^ed,  and 
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that  the  blame  of  not  formins:  a  reafonable  accommodation  c  fi  a  p. 
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would  by  that  means  lie  entirely  at  their  door. 

It  Toon  appeared,  that  Charles  had  entertained  a  juft     *^79 
opinion  of  the  difpoHtions  of  the  houfe.     So  much  were 
the  commons  actuated  by  the  cabals  of  Shaftefbury  and 
other  malcontents ;  fuch  violent  antipathy  prevailed  againlt 
popery,  that  the  king's  concelEons,  though  much  more 
important  than   could  reafonably  have  been   expedled, 
were  not  embraced.     A  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  total  BiHof 
exclufion  of  the  duke  from  the  crown  of  England  and^^^^^^^" 
Ireland.     It  was  there  declared  that  the  fovereignty  of 
thefe  kingdoms,   upon  the  king's  death   or  refignation 
fhould  devolve  to  the  perfon  npxt  in  fucceifion  after  the 
duke  I  that  all  a6ls  of  royalty,  which  that  prince  fhould 
afterwards  perform,  fhould  not  only  be  void,  but  be  deem- 
ed treafon  ;    that  if  he  fo  much  as  entered  any  of  thefe; 
dominions,  he  fhould  be  deemed  guilty  of  the  fame  of^ 
fence ;  and  that  all  who  fupported  his  title,  fhould  be  pa- 
nifhed  as  rebels  and  traitors.     This  important  bill,  which 
implied  banifhment  as  well  as  exclufion,  pafTed  the  lower 
houfe  by  a  majority  of  feventy-nine. 

The  commons  were  not  fo  wholly  employed  about  the 
exclufion-bill  as  to  overlook  all  other  fecurities  to  liberty. 
The  country  party,  during  all  the  lafl  parliament,  had 
much  exclaim.ed  againfi:  the  bribery  and  corruption  of  the 
members  ;  and  the  fame  reproach  had  been  renewed 
againfl  ths,  prefent  parliament.  An  enquiry  was  made 
into  a  coniDlaint,  which  was  fo  dangerous  to  the  honour 
of  that  affembly  ;  but  very  little  foundation  was  found  for 
it.  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  was  the  pay-mafter,  confefTed 
to  the  houfe,  that  nine  m.embers  received  penfions  to  the 
amount  of  three  thoufand  four  hundred  pounds  :  An4 
after  a  rigorous  enquiry  by  a  fecret  committee,  eight 
m.ore  penSoners  were  dlPcovered,  A  fum  alfo,  about: 
twelve  thoufand  pounds,   had  been  occaUonally  given  qr .^ 

lent 
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CHAP,  lent  to  others.     The  writers  of  that  age  pretend,  that 

LXVII.  or  7 

1  ^  '  I  CliiFord  and  Danby  had  adopted  oppofite  maxima  with 
i^79'  regard  to  pecuniary  influence.  The  former  endeavoured 
to  gain  the  leaders  and  orators  of  the  houfe,  and  deemed 
the  others  of  no  confequence.  The  latter  thought  it 
fufficient  to  gain  a  majority,  however  ccmpofed.  It  is 
likely,  that  the  means,  rather  than  the  intention,  were 
wantins:  to  both  thefe  minifters. 

Pensions  and  bribes,  though  it  be  difHcii't  entirely  to 
exclude  them,  are  dangerouii  expedients  for  government ; 
and  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded  s^ainft,  nor  too 
vehemently  decried  by  every  one  who  ha.s  a  regard  to  the 
virtue  and  liberty  of  a  nation.  The  influence,  hov/ever, 
which  the  crov/n  acquiies  from  the  difpofal  of  places, 
honours,  and  preferments,  is  to  be  elleemcd  of  a  diRh-^nt 
nature.  This  engine  of  power  may  become  too  forcible, 
but  it  cannot  altogether  be  aboliiluxi,  without  the  total 
defcruclfon  of  monaVchy,  and  even  d:  aJi  regular  autho- 
rity. But  the  commons  at  this  time  were  fo  jealous  of 
the  crov/n,  that  they  bruaght  in  a  bill,  which  was  twice 
read,  excluding  from  the  lower  houfe  ail  who  pofiefl'ed 
any  lucrative  oiiice. 

The  ftanding  army  and  the  king's  guards  were  by  the 
commons  i/oted  to  be  illegal  :  A  new  pretenfion,  it  muft 
be  confeiTed  ;  but  neceflary  for  the  full  fecurity  of  liberty 
and  a  limited  coii/litution. 

Habeas  cor-  Arbitr.ary  imprifontnent  is  a  grievance,  which,  in 
pus  bilj.  fome  degree,  has  place  almoft  in  every  government,  ex- 
cept in  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  our  abfolute  fecurity 
from  it  we  owe  chiefly  to  the  prefent  parliament ;  a  merit, 
which  makes  fome  atonement  for  the  faction  and  violence, 
into  which  their  prejudices  had,  in  other  particulars, 
betrayed  them.  The  ^reat  charter  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  this  valuable  part  of  liberty  j  the  petition  of  right  had 
icnewed  and  extended  it ;   but  fome  provifions  were  fl:i)l 

wanting, 
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wanting,  to  render  it  complete,  and  prevent  all  evafion  ^Lxvti  ^' 
or  delay  from  minift  rs  and  judges.  The  act  of  habea^  v-^-^^-*«j 
corpus^  which  paded  this  feffion,  ferved  thefe  purpofes.  By  *^79' 
this  a6l,  it  was  prohibited  to  fend  any  one  to  a  prifon  be- 
3'ond  Tea.  No  judge,  under  fevere  penalties,  miift  refufe 
to  any  prifoner  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  by  which  the  gaoler 
was  diretSled  to  produce  in  court  the  body  of  the  prifoner 
(whence  the  writ  has  its  name),  and  to  certify  the  caufe 
of  his  detainer  and  imprifonment.  If  the  gaol  lie  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  judge,  the  writ  muft  be  obeyed  in 
three  days;  and  fo  proportionably  for  greater  diftances  : 
Every  prifoner  muft  be  indi6ted  the  firft  term  after  his 
commitment,  and  brought  to  trial  in  the  fubfequent  term. 
And  no  man,  after  being  enlarged  by  order  of  court, 
can  be  recommitted  for  the  fame  oiFence.  This  law  feems 
neceflary  for  the  protection  of  liberty  in  a  mixed  monar- 
chy ;  and  as  it  has  not  place  in  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment, this  confideration  alone  may  induce  us  to  prefer 
our  prefent  conftitution  to  all  others.  It  muft,  however, 
be  confefted,  that  there  is  fome  difficulty  to  reconcile 
with  fuch  extreme  liberty  the  full  fecurityand  the  regular 
police  of  a  ftate,  efpecially  the  police  of  great  cities.  It 
may  alfo  be  doubted,  whether  the  low  ftate  of  the  public 
revenue  in  this  period,  and  of  the  military  power,"  did  not 
ftill  render  fome  difcretionary  authority  in  the  crown  ne- 
celTary  to  the  fupport  of  government. 

During  thefe  zealous  efforts  for  the  prote£lIon  of 
liberty,  no  complaifance  for  the  crown  was  difcovered  by 
this  parliamcint.       The    king's  revenue  lay  under  great  » 

debts  and  anticipations :  Thofe  branches,  granted  in  the 
years  1669  and  1670,  were  ready  to  expire.  And  the  fleet 
was  reprefented  by  the  king  as  in  great  decay  and  difor- 
.der.  But  the  commons,  inftead  of  being  afieCted  by  thefe 
jdiftrefles  of  the  crown,  trufted  chiefly  to  them  for  pafling 
the  exclufion-bill,  and  for  punifhinganddifplacingall  the 
piifiifters  who  were  obnoxious  to  them.  They  were  there- 
fore 
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CHAP,  (qyq  Jn  no  hafte  to  relieve  the  king;  and  grew  only  the 

V L,^^ L/ more  afluming  on  account  of  his  complaints  and  uneafi- 

^^79'  nefs.  Jealous  however  of  the  army,  they  granted  the  fame 
fum  of  2c6,000  pounds,  which  had  been  voted  for  uif- 
banding  it  by  the  laft  parliament ;  though  the  vote,  by 
reafon  of  the  fubfequent  prorogation  and  dilTolution,  joined 
to  fome  fcruplcs  of  the  lords,  had  not  been  carried  into  an 
a6l.  This  money  was  appropriated  by  very  ftri6l  claufes; 
but  the  commons  infilled  not  as  formerly  upon  its  being 
paid  into  the  chamber  of  London. 

The  impeachment  of   the   five  popifh  lords   in  the 
Tower,  with  that  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  was  carried  on 
with  vigour.     The  power  of  this  minifler,  and  his  credit 
with  the  king,  rendered  him  extremely  obnoxious  to  the 
popular  leaders  3  and    the  commons   hoped,  that,  if  he 
were  pufhed  to  extremity,  he  would  be  obliged,  in  order 
to  juftify  his  own  condu6l,  to  lay  open  the  whole  intrigue 
of  the  French  alliance,  v/hich  they  fufpe6led  to  contain 
a  fecret  of  the  moft  dangerous  nature.     The   king,  on 
his   part,  apprehenfive  of  the    fame  confequences,    and 
defirous  to  prote<5l  his  minifter,  who  was  become  criminal 
merely  by  obeying  orders,  employed  his  whole  intereft  to 
fupport    the   validity   of  that  pardon,    which  had   been 
granted    him.     The  lords  appointed   a  day   for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  quejftion,  and  agreed  to  hear  counfel  on 
both  fides  ;  But  the  commons   would  not  fubmit   their 
pretentions  to  the  difcufiion   of  argument  and   enquiry. 
They  voted,  that  whoever  fliould  prefume,  without  their 
leave,  to  maintain  before  the  houfe  of  peers  the  validity 
of  Danby's    pardon,  (Iiould   be  accounted  a  betrayer  of 
the   liberties  of  the  Englifh   commons.     And  they  made 
9  demand,  that  the  bifhops,  whom  they  knew  to  be  de-. 
yored    to   the   court,  fliould  be  removed,  not  only  when 
the  trial  of  the  earl  diould  commence,  but  alio  when  the 
Validity  of  his  pardon  faould  be  difcufTcd. 

7  Tns,. 
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The  bifhops  before  the  reformation  had  always  en-  C  H  a  p. 
joyed  a  feat  in  parHament :  But  fo  far  were  they  antiently  ^  '  » 

from  regarding  that  dignity  as  a  prl\'ilege,  that  they  1679, 
affected  rather  to  form  a  feparatc  order  in  the  flate,  in- 
dependent of  the  civil  magifrrate,  and  accountable  only 
to  the  pope  and  to  their  own  order.  By  the  conftitutions, 
however,  of  Clarendon,  enacted  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  11.  they  were  obliged  to  give  their  prefence  in 
parliament;  but  as  the  canon  law  prohibited  them  from 
aflifting  in  capital  trials,  they  were  allov/ed  in  fuch  cafes 
the  privilege  of  abfenting  themfelves.  A  practice,  which 
was  at  iirft  voluntary,  became  afterwards  a  rule  -,  and  on 
the  earl  of  StrafFord's  trial,  the  hifhops,  who  would 
gladly  have  attended,  and  who  v/ere  no  longer  bound  by 
the  canon  law,  were  yet  obliged  to  withdraw.  It  had 
been  ufual  for  them  to  enter  a  protefl-,  afTerting  their 
right  to  fit ;  and  this  proteft,  being  confidered  as  a  mere 
form,  was  always  admitted  and  difregarded.  But  here 
was  ftarted  a  new  queftion  of  nofmall  importance.  The 
commons,  who  were  now  enabled,  by  the  violence  of  the 
people,  and  the  neceflities  of  the  crown,  to  make  new 
acquifitions  of  powers  and  privileges,  infifled,  that  the 
bifhops  had  no  more  title  to  vote  in  the  queftion  of  the 
earl's  pardon  than  in  the  impeachment  itfelf.  The 
bifhops  afTerted,  that  the  pardon  was  merely  a  prelimi- 
nary ;  and  that,  neither  by  the  canon  law  nor  the  praclice 
of  parliament,  were  they  ever  obliged,  in  capital  cafes, 
to  withdraw  till  the  very  commencement  of  the  trial 
itfelf.  If  their  abfence  were  confidered  as  a  privilege, 
which  was  its  real  origin,  it  depended  on  their  own, 
choice,  hov/  far  they  would  infift  upon  it.  If  regarded  as 
a  diminution  of  their  right  of  peerage,  fuch  unfavourable 
cudoms  ought  never  to  be  extended  beyond  the  very  cir- 
cumftance  eflabliihed  by  them  >  and  all  arguments,  from 

a  pre- 
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c  H  A  p.  a  pretended  parity  of  reafon,  were  in  that  cafe  of  little  or 

LJ'L      /    II4  T 

V 110  authority, 

'^'9*  The  houfe  of  lords  was  fo  much  influenced  by  thefe 

reafons,  that   they  .admitted   the   bifliops'  right   to  vote, 
when  the  validity  of  the  pardon  fhould  be  examined.    The 
commons  infilled  Hill  on  their  withdrawino- •   and  thus  a 
quarrel   being   comm^ced   between    the  two  houfes,  the 
,king,  who  expected  nothing  but   frefli  inftances  of  vio- 
lence from  this  parliament,  began  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  laying  hold  of  fo  favourable  a  pretence,  and  of  finifti- 
ing  the  feilion  by  a  prorogation.     While  in  this  difpofi- 
tion,  he  was  alarmed  with  fudden  intelligence,  that  tlie 
houfe  of  commons  was  preparing  a  remonftrancc,  in  or- 
der to  inflame  the  nation  ftill  farther  upon  the  favourite 
27th  May.  topics  of  the  plot  and  of  popery.     He  haftened,  therefore, 
to  execute  his  intention,  even  without  confulting  his  new 
council,  by  whofe  advice  he  had  promifed  to  regulate  his 
whole  conduct.     And  thus  were  difappointed  all  the  pro- 
iecTs  of  the  malcontents,  who  were  extremely  enraged  at 
this  vigorous  m.eafure  of  the  king's.     Shaftefbury  publicly 
threatened,  that  he  would  have  the  head  of  whoever  had 
Prorogation  advifed  it.     The  parliament  was  foon  after  difiblved  with- 
ti"nof^li'e'  o'-*^^  advice  of  council  -,  and  v/rits  were  iflued  for  a  new 
pariiamenf,  parliament.     The  king  was  willing  to  try  every  means, 
which  gave  a  profpedl  of  more  compliance  in  his  fubje^ts  j 
and,  in  cafe  of  failure,  the  blame,   he  hoped,  would  lie 
on  thofe  whofe  obftinacy  forced  him  to  extremities. 

But  even  during  the  recefs  of  parliament,    there  was 

no  interruption  to  the  profecution  of  the  catholics  accufed 

of  the  plot:  The  king  found  himfelf  obliged  to  give  way 

Trial  and     to  this    popular  fury.     Whitebread,    provincial    of  the 

execution  c  jg^^jj.g    Fenwic,  Gavan,  Turner,  and   Harcourt,  all  of 

the  nve  je-    J  '  '  '  '  ' 

fuits.  them  of  the  fame  order,  were  firfl  brought  to  their  trial. 

Befides  Oates  and  Bedloe,  Dugdale,  a  new  witnefs,  ap- 
peared againft  the  prifoners.    This  man  had  been  fteward 

to 
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to  lord    Afton,  and,    though  poor,    pofTefied  a  character  chap. 
fomewhat  more   reputable   than   the  other  two:   But  hisv       ^    '  « 
account  of  the  intended  mafiacres  and  affaflinations  was      i679» 
equally  monftrous  and  incredible.     He  even  afierted,  that 
200,000   papifts   in   England  were  ready  to  take   arms. 
The  prifoners  proved  by  (ixteen  witnefies  from  St.  Omers, 
iludents   and  moft  of  them  young   men  of  family,  that 
Gates  was  in  that  feminary,  at  the  time  when  he  fwore 
that  he  was  in  London:  But  as  they  were  catholics  and 
difciples    of  the  jefuits,  their  teftimony,    both  with  the 
jud2:es  and  jury,  was  totally  difregarded.     Even  the  re- 
ception, which  they  met  with  in  court,  was  full  of  out- 
rage  and   mockery.     One    of   them   faying,  that  Gates 
always  continued  at  St.  Gmers,   if   he  could  believe  his 
fenfes :     "You  papifts,"  faid   the    chief  juftice,    '*  are 

"  tauo^ht  not  to  believe  yoni:  fenfes."     It  muft  be  con- 
is  J 

feffed,  that  Gates,  in  oppofition  to  the  ftudents  of  St. 
Gmers,  found  means  to  bring  evidence  of  his  having  been 
at  that  time  in  London  :  But  this  evidence,  though  it 
had,  at  that  time,  the  appearance  oF  fom.e  folidity,  was 
afterwards  difcovered,  when  Gates  him felfv/as  tried  for 
perjury,  to  be  altogether  deceitful.  In  order  farther  to 
difcredit  that  witnefs,  the  jefuits  proved  by  undoubted 
teftimony,  that  he  had  perjured  himfelf  in  father  Ireland'^ 
trial,  whom  they  fhewed  to  have  be^n  in  StafFordfhire  at 
the  very  time  when  Gates  fwore  that  he  was  committing 
treafon  in  London.  But  all  thefe  pleas  availed  them  no- 
thing againft  the  general  prejudices.  Tiicy  received  fen- 
tence  of  death  j  and  were  executed,  perufling  to  their 
laft  breath  in  the  moft  folemn,  earnefi,  and  deliberate, 
though  difregarded,  proteftations  of  their  innocence. 

The  next  trial   was  that  of  Langhorne,  an  eminent  Ana  of 
lawyer,  by  whom  all   the  concerns  of  the  jefuits  were      " 
managed.     Gates   and  Bedloe  Avore,  that  all   the  papal 
commiilions  by  which  the  chief  offices  in  England  v/ere 

filled 
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c  H  A  P. filled  with  catholics,  pafTed  through  his  hands.     When 

LXVJI  . 

^ ljverdi£l  was  given  againft  the  prifoner,  the  rpe<Slators  ex- 

»679'  prefied  their  favage  joy  by  loud  acclamations.  So  high 
Indeed  had  the  popular  rage  mounted,  that  the  witnefTes 
for  this  unhappy  man,  on  approaching  the  court,  were 
almoft  torn  in  pieces  by  the  rabble :  One  in  particular 
was  bruifed  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  put  his  life  in  danger. 
And  another,  a  woman,  declared,  that,  unlefs  the  court 
could  afford  her  protection,  fhe  durft  not  give  evidence  : 
But  as  the  judges  could  go  no  farther  than  promife  to 
punifh  fuch  as  fhould  do  her  any  injury,  the  prifoner 
himfelf  had  the  humanity  to  wave  her  teftimony. 

So  far  the  informers  had  proceeded  with  fuccefs :  Their 
accufation  was  hitherto  equivalent  to  a  fentenceof  death. 
The  firft  check  which  they  received,  was  on  the  trial  of 
Wakeman  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  phyfician,  whom  they 
acquuted.  g^cufed  of  an  intention  to  poifon  the  king;.  It  was  a 
ilrong  circumftance  in  favour  of  Wakeman,  that  Oates, 
in  his  firft  information  before  the  council,  had  accufed 
him  only  upon  hearfay ;  and  when  afked  by  the  chan- 
cellor, whether  he  had  any  thing  farther  to  charge  him 
with,  he  added,  "  God  forbid  I  fliould  fay  any  thing 
againft  Sir  George  :  For  I  know  nothing  more  againft 
him."  On  the  trial  he  gave  pofitive  evidence  of  the 
prifoner's  guilt.  There  were  many  other  circumftances* 
which  favoured  Wakeman  :  But  what  chiefly  contributed 
to  his  acquittal,  was  the  connexion  of  his  caufe  v/ith  that 
of  the  queen,  v/hom  no  one,  even  during  the  higheft  pre- 
judices of  the  times,  could  fmcerely  believe  guilty.  The 
great  importance  of  the  trial  made  men  recollect  them- 
felves,  and  recal  that  good  fenfe  and  humanity,  which 
feemed,  during  fome  time,  to  have  abandoned  the  nation. 
The  chief  jufticc  himfelf,  who  had  hitherto  favoured  the 
witnefTes,  exaggerated    the  plot,   and  railed  againft  the 

prifoners,  was  ofeferved  to  be  confiderably  mc^iifi^d,  and 

to 
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to  fflve  a  favourable  charo-e  to  the  jury.     Oates  and  Bed-  C  hap, 

Joe  had  the  aflurance  to  attack  him  to  his  face,  and  even  v ,^    ^ 

to  accufc  him  of  partiality  before  the  council.  The  i^79» 
whole  party,  who  had  formerly  much  extolled  his  con- 
du6l,  now  made  him  the  object  of  their  refentment. 
Walceman's  acquittal  was  indeed  a  fenfible  mortification 
to  the  furious  profecutors  of  the  plot,  and  fixed  an  inde- 
lible ftain  upon  the  witnefles.  But  Wakeman,  after  he 
recovered  his  liberty,  finding  himfelf  expofed  to  fuch  in-  ' 
veterate  enmity,  and  being  threatened  with  farther  pro- 
fecutions,  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  beyond  fea  :  And 
his  flight  was  interpreted  as  a  proof  of  guilt,  by  thofe 
who  were  ftill  refolved  to  perfift  in  the  belief  of  the  con- 
fpiracy. 

The  great  difcontents  in  England,  and  the  refra(S^ory  State  of  af- 
difpofition  of  the  parliament,  drew  the  attention  of  the  ?"V"^ 
Scottifh  covenanters,  and  gave  them  a  profpe6l  of  fome 
time  putting  an  end  to  thofe  oppreiifions,  under  which 
they  had  fo  long  laboured.  It  was  fufpedted  to  have  been 
the  policy  of  Lauderdale  and  his  afibciates  to  pufh  thefe 
unhappy  men  to  extremities,  and  force  them  into  rebel- 
lion, vi'ith  a  view  of  reaping  profit  from  the  forfeitures  and 
attainders,  which  would  enfue  upon  it.  But  the  cove- 
nanters, aware  of  this  policy,  had  hitherto  forborne  all 
adts  of  hoftility;  and  that  tyrannical  minifter  had  failed 
of  his  purpofe.  An  incident  at  laft  happened,  which 
brought  on  an  infurrecSlion  in  that  country. 

The  covenanters  were  much  enraged  againfi  Sharpe, 
the  primate,  whom  they  confidered  as  an  apellate  from 
their  principles,  and  whom  they  experienced  to  be  an  un- 
relenting perfecutor  of  all  thofe  who  diflented  from  the 
eftabliftied  worfhip.  He  had  an  officer  under  him,  one 
Carmichael,  no  lefs  zealous  than  himfelf  againft  conven- 
ticles, and  who  by  his  violent  profecutions  had  rendered 
himfelf  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  fanatics.    A  company 

Vol,  VIII.  I  of 
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^  ^  A  p.  of  thefe  had  way-laid  him  on  the  road  near  St.  Andrews, 

6.       ^    '  I  with  an  intention,  if  not  of  kilh'ng  him,  at  leaft  of  cha- 

1679.     ftizinp;  him  fo  feverely  as  would  afterwards  render  him 

3d  May.  °        .  ,  r         ■ 

more  cautious  m  perfecuting  the  nonconformifts  *=.  While 
looking  out  for  their  prey,  they  were  furprized  at  feeing 
the  archbifhop's  coach  pafs  by;  and  they  immediately 
interpreted  this  incident  as  a  declaration  of  the  fecret  pur- 
pofe  of  providence  againft  him.  But  when  they  obfervcd, 
that  almoft  all  his  fervants,  by  fome  accident,  were  ab- 
fent,  they  no  longer  doubted,  but  heaven  had  here  deli- 
vered their  capital  enemy  into  their  hands.  Without 
farther  deliberation,  they  fell  upon  him  ;  dragged  him 
from  his  coach  ;  tore  him  from  the  arms  of  his  daughter, 
who  interpofed  with  cries  and  tears ;  and  piercing  him 
with  redoubled  wounds,  left  him  dead  on  the  fpot,  and 
immediately  difperfed  themfelves. 

This  atrocious  adlion  ferved  the  miniftry  as  a  pretence 
for  a  more  violent  perfecuticn  againft  the  fanatics,  on 
whom,  without  diftinilion,  they  threw  the  guilt  of  thofe 
furious  afTailins.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that  the  murder  of 
Sharpe  had  excited  an  univerfal  joy  among  the  covenan- 
ters, and  that  their  blind  zeal  had  often  led  them,  in 
their  books  and  fermons,  to  praife  and  recommend  the 
afiaiTmation  of  their  enemies,  whom  they  confidered  as  the 
enemies  of  all  true  piety  and  godlinefs.  The  flories  of 
Jael  and  Sifera,  of  Ehud  and  Eglon,  refounded  from 
every  pulpit.  The  officers,  quartered  in  the  weft,  re- 
ceived more  ftricl  orders  to  find  out  and  difperfe  all  con- 
venticles ;  and  for  that  reafon  the  covenanters,  inftead  of 
meeting  in  fmall  bodies,  were  obliged  to  celebrate  their 
worfhip  in  numerous  aflemblies,  and  to  bring  arms  for 
their  fecurity.  At  Rutherglen,  a  fmall  borough  near 
Glafgow,  they  openly  fet  forth  a  declaration  againft  pre- 

c  Wodrow's  Hiftory  of  the  fufferlngs  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  vol.  il. 
p.  28. 
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lacy  ;  and  In  the  market-place  burned  feveral  a(£ls  of  par- ^  HAP. 

liament  and  a6ls  of  council,  which  had  eftablifhed  that  \ ^^ !_> 

mode  of  ecclefiaftical  government,    and  had   prohibited      j679« 
conventicles.     For  this  infult  on  the  fupreme  authority, 
they  purpofely  chofe  the  29th  of  May,  the  anniverfary  of 
the  reftoration  ;  and  previoufly  exftinguifhed  the  bonfires, 
which  had  been  kindled  for  that  folemnity. 

Captain  Graham,  aftcrv/ards  vifcount  Dundee,  an 
a£tivc  and  enterprizing  officer,  attacked  a  great  conven- 
ticle upon  Loudon-hill,  and  vv^as  repulfed  with  the  lofs  of 
thirty  men.  The  covenanters,  finding  that  they  were 
unwarily  involved  in  fuch  deep  guilt,  were  engaged  to 
pcrfevere,  and  to  feek,  from  their  valour  and  fortune 
alone,  for  that  indemnity,  which  the  fcverity  of  the  go- 
vernment left  them  no  hopes  of  ever  being  able  otherwife 
to  obtain.  They  pufhed  on  to  Glafgow  ;  and  though  at 
firft  repulfed,  they  afterwards  made  themfelves  maflers  of  • 
that  city;  difpoiTefied  the  eftablifhed  clergy;  and  ilTueU 
proclamations,  in  which  they  declared,  that  they  fought 
againft  the  king's  fupremacy,  againft  popery  and  prelacy, 
and  againfl  a  popifli  fucceiTor, 

How  accidental  focver  this  infurre£i:ion  might  appear, 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpe61:,  that  fome  great  men,  in  com- 
bination with  the  popular  leaders  in  England,  had  fecretly 
infiigated  the  covenanters  to  proceed  to  fuch  extremities  '*, 
and  hoped  for  the  fame  effcdts  that  had  forty  years  before 
enfued  from  the  diforders  in  Scotland.  The  kine  alfo, 
apprehenfive  of  like  confequences,  immediately  difpatched 
thither  Monmouth  with  a  fmall  body  of  Englifh  cavalry. 
That  nobleman  joined  to  thefe  troops  the  Scottifh  guards, 
and  fome  re.q-iments  of  militia,  levied  from  the  well  afFect- 
ed  counties  ;  and  with  great  celerity  marched  in  quell:  of 
the  rebels.     They  had  taken  noft  near  Bothwel  caft!e,-„    ,     - 

J  i  5  Psf  le  of 

between   Hamilton  and  Glafgow ;    vv'here  there  was  no  Ba-hwtl-  ] 

»   Algernon  Sidney's  leltsrs,  p.  90, 
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accefs  to  them  but  over  a  bridge,  which  a  fmall  body  was 
able  to  defend  againft  the  king's  forces.  They  f^iewed 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  their  poft  ;  but  difcovered  nei- 
ther judgment  nor  valour  in  any  othe/  flep  of  their  con- 
duct. No  nobility  and  few  gentry  had  joined  them  :  The 
clergy  were  in  reality  the  generals ;  and  the  whole  army 
aid  June,  never  exceeded  8000  men.  Monmouih  attacked  the 
bridge;  and  the  body  of  rebels,  who  defended  it,  main- 
tained their  poft,  as  long  as  their  ammunition  lafted. 
When  they  fent  for  more,  they  received  orders  to  quit 
their  ground,  and  to  retire  backwards.  This  imprudent 
meafure  occafioned  an  immediate  defeat  to  the  covenan- 
ters. Monmouth  pafled  the  bridge  without  oppofition, 
and  drew  up  his  forces,  oppofite  to  the  enemy.  His  can- 
non alone  put  them  to  rout.  About  700  fell  in  the 
purfuit  :  For  properly  fpeaking  there  was  no  acSbion. 
Twelve  hundred  were  taken  prifoners ;  and  were  treated 
by  Monmouth  with  a  humanity,  which  they  had  never 
experienced  in  their  own  countrymen.  Such  of  them  as 
would  promife  to  live  peaceably  were  difmifled.  About 
three  hundred,  who  were  fo  obftinate  as  torefufe  this  eafy 
condition,  were  fhipped  for  Barbadoes  ;  but  unfortunately 
perilhed  in  the  voyage.  Two  of  their  clergy  were 
hanged.  Monmouth  was  of  a  generous  difpofition  ;  and 
befides,  aimed  at  popularity  in  Scotland.  The  king  in- 
tended to  intruft  the  government  of  that  kingdom  in  his 
hands.  He  had  married  a  Scottifli  lady,  heir  of  a  great 
family,  and  allied  to  all  the  chief  nobility.  And  Lauder- 
dale, as  he  was  now  declining  in  his  parts,  and  was  much 
decayed  in  his  memory,  began  to  lofe  with  the  king  that 
influence,  which  he  had  maintained  during  fo  many  years; 
notwithftanding  the  efforts  of  his  numerous  enemies  both 
in  Scotlaiid  and  England,  and  notwithftanding  the  many 
violent  and  tyrannical  aclions,  of  which  he  had  been 
guijtyr     Even  at  prefent  he  retained  fo  much  influence  as 

tg 
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to  poifon  all  the  good  intentions,  which  the  king,  either  chap. 
of  himfelf  or  by  Monmouth's  fugg^eftion,  had  formed  with  ^       y    '  ^ 
regard  ro  Scotland.     An  a6l  of  indemnity  was  granted  ;      '^79' 
but  Lauderdale  took  care,  that  it  fhould  be  (o  worded  as 
rather  to  aitord  protection  to  himfelf  and  his  afTociates, 
than   to  tile  unhappy  covenanters.     And  though  orders 
were  given  to  connive  thenceforwards  at  all  conventicles, 
he  found  me..ns,  under  a  variety  of  pretences,  to  elude 
the  execution  of  them.    It  muft  be  owned  however  to  his 
praife,  that  he  was  the  chief  perfon,  who,  by  his  counfel, 
occafioned  the  expeditious  march  of  the  forces  and   the 
prompt  orders  given  to  Monmouth ;   and  thereby  difap- 
pointed  all  the  expeiflations  of  the  Englifh  malcontents 
who,  reRcOiing  on  the  difpofition  of  men's  minds  in  both 
kingdoms,  had  entertained  great  hopes  from  the  pro^refs 
of  the  Scottifh  infurredion. 
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CHAP,       LXVIII. 

S/ate  of  parties Slate  of  the  m'lniflry MeaU 

tub  plot -Whig  andTory A  nezv  parliameni 

Violence  of  the   commons ExcluJIon-hill 

Arguments  for  and  againfl  the  exdujion 

Excliifion-Ull  rejeofed ^rial   of  Stafford » 

His   execution Violence   of  the  commons 


Diffoliition  of  the  parliament New  parliament 

at    Oxford Fitzharris^s    cafe Parliament 

diffolved Vi5fory  of  the  royallfls, 

c  fT  A  p.  rTp*.  KE   king,  obfervlng  that  the  whole  nation  con- 

.^'^  1j    a     curred  at  firft  in  the  belief  and  profecution  of  the 

1679.  poplOi  plot,  had  found  it  necefTary  for  his  own  fafety  to 
pretend,  in  all  public  fpeeches  and  tranfacSlions,  an  entire 
belief  and  acquiefcence  in  that  famous  abfurdity,  and  by 
this  artifice  he  had  eluded  the  violent  and  irrefiftible  tor- 
rent of  the  people.  When  a  little  time  and  recolledlion, 
as  well  as  the  execution  of  the  pretended  confpirators, 
^'Tte  of  had  fomewhat  moderated  the  general  fury,  he  was  now 
j;4r:iss,  enabled  to  form  a  confiderable  party,  devoted  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  crown,  and  determined  to  oppofe  the  preten-r 
fions  of  the  malcontents. 

In  every  mixed  government,  fuch  as  that  of  England, 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  will  always  incline  to  prefervc  the 
entire  frame  of  the  confiitution  ;  but  according  to  the 
various  prejudices,  interefts,  and  difpofitions  of  men, 
fome  will  ever  attach  themfelves  with  more  paffion  to  the 
rrgal,  others  to  the  popular  part  of  the  government. 
Though  the  king,  after  his  reftoration,  had  endeavoured 
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io  abolifh  the  diRin^tion  of  parties,  and  had  chofen  his  c  H  a  P» 

minifters  from  amono;  all  denominations  :  no  fooner  had  >    _    V, 

he  loft  his  popularity,  and  expofed  himfelf  to  general  ^^7S' 
jealoufy,  than  he  found  it  neceflary  to  court  the  old  cava- 
,ljer  party,  and  to  promlfe  them  full  compenfation  for 
that  neglf:61:,  of  which  they  had  hitherto  complained. 
Tiie  prefent  emergence  made  it  ftill  more  neceflary  for 
hirn  to  apply  for  their  fupport;  and  there  were  many  cir- 
cumftances,  which  determined  them,  at  this  time,  to  fly 
to  the  affiftance  of  the  crown,  and  to  the  protection  of  the 
royal  family. 

A  PARTY,  ftrongly  attached  to  monarchy,  will  natur- 
ally be  jealous  of  the  right  of  fucceffion,  by  which  alone, 
they  believe,  ftability  to  be  preferved  in  the  government, 
and  a  barrier  fixed  againft  the  encroachments  of  popular 
aflemblies.  The  projeCl,  openly  embraced,  of  excluding 
the  duke,  appeared  to  that  party  a  dangerous  innovation  : 
And  the  defign,  fecretly  projeded,  of  advancing  Mon- 
mouth, made  them  apprehenfive,  left  the  inconveniencies 
of  a  difputed  fucceflion  fhould  be  propagated  to  all  pofte- 
rity.  While  the  jealous  lovers  of  liberty  maintained, 
that  a  king,  whofe  title  depended  on  the  parliament, 
would  naturally  be  more  attentive  to  the  interefts,  at  leaft 
to  the  humours  of  the  people;  the  paiHonate  admirers  of 
monarchy  confidered  all  dependance  as  a  degradation  of 
kingly  government,  and  a  great  ftep  towards  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  a  commonwealth  in  England. 

But  though  his  union  with  the  political  royalifts 
brought  o-reat  acceffion  of  force  to  the  kino-  he  derived 
no  lefs  fupport  from  the  confederacy,  which  he  had,  at 
this  time,  the  addrefs  to  form  with  the  church  of  Eno-- 
land.  He  reprefented  to  the  ecclefiaftics  the  great  num- 
ber of  prefbyterians  and  other  fe61:aries,  who  had  entered 
jnto  the  popular  party  ;  the  encouragement  and  favour 
which  thev  met  with  3   the  loudnefs  of  their  cries  with 

i  ^  regard 
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^Lxvni^'  ^^o^^^  ^o  popery  and  arbitrary  power.    And  he  made  the 

V ^ >  eftablifhed  clergy  and  their  adherents  apprehend,  that  the 

^^T9'  old  fcheme  for  the  abolition  of  prelacy  as  well  as  monarchy 
was  revived,  and  that  the  fame  miferies  and  oppreffions 
awaited  them,  to  which,  during  the  civil  wars  and  ufur- 
pations,  they  had  fo  long  been  expofed. 

The  memory  alfo  of  thofe  difmal  times  united  many 
indifferent  and  impartial  perfons  to  the  crown,  and  begat 
a  dread  left  the  zeal  for  liberty  (hould  engraft  itfelf  on  fa- 
naticifm,  and  (hould  once  more  kindle  a  civil  war  in  the 
kingdom.  Had  not  the  king  ftill  retained  the  prerogative 
of  diilblving  the  parliament,  there  was  indeed  reafon  to 
apprehend  the  renewal  of  all  the  pretenfions  and  violences, 
which  had  ufhered  in  the  laft  commotions.  The  one 
period  appeared  an  exa£l  counter-part  to  the  other :  But 
ftill  difcerning  judges  could  perceive,  both  in  the  fpirit  of 
the  parties  and  in  the  genius  of  the  prince,  a  material  dif- 
ference j  by  means  of  which  Charles  was  enabled  at  laft, 
though  with  the  imminent  peril  of  liberty,  to  preferve  the 
peace  of  the  nation. 

The  cry  againft  popery  was  loud  ;  but  it  proceedeicJ 
lefs  from  religious  than  from  party  zeal,  in  thofe  who 
propagated,  and  even  in  thofe  who  adopted  it.  The  fpi- 
rit of  enthufiafm  had  occafioned  fo  much  mifchief,  and 
had  been  fo  fuccefsfully  exploded,  that  it  was  not  poflible, 
by  any  artifice,  ag^in  to  revive  and  fupport  it.  Cant  had 
been  ridiculed  ;  hypocrify  dete61ed  ;  the  pretenfions  to  a 
more  thorough  reformation,  and  to  greater  purity,  had  be- 
come fufpicious  ;  and  inftead  of  denominating  themfelves 
the  godly  party,  the  appellation  afte6ted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  wars,  the  prefent  patriots  were  content  with 
calling  themfelves  the  good  and  the  hone/i  party  «  :  A  fure 
prognoftic,  that  their  meafures  were  not  to  be  fo  furious, 
por  their  pretenfions  fo  exorbitant. 

c  Temple,  vol,  i.  p.  2'^5* 
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» 

The  king  too,  though  not  endowed  with  the  ^"^^g^^^Y  ^Lxviir* 

and  ftri£l  principles  of  his  father,  was  happy  in  a  more  > ^^— j 

amiable  manner,  and  more  popular  addrefs.  Far  from  '  79* 
being  diftant,  ftatcly,  or  referved,  he  had  not  a  grain  of 
pride  or  vanity  in  his  whole  compolition  *" ;  but  was  the 
moft  affable,  beft  bred  man  alive.  He  treated  his  fub- 
jecSls  like  noblemen,  like  gentlemen,  like  freemen  ;  not 
like  vaflals  or  boors.  His  profeffions  were  plaufible,  his 
whole  behaviour  engaging;  fo  that  he  won  upon  the 
hearts,  even  while  he  loft  the  good  opinion  of  his  fub- 
jedts,  and  often  balanced  their  judgment  of  things  by 
their  perfonal  inclination?.  In  his  public  condud:  like- 
wife,  though  he  had  fometimes  embraced  meafures  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberty  and  religion  of  his  people,  he  had 
never  been  found  to  perfevere  obftinately  in  them,  but 
had  always  returned  into  that  path,  which  their  united 
opinion  feemed  to  point  out  to  him.  And  upon  the 
whole,  it  appeared  to  many  cruel  and  even  iniquitous, 
to  remark  too  rigoroufiy  the  failings  of  a  prince,  who 
difcovered  fo  much  facility  in  correcting  his  errors,  and 
fo  much  lenity  in  pardoning  the  offences  committed 
againft  himfelf. 

The  general  affedion,  borne  the  king,  appeared  fig- 
nally  about  this  time.  He  fell  fick  at  Windfor;  and 
had  two  or  three  fits  of  a  fever,  fo  violent  as  made  his 
life  be  thought  in  danger.  A  general  confternation  feized 
all  ranks  of  men,  encreafed  by  the  apprehenfions  enter- 
tained of  his  fuccefTor.  In  the  prefent  difpofition  of 
m€n's  minds,  the  king's  death,  to  ufe  an  exprellion  of 
fir  William  Temple  ^^  was  regarded  as  the  end  of  the 
world.  The  malcontents,  it  was  feared,  would  proceed 
to  extremities,  and  immediately  kindle  a  civil  war  in 
the  kingdom.      Either   their   entire   fuccefs,    or  entire 

*■  Temple,  vol.  i,  p.  44^,  g  Differtation  on  parties,  letter  vii. 

b  yd,  i.  p.  34JJ, 
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Sr5  ^,  ^*  f^i^"'''e>  or  even  the  balance  and  conteft  of  parties,  feemed 

%■■■■  ^    '  /  all  of  them  events  equally  fatal.     The  king's  chief  coun- 

T679.      fellers,  therefore,  EiTex,  Halifax,  and  Sunderland,  who 

State  or  the  ' 

miaiihy.  ftood  on  bad  terms  vi^ith  Shaftefbury  and  the  popular 
party,  advifed  him  to  fend  fecretly  for  the  duke,  that, 
in  cafe  of  any  fmifter  accident,  that  prince  might  be 
ready  to  aflert  his  right  againft  the  oppofition,  which  he 
was  likely  to  meet  with.  When  the  duke  arrived,  he 
found  his  brother  out  of  danger  y  and  it  v/as  agreed  to 

fidSgpt.  conceal  the  invitation,  which  he  had  received.  His 
journey,  however,  was  attended  with  important  confe- 
quences.  He  prevailed  on  the  king  to  difgrace  Mon- 
rnouth,  whofe  projects  were  now  known  and  avowed  ;  to 
deprive  him  of  his  command  in  the  army  ;  and  to  fend 
him  beyond  fea.  He  himfelf  returned  to  Bruflels  ;  but 
Hiade  a  fliort  flay  in  that  place.  He  obtained  leave  to 
retire  to  Scotland,  under  pretence  flill  of  quieting  the  ap^ 
prehenfions  of  the  Englifli  nation ;  but  in  reality  with  9 
view  of  fecuring  that  kingdom  in  his  interefls* 

Though  Eflex  and  Halifax  had  concurred  in  the  refo- 
Jutlon  of  inviting  over  the  duke,  they  foon  found,  that 
they  had  not  obtained  his  confidence,  and  that  even  the 
king,  while  be  made  ufe  of  their  fervice,  had  no  fincerc 
regard  for  their  perfons,  Effex  in  difguft  refigned  the 
treafury:  Halifax  retired  to  his  country-feat:  Temple, 
defpairing  of  any  accommodation  among  fuch  enraged 
parties,  withdrew  almOiV  entirely  to  his  books  and  his 
gardens.  The  king,  who  changed  miniflers  as  well  as 
meafures  with  great  indifFerence,  beftowcd  at  this  time 
his  chief  confidence  on  Hyde,  Sunderland,  and  GodoI-» 
phin.     Hyde  fucceeded  ElTex  in  the  treafury. 

All  the  king's  minifters,  as  well  as  himfelf,  were  ex-. 
treniely  averfe  to  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament, 
which  they  expc6led  to  find  as  refra^lory  as  any  of  the 
preceding.     The  elet^tions  had  gone  moftly  in  favour  of 

the 
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the  country  party.  The  terrors  of  the  plot  had  fiill  a  ^Lxvnr* 
mi'^hty  influence  over  the  populace ;  and  the  apprehen-  «— -v'-^ 
fions  of  the  duke's  bigoted  principles  and  arbitrary  cha-  '^^'' 
raster  weighed  with  men  of  fenfe  and  reflection.  The 
king  therefore  refolved  to  prorogue  the  parliament,  that 
he  might  try,  whether  time  would  allay  thofe  humours, 
which,  by  every  other  expedient,  he  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  mollify.  In  this  meafure  he  did  not  expe6t 
the  concurrence  of  his  council.  He  knew,  that  thofe 
popular  leaders,  whom  he  had  admitted,  would  zealoufly 
oppofe  a  refolution,  which  difconcerted  all  their  fchemes  ; 
and  that  the  royalifls  would  not  dare,  by  fupporting  it, 
to  expofe  themfelves  to  the  vengeance  of  the  parliament, 
when  it  fhould  be  aflTembled.  Thefe  reafons  obliged  hira 
to  take  this  ftep  entirely  of  himfelf ;  and  he  only  declared 
his  refolution  in  council.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  though 
the  king  had  made  profeflion  never  to  embrace  any  mea- 
fure without  the  advice  of  thefe  counfellors,  he  had  often 
broken  that  refolution,  and  had  been  neceflitated,  in  affairs 
of  the  greateft  confequence,  to  controul  their  opinion. 
Many  of  them  in  difguft  threw  up  about  this  time ; 
particularly  lord  RuflTel,  the  moft  popular  man  in  the 
nation,  as  well  from  the  mildnefs  and  integrity  of  his 
character,  as  from  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  his  country.  Though  carried  Into  fome 
excefl^es,  his  intentions  were  ever  efleemed  upright;  and 
being  heir  to  the  greateft  fortune  in  the  kingdom,  as 
well  as  void  of  ambition,  men  believed,  that  nothing  but 
the  laft  neceflity  could  ever  engage  him  to  embrace  any 
defperate  meafares.  Shaftefbury,  who  v/as,  in  moft  par- 
ticulars, of  an  oppofite  charadler,  was  removed  by  the 
king  from  the  office  of  prefident  of  the  council ;  and  the 
earl  of  Radnor,  a  man  who  poflTefl^d  whimftcal  talents 
gpd  fplenetic  virtues,  was  fubftituted  in  his  place. 
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CHAP.      It  was  the  favour  and  countenance  of  the  parliament, 

LXVIII. 

'  .which  had  chiefly  encouraged  the  rumour  of  plots ;  but 
i679'     the  nation  had  gotten  fo  much  into  that  vein  of  credulity, 
and  every  neceflitous  villain  was  fo  much  incited  by  the 
fuccefs  of  Oates   and    Bedloe,    that,   even  during   the 
prorogation,  the  people  were  not  allowed  to  remain  in 
tranquillity.     There  was  one  Dangerfield,  a  fellow  who 
had   been  burned  in  the  hand  for   crimes,  tranfported, 
whipped,  pilloried    four    times,    fined  for  cheats,   out- 
lawed for  felony,  convi£led  of  coining,  and   expofed  to 
all  the  public  infamy,  which  the  laws  could  inflidton  the 
bafeft  and  moft  ihameful  enormities.     The  credulity  of 
the  people,  and  the  humour  of  the  times  enabled  even  this 
man  to  become  a  perfon  of  confequence.     He  was  the 
Meal-tub     author  of  a  new  incident,  called  the  meal-tub-plot,  from 
p'ot.  t|,e  place  where  fome  papers,  relating  to  it,  were  found. 

The  bottom  of  this  afFair  it  is  difficult,  and  not  very 
material,  to  difcover.  It  only  appears,  that  Dangerfield, 
under  pretence  of  betraying  the  confpiracies  of  the  prefty- 
terians,  had  been  countenanced  by  fome  catholics  of 
condition,  and  had  even  been  admitted  to  the  duke's 
prefence  and  the  king's.  And  that  under  pretence  of 
revealing  new  popifh  plots,  he  had  obtained  accefs  to 
Shafteftjury  and  fome  of  the  popular  leaders.  Which 
fide  he  intended  to  cheat,  is  uncertain  ;  or  whether  he 
did  not  rather  mean  to  cheat  both  :  But  he  foon  found, 
that  the  belief  of  the  nation  was  more  open  to  a  popifh 
than  a  prefbyterian  plot ;  and  he  refolved  to  ftrike  in  with 
the  prevailing  humour.  Though  no  weight  could  be 
laid  on  his  teftimony,  great  clamour  was  raifed  ;  as  if  the 
court,  by  way  of  retaliation,  had  intended  to  load  the 
prefbytcrians  with  the  guilt  of  a  falfe  confpiracy.  It  muft 
be  confefled,  that  the  prefent  period,  by  the  prevalence 
and  fufpicion  of  fuch  mean  and  ignoble  arts  on  all  fides, 
throws  a  great  flain  on  the  Britiih  annals. 

One 
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One  of  the  mofl  innocent  artifices,  pradlired  by  party  c  hap, 
men  at  this  time,  was  the  additional  ceremony,  pomp,  ^  _  _  ^ 
and  expence,  with  which  a  pope-burning  was  celebrated     1679. 
in  London  :  The  fpe6lacle  ferved  to  entertain,  and  amufe, 
and   inflame   the  populace.      The  duke  of  Monmouth 
likewife  came  over  without  leave,  and  made  a  triumphant 
proceflion  through  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  extremely 
carefled  and  admired  by  the  people.    All  thefearts  feemed 
requifite  to  fupport  the  general  prejudices,  during  the 
long  interval  of  parliament.     Great  endeavours  were  alfo 
ufed  to  obtain  the  king's  confent  for  the  meeting  of  that 
afl'embly.     Seventeen  peers  prefented  a  petition  to  this    i6Sa. 
purpofe.    Many  of  the  corporations  imitated  the  example, 
Notwithftanding  feveial  marks  of  difpleafure,  and  even 
a  menacing  proclamation  from  the  king,  petitions  came 
from  all  parts,  earnefHy  infifting  on  a  feffion  of  parlia- 
ment.    The  danger  of  popery,  and  the  terrors   of  the 
plot  were  never  forgotten  in  any  of  thefe  addrefles. 

Tumultuous  petitioning  was  one  of  the  chief  arti- 
fices by  which  the  malcontents  in  the  lafi:  reign  had 
attacked  the  crown  :  And  though  the  manner  of  fub- 
fcribing  and  delivering  petitions  was  now  fomewhat  re- 
gulated by  a6t  of  parliament,  the  thing  itfelf  ftill  remained  ;  * 
and  was  an  admirable  expedient  for  infefting  the  court, 
for  fpreading  difcontent,  and  for  uniting  the  nation  in 
any  popular  clamour.  As  the  king  found  no  law,  by 
which  he  could  punifli  thofe  importunate,  and,  as  he 
deemed  them,  undutiful  folicitations,  he  was  obliged  to 
encounter  them  by  popular  applications  of  a  contrary 
tendency.  Wherever  the  church  and  court  party  pre- 
vailed, addrefles  were  framed,  containing  expreiTions  of 
the  higheft  regard  to  his  majeftv,  the  moft  entire  acqui- 
efcence  in  his  wifdom,  the  molt  dutiful  fubmiflion  to  his 
prerogative,  and  the  deepeft  abhorrence  of  thofe,  who  en- 
,  deavoured  to  encroach  upon  it,  by  prefcribing  to  him  any 

time 
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CHAP,  time  for  afiemblinp;   the  parliament.      Thus  the  nation 

LXVIII.  ... 

1  I  rame  to  be  diftinguifhed  into  petitioners  and  abhorrers, 

1680.      Fadtions  indeed  were  at  this  time  extremely  animated 

againft  each  other.     The  very  names,  by   which  each 

party  denominated  its  antagonift,  difcover  the  virulence 

and  rancour,  which  prevailed.      For  befides  petitioner 

and  abhorrer,  appellations  which  v/ere  foon  forgotten,  this 

year  is  remarkable  for  being  the  epoch  of  the  well-known 

epithets  of   W  H  I  G  and  T  O  R  Y,  by  which,  and 

Whig  and    fometimes    without  any  material    difference,  this  ifland 

tory,  y 

has  been  fo  long  divided.  The  court  party  reproached 
their  antagonifts  with  their  aiKnity  to  the  fanatical  con- 
venticlers  in  Scotland,  who  were  known  by  the  name  of 
whigs  :  The  country  party  found  a  refemblance  between 
the  courtiers  and  the  popiftj  banditti  in  Ireland,  to  v/hom 
the  appellation  of  tory  was  affixed.  And  after  this 
manner,  thefe  foolifh  terms  of  reproach  came  into  public 
and  general  ufe ;  and  even  at  prefent  feem  not  nearer 
their  end  than  when  they  were  firft  invented. 

The  king  ufed  every  art  to  encourage  his  partizan?, 
and  to  reconcile  the  people  to  his  government.  He  per- 
fevered  in  the  great  zeal  which  he  afFe6led  againft  popery. 
He  even  allowed  feveral  pricils  to  be  put  to  death,  for  no 
other  crime  than  their  havin2:  received  orders  in  the 
Romifh  church.  It  is  fmgular,  that  one  of  them,  called 
Evans,  was  playing  at  tennis,  when  the  warrant  for  his 
immediate  execution  was  notified  to  him  :  He  fwore, 
that  he  would  play  out  his  fet  firft.  Charles,  with  the 
fame  view  of  acquiring  popularity,  formed  an  alliance 
with  Spain,  andalfo  offered  an  alliance  to  Holland  :  But 
the  Dutch,  terrified  with  the  great  power  of  France,  and 
feeing  little  refource  in«i  country  fo  diftratSled  as  Eng- 
land, declined  acceptance.  He  had  fent  for  the  duke 
from  Scotland,  but  defired  him  to  return,  when  the  time 
of  affembling  the  parliament  begaa  to  approach. 

7  It 
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It  was  of  great  confequence  to  the    popular  party,  chap, 
while  the  meeting  of  parliament  depended  on  the  king's  ^ 
will,  to  keep  the  law,  whofe  operations  are  perpetual,       ^^^o. 
entirely  on  their  fide.     The  fheriiFs  of  London  by  their 
ofHce  return  the  juries  :    It  had  been  ufual  for  the  mayor 
to   nominate  one  fherifF  by  drinking   to   him  ;  and  the 
common  hall  had  ever  without   difpute    confirmed    the 
mayor's  choice.  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  the  mayor,  appointed 
one  who  was  not  acceptable  to  the  popular  party :    The 
common-hall  rejected  him  ;  and  Bethel  and  Cornifh,  two 
independants,  and  republicans,  and  of  confequence  deeply 
engaged  with  the  malcontents,  were  chofen  by  a  majority 
of  voices.      In  fpite  of  all  remonftrances  and  oppofition, 
the  citizens  perfifted  in  their  choice ;  and  the  court  party- 
was  obliged  for  the  prefent  to  acquiefce. 

Juries  however  were  not  fo  partial  in  the  city  ;  but 
that  reafon  and  juftice,  even  when  the  popifh  plot  was  in 
queflion,  could  fometlmes  prevail*      Theearl  of  Caflle-23^^  jun?^ 
maine,  hufband  to  the  dutchefs  of  Cleveland,  v/as  ac- 
quitted about  this  time,  though  accufed  by  Gates  and 
Dangerfield  of  an  intention  to  aiiffinate  the  king.     Sir 
Thomas  Gafcoigne,  a  very  aged  gentleman  in  the  north,   - 
being  accufed  by  two  fervants,  whom  he  had  difmifled 
for  dithonefly,  received  a  like  verdict.     Thefe  trials  were 
great  blows  to  the  plot,  which  now  began  to  ftagger,  ia 
the  judgment   of  moft    men,    except  thofe    who   were 
entirely  devoted  to  the  country  party.     But  in  order  flili 
to  keep  alive  the  zeal  againft  popery,  the  earl  of  Shaftef- 
bury    appeared    in    Weftminfter-hall,   attended    by    the 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  lords  Ruffe),  Cavendifli,  Grey, 
Brandon,  Sir  Henry  Caverly,  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard,  Sir 
William  Cooper,  and  other  perfons  of  di{lin£lion,  and 
prefented   to  the  grand  jury  of  Middlefex  reafons   for 
indiaing    the    duke   of  York    as    a    popifh    recufant. 
While  the  jury  were  deliberating  on  this  extraordinary 

pre- 
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CHAP,  prefentment,  the  chief  juftice  font  for  them,   and  fud- 

LXVIll.  . 

'ydenly,  even  fomewhat  irregularly,  difmifTed  them.     Shaf-^ 

i68o.  tefbUry  however  obtained  the  end  for  which  he  had 
undertaken  this  bold  meafure  :  He  fhowed  to  all  his 
followers  the  defperate  refolutlon,  which  he  had  em- 
braced, never  to  admit  of  any  accommodation  or  com- 
pofition  with  the  duke.  By  fuch  daring  condu6lhe  gave 
them  afTurance,  that  he  was  fully  determined  not  to 
defert  their  caufe  ;  and  he  engaged  them  to  a  like  devoted 
perfeverance  in  all  the  raeafures,  which  he  fhould  fuggeft 
to  them. 

As  the  kingdom  was  regularly  and  openly  divided  into 
two  zealous  parties,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  king  to 
know,  that  the  majority  of  the  new  houfe  of  commons 
was  engaged  in  interefts  oppofite  to  the  court :  But  that 
he  might  leave  no  expedient  untried,  which  could  eom- 
pofe  the  unhappy  differences  among  his  fubjecfls,  he 
«rft.  Oftob.refolved,  at  laft,  after  a  long  interval,  to  aflemble  the 
^  "^"^  P^'"  parliament.      In  his  fpeech,  he  told  them,  that  the  fe- 

liament.       ^  .  , 

veral  prorogations,  which  he  had  made,  had  been  verv 
advantageous  to  his  neighbours,  and  very  ufeful  to  him- 
felf  :  That  he  had  employed  that  interval  in  perfecting 
with  the  crown  of  Spain  an  alliance,  which  had  often 
been  defired  by  former  parliaments,  and  which,  he 
doubted  not,  would  be  extremely  agreeable  to  them  : 
That,  in  order  to  give  weight  to  this  meafure,  and 
render  it  beneficial  to  Chriftendom,  it  was  neceflary  to 
avoid  all  domeftic  difTenfions,  and  to  unite  themfelves 
firmly  in  the  fame  views  and  purpofes :  That  he  wap 
determined,  that  nothing  on  his  part  fhould  be  wanting 
to  fuch  a  falutary  end  ;  and  provided  the  fucceflion  were 
prefervcd  in  its  due  and  legal  courfe,  he  would  concur  in 
any  expedient  for  the  fecurity  of  the  proteftant  religion  : 
That  the  farther  examination  of  the  popifh  plot  and  the 
punifhment  of  the  criminals  were  requiflte  for  the  fafety 
3  both 
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bcJth  of  king  and  kingdom  :    And  after  recommending  ^lJvii/'' 

to  them  the  neceflity  of  providing,  by  fome  fupplies,  forv v/— » 

the    fafety  of  Tangiers,  he  proceeded  in  thefe   words :     ^^^°* 

*^  But  that  which  I  value  above  all  the  treafure  in  the 

•'  world,    and    which  I   am   fure   will    give  us  greater 

*'  ftrength  and  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad  than 

*'  any  treafure  can  do,  is  a  perfect  union  among  our- 

•*  felves.     Nothing  but  this  can  rcftore  the  kingdom  to 

"  that  ftrength  and  vigour  which  it  feems  to  have  loft, 

*'  and  raife  us  again  to  that  confideration,  which  Eng- 

**  land   hath   ufually  poflefTed.      All  Europe  have   their 

*•  eyes  upon  this  aflembly,  and  think  their  ovv^n  happi- 

**  nefs  and  mifery,  as  well  as  ours,  will  depend  upon  it. 

*'  If  we  (hould  be  fo  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  mifunder- 

*'  ftandings  among  ourfeives  to  that  degree  as    would 

**  render  our  frienefiiip  unfafe  to  truft  to,  it  will  not  be 

**  wondered  at,  if  our  neighbours  fhould  begin  to  take 

**  new  refolutfons,  and  perhaps  fuch  as  may  be  fatal  to 

•*  us.     Let  us  therefore  take  care,  that  we  do  not  gratify 

**  our  enemies,  and  difcourage  our  friends^  by  any  un*« 

*'  feafonable    difputes.      If  any  fuch   do    happen,    the 

*'  world  v/ill   fee,  that  it  is   no  fault  of  mine  :    For  I 

*'  have  done  all  that  it  v/as  poilible  for  me  to  do,  to  keep 

*^  you  in  peace,  while  I  live,  and  to  leave  you  fo,  when 

**  I  die.     But  from  fo  great  prudence  and  i'o  good  afFec- 

**  tion  as  yours,  1  can  fear  nothing  of  this  kind  ;  but  do 

**  rely  upon   you  all,   that  you  will  do  your   beft  en* 

*'  deavours  to  bring  this  parliament  to  a  good  and  happy 

*'  conclufion." 

All  thefe  mollifyins;  expreflions  had  no  influence  with  Y^°^^"^^  °- 

—        °  the  com" 

the  commons.     Every  ftep,  which  they  took,   betrayed mons. 

the  zeal,  with  which  they  v/ere  animated.     They  voted, 

that  it  was  the  undoubted  right  of  the  fubjecl  to  petition 

the  king  for  the  calling  and  fitting  of  parliament.     Not 

content  with  this  decifion,  which  feems  juftifiable  in  a 

Vol.  VIII.  K  mixed 
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CHAP,  mixed  monarchy,  they  fell  with  the  utmoft  violence  on 
\__  -^-  __'  all  thole  ahhorrers,  who,  in  their  addrefl'es  to  the  crown, 
j<;8o.     Jiad    exprefTed    their    difapprobation   of   thofe   petitions. 
They  did  not  reflect,  that  it  was  as  lawful  for  one  party 
of  men,  as  for  another,  to  exprefs  their  fenfe  of  public 
affairs  ;   and  that  the  beft  eftablifhed  right  may,  in  par- 
ticular circumftances,  be  abufed,  and  even  the  exercife  of 
it  become  an  object  of  abhorrence.      For  this  offence, 
they  expelled  Sir  Thomas  Withens.     They  appointed  a 
committee  for  farther  enquiry  into  fuch  members  as  had 
been  guilty  of  a  like  crime  ;  and  complaints  were  lodged 
againft  lord  Pafton,   Sir  Robert  Malverer,    Sir   Bryan 
Stapleton,  Taylor,  and  Turner.  They  addrefled  the  king 
againft  Sir  George  Jefferies,  recorder  of  London,  for  his 
adlivity  in  the  fame  caufe;  and  they  frightened  him  into 
a  refignation  of  his  office,  in  which  he  was  fucceeded  by 
Sir  George  Treby,  a  great  leader  of  the  popular  party. 
They  voted  an  impeachment  againft  North,  chief  juftice 
of  the  common   pleas,    for   drawing  the  proclamation 
againft   tumultuous   petitions  :     But  upon    examination 
found  the  proclamation  fo  cautioufly    worded,    that  it 
afforded  them  no  handle  againft  him.     A  petition  had 
been  prefented  to  the  king  from  Taunton.     "  How  dare 
"  you  deliver  me  fuch  a  paper  ?"  faid  the  king  to  the 
perfon   who   prefented  it.      "  Sir,"    replied  he,    "  my 
"  name  is  Dare."     For  this  faucy  reply,  but  under 
other  pretences,  he  had  been  tried,  fined,  and  committed 
to  prifon.     The  commons  now  addrefTed  the  king  for  his 
liberty  and  for  remitting  his   fine.      Some  printers  alfo 
and  authors  of  feditious  libels  they  took  under  their  pro- 
tedlion. 

Great  numbers  of  the  abhorrers,  from  all  parts  of 
England,  were  feized  by  order  of  the  commons,  and 
committed  to  cuftody.  The  liberty  of  the  fubjec^,  which 
had  been  fo  carefully  guarded  by  the  great  charter,  and 

a  by 
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h'y  the  late  law  of  habeas  corpus,  was  every  day  violated  ^.^^,/' 
by  their  arbitrary  and  capricious  commitments.  The 
chief  jealoufy,  it  is  true,  of  the  Englifh  conftitutlon  is 
naturally  and  juftly  dire(5led  againft  the  crown  ;  nor  in-* 
deed  have  the  commons  any  other  means  of  fecuring  their 
privileges  than  by  commitments,  which,  as  they  cannot 
beforehand  be  exa(ftly  determined  by  law,  muft  always 
appear  in  fome  degree  arbitrary.  Senfible  of  thefe  reafons, 
the  people  had  hitherto,  without  murmuring,  (cen  this 
difcretionary  power  exercifed  by  the  houfe  :  But  as  it  was 
now  carried  to  excefs,  and  was  abufed  to  ferve  the  pur- 
pofes  of  faftion,  great  complaints  againft  it  were  heard 
from  all  quarters.  At  laft,  the  vigour  and  courage  of 
one  S towel  of  Exeter,  an  abhorrer,  put  an  end  to  the 
practice.  He  refufed  to  obey  the  ferjeant  at  arms,  ftood 
upon  his  defence,  and  faid  that  he  knew  of  no  law,  by 
which  they  pretended  to  commit  him.  The  houfe,  find- 
ing it  equally  dangerous  to  proceed  or  to  recede,  got  ofF 
by  an  evafion  :  They  inferted  in  their  votes,  that  Stowel 
was  indifpofed,  and  that  a  month's  time  was  allowed 
him  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

But  the  chief  violence  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
appeared  in  all  their  tranfaflions  with  regard  to  the  plot, 
which  they  profecuted  with  the  fame  zeal  and  the  fame 
credulity  as  their  predeceflbrs.  They  renewed  the  former 
vote,  which  affirmed  the  reality  of  the  horrid  popifli  plot ; 
and,  in  order  the  more  to  terrify  the  people,  they  even 
aflerted,  that,  notwithftanding  the  difcovery,  the  plot 
ftill  fubfifted.  They  expelled  Sir  Robert  Can,  and  Sir 
Robert  Yeomans,  who  had  been  complained  of,  for 
faying,  that  there  was  no  popifti,  but  there  was  a  prefby- 
terian  plot.  And  they  greatly  lamented  the  death  of 
Bedloe,  whom  they  called  a  material  witnefs,  and  on 
whofe  teftimony  they  much  depended.  He  had  been 
fdzed  with  a  fever  at  Briftol ;   had  fent  for  chief  juftice 
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c  H  A  P. North;  confirmed  all  his  former  evidence,  except  that 
e  -,-  I'Wi'th  regard  to  the  duke  and  the  queen  ;  and  defired 
i6So,  North  to  apply  to  the  king  for  fome  money  to  relieve  him 
in  his  neceffities.  A  few  days  after,  he  expired  ;  and  the 
whole  party  triumphed  extremely  in  thefe  circumftances 
of  his  death  :  As  if  fuch  a  teftimony  could  be  deemed  the 
affirmation  of  a  dying  man,  as  if  his  confeffion  of  per- 
jury in  fome  inftances  could  afTure  his  veracity  in  the  reft, 
and  as  if  the  perfeverance  of  one  profligate  could  out- 
weigh the  laft  v/ords  of  fo  many  men,  guilty  of  no  qrime 
but  that  of  popery. 

The  commons  even  endeavoured,  by  their  countenance 
and  protection,  to  remove  the  extreme  infamy,  with 
which  Dangerfield  was  loaded,  and  to  rcftore  him  to  the 
capacity  of  being  an  evidence.  The  v/hole  tribe  of 
informers  they  applauded  and  rewarded  :  Jennifon,  Tur- 
berville,  Dugdale,  Smith,  la  Faria,  appeared  before 
them  ;  and  their  teltimony,  however  frivolous  or  abfurd, 
met  with  a  favourable  reception  :  The  king  was  applied 
to  in  their  behalf  for  penfions  and  pardons  :  Their  nar- 
ratives were  printed  with  that  fanflion,  which  arofe  from 
the  approbation  of  the  houfe  :  Dr.  Tongue  was  recom- 
mended for  the  £rft  confiderable  church  preferment,  which 
fiiould  become  vacant.  Confideririg  men's  determined, 
refolution  to  believe,  inftead  of  admiring  that  a  palpable 
falfliood  fhould  be  maintained  by  v/itnefTes,  it  may  juftly 
appear  wonderful,  that  no  better  evidence  was  ever  pro* 
duced  againft  the  catholics. 

The  principal  reafons,  which  ftill  fupported  the  cla- 
mour of  the  popiih  plot,  were  the  apprehenfions  enter- 
tained by  the  people,  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  refo- 
lution, embraced  by  their  leaders,  of  excluding  him  from 
^•|j'  *  *  the  throne.  Shaftefbury  and  many  confiderable  men  of 
the  party,  had  rendered  themfelves  irreconcileable  with 
him,  and  could  find  iWix  fafety  no  way  but  in  his  ruin. 

Monmouth's 
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Monmouth's  friends  hoped,  that  the  exclufion  of  that  chap, 
prince  would  make  way  for  their  patron.  The  refent-  ^J,,^^.^ 
ment  againft  the  duke's  apoflacy,  the  love  of  liberty,  the  i68o. 
zeal  for  religion,  the  attachment  to  fadion  ;  all  thefe 
motives  incited  the  country  party.  And  above  all,  what 
fupported  the  refolution  of  adhering  to  the  exclufion, 
and  rejedting  all  other  expedients  offered,  was  the  hope 
artfully  encouraged,  that  the  king  would  at  laft  be  obliged 
to  yield  to  their  demand.  His  revenues  were  extremely 
burdened  ;  and  even  if  free,  could  fcarcely  fuffice  for 
the  neceffary  charges  of  government,  much  lefs  for  that 
pleafure  and  expence,  to  which  he  was  inclined.  Though 
he  had  withdrawn  his  countenance  from  Monmouth, 
he  was  known  fecretly  to  retain  a  great  affection  for 
him.  On  no  occafion  had  he  ever  been  found  to  per- 
fill  obftinately  againft  difficulties  and  importunity.  And 
as  his  beloved  miftrefs,  the  dutchefs  of  Portfmouth,  had 
been  engaged,  either  from  lucrative  viev/s,  or  the  hopes 
of  making  the  fucceflion  fall  on  her  own  children,  to 
unite  herfelf  with  the  popular  party ;  this  incident  was 
regarded  as  a  favourable  prognoftic  of  their  fuccefs.  Sun- 
derland, fecrctary  of  ftate,  who  had  linked  his  intereft 
with  that  of  the  dutchefs,  had  concurred  in  the  fame 
jneafure. 

But  befides  friendfhip  for  his  brother  and  a  regard  to 
the  right  of  fucceflion,  there  were  many  ftrong  reafons, 
which  had  determined  Charles  to  perfevere  in  oppofing 
the  exclufion.  All  the  royalifts  and  the  devotees  to  the 
church  ;  that  party  by  which  alone  monarchy  was  fup- 
ported ;  regarded  the  right  of  fucceffion  as  inviolable; 
and  if  abandoned  by  the  king  in  fo  capital  an  article,  it 
was  to  be  feared,  that  they  v/ould,  in  their  turn,  defert 
his  caufe,  and  deliver  him  over  to  the  pretenfions  and 
ufurpations  of  the  country  party  The  country  party, 
or  the  whigs,  as  they  were  called,  if  they  did  not  ftill 
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CHAP,  retain  fome  propenfity  towards  a  repubJIc,  were  at  leafl 

L        \ effected  with  a  violent  jealoufy  of  regal  power;    and  it 

j6So.  was  equally  to  be  dreaded,  that,  being  enraged  with  pafl 
oppofition  and  animated  by  prefent  fuccefs,  they  would, 
if  they  prevailed  in  this  pretenfion,  be  willing  has  well  as 
able,  to  reduce  the  prerogative  within  very  narrow  limits. 
All  menaces  therefore,  all  promifes  were  in  vain  employ- 
ed againfl  the  king's  refolution  :  He  never  would  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  defert  his  friends,  and  put  himfelf  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  And  having  voluntarily  made 
fuch  important  conceflions,  and  tendered,  over  and  over 
again,  fuch  ftrong  limitations,  he  was  well  pleafed  to 
find  them  rejetfted  by  the  obftinacy  of  the  commons  ;  and 
hoped,  that,  after  the  fpirit  of  oppofition  had  fpent  itfelf 
in  fruitlefs  violence,  the  time  would  cojne,  when  he 
niight  fafely  appeal  againfl  his  parliament  to  his  people. 

So  much  were  the  popular  leaders  determined  to  carry 
matters  to  extremities,  that  in  lefs  than  a  week  after  the 
commencement  cf  the  fefTion,  a  motion  was  made  for 
bringing  in  an  exclufion-bill,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofe.  This  bill  differed  in  nothing 
frpm  the  former,  but  in  two  articles,  which  (howed  ftill 
an  encreafe  of  zeal  in  the  commons  :  The  bill  was  to  be 
read  to  the  people  twice  a-year  in  all  the  churches  of  the 
kingdom,  and  every  one,  who  ftiould  fupport  the  duke's 
title  was  rendered  incapable  of  receiving  a  pardon  but 
by  afl  of  paxliament. 

Tpie  debates  were  carried  on  with  great  violence  on 
both  fides.  The  bill  was  defended  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  who  had  now  refigned  his  office  of  attorney- 
general,  by  lord  Ruflel,  by  Sir  Francis  Winnington, 
Sir  Harry  Capel,  Sir  William  Pulteney,  by  colonel 
Titus,  Treby,  Hambden,  Montague.  It  was  oppofed 
by  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  fecretary  of  ftate,  Sir  John 
Krnley,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  by  Hyde,  Seymour, 
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Temple^.      The  arguments,  tranfmitted  to  us,  may  be  c  h  a   p. 
reduced  to  the  following  topics,  ^  "  ■ 

In   every  government,   faid  the  excliifionifts,  there  is  y^r.umujts 
fomevvherc  an  authority  abfolute  and  fupreme  ;  nor  can  f«r  a"d 

,  ■         •  1  r      ^     r  i   •    i  •  a-airft  the 

any  determination,  now  unulual  loever,  wnich  receives  exdufion. 
thjc  fandiion  of  the  legiflature,  admit  afterwards  of  dif- 
pute  or  controul.     The  liberty  of  a  conftitution,  fo  far 
from    diminifliing  this  abfolute  power,  feems  rather  to 
add  force  to  it,  and  to  give  it  greater  influence  over  the 
people.     The  more  members  of  the  ftate  concur  in  any 
legiflative  decifion,  and  the  more  free  their  voice  ;    the 
]efs  likelihood  is  there,  that  any  oppofition  will  be  made 
to  thofe  meafures,  which  receive  the  final  fandtion  of  their 
authority.     In  England,   the  legiflative  power  is  lodged 
in  king,  lords,  and  commons,  wnich  comprehend  every 
order  of  the  community  :    And  there  is  no  pretext  for 
exempting  any  circumftance  of  government,  not  even 
the  fucceflion  of  the  crown,  from  fo  full  and  decifive  ^ 
jurifdi61:ion.      Even  exprefs   declarations    have,    in    this 
particular,    been  made  of  parliamentary  authority  :  In- 
ftances  have  occurred,  where  it  has  been  exerted  :    And 
though  prudential  reafons  mayjuftly  be  alledged,  why 
fuch  innovations  ihould  not  be  attempted  but  on  extra- 
ordinary occafions,  the  power  and  right  are  for  ever  vefted 
in  the  community.     But  if  any  occafion  can  be  deemed 
extraordinary,    if   any  emergence    can   require   unufual 
expedients,  it  is  the  prefent ;  when  the  heir  to  the  crown 
has  renounced  the  religion  of  the  ilate,  and  has  zealoufly 
embraced  a  faith,  totally  hoftile  and   incompatible.     A 
prince  of  that  communion  can  never  puttruft  in  a  people, 
fo  prejudiced  againft  him  :    The  people  muft  be  equally 
diffident  of  fuch  a  prince  :   Foreign  and  deftru6live  alli- 
ances will  feem  to  one  the  only  protection  of  his  throne : 
Perpetual  jealoufy,  oppofition,  faction,  even  infurre6tions 
will  be  employed  by  the  other  as  the  fole  fecurities  for 
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c  H  A  P.  their   liberty  and  religion.      Though  theological  prin* 

Arfiv  Villa  —  •  r*» 

u— v^— ^  ciples,  when  let  in  oppofition  to  paffions,  have  often 
i68o.  fmall  influence  on  mankind  in  general,  ftill  lefs  on 
princes  ;  yet  v/hen  they  become  fymbols  of  feflion,  and 
marks  of  party  diftini^ions,  they  concur  with  one  of  the 
flrongefc  paffions  in  the  human  frame,  and  are  then  ca- 
pable of  carrying  men  to  the  greatefl  extremities.  Not-- 
withftanding  the  better  judgment  and  milder  difpofition 
of  the  king ;  how  m.uch  has  the  influence  of  the  duke 
already  difturbed  the  tenor  of  government  ?  How  often 
engaged  the  nation  into  meafures  totally  deftrudlive  of 
their  foreign  interefls  and  honour,  of  their  domeftic  repofc 
and  tranquillity  ?  The  more  the  abfurdity  and  incredibility 
of  the  popiflx  plot  are  infifted  on,  the  ftronger  reafon  it 
affords  for  the  exclufion  of  the  duke  ;  flnce  the  univerfal 
belief  of  it  difcovers  the  extreme  antipathy  of  the  nation 
to  his  religion,  and  the  utter  impoifibility  of  ever  bringing 
them  to  acquiefce  peaceably  under  the  dominion  of  fuch  a 
fovereign.  The  prince,  finding  himfelf  in  fo  perilous  a 
iituation,  muft  feek  for  fecurity  by  defperate  remedies, 
and  by  totally  fubduing  the  privileges  of  a  nation,  which 
had  betrayed  fuch  hoflile  difpofitions  towards  himfelf, 
and  towards  every  thing  which  he  deems  the  mofl  facred. 
It  is  in  vain  to  propofe  limitations  and  expedients.  What- 
ever fhare  of  authority  is  left  in  the  duke's  hands,  will 
be  em.ployed  to  the  deftrudtion  of  the  nation  ;  and  even 
the  additional  reflraints,  by  difcovering  the  public  diffi- 
dence and  averfion,  v/ill  ferve  him  as  incitements  to  put 
himfelf  in  a  condition  entirely  fuperior  and  independant. 
And  as  the  laws  of  England  flill  make  refinance  treafon, 
and  neither  do  nor  can  admit  of  any  pofitive  exceptions ; 
what  folly  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  fo  perilous  and  abfurd 
a  fituation  ;  where  the  greateft  virtue  will  be  expofed  to 
the  mofl  fevere  profcription,  and  where  the  laws  can  only 
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be  faved   by  expedients,  which  thefe    fame  hiws   have  ^lxvui^* 
declared  the  higheft  crime  and  enormity  ?  \„,-^^-,^ 

The  court  party  reafoned  in  an  oppofite  manner.  An  *  °* 
authority,  they  faid,  wholly  abfolute  and  uncontroulable 
is  a  mere  chimera,  and  is  no  where  to  be  found  in  any 
human  inftitutions.  AH  government  is  founded  on  opinion 
and  a  fenfe  of  duty  5  and  wherever  the  fupreme  magiftrate, 
by  any  law  or  pofitive  prefcription,  (hocks  an  opinion 
regarded  as  fundamental,  and  eftablifhed  with  a  firmnefs 
equal  to  that  of  his  own  authority,  he  fubverts  the  prin- 
ciple, by  which  he  himfelf  is  eftablifhed,  and  can  no 
longer  hope  for  obedience.  In  European  monarchies, 
the  right  of  fucceflion  is  juftly  efteemed  a  fundamental  ; 
and  even  though  the  whole  leglflature  be  vefted  in  a 
fmgle  perfon,  it  would  never  be  permitted  him  by  an 
edicfl,  to  difinherit  his  lawful  heir,  and  call  a  ftranger  or 
more  diftant  relation  to  the  throne.  Abufes  in  other 
parts  of  government  are  capable  of  redrefs,  from  more 
difpaffionate  enquiry  or  better  information  of  the  fove- 
reign,  and  till  then  ought  patiently  to  b£  endured  :  But 
violations  of  the  right  of  fucceffion  draw  fuch  terrible 
confequences  after  them  as  are  not  to  be  paralleled 
by  any  other  grievance  or  inconvenience.  Vainly  is  it 
pleaded,  that  England  is  a  mixed  monarchy;  and  that 
a  law,  aflented  to  by  king,  lords,  and  commons,  is 
enabled  by  the  concurrence  of  every  part  of  the  ftate:  It 
is  plain,  that  there  remains  a  very  powerful  party,  wha 
may  indeed  be  out-voted,  but  who  never  will  deem  a 
law,  fubverfive  of  hereditary  right,  any  wife  valid  or 
obligatory.  Limitations,  fuch  as  are  propofed  by  the 
king,  give  no  fliock  to  the  conftitution,  which,  in  many 
particulars,  is  already  limited;  and  they  may  be  fo  cal- 
culated as  to  ferve  every  purpofe,  fought  for  by  an  ex- 
clufion.     If  the  ancient  barriers  againfi:  regal  authority 
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CHAP,  have  been  able,    during  fo   many  ages,  to  remain  im- 
i  '  I  pregnable  ;  how  much  more,  thofe  additional  ones,  which, 

1680.      by  depriving  the  monarch  of  power,  tend  fo  far  to  their 
own  fecurity  ?  The  fame  jealoufy  too  of  religion,  v/hich 
has  engaged  the  people  to  lay  thefe  reftraints  upon  the 
fjucceflbr,  will  extremely  lefTen  the  number  of  his  par- 
tizans,  and  make  it  utterly  impradlicable  for  him,  either 
by  force  or  artifice,  to  break  the  fetters,  impofed  upon 
him.       The  king's    age    and    vigorous  ftate   of  health 
promife  him  a  long  life  :  And  can  it  be  prudent  to  tear 
in  pieces  the  whole  ftate,  in  order  to  provide  againfl  a 
contingency,  v^hich,  it  is  very  likely,  may  never  happen  ? 
^To  human  fchemes  can  fecure  the  public  in  all  poffible, 
imaginable,    events ;    and    the  bill  of   exclufion    itfelf, 
however  accurately  framed,  leaves  room  for  obvious  and 
natural  fuppofitions,  to  which  it  pretends  not  to  provide 
•  any   remedy.     Should    the    duke  have  a  fon,  after  the 
king's  death  muft  that  fon,  without  any  default  of  his 
own,    forfeit  his  title  ?  or  muft  the  princefs  of  Orange 
defcend  from  the  throne,  in  order  to  give  place  to  the 
lawful  fucceflbr  ?     But  were  all  thefe  reafonings  falfe,  it 
ftill  remains  to  be  confidered,  that,  in  public  deliberations, 
we  feek  not  the  expedient,  which  is  beft  in  itfelf,  but  the 
belt  of  fuch  as  are  practicable.     The  king  willingly  con- 
fents  to  limitations,  and  has  already  offered  feme  which 
are  of  the  utmoft  importance :   But  he  is  determined  to 
endure  any  extremity  rather  than  allow  the  right  of  fuc- 
ceflion  to  be  invaded.     Let  us  beware    of  that  factious 
violence,    which    leads    to    demand  more  than  will    be 
granted ;  left  v>jc  lofe  the  advantage  of  thofe  beneficial 
conceiHons,  and  leave  the  nation,  on  the  king's  demife, 
at  the  mercy  of  a  zealous    prince,    irritated    with   the 
ill  ufage,    which,    he   imagines,    he    has    already    met 
'    with. 
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In  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  reafonlne;  of  the  exclu-  c  h  a  p. 

L'^'Vl  IT 

fioniils  appeared  the  more  convincing  ;  and  the  bill  paflcd  > '_, 

by  a  great  majority.       It  was  in  the  houfe  of  peers  that      1680. 
the  king  expected  to  oppofe  it  v/ith  fucccfs.      The  court 
party  was  there  fo  prevalent,  that   it  was  carried  only  by 
a  majority  of  two  to  pay  fo  much  regard  to  the  bill  as 
even  to  commit  it.     When   it  came  to  be  debated,  the 
conteft  was  violent.     Shaftefbury,  Sunderland,  and  EfTex  15th  Nov. 
argued  for  it :  Halifax  chiefly  conducted  the  debate  againft 
it,  and  difplayed  an  extent  of  capacity  and  a  force  of  elo- 
quence, which  had  never  been  furpafled  in  that  afTembly. 
He  was  animated,  as  well  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  occafion, 
as  by  a  rivalfhip  with  his  uncle  Shaftefbury  ;  whom,  du- 
ring that  day's  debate,  he  feemed,  in  the  judgm.ent  of 
all,  to  have  totally  eclipfed.     The  king  was  prefent  dur- 
ing the  whole  debate,  which  was  prolonged  till  eleven  at 
night.     The  bill  was  throv/noutby  a  confiderable  majo-  ^    ,  ^ 
rity.     All    the  bifhops,  except    three,  voted  againft  it.  bill  reje^ed. 
Befides  the  influence  of  the  court  over  them  ;  the  church 
of  England,  they  imagined  or  pretended,  was  in  greater 
danger  from  the   prevalence  of  prefbyterianifm  than    of 
popery,  which,  though  favoured  by  the  duke,  and  even 
by  the  king,  was  extremely  repugnant  to  the  genius  of 
the  nation. 

The  commons  difcovered  much  ill  hum.our  upon  this 
difappointment.  They  immediately  voted  an  addrefs  for 
the  removal  of  Halifax  from  the  king's  councils  and  pre- 
fence  for  ever.  Though  the  pretended  caufe  was  his  ad- 
vifmg  the  late  frequent  prorogations  of  parliament,  the 
re^l  reafon  was  apparently  his  vigorous  oppofition  to  the 
exclufion-bill.  When  the  king  applied  for  money  to  en- 
able him  to  maintain  Tan2:iers,  which  he  declared  his 
prefent  revenues  totally  unable  to  defend  5  inftead  of  com- 
plying, they  voted  fuch  an  addrefs  as  was  in  reality  a 
remonftrance,  and  one  little  lefs  violent  than  that  famous 

remonilrance. 
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CHAP,  remonftrance,  which  ufhered  in  the  civil  wars.     All  the 

t        Ijabufes  of  government,  from  the  beginning  almoft  of  the 

1680.  reitjn,  are  there  infifted  on  ;  the  Dutch  war,  the  alliance 
with  France,  the  prorogations  and  diffolutions  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  as  all  thefe  meafures,  as  well  as  the  damnable 
and  helUJh  plot,  are  there  afcribed  to  the  machinations  of 
papifts,  it  was  plainly  infmuated,  that  the  king  had,  all 
along,  lain  under  the  influence  of  that  party,  and  was  in 
reality  the  chief  confpirator  againft  the  religion  and  liber- 
ties of  his  people. 

The  commons,  though  they  condu<^ed  the  great  bu- 
fmefs  of  the  exclufion  with  extreme  violence  and  even 
imprudence,  had  yet  much  reafon  for  the  jealoufy,  which 
gave  rife  to  it  :  But  their  vehement  profecution  of  the 
popifh  plot  even  after  fo  long  an  interval,  difcovers  fuch 
a  fpirit,  either  of  credulity  or  injuftice,  as  admits  of  no 
apology.  The  impeachment  of  the  catholic  lords  in  the 
Tower  was  revived  ;  and  as  vifcount  Stafford,  from  his 
age,  infirmities^  and  narrow  capacity,  was  deemed  the 
lead  capable  of  defending  himfelf,  it  was  determined  to 
make  him  the  firil:  vidlim,  that  his  condemnation  might 
pave  the  way  for  a  fejitence  againil  the  reft.     The  chan- 

30th  Nov.  cellor,  now  created  earl  of  Nottingham,  was  appointed 
high  fleward  for  conducSling  the  trial. 

Three  witneffes    were    produced    againfl  the  prifb- 

Tml  of  jjer;  Oates,  Dugdale,  and  Turberville.  Oates  fwore, 
that  he  f.w/  Fenwic,  the  jefuit,  deliver  to  Stafford  a 
commiilion  figned  by  de  Oliva-,  general  of  the  jefuits, 
appointing  him  pay-mailer  to  the  papal  army,  which  was 
to  be  levied  for  the  fubduing  of  England  :  For  this  ridi- 
culous impoftuie  ft;ll  m.aintaincd  its  credit  with  the  com>- 
mons.  Dugdale  gave  teftimony,  that  the  prifoner,  at 
Tixal,  a  feat  of  lord  Afton's,  had  endeavoured  to  engao-e 
him  in   the  defign   of  murdering  the  king  ;    and  had 

promifcd 
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promlfed  him,  befides  the  honour  of  being  raintcd  by  ^he^^^^A^P. 

church,  a  reward  of  500  pounds  for  that  fervice.     Tur-  > y^— ^ 

berville  depofed,  that  the  prifoncr,  ia  his  own  houfe  at  *^^°* 
Paris,  had  made  him  a  like  propofal.  To  offer  money 
for  murdering  a  king,  without  laying  down  any  fcheme, 
by  which  the  afiaffin  may  infurc  feme  probability  or  pof- 
fibility  of  efcape,  is  fo  incredible  in  itfelf,  and  may  (o 
eafily  be  maintained  by  any  proftitute  evidence,  that  an 
accufation  of  that  nature,  not  accompanied  with  circum- 
ftances,  ought  very  little  to  be  attended  to  by  any  court 
ofjudicature.  But  notwithftanding  the  fmall  hold,  which 
the  witnefles  afforded,  the  prifoner  was  able  in  many 
material  particulars,  to  difcredit  their  teftimony.  It  was 
fworn  by  Dugdale,  that  Stafford  had  aHifted  in  a  great 
confult  of  the  catholics  held  at  Tixal  ;  but  Stafford 
proved  by  undoubted  teftimony,  that  at  the  time  affigned 
he  was  in  Bath,  and  in  that  neighbourhood.  Turber- 
ville  had  ferved  a  noviciate  among  the  Dominicans  ;  but 
having  deferted  the  convent,  he  had  enlifted  as  a  trooper 
in  the  French  army  ;  and  being  difmiffed  that  fervice,  he 
now  lived  in  London,  abandoned  by  all  his  relations, 
and  expofed  to  great  poverty.  Stafford  proved,  by  th& 
evidence  of  his  gentleman  and  his  page,  that  Turberville 
had  never,  either  at  Paris  or  at  London,  been  feen  in  his 
company  5  and  it  might  juftly  appear  ftrange,  that  aper- 
(bn,  who  had  fo  important  a  fecret  in  his  keeping,  was 
fo  long  entirely  negle£led  by  him. 

The  clamour  and  outrage  of  the  populace,  during  the 
trial,  were  extreme  :  Great  abilities  and  eloquence  were 
difplayed  by  the  managers,  Sir  William  Jones,  Sir  Fran- 
cis Winnington,  and  ferjeant  Maynard  ;  Yet  did  the 
prifoner,  under  all  thefe  di  fad  vantages,  make  a  better 
defence  than  was  expected,  either  by  his  friends  or  his 
enemies  :  The  unequal  conteft,  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
was  a  plentiful  fource  of  compaflion  to  every  mind,  fea- 

foned 
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CHAP,  foned  with  humanity.     He  rcprefented,  that,  during  n 
LXVHI.  '  o 

v.. — ^ I  courfe  of  forty  years,  from  the  very  commencement  of 

i68o.  ti^e  civil  v/ars,  he  had,  through  many  dangers,  difficul- 
ties and  lofles,  ftill  maintained  his  loyalty  :  And  v^as  it 
credible,  that  novi^,  in  his  old  age,  eafy  in  his  circum- 
ftances,  but  difpirited  by  infirmities,  he  would  belye  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  life,  and  engage  againft  his  royal 
mafter,  from  whom  he  had  ever  received  kind  treatment, 
in  the  moft  defperate  and  moft  bloody  of  all  confpiracies  ? 
He  remarked  the  infamy  of  the  witnefTes  ;  the  contradic- 
tions and  abfurdities  of  their  teftimony  ;  the  extreme  in- 
digence in  which  they  had  lived,  though  engaged,  as 
they  pretended,  in  a  confpiracy  with  kings,  princes,  and 
nobles  ;  the  credit  and  opulence  to  which  they  vi^ere  at 
prefent  raifed.  With  a  fimplicity  and  tendernefs  more 
pferfuaiive  than  the  greateft  oratory,  he  ftill  made  prote- 
ftations  of  his  innocence,  and  could  not  forbear,  every 
moment,  expreffing  the  moft  lively  furprize  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  audacious  impudence  of  the  witnefTes. 

It  will  appear  aftonifhing  to  us,  as  it  did  to  Stafford 
himfelf,  that  the  peers,  after  a  folemn  trial  of  fix 
days,  fhould,  by  a  majority  of  twenty-four  voices, 
give  fentence  againfl  him.  He  received  hov^ever  with 
refignation  the  fatal  verdict.  God'^s  holy  name  be  praifedy 
was  the  only  exclamation  which  he  uttered.  When  the 
high-fteward  told  him,  that  the  peers  would  intercede 
with  the  king  for  remitting  the  more  cruel  and  ignomini- 
ous parts  of  the  fentence,  hanging  and  quartering  \  he 
burft  into  tears  :  But  he  told  the  lords,  that  he  was  mov- 
ed to  this  weaknefs,  by  his  fenfe  of  their  goodnefs,  not 
by  any  terror  of  that  fate,  which  he  was  doomed  to 
fuffer. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  after  Charles,  as  is  ufual  in 
fuch  cafes,  had  remitted  to  Stafford  the  hanging  and  quar- 
tering, the  tv^^o  fherifFs,  Bethel  and  Cornifh,  indulging 

their 
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their  own  republican  humour,  and  complying  with  the  ^  H  a  p. 
prevalent  fpirit  of  their  party,  ever  jealous  of  mnnarrhy  v  ^  .  '^ 
ftarted  a  doubt  vi^ith  regard  to  the  king's  pov^^er  of  exer-  >6^<^« 
cifing  even  this  fmall  degree  of  lenity.  *'  Since  he  can- 
*'  not  pardon  the  whole,"  faid  they,  "  how  can  he  have 
*'  power  to  remit  any  part  of  the  fentence  ?"  They  pro- 
pofed  the  doubt  to  both  houfes  :  The  peers  pronounced 
it  fuperfluous  ;  and  even  the  commons,  apprehenfive  left 
a  queftion  of  this  nature  might  make  way  for  Stafford's 
efcape,  gave  this  fmgular  anfwer.  "  This  houfe  is  con- 
"  tent,  that  the  fherifFs  do  execute  William  late  vifcount 
"  Stafford  by  fevering  his  head  from  his  body  only.'' 
Nothing  can  be  a  flronger  proof  of  the  fury  of  the  times, 
than  that  lord  RulTel,  notwithflanding  the  virtue  and  hu- 
manity of  his  character,  feconded  in  the  houfe  this  bar- 
barous fcruple  of  the  fheriffs. 

In  the  interval  between  the  fentence  and  execution, 
many  efforts  were  made  to  (hake  the  refolution  of  the  in- 
firm and  aged  prifoner,  and  to  bring  him  to  fome  confef- 
fion  of  the  treafon,  for  which  he  was  condemned.  It 
was  even  rumoured,  that  he  had  confeffed  ;  and  the  zealous 
partymen,  who,  no  doubt,  had  fecretly,  notwithftanding 
their  credulity,  entertained/ome  doubts  with  regard  to  the 
reality  of  the  popifli  confpiracy,  expreffed  great  triumph 
on  the  occafion.  But  Stafford,  when  again  called  before 
the  houfe  of  peers,  difcovered  many  fchemes,  which  had 
been  laid  by  himfelf  and  others  for  procuring  a  toleration 
to  the  catholics,  at  leaft  a  mitigation  of  the  penal  laws, 
enabled  againft  them  :  And  he  protefted,  that  this  was 
the  fole  treafon,  of  which  he  had  ever  been  guilty, 

Stafford  now  prepared  himfelf  for  death  with  the 
intrepidity,  which  became  his  birth  and  ftation,  and 
which  was  the  natural  refult  of  the  innocence  and  inte- 
grity, which,  during  the  courfe  of  a  long  life,  he  had  ever 
maintained  :  His  mind  feemcd  even  to  colledl  nzw  force 

from 
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^  V  ^  T^*  from  the  violence  and  oppreilion,  under  which  he  laboured. 

Liji.  V  lilt 

* ^^^-«^  When  going  to  execution,  he  called  for  a  cloak  to  defend 

2  th^o'c  ^^"^  againft  the  rigour  of  the  feafon.  "  Perhaps,"  (aid 
he  "I  rtjay  (hake  with  cold  ;  but,  I  truft  in  God,  not 
and  execu-  "  for  fear,'*  On  the  fcafFold,  he  continued,  with  reite* 
rated  and  earned  afieverations,  to  make  proteftations  of 
his  innocence  :  All  his  fervour  was  exercifed  on  that 
point :  When  he  mentioned  the  witnefles,  whofe  perjuries 
had  bereaved  him  of  life,  his  expreffions  were  full  of 
mildnefs  and  of  charity.  He  folemnly  difavowed  all 
thofe  immoral  principles,  which  over-zealous  proteftants 
had  afcribed  without  diftindion  to  the  church  of  Rome  : 
And  he  hoped,  he  faid,  that  the  time  was  now  appwach- 
ing,  when  the  prefent  delufion  would  be  diflipated  ;  and 
when  the  force  of  truth,  though  late,  would  engage  the 
whole  world  to  make  reparation  to  his  injured  honour. 

The  populace,  who  had  exulted  at  Stafford's  trial  and 
condemnation,  were  now  melted  into  tears,  at  the  fight 
of  that  tender  fortitude,  which  (hone  forth  in  each  fea- 
ture, and  motion,  and  accent  of  this  aged  noble.  Theif 
profound  filence  was  only  interrupted  by  fighs  and  groans  * 
With  difficulty  they  found  fpeech  to  afTent  to  thofe  pro- 
'  teftations  of  innocence,  which  he  frequently  repeated  t 
*'  We  believe  you,  my  lord  !  God  blefs  you,  my  lord  !" 
Thefe  expreffions  with  a  faultering  accent  flowed  from 
them.  The  executioner  himfelf  was  touched  with  fym- 
pathy.  Twice  he  lifted  up  the  ax,  with  an  intent  to 
flrike  the  fatal  blow ;  and  as  often  felt  his  refolution  to 
fail  him.  A  deep  figh  was  heard  to  accompany  his  laft 
eftort,  which  laid  Stafford  for  ever  at  refl.  All  the  fpec- 
tators  feemed  to  feel  the  blow.  And  when  the  head  was 
held  up  to  them  with  the  ufual  cry.  This  is  the  head  of  a 
traitor^  no  clamour  of  afTent  was  uttered.  Pity,  remorfe^ 
and  aflonifhment  had  taken  polTeffion  of  every  heart,  and 
difplayed  itfelf  in  ^ytxy  countenance. 

4  This 
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ThJs  is  the  laft  blood  which  was  fhed  on  account  of  c  H  a  p. 
the  popiHi  plot:    An  incident,   v/hich,   for  the  credit:  oft     '     ""  \, 
the  nation,  it  v/ere  better  to  bury  in  eternal  oblivion  5  but      »6So, 
which  it  is  neceflary  to  perpetuate,  as  well  to  maintain 
the  truth  of  hiftory,  as  to  warn,  if  pofllble,  their  pofte- 
rity  and  all  mankind  never  again  to  fall  into  fo  fhameful, 
fo  barbarous  a  delufion. 

The  execution  of  Stafford  gratified  the  prejudices  of 
the  country  party  ;  but  it  contributed  nothing  to  their 
power  and  fecurity  :  On  the  contrary,  by  exciting  com- 
miferation,  it  tended  flill  farther  to  encreafe  that  difbelief 
of  the  whole  plot,  which  began  now  to  prevail.  The 
commons,  therefore,  not  to  lofe  the  prefent  opportunity, 
refolved  to  make  both  friends  and  enemies  fenfible  of  their 
power.  They  pafTed  a  bill  for  eafing  the  proteftant  dif. 
fenters,  and  for  repealing  the  perfecuting  ftatute  of  the 
thirty-fifth  of  Elizabeth  :  This  laudable  bill  was  likev/ife 
carried  through  the  houfe  of  peers.  The  chief  juftice 
was  very  obnoxious  for  difmiiling  the  grand  jury  in  an 
irregular  manner,  and  thereby  difappointing  that  bold 
meafure  of  Shaftefbury  and  his  friends,  who  had  prefent- 
ed  the  duke  as  a  recufaat.  For  this  crime  the  commons 
fent  up  an  impeachment,  againft  him  j  as  alfo  againft 
Jones  and  Weflon,  two  of  the  judges,  who,  in  fome 
Ipeeches  from  the  bench,  had  gone  fo  far  as  to  !^ive  to 
many  of  the  firfl  reformers  the  appellation  of  fanatics. 

The  king,  in  reje6i:ing  the  excl-jfion  bill,  had  fhel- 
tered  himfelf  fecurely  behind  the  authority  of  the  houfe 
of  peers ;  and  the  commons  had  been  deprived  of  the 
ufual  pretence,  to  attack  the  fovereign  himfelf,  under 
colour  of  attacking  his  miniflers  and  counfellors.  In 
profecution  however  of  the  fcheme,  v/hich  he  had  formed,  * 

of  throwing  the  blame  on  the  commons  in  cafe  of  any 
rupture,  he  made  them  a  new  fpeech.  After  warning 
them,  that  a  negle£l  of  this  opportunity  would  never  be 

Vol.  VIII.  L  retrieved, 
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CHAP,  retrieved,  he  added  thefe  words  :  "  I  did  promife  you  the 
>>.■,  ^  '  /  '^  fullefl  ratisfadioni  which  your  hearts  could  wifh,  for 
ibio.  <s  tj^e  fecurity  of  the  proteflant  religion,  and  to  concur 
"  v/ith  yc'u  in  any  remedies,  which  might  confift  with 
"  preferving  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown  in  its  due  and 
"  legal  courfe  of  defcent.  I  do  again,  with  the  fame  re- 
*'  fervations,  renew  the  fame  promifes  to  you  :  And 
*'  being  thus  ready  on  my  part  to  do  all  that  can  reafon- 
*'  ably  be  expected  from  me,  I  (hould  be  glad  to  know 
*'  from  you,  as  foon  as  may  be,  how  far  1  Ihall  be  aflift- 
"  ed  by  you,  and  what  it  is  you  defire  from  me." 

The  moft  reafonable  objedlion  againll  the  limitations, 
propofed  by  the  king,  is,  that  they  introduced  too  confi- 
derable  an  innovation  in    the  government,    and    almoft 
totally  annihilated  the  power  of  the  future  monarch.   But 
tonfidering  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  commons  and 
their  leaders,  we  may  fairly  prefume,  that  this  objedion 
would  have  fmall  weight  with  them,  and  that  their  dif- 
g;u{l:  againft  the  court  would  rather  incline  them  to  diml- 
nifli  than   fupport  regal   authority.      They  ftill   hoped, 
from  the  king's  urgent  neceffities  and   his  ufual  facility, 
that  he  would  throw  himfelf  wholly  into  their  hands  ; 
and  that  thus,  without  waiting  for  the  acceflion  of  the 
duke,  they  might  immediately  render  themfelves  abfolute 
violence  of  mailers  of  the  government.     The  commons,   therefore, 
the  com-      befides  infiftins:  ftill  on  the  exclufion,  proceeded  to  bring: 
in  bills  of  an  important,  and  fome  of  them  of  an  alarm- 
ing nature  :    One  to  renew  the  triennial  adl:,  which  had 
been  fo  inadvertently  repealed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reio-n  :  A  fecond  to  make  the  office  of  judge  during  good 
behaviour :  A  third  to  declare  the  levying  of  m.oney  with- 
out confcnt  of  parliament  to  be  high  treafon  :  A  fourth  to 
order  an  afTociation  for  the  fafety  of  his  majefty's  perfon, 
for    defence  of   the  protellant  religion,    for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  prottflant  fubjcdts  againfl:  all  invafions  and 

oppofition 
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©ppofitlon  whatfoever,  and  for  preventing  the  duke  ^^^lxvui^' 

York,  or  any  papift  from  fucceeding  to  the  crown.     Thev L* 

memory  of  the  covenant  was  too  recent  for  men  to  over-      >6ii«. 
look  the  confequences  of  fuch  an  afTocIation  :    And  the 
king,   who  was  particularly  converfant  in  Davila,  could 
fiot  fail  of  recolIe<5ting  a  memorable  foreign  inftance,  to 
fortify  this  domeftic  experience. 

The  commons  alfo  pafTed  many  votes,  which,  though 
they  had  not  the  authority  of  laws,  ferved  however  to 
difcover  the  temper  and  difpofition  of  the  houfe.  They 
voted,  that  whoever  had  advifed  his  majefty  to  refufe  the 
exclufion  billj  were  promoters  of  popery  and  enemies  to 
the  king  and  kingdom.  In  another  vote,  they  named  the 
marquefs  of  Worcefter,  the  earls  of  Clarendon,  Fever- 
fham,  and  Halifax,  Laurence  Hyde,  and  Edward  Sey- 
mour, as  thofe  dangerous  enemies;  and  they  requefted 
his  majefty  to  remove  them  from  his  perfon  and  councils 
forever:  They  voted,  that,  till  the  exclufion  bill  were 
pafTed,  they  could  not,  confiftent  with  the  truft  repofed 
in  them,  grant  the  king  any  manner  of  fupply.  And 
left  he  fhouid  be  enabled,  by  any  other  expedient,  to  fup- 
port  the  government,  and  preferve  himfelf  independant, 
they  pafTed  another  vote,  in  which  they  declared,  that 
whoever  (hould  hereafter  lend,  by  way  of  advance,  any 
money  upon  thofe  branches  of  the  king's  revenue,  arifmg  * 

from  cufloms,  excife^  or  hearth  money,  fhouid  be  judged  ^ 

a  hinderer  of  the  fitting  of  parliament,  and  be  refponfible 
for  the  fame  in  parliament. 

The  king  might  prefume,  that  the  peers,  who  had 
rejected  the  exclufion  bill,  would  ftill  continue  to  defend 
the  throne,  and  that  none  of  the  dangerous  bills,  intro- 
duced into  the  other  houfe,  would  ever  be  prefented  for 
the  royal  afTent  and  approbation.  But  as  there  remained 
jio  hopes  of  bringing  the  commons  to  any  beuer  temper, 
ancj  as  their  farther  fitting  ferved  only  to  keep  fa6lioii 

L  z  alive. 
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^f  Y  "^  ^*  ^^^^^>  ^"^  ^^  perpetuate  the  general  ferment  of  the  nation^ 

c >^— 1^  he  came  fecretly  to  a  refolutton  o-f  proroguing   them, 

16S1.  They  got  intelligence  about  a  q^uarter  of  an  houF  before 
DiiTiution  the  black  rod  eame  tO'  their  door.  Not  to  lofe  fuch  pre- 
v!.)^!S^'^'  cious  time,  they  paffed  in  a  tumultuous  manner  fome 
extraordinary  refolutions.  They  voted,  that  whofoever 
advifed  his  majefty  to  prorogue  this  parliament  to  any 
other  purpofe  than  in  order  to  pafs  the  bill  of  exclufion, 
was  a  betrayer  of  the  king,  of  the  proteftant  religion,  and 
of  the  kingdom  of  England  ;  a  promoter  of  the  French 
intereft,  and  a  penfioner  of  France  :  That  thanks  be  given 
to  the  city  of  London  for  their  manlfeft  loyalty,  and  for 
their  care  and  vigilance  in  the  prefervation  of  the  king  and 
of  the  protertant  religion  :  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
houfe,  that  that  city  was  burned  in  the  year  1666  by  the 
papifts,  defigning  thereby  to  introduce  arbitrary  power 
and  popery  into  the  kingdom :  That  humble  application 
be  made  to  his  majefly  for  reftoring  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
to  all  his  offices  and  commands,  from  which,  it  appears 
to  the  houfe,  he  had  been  removed  by  the  influence  of  the 
duke  of  York.  And  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  houfe 
that  the  profecution  of  the  proteftant  difienters  upon  the 
penal  lav/3  is  at  this  time  grievous  to  the  fubjei^,  a  weak- 
enino-  of  the  proteftant  intereft,  an  encouragement  of  po- 
pery, and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

The  king  pafTed  fome  laws  of  no  great  importance  i 
But  the  bill  for  repealing  the  thirty-fifth  of  Elizabeth^ 
he  privately  ordered  the  clerk  of  the  crown  not  to  prefent 
to  him.  By  this  artifice,  which  was  equally  difobliging 
to  the  country  party  as  if  the  bill  had  been  rejedted,  and 
at  the  fame  time  implied  fome  timidity  in  the  king,  that 
falutary  act  was  for  the  prefent  eluded.  The  king  had 
often  of  himfelf  attempted,  and  fometimes  by  irregular 
means,  to  Q-ive  indulo-ence  to  nonconformifts  :  But  befides 
that  he  had  ufually  expelled  to  comprehend  the  catholics- 
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sn  this  liberty,  the  prefent  refradory  difpofitlcn  of  the  <^^  T^  a  p. 
feclaries  had  much  incenfed  him  againfl  them  ;  and  he  v.^.-.^^,-,^.^ 
was  refolved,  if  poflible,  to  keep  them  ftill  at  mercy.  '^^** 

The  laft  votes  of  the  commons  feemed  to  be  an  attempt 
of  forming    indirectly  an  aflbciation  againft  the  crown, 
after  they  founds  that  their  aflbciation  bill  could  not  pafs : 
The  diflenting  intereft,  the  city,  and  the  dulce  of  Mon- 
mouth, they  endeavoured  to  conne£t  with  the  country 
party.     A  civil  war  indeed  never  appeared  fo  likely  as  at 
prefent;    and  it  was  high  time  for  the  king  to  difTolve  a 
parliament,   which  feemed   to  have  entertained  fuch  dan- 
gerous   proje(5ls.       Soon   after,     he    fummoned    another. 
Though   he  obferved,  that  the  country  party  had  efta- 
bliflied  their  intereft  fo  ftrongly  in  all  the  ele£i:ing  bur- 
roughs, that  he  could  not  hope  for  any  difpofition  more 
favourable  in  the  new  parliament,  this  expedient  was  ftill 
a  profecution  of  his  former  projedl,  of  trying  every  me- 
thod, by  which  he  might  form  an  accommodation  vi'ith 
the  commons  :   And  if  all  failed,  he  hoped,  that  he  could 
the  better  juftify  to  his  people,  at  leaft  to  his  party,  a  final 
breach  with  them. 

It  had  always  been  much  regretted  by  the  royal ifts, 
during  the  civil  wars,  that  the  long  parliament  had  been 
aflembled  at  Weftminfter,  and  had  thereby  received  force 
and  encouragement  from  the  vicinity  of  a  potent  and  fac- 
tious city,  which  had  zealoufly  embraced  their  party. 
Though  the  king  was  now  poflefTed  of  guards,  which  in 
fome  meafure  overawed  the  populace,  he  was  determined 
flill  farther  to  obviate  all  inconveniencies  ;  and  he  fum- 
moned the  new  parliament  to  meet  at  Oxford.  The  city 
of  London  ftiowed  how  juft  a  judgment  he  had  formed  of 
their  difpofitions.  Befides  re-elecSting  the  fame  mem- 
bers, they  voted  thanks  to  them  for  their  former  be- 
haviour, in  endeavouring  to  difcover  the  depth  of  the 
horrid Sind  helUJh  popiQi  plot,  and  to  exclude  the  duke  of 

L  3  York, 
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c  H  A  P.  York,  the  principal  caufe  of  the  ruin  and  mlfery,  im- 

< .     ..^pending  over  the  nation.     Monmouth  with  fifteen  peers 

1681.  prefented  a  petition  againft  aflembling  the  parliament  a,t 
Oxford,  "  where  the  two  houfes,"  they  faid,  "  could 
*'  not  be  in  fafety  ;  but  would  be  eafily  expofed  to  tKe 
**  fwords  of  the  papifts  and  their  adherents,  of  whom  too 
*'  many  had  creeped  into  his  majefty's  guards."  Xhefe 
infmuations,  which  pointed  fo  evidently  at  the  king  him,- 
felf,  were  not  calculated  to  perfuade  him,  but  to  inflame 
the  people. 

,  The  exclufionlfts  might  have  concluded,  both  from 
the  king's  diffolution  of  the  laft  parliament,  and  from  his 
fummoning  of  the  prefent  to  meet  at  Oxford,  that  he  was 
determined  to  maintain  his  declared  refolution  of  rejecting 
their  favourite  bill :  But  they  ftill  flattered  themfelves, 
that  his  urgent  neccfllities  would  influence  his  eafy  temper, 
and  finally  gain  them  the  afcendant.  The  leaders  came 
to  parliament,  attended  not  only  by  their  fervants,  but 
by  numerous  bands  of  their  partizans.  The  four  city 
members  in  particular  were  followed  by  great  multitudes, 
wearing  ribbons,  in  which  were  woven  thefe  words,  No 
popery/  No  JIavery  /  The  king  had  his  guards  regularly 
muflered  :  His  party  likewife  endeavoured  to  make  a  fhow 
of  their  ftrength  :  And  on  the  whole,  the  afTembly  at  Ox- 
ford rather  bore  the  appearance  of  a  tumultuous  Polifh 
diet,  than  of  a  regular  Englifh  parliament, 
aift  March.  The  king,  who  had  hitherto  employed  the  mofl:  gra- 
cious expreflions  to  all  his  parliaments,  particularly  the 
two  laft,  thought  proper  to  addrefs  himfelf  to  the  prefent 
Newparlja-in  a  morc  authoritative  manner.  He  complained  of  the 
ford.  unwarrantable  proceedings  of  the  former  houfe  of  com- 

mons ;  and  faid,  that,  as  he  would  never  ufe  arbitrary 
(Tovernment  himfelf,  neither  would  he  ever  fufFer  it  in 
others.  By  calling,  however,  this  parliament  fo  foon,  he 
had  fufliciently  fhown,  that  no  pafl  irregularities  could 

infpire 
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inrDire  him  with  a  prefudice  ao-alnft  thofe  aflemblics.     He  ^  ^  a  p. 

^  r    J  to  ^  LXVin, 

now  afforded  them,  he  added,  yet  another  opportunity  r>f._  _  ._  _f 

providing  for  the  public  fafety  j  and  to  all  the  world  had      ^^"** 

given  one  evidence  more,  that  on  his  part  he  had  not 

negle6led  the  duty  incumbent  on  him. 

The  commons  were  not  over-awed  by  the  maglilcrial 
air  of  the  king's  fpeech.  They  confifted  almoft  entirely 
of  the  fame  members  ;  they  chofe  the  fame  fpeaker ;  and 
they  inftantly  fell  into  the  fame  meafures,  the  impeach- 
ment of  Danby,  the  repeal  of  the  perfecuting  flatute  of 
Elizabeth,  the  enquiry  into  the  popifli  plot,  and  the  bill 
of  exclufion.  So  violent  were  they  on  this  laft  article, 
that  no  other  expedient,  however  plaufible,  could  fo  much 
as  be  hearkeneji  to.  Ernley,  one  of  the  king's  minifters, 
propofed,  that  the  duke  fhould  be  banifhed,  during  life, 
five  hundred  miles  from  England,  and  that  on  the  king's 
demife  the  next  heir  fliquld  be  conftituted  regent  with 
rep-al  power  :  Yet  even  this  expedient,  which  left  the 
duke  only  the  bare  title  of  king,  could  not,  though  fcr 
conded  by  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton  and  Sir  Thomas  Mom- 
peilbn,  obtain  the  attention  of  the  houfe.  The  pdlt  dif^ 
appointments  of  the  country  party,  and  the  oppofitioii 
made  by  the  court,  had  only  rendered  them  more  united, 
jnore  haughty,  and  more  determmed.  No  method  but 
their  own,  of  excluding  the  duke,  could  give  them  any 
fatis  faction. 

There  was  one  Fiiz-harris,  r.n  Irifh  catholic,  who  Fitz-harris'« 
had  infmuated  himfelf  into  the  dutchefs  of  Portfmouth's '^^  ^' 
acquaintance,  and  had  been  very  bufy  in  conveying  to 
her  intelligence  of  any  libel  written  by  the  country  party, 
or  of  any  defigns  entertained  againft  her  or  againft  the 
court.  For  fervices  of  this  kind,  and  perhaps  too,  from 
a  regard  to  his  father,  Sir  Edward  Fitz-harris,  who  had 
been  an  eminent  royalift,  he  had  received  from  the  king 
^  qrefent  of  250  pounds.     This  man  met  v.:ith  one  Evf~ 

L  4  ^ard^ 
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^Lxviii'*  ^^^^^  ^  Scotchman,  a  fpy  of  the  exclufioiiifts,  and  an  in- 
I  .^  '  .fnrmpr  concerning  the  popifh  plot;  and  he  engaged  him 
i62i,  tQ  write  a  libel  againft  the  king,  the  duke,  and  the  whole 
adminiitration.  What  Fitz-harris's  intentions  were,  can- 
not well  be  afcertained  :  It  is  probable,  as  he  afterv/ards 
^fTerted,  that  he  meant  to  carry  this  libel  to  his  patron, 
the  dutchefs,  and  to  make  a  merit  of  the  difcovery.  Eve- 
rard,  who  fulpcf^ed  fome  other  defign,  and  who  was  well 
pleafed  on  his  fide  to  have  the  merit  of  a  difcovery  with 
his  patrons,  relolved  to  betray  his  friend  :  He  polled  Sir 
William  Waller,  a  noted  juftice  of  peace,  and  two  per- 
fons  more  behind  the  hangings,  and  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  and  hearing  the  whole  tranfadtlon.  The 
libel,  fketched  out  by  Fitz-harris,  and  executed  partly  by 
him,  partly  by  Everard,  was  the  moft  furious,  indecent, 
and  outrageous  performance  imaginable;  and  fuch  as  was 
fitter  to  hurt  than  ferve  any  party,  which  fliould  be  fo 
imprudent  as  to  adopt  it.  Waller  carried  the  intelligence 
to  the  king,  and  obtained  a  warrant  for  committing  Fitz- 
harris,  who  happened,  at  that  very  time,  to  have  a  copy 
of  the  libel  in  his  pocket.  Finding  himfelf  now  delivered 
over  to  the  law,  he  refolved  to  pay  court  to  the  popular 
party,  v/ho  were  alone  able  to  prote(Sl:  him,  and  by  whom 
he  obferved  almofl  all  trials  to  be  governed  and  directed. 
He  affirmed,  that  he  had  been  employed  by  the  court  to 
write  the  libel,  in  order  to  throw  the  odium  of  it  on  the 
cxclufionifls  :  But  this  account,  which  was  within  the 
bounds  of  credibility,  he  difgraced  by  circumftances, 
which  arc  altogether  abfurd  and  improbable.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  minifters,  he  faid,  was  to  fend  about  copies  to 
all  the  heads  of  the  country  part}^;  and  the  moment  they 
received  them,  they  were  to  be  arrefted,  and  a  confpiracy 
to  be  imputed  to  them.  That  he  might  merit  favour  by 
fliil  more  important  intelligence,  he  commenced  a  difco- 
verer  of  the  great  popifh  plot  5  and  he  failed  not  to  confirm 

all 
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all  the  tremendous  circumftances,  Infifted  on  by  his  pre-  chap. 

.  ^  LXVIIl. 

^ecefTors.     He  faid,   that  the  fecond  Dutch  war  was  en-  c^— ^, ^ 

tered  into  with  a  view  of  extirpating  the  proteftant  reli-  ^^^'* 
gion,  both  abroad  and  at  home  ;  that  father  Parry,  a  jefuit, 
on  the  difappointment  by  the  peace,  told  him,  that  the  ca- 
tholics refolved  to  murder  the  king,  and  had  even  engaged 
the  queen  in  that  defign  ;  that  the  envoy  of  Modena  of- 
fered him  10,000  pounds  to  kill  the  king,  and  upon  his 
refufal  the  envoy  faid,  that  the  duchefs  of  Mazarine, 
who  was  as  expert  at  poifoning  as  her  fifter,  the  countefs 
of  Soiflbns,  would,  with  a  little  phial,  execute  that  de- 
iio-n  ;  that  upon  the  king's  death  the  army  in  Flanders 
was  to  come  over,  and  maflacre  the  proteftants  ;  that 
rnoney  was  raifed  in  Italy  for  recruits  and  fupplies,  and 
there  fhould  be  no  more  parliaments ;  and  that  the  duke 
was  privy  to  this  whole  plan,  and  had  even  entered  into 
the  defign  of  Godfrey's  murder,  which  was  executed  in 
the  manner  related  by  Prance. 

The  popular  leaders  had,  all  along,  been  very  defirous 
of  having  an  accufation  againft  the  duke  ;  and  though 
Oates  and  Bedloe,  in  their  iirft  evidence,  had  not  dared 
to  go  fo  far,  both  Dugdale  and  Dangerfield  had  after- 
wards been  encouraged  to  fupply  fo  material  a  defeat,  by 
comprehending  him  in  the  confpiracy.  The  commons, 
therefore,  finding  that  Fitz-harris  was  alfo  willing  to 
ferve  this  purpofe,  were  not  afliamed  to  adopt  his  evi- 
dence, and  refolved  for  that  end  to  favehim  from  the  de- 
flru£lion,  with  which  he  was  at  prefent  threatened.  The 
king  had  removed  him  from  the  city-prifon,  where  he 
was  expofed  to  be  tampered  with  by  the  exclufionifts  ; 
had  fent  him  to  the  Tower  ;  and  had  ordered  him  to  be 
profecuted  by  an  indi61:ment  at  common  law.  In  order 
to  prevent  his  trial  and  execution,  an  impeachment  was 
voted  by  the  commons  againft  him,  and  fent  up  to  the 
lords.     That  they  might  fliew  the  greater  contempt  of 

the 
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CHAP,  the  court,  they  ordered,  by  way  of  derlfion,  that  the  im- 

LXVIII  • 

^'  '  J  peachment  fhould   be  carried  up   by   fecretary  Jenkins  j 

j68i,     who  was  fo  provoked  by  the  intended  affront,  that  he  at 
iirft  refufed  obedience ;  though  afterwards,  being  threat- 
ened   with    commitment,   he  was    induced    to   comply. 
The  lords  voted  to  remit  the  affair  to  the  ordinary  courts 
of  juftice,    before  whom,    as  the   attorney- general  in- 
formed them,  it  was  already  determined  to  try  Fitz-harris. 
The  commons  maintained,  that  the  peers  were  obliged  to 
receive  every  impeachment  from  the  commons ;    and  this 
X  indeed  feems  to  have  been  the  firfl  inftance  of  their  refufal : 
They  therefore  voted,  that  the  lords,  in  rejecting  their 
impeachment,  had  denied  juftice,   and  had   violated  the 
conftitution   of  parliament.     They  alfo  declared,    that 
whatever  inferior  court  fhould  proceed  againft  Fitz-har- 
rls,  or  any  one  that  lay  under  impeachment,   would  be 
guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  privilege.     Great  heats  were 
likely  to  enfue ;  and   as  the  king  faw  no  appearance  of 
any  better  temper  in  the  commons,  he  gladly  laid  hold  of 

Parliament         -'  .  rriii  ii 

diiTolved.  the  opportunity,  aftorded  by  a  quarrel  between  the  tw0 
houfes  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  a  diiTolution  of  the  parlia-^ 
ment.  The  fecret  was  fo  well  kept,  that  the  commons 
had  no  intimation  of  it,  till  the  black  rod  came  to  their 
door,  and  fummoned  them  to  attend  the  king^t  thehoufs 
of  peers. 

This  vigorous  meafure,  though  it  might  have  been 
forefeen,  excited  fuch  aftonlfhment  in  the  country  party, 
as  deprived  them  of  all  fpirit,  and  reduced  them  to  abfolute 
defpair.  They  v/ere  fenfible,  though  too  late,  that  the 
king  bad  finally  taken  his  refolution,  and  was  determined 
to  endure  any  extremity  rather  than  fubmit  to  thofe  terms, 
which  they  had  refolved  to  impofe  upon  him.  They 
found,  that  he  had  patiently  waited  till  affairs  Oiould 
come  to  full  maturitv  ;  and  having  now  engaged  a  na- 
^ional    party   on  his  fide,  bad   boldly  fet  his  enemies  at 

defiance^ 
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defiance.     No  parliament,  they   knew,  would  be  {urn-  c  h  a  p. 

moned  for  fome  years;  and  during  that  long  interval., ^'^' , 

the  court,  though  perhaps  at  the  head  of  an  inferior  party,  n*8i, 
yet  being  pofTefled  of  all  authority,  would  have  every 
advantage  over  a  body,  difperfed  and  difunitcd.  Thefe 
refle<flions  crowded  upon  every  one  ;  and  all  the  exclu- 
fionifts  were  terrified,  left  Charles  fhould  follow  the  blow 
by  fome  adion  more  violent,  and  immediately  take  ven- 
geance on  them  for  their  long  and  obftinate  oppofition  to 
his  meafures.  The  king  on  his  part  was  no  lefs  apprc- 
henfive,  left  defpair  might  prompt  them  to  have  recourfe 
to  force,  and  make  fome  fudden  attempt  upon  his  perfon. 
Both  parties  therefore  hurried  from  Oxford  ;  and  in  an 
inftant,  that  city,  fo  crowded  and  bufy,  was  left  in  its 
ufual  emptinefs  and  tranquillity. 

The  court  party  gathered  force  from  the  difperflon  and 
aftonifhment  of  their  antagonifts,  and  adhered  more 
firmly  to  the  king,  whofe  refolutions,  they  now  faw, 
could  be  entirely  depended  on.  The  violences  of  the 
exclufionifts  were  every  where  exclaimed  againft  and  ^j^^^^y^^^^ 
ao;gravated  ;  and  even  the  reality  of  the  plot,  that  great 
engine  of  their  authority,  was  openly  called  in  queUion. 
The  clergy  efpecially  were  bufy  in  this  great  revolution; 
and  being  moved,  partly  by  their  own  fears,  partly  by 
the  infmuations  of  the  court,  they  reprefentcd  all  their 
antagonifts  as  feclaries  and  republicans,  and  rejoiced  in 
efcapin^  thofe  perils,  which  they  believed  to  have  been 
hanging  over  them.  Principles  the  moft  oppofite  to 
civil  liberty,  were  every  v/here  inforced  from  the  pulpit, 
and  adopted  in  numerous  addrefles  ;  where  the  king  was 
flattered  in  his  prefent  meafures,  and  congratulated  on  his 
efcape  from  parliaments.  Could  words  have  been  de- 
pended on,  the  nation  appeared  to  be  running  faft  into 
voluntary  fervitudc,  and  feemed  even  ambitious  of  refign- 
ing  into  the  king's  hands  all  the  privileges,  tranfmitted 
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c  H  A  P,  to  them,  through  (o  many  ages,  by  their  gallant  ancef- 

->  tors. 
1681.  But  Charles  had  fagaclty  enough  to  diftinguifh  between 
men's  real  internal  fentiments,  and  the  language,  which 
zeal  and  oppofition  to  a  contrary  faction  may  fometimes 
extort  from  them.  Notwithflanding  all  thefe  profeifions 
of  duty  and  obedience,  he  v/as  refolved  not  to  truft,  for 
a  long  time,  the  people  with  a  new  election,  but  to 
depend  entirely  on  his  own  oeconomy  for  alleviating  thofe 
neceilities,  under  which  he  laboured.  Great  retrench- 
ments were  made  in  the  houfhold  :  Even  his  favourite 
navy  was  negledted  :  Tangiers,  though  it  had  coft  great 
fums  of  money,  was  a  few  years  after  abandoned  and 
demolifhed.  The  mole  was  entirely  deflroyed  ;  and  the 
garrifon,  being  brought  over  to  England,  ferved  to  aug- 
ment that  fmall  army,  which  the  king  relied  on,  as  the 
folid  bafis  of  his  authority.  It  had  been  happy  for  the 
nation,  had    Charles  ufed   his  vidory  with  juflice  and 

.  moderation  equal  to  the   prudence  and  dexterity,  with 
which  he  obtained  it. 

The  firft  ftep,  taken  by  the  court,  was  the  trial  of 
Fitz-harris.  Doubts  were  raifed  by  the  jury  with  regard 
to  their  power  of  trying  him,  after  the  concluding  vote 
of  the  commons:  But  the  judges  took  upon  them  to 
decide  the  queftion  in  the  affirmative;  and  the  jury  were 
obliged  to  proceed.  The  writing  of  the  libel  was  clearly 
proved  upon  Fitz-harris  :  The  only  queftion  was  with 
regard  to  his  intentions.  He  afferted,  that  he  was  a  fpy 
of  the  court,  and  had  accordingly  carried  the  libel  to  the 
duchefs  of  Portfmouth  ;  and  he  was  defirous,  that  the 
jury  (hould,  in  this  tranfaiStion,  confider  him  as  a  cheat, 
not  as  a  traitor.  He  failed  however  fomewhat  in  the 
proofs  and  was  brought  in  guilty  of  treafon  by  the 
jury. 

Finding 
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Finding  himfelf  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  king:,  he  ^  h  a  p. 

LXVIII. 

now  retra6led  all  his  former  impoflures  with  regard  to  the  '  * 

popifh  plot,   and  even  endeavoured  to  atone  for  them  by      i68i» 
new  impoflures  againft  the  country  party.     He  affirmed, 
that  thefe   fi6tions   had  been  extorted  from  him  by  the 
fuggeftions  and  artifices  of  Treby  the  recorder,  and  of 
Bethel  and  Cornifli,  the  two  fherifFs  ;    This  account  he 
perfifled  in  even  at   his   execution ;    and  though   men 
knew,  that  nothing  could  be  depended  on,  which  came 
from  one  fo  corrupt,   and  fo  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  honour; 
yet  were  they  inclined,    from  his  perfeverance,  to  rely 
fomewhat  more  on  his  veracity  in  thefe  laft  affeverations. 
But  it  appears,  that  his  wife  had  fome  connexions  with 
Mrs.  Wall,  the  favourite  maid  of  the  duchefs  of  Portf- 
mouth  ;  and  Fitz-harris  hoped,   if  he  perfifled  in  a  flory 
agreeable  to  the  court,  that  fome  favour  might,  on  that 
account,  be  fhownto  his  family. 

It  is  amufmg  to  reflect  on  the  feveral  lights,  in  which 
this  flory  has  been  reprefented  by  the  oppofite  fadlions. 
The  country  party  affirmed,  that  Fitz-harris  had  been 
employed  by  the  court,  in  order  to  throw  the  odium  of 
the  libel  on  the  excluflonifls,  and  thereby  give  rife  to  a 
proteftant  plot :  The  court   party  maintained,   that  the 
exclufionifls   had  found   out   Fiz-harris,    a  fpy  of  the 
miniflers,  and  had  fet  him  upon  this  undertaking,  from 
an  intention  of  loading  the  court  with  the  imputation  of 
fuch  a  defign  upon  the  exclufionifls.     Rather  than  acquit 
their  antagonifls,   both  fides  were  willing    to  adopt  an 
account   the  mofl  intricate   and    incredible.      It  was  a 
ftrange   fituation,    in   which    the  people,    at  this  time, 
were  placed ;  to   be  every  day  tortured  with  thefe  per- 
plexed  flories,  and   inflamed  with  fuch  dark  fufpicions 
againfl  their  fellow-citizens.     This  v/as  no  lefs  than  the 
fifteenth    falfe  plot,    or  fham  plot,    as  they  were  then 
2  calledj 
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CHAP,  called,   with  which  the  court,  it  was  imap-Ined,  had  eh*» 

LXVllI.  .  .  o  ' 

^ l^deavoured  to  load  their  advrrfaries  '. 

i6Si.  The  country  party  had  intended  to  make  ufe  of  Fit«- 

harris's  evidence  againft  the  duke  and  the  catholics  ;  and 
his  execution  was  therefore  a  great  mortification  to  them. 
But  the  king  and  his  minifters  were  refolved  not  to  be 
contented  with  (o  flender  an  advantage.  They  were 
determined  to  purfue  the  vi6tory,  and  to  employ  againft 
thecxclufionlfts  thofe  very  ofFen five  arms,  however  unfair, 
which  that  party  had  laid  up  in  ftore  againft  their  anta- 
gonifts.  The  whole  gang  of  fpies,  witnefles,  informers, 
luborners,  who  had  fo  long  been  fupported  and  encou- 
raged by  the  leading  patriots,  finding  now  that  the  king 
was  entirely  mafter,  turned  ftiort  upon  their  old  patrons, 
and  offered  their  fervice  to  the  minifters.  To  the  difgrace 
of  the  court  and  of  the  age,  they  were  received  with 
hearty  welcome ;  and  their  teftimony  or  rather  perjury 
made  ufe  of,  in  order  to  commit  legal  murder  upon  the 
oppofite  party.  With  an  air  of  triumph  and  derifion  it 
was  afked,  "  Are  not  thefe  men  good  witnefles,  who 
"  have  eftabliftied  the  popifh  plot,  upon  whofe  teftimony 
*'  Stafford  and  fo  many  catholics  have  been  executed, 
*'  and  whom  you  yourfelves  have  fo  long  celebrated  as 
*'  men  of  credit  and  veracity  ?  You  have  admitted  them 
*'  into  your  bofom  :  They  are  beft  acquainted  with  your 
*'  treafons  :  They  are  determined  in  another  fhape  to  ferve 
*'  their  king  and  country  :  And  you  cannot  complain, 
*'  that  the  fame  meafure,  which  you  meted  to  others, 
•'  ftiould  now,  by  a  righteous  doom  or  vengeance,  be 
"  meafured  out  to  you." 

It  is  certain,  that  the  principle  of  retaliation  may 
ferve  in  fome  cafes  as  a  full  apology,  in  others  as  an 
alleviation,  for  a  conducSl  which  would  otherwife  be  ex- 
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bofed  to   ereat  blame.     But  thefc  infamous  arts,   which  chap, 

.       .  LXVIII 

poifon  juftice  in  its  very  fource,  and  break  all  the  bands  v  ^  '  j 
of  human  fociety,  are  fo  deteftable  and  dangerous,  that  *6^*» 
no  pretence  of  retaliation  can  be  pleaded  as  an  apology 
or  even  an  alleviation  of  the  crime  incurred  by  them. 
On  the  contrary,  the  greater  indignation  the  king  and  his 
minifters  felt,  vi^hen  formerly  expofed  to  the  perjuries  of 
abandoned  men,  the  more  relu<ftance  fhould  they  now 
have  difcovered  againft  employing  the  fame  inftruments  of 
vengeance  upon  their  antagonifts. 

The  firft  perfon,  on  w^hom  the  minifters  fel],  v/as  one 
College,  a  London  joiner,  who  had  become  extremely 
noted  for  his  zeal  againft  popery,  and  was  much  con- 
nefled  with  Shafteft^ury  and  the  leaders  of  the  country 
party  :  For  as  they  relied  much  upon  the  populace,  men 
of  Collep-e's  rank  and  ftation  were  ufeful  to  them.  College 
had  been  in  Oxford  armed  with  fword  and  piftol  during 
the  fitting  of   the  parliament ;  and  this  was   made  the 
foundation  of  his  crime.     It  was  pretended  that  a  con- 
fpiracy  had  been  entered  into  to  feize  the  king's  perfon, 
and  detain  him  in  confinement,  till  he  fhould  make  the 
conceffions  demanded  of  him.     The  fherifFs  of  London 
were  in  ftrong  oppofition  to  the  courts  and  it  was  not 
ftrange,   that  the  grand  jury  named  by  them  reje(5^ed  the 
bill  againft  College.     The  prifoner  was  therefore  fent  to 
Oxford,  where   the  treafon  was  faid  to  have  been  com- 
mitted.     Lord   Norris,  a  courtier,    was  fherifF  of  the 
county ;   and  the  inhabitants  were  in  general  devoted  to 
the  court  party.     A  jury  was  named,  confifting  entirely 
of  royalifts  ;  and   though   they  were  men  of  credit  and 
charafter,   yet  fuch  was   the  factious  rage^  which  pre- 
vailed, that  little  juftice  could  be  expelled  by  the  prifoner* 
Some  papers,   containing   hints   and  dire6lions   for   his 
defence,  were  taken  from  him,  as   he  was  condudled  to 
his  trial  :  An  iniquity,  which  fome  pretended  tojuftify 
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c  H  A  P,  by   alled^ino:,    that   a    like  violence  had  been  praillfed 
i      ^  '  'i  againft  a  prifoner  during  the  fury  of  the  popifh   plot. 
i68i.      Such  wild  notions  of  retaliation  were  at  that  time  propa- 
gated by  the  court  party. 

The  witnefTes  produced  againft  College  were  Dugdale^ 
Turberville,  Haynes,  Smith  ;  men  who  had  before  given 
evidence  againft  the  catholics,  and  whom  the  jury,  for 
that  very  reafon,  regarded  as  the  moft  perjured  villains* 
Cellege,  though  befet  with  fo  many  toils,  and  opprefTed 
with  fo  many  iniquities,  defended  himfelf  with  fpirit, 
courage,  capacity^  prefence  of  mind  ;  and  he  invalidated 
the  evidence  of  the  crown^  by  convincing  arguments  and 
undoubted  teftimony  :  Yet  did  the  jury,  after  half  an 
hour's  deliberation,  bring  in  a  vcrdi'51  againft  him.  The 
inhuman  fpe6tators  receiv;-a  the  veididt  with  ;  llicut  of 
applaufe :  But  the  prifoner  v/as  no  v/ife  difmayed.  At 
his  e;ieeution,  he  maintained  the  fame  manly  fortitude^ 
and  ftill  denied  the  crime  imputed  to  hhn.  His  whole 
conduCl:  and  demeanour  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  led 
aftray  only  by  the  fury  of  the  times,  and  to  have  been 
governed  by  an  honeft,  but  indifcrect  zeal  for  his  country 
and  his  religion. 

Thus  the  two  parties,  actuated  by  mutual  rage,  but 
cooped  up  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  law,  levelled 
with  poifoned  daggers  the  moft  deadly  blows  againft  each 
other's  breaft,  and  buried  in  their  factious  divilions  all 
regard  to  truth,  honour,  and  humanity. 
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CHAP.     LXIX. 

Stale  of  affairs  in  Ir elan d^-^^Sb aft ejlury   acquitted 

Argyle^s  trial State  of  affairs  in  Scotland 

— - — State  of  the  minijlry  in  E?igla?id New  no^ 

mination  of  fneriffs ^lo  warrantos Great 

power  of  the  crown — - — A  con f piracy Shaftef- 

bury  retires  and  dies Rye  houfe  plot Con- 

fpiracy  difcovered E^ mention  of  the  confpirators 

— — Trial  of  lord  Ruffel- His  execution 

Y'rial  of  Algernon   Sidney His  execution • 

State  of  the  nation State  of  foreign  affairs 

Kin^ s  ficknejs  and  death and  chara^er. 

"^T  T  HEN   the  cabal  entered  into  the  myfterious  alli^  c  H  a  P. 

V  T       ance  with  France,  they  took  care  to  remove  the,^ ^  "•_^, 

duke  of  Ormond  from  the  committee  of  foreij2:n  affairs  ;  1681. 
and  nothing  tended  farther  to  increafe  the  national  ]^^-  z^Zs'mi 
loufy,  entertained  againll  the  new  meafures,  than  to  fee  I-^eland, 
a  man  of  fo  much  loyalty,  as  well  as  probity  and  honour^ 
excluded  from  public  councils.  They  had  even  i'o  great 
intereft  with  the  king  as  to  get  Ormond  recalled  from  the 
government  of  Ireland ;  and  lord  Robarts,  afterwards 
earl  of  Radnor,  fucceeded  him  in  that  important  employ- 
ment. Lord  Berkeley  fucceeded  Robartb  ;  and  the  earl 
of  ElTex,  Berkeley.  At  laft  in  the  year  1 67 7,  Charles 
Gaft  his  eye  again  upon  Ormond,  whom  he  had  fo  long 
negledled  ;  and  fent  him  over  lieutenant  to  Ireland. 
'*  I  have  done  every  thing,"  faid  the  king,  "  to  difoblige 
*^  that  man  ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  make  him  my 
*'  enemy."  Ormond,  during  his  difgrace,  had  never 
joined  the  malcontents,  nor  encouraged  thofe  clamours, 
which,  with  too  much  reafon,  but  often  for  bad  purpofes, 
were  raifed  againfl  the  king's  meafures.  He  even  thought 
it  his  duty,  regularly,  though  with  dignity,  to  pay  hia 
court  at  Whitehall  ^  and  to  prove  that  his  attachmerrts 
Vol.  VIII.  M  were 
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Chap,  wtrc  founded    on  gratituue,  inclination,  and  principle- 

V .not  on  any  temporary  advantages.     All   the  expreffions, 

j6Sj.  which  dropped  from  him,  v/hile  negle6led  by  the  court, 
fiiowcd  more  of  good  humour,  than  any  prevalence  of 
fpleen  and  indignation.  "  I  can  do  you  no  fervice," 
fald  he  to  his  friends,  "  I  have  only  the  power  left  by  my 
"  applications  to  do  you  fome  hurt."  When  colonel 
Gary  Dillon  folicited  him  to  fecond  his  pretenfions  for  an 
ofHce,  and  urged  that  he  had  no  friends  but  God  and  his 
grace  :  "  Alas  !  poor  Gary,"  replied  the  duke,  "I  pity 
"  thee  :  Thou  couldeft  not  have  two  friends,  that  poflefs 
'^  lefs  interefl:  at  court."  "  I  am  thrown  bye,"  faid  he,  on 
another  occafion,  "  like  an  old  rufty  clock;  yet  even 
''  that  neglected  machine,  twice  in  twenty-four  hours? 
"  points  right." 

ONfuch  occafions,  when  Ormond,  from  decency,  paid 
his  attendance  at  court,  the  king,  equally  afliamed  tofhow 
him  civility  and  to  negle6t  him,  was  abafhed  and  con- 
founded. "  Sir,"  faid  the  profligate  Buckingham,.  "  I 
"  wifti  to  know  whether  it  be  the  duke  of  Ormond,  that 
"  is  out  of  favour  with  your  majefty,  or  your  majefty 
"  with  the  duke  of  Ormond  ;  for,  of  the  two,  you  feem 
"  the  moft  out  of  countenance." 

When  Gharles  found  it  his  interefl:  to  fhov/  favour  to 
.the  old  royalifls  and  to  the  church  of  England,  Ormond, 
who  was  much  revered  by  that  whole  party,  could  not 
fail  of  recovering,  together  with  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, his  former  credit  and  authority.  His  adminiftration, 
when  lord  lieutenant,  correfponded  to  the  general  tenor  of 
his  life  ;  and  tended  equally  to  promote  the  intcrefts  of 
prince  and  people,  of  proteflant  and  catholic.  Ever  firmly 
attached  to  the  eftablifhed  religion,  he  was  able,  even 
during  thofejealous  times,  to  efcape  fufpicion,  though  he 
gratified  not  vulgar  prejudices  by  any  perfecution  of  the 
popifti  party.  He  encreafed  the  revenue  of  Ireland  to  three 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year :  He  maintained  a  re- 
gular 
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gular  army  of  ten  thoufand  men  :  He  fupported  a  wt.ll  chap. 

dlfciplined  militia  of  twenty  thoufand  :    And  though  the  t -.y— ^j 

a<5l  of  fettlement  had  (o  far  been  infringed,  that  catholics      ^^^** 
were  permitted   to  live   in   corporate  towns,    they   were 
guarded  with  fo  careful  an  eye,  that  the  mcfl  timorous 
p^oteftant  never  apprehended  any  danger  from  them. 

The  chief  obje£l  of  Efll'x's  ambition  \v?.s  to  return  to 
the  ftation  of  lord  lieutenant,  Vvhere  he  had  behaved  with 
honour  and  integrity  :  Shaftefloury  and  Buckingham  bore 
an  extreme  hatred  to  Ormond,  both  from  perfonal  and 
party  confiderations  :  The  great  aim  of  the  anti-courtiers 
was  to  throw  reflections  on  every  part  of  the  king's 
government.  It  could  be  no  furprize,  therefore,  to  the 
lord  lieutenant  to  learn,  that  his  adminiftration  was 
attacked  in  parliament,  particularly  by  Shaftefbury ;  but 
he  had  the  fatisfadion,  at  the  fame  timci,  to  hear  of  the 
Iceen^  though  polite  defence,  made  by  his  fon,  the 
generous  Oflbry.  After  juftifying  feveral  particulars  of 
Ormond's  adminiftration  againft  that  intriguing  patriot, 
Oflbry  proceeded  in  the  following  words  :  "  Having 
"  fpoken  of  what  the  lord  lieutenant  has  done,  I  pre- 
*'  fume  with  the  fame  truth  to  tell  your  lordfhips  what 
*'  he  has  not  done.  He  never  advifed  the  breakins:  of  the 
*'  triple  league  ;  he  never  advifed  the  fhutting  up  of  the 
*'  exchequer  ;  he  never  advifed  the  declaration  for  a 
*'  toleration  ;  he  never  advifed  the  falling  cut  with  the 
*'  Dutch  and  the  joining  with  France  :  He  was  not  the 
*'  anthor  of  that  moft  excellent  pofition  Delenda  eft  Car^ 
"  ^^^^!?,  that  Holland,  a  proteftant  country,  (hould,  con- 
*'  trary  to  the  true  interefts  of  England,  be  totally  de- 
''  ftroyed.  I  beg  that  your  lordfhips  v/ill  be  fojuftas 
^'  to  judge  of  my  father  jmd  all  men,  according  to  their 
*'  acSlions  and  their  connfels,"  Thefe  few  fcntences,  pro- 
nounced by  a  plain  gallant  foldier,  noted  for  probity,  had 
a  furpriling  effeCl:  upon  the  audience,  and  confounded  all 
the  rhetoric  of  his  eloquent  and  fa£tious  advcrfary.     The 

M  2.  prince 
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^  LXVC^  prince  of  Orange,  who  efteemed  the  former  character  as 
L— v-^^  much  as  he  defpifed  the  latter,  could  not  forbear  cono-ra- 
^^^'*      tulating  by  letter  the  earl  of  Oflbry  on  this  new  fpecies  of 
\i6ioTy,  which  he  had  obtained. 

OssoRY,  though  he  ever  kept  at  a  diftance  from  fac- 
tion, was  the  moft  popular  man  in  the  kingdom  ;  though 
he  never  made  any  compliance  with  the  corrupt  views  of 
the  court,  was  beloved  and  refpedled  by  the  king.  An 
univ^rfal  grief  appeared  on  his  death,  which  happened 
about  this  time,  and  which  the  populace,  as  is  ufual 
'vvherever  they  are  much  afFecied,  fooiifhly  afcribed  to 
poifon.  Ormond  bore  the  lofs  with  patience  and  dig- 
nity ;  though  he  ever  retained  a  pleafing,  however  melan- 
choly, fenfe  of  the  fignal  merit  of  Offory,  *'  I  would 
"  not  exchange  my  dead  fon,'*  faid  he,  "  for  any  living 
"  fon  in  Chrifcendorn.'* 

These  particularities  may  appear  a  dlgreflion  ;  but  it 
h  with  pleafure.  Town,  that  I  relax  myfelf  for  a  moment 
in  the  contemplation  of  thefe  humane  and  virtuous  cha- 
ra6lers,  amidft  that  fcene  of  fury  and  faction,  fraud  and 
violence,  in  which  at  prefent  our  narration  has  unfortu- 
nately engaged  us. 

Besides  the  general  interefl  of  the  country  party  to 
decry  the  condu£l  of  all  the  king's  minlders,  the  prudent 
and  peaceable  adminillration  of  Ormond  was  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  difpleafing  to  them.  In  England,  where 
the  catholics  were  fcarcely  one  to  a  hundred,  means  had 
'  been  found  to  excite  an  univerfal  panic,  on  account  of 
infurredions  and  even  mafTacres,  projeded  by  that  fe£t; 
and  it  could  not  but  feem  ftrange  that  in  Ireland,  where 
they  exceeded  the  proteflants  fix  to  one,  there  fhould  no 
iymptcms  appear  of  any  combination  orconfpiracy.  Such 
an  incident,  when  duly  confidered,  might  even  in  Eng-r 
land  fhake  the  credit  of  the  plot,  and  diminifli  the  autho- 
rity of  thofe  leaders,  who  had  (o  long,  with  fuch  induftry, 
inculcated   the   belief  of  it  on   the  nation.     Rewards, 

th^re- 
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thereforcr,   were  publiflicd   in  Ireland  to  any  that  would  c  H  a  p, 

bring  intelligence  or  become  witneutrs  ;  and  lome  pro- '^ \r-—^ 

flio-ates  were  fent  over  to  that  kingdom,  with  a  commiilion  *^*^* 
to  feek  out  evidence  againft  the  catholics.  Under  pre- 
tence of  fearching  for  arms  or  papers,  they  broke  into 
houfes,  and  plundered  them  :  They  threw  innocent  men 
into  prifon,  and  took  bribes  for  their  releafe  :  And  after 
all  their  diligence,  it  was  with  difficulty,  that  that  coun- 
try, commonly  fertile  enough  in  witnefTes,  cguld  furnifli 
them  with  any  fit  for  their  purpofe. 

At  laft,  one  Fitzgerald  appeared,  followed  by  Ivey^ 
Sanfon,  Dennis,  Bourke,  two  Macnamaras,  and  fome 
others.  Thefe  men  were  immediately  fent  over  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  though  they  pofTeffed  neither  character  fuf- 
ficient  to  gain  belief  even  for  truth,  nor  fenfe  to  invent  a 
credible  falfhood,  they  were  carefTed,  rewarded,  fup- 
ported,  and  recommended  by  the  earl  of  Shaftefoury. 
Oliver  Plunket,  the  titular  primate  of  Ireland,  a  man  of 
peaceable  difpofitions,  was  condemned  and  executed  upon 
fuch  teflimony.  And  the  Oxford  parliament  entered  {o 
far  into  the  matter  as  to  vote,  that  they  were  entirely  fa- 
tisfied  in  the  reality  of  the  horrid  and  damnaUe  Irifh  plot. 
But  fuch  decifions,  though  at  firfl  regarded  as  infallible, 
had  now  loft  much  of  their  authority;  and  the  public 
ftill  remained  fomewhat  indlfFerent  and  incredulous. 

After  the  diflblution  of  the  parliament,  and  the 
fubfequent  victory  of  the  royaliftsj  Shaftefbury's  evi- 
dences, with  Turberville,  Smith,  and  others,  addrefTed 
themfelves  to  theminifters,  and  gave  information  of  hio^h 
treafon  againft  their  former  patron.  It  is  fufficiently  fcan- 
dalous,  that  intelligence,  conveyed  by  fuch  men,  fliould 
have  been  attended  to  ;  but  there  is  fome  rcafon  to  think, 
that  the  court  agents,  nay  the  minifters,  nay  tne  king 
himfelf '',  went  farther,  and  were  af^ive  in  endcavcuring, 

^  Sec  captain  Wilklnfon's  narrative, 
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C  H  A^P.  though  in  vain,  to  find  more  reputable  perfons  to  fupport 
\_  -^-  _  the  blafted  credit  of  the  Iriih  witnefTes.     Shaftefbury  was 
^*^^'*     committed  to  prifon,  and  his  indi6lm.ent  was  prefented  to 
the  grand  jury.     The  new  fherifFs  of  London,  Shute  and 
Pilkingtcn,   v/ere  engaged  as  deeply  as  their  predecefTors 
in  the  country  party  ;  and  they  took  care  to  name  a  jury 
devoted  to  the  fame  caufe  :  A  precaution  quite  necelTary, 
when  it  was  fcarcely  pofEble  to  find  men  indiuerent  or 
attached  to  neither  party.     As  far  as  fwearing  could  go, 
the  treafon  was  clearly  proved  againft  Shaftefbury  ;  or  ra- 
ther fo  clearly  as  to  merit  no  kind  of  credit  or  attention. 
Shaftffbury  That  veteran  leader  of  a  party,  enured  from  his  early  youth 
aipqujited.     ^^  fa<51:ion  and  intrigue,  to  cabals  and  confpiracies,  was  re- 
prefented  as  opening  v/ithout  refcrv'e  his  treafonable  inten- 
tions tothefe  obfcure  banditti,  and  throwing  out  fuch  vio- 
lent and  outrageous  reproaches  upon  the  king,  as  none  but 
men  of  low  education,  like  themfclves,  could  be  fuppofed 
to  employ.  The  draught  of  an  alTociaiion,  it  is  true,  againfl 
popery  anrd  the  duke,  was  found  in  Shaftefbury's  cabinet; 
and   dangerous  inferences  might  be  drawn  from  manv 

DO  V 

claufes  of  that  paper.  But  it  did  not  appear,  that  it  had 
been  framed  by  Shaftefbury,  or  fo  much  as  approved  by 
him.  And  as  projects  of  an  ailbciation  had  beenpropofed 
in  parlian.ent,  it  was  very  natural  for  this  noblen^an,  or 
his  correfpondents,  to  be  thinking  of  fome  plan,  which  it 
might  be  proper  to  lay  before  that  aliembly.  The  grand 
jury,  therefore,  after  weighing  all  tbefe  circumflances, 
rejected  the  indictment ;  and  the  people,  who  iittended 
the  hall,  tcftificd  their  joy  by  the  loudeil:  acclamations, 
which  were  echoed  throughout  the  whole  city. 

About  this  time  a  fcheme  of  oppreflion  was  laid  In 
Scotland,  after  a  manner  ftiil -more  flagrant,  againfl"  a 
nobleman  much  Icfs  obnoxious  than  Shaftefbury  j-aild  as 
that  country  was  reduced  to  a  itate  of  almoft  total  fub-. 
jedion^  the  project  had  the  good  fortune  to  fuccccd. 

Tii$ 
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The  earl  of  Argyle,  from  his  youth,  had  diftinguiflicd^  hap. 

himfelf  by  his  loyalty,    and  his  attachment  to  the  royal ^^ » 

family.     Though  his  father  was  head  of  the  covenanters,.   '^V* 
he   himfelf  refufed  to  concur  in  any  of  their  meafures  jtrul. 
and  when  a  commifEon  of  colonel  was  given  him  by  the 
convention  of  ftates,  he  forbore  to  aci    upon  it,  till   it 
fhould  be  ratified  by  the  king.     By  his  refpedful  beha- 
viour, as  well  as  by  his  fervices,  he  made  himfelf  accept- 
able to  Charles,  when  that  prince  was  in  Scotland  :  And 
even  after  the  battle  of  Worcefler,   all  the  misfortunes, 
which  attended  the  royal  caufe,  could  not  engage  him  to 
defcrt  it.     Under  Middleton  he  obftinatcly  perfevered  to 
harafs  and  infeft  the  vidlorious  Englifh  ;  and  it  v/as  not 
till  he  received  orders  from  that  general,  that  he  would 
fubmit  to  accept  of  a  capitulation.     Such  jealoufy  of  his 
loyal  attachments  was  entertained  by  the  commonwealth 
and  protedtor,  that  a  pretence  was  foon  after  fallen  upon 
to  commit  him  to  prifon  ;  and  his* confinement  v/as  rigo- 
roufly  continued  till  the  refloration.     The  king,  fenfible 
of  his  fervices,  had  remitted  to  him  his  father's  forfeiture, 
and  created  him  earl  of  Argyle  ;  and  when  a  mofl:  unjuft 
fentence  was  pafled  upon  him  by  the  Scottifh  parliament, 
Charles  had  anew  remitted  it.     In  the  fubfequent  part  of 
this  reign,  Argyle  behaved  himfelf  dutifully  \  and  thoua;h 
he  feemed  not  difpofed  to  go  all  lengths  with  the  court, 
he  always  appeared,  even  in  his  oppofition,  to  be  a  man  of 
mild  difpofitions  and  peaceable  deportment. 

A  PARLIAMENT  was  fummoned  at  Edinburgh  this 
fummer,  and  the  duke  was  appointed  commiilioner. 
Befides  granting  money  to  the  king  and  voting  the  in- 
defeafible  right  of  fuccefllon,  this  parliament  enaded  a 
tell,  which  all  perfons,  pofieflfed  of  offices,  civil,  mili- 
tary, or  ecclefiaftical,  v/ere  bound  to  take..  In  this  tefl, 
the  king's  fupremacy  was  afierted,  the  covenant  renounced, 
pa{Uve obedience  aiTented  to,  and  all©bligatIons  difclaiqied 
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CHAP,  of  endeavourino;   anv  alteration  in  civil  or  ecclefiaftical 

^ ^',  .eflablirnments.     This  was  the  flate  of  the  teft,  as  pro- 

36S1.     pofed  by  the  courtiers;  but  the  country  party  propofed 
alfo  to  infert  a  claufe,  which  could  not  with  decency  be 
refufed,  expreiling  the  perfon's  adherence  to  the  proteilant 
religion.     The  whole  was  of  an  enormous  length,    con- 
lidered  as  an  oath  ;  and  what  was  worfe,   a  confelhon  of 
faith  was  there  ratified,  which  had  been  impofed  a  little 
after  the  reformation,  and  which  contained  many  articles 
alt02;ether  forgotten  by  the  parliament  and  nation.  Among 
ethers,  the  do^Srine  of  refiflance  was  inculcated  ;  fo  that 
the  tc{k^    being  voted  in    a  hurry,    was  found    on    ex- 
amination to  be  a  medley  of  contradiction  and  abfurdity. 
Several  perfons,  the  moft  attached  to  the  crown,  fcrupled 
to  take  it :  The  bifliops  and  many  of  the  clergy  remon- 
iirated  :  The  earl  of  Q^jeenfberry  refufed  to  fwear,  except 
he  might  be  allowed  to  add  an  explanation  :  And  even  the 
privy  council  thought  it  neceffary  to  publifh  for  general 
iatisfaclion  a  folution  of  fome  difficulties,  attending  the 

tefl. 

Though  the  courtiers  could  not  rejeC^  the  claufc  of 
;idhering  to  the  proteflant  religion,  they  propofed,  as  a 
neceffary  mark  of  refpedf,  that  all  princes  of  the  blood 
Ihould  be  exempted  from  taking  the  oath.  This  exception 
was  zealoufly  oppofed  by  Argyle  ;  who  obferved,  that  the 
fole  danger  to  be  dreaded  for  the  proteflant  religion  muft 
proceed  from  the  pcrverfion  of  the  royal  family.  By  in- 
fixing on  fuch  topics,  he  drew  on  himfelf  the  fecret  indig- 
nation of  the  duke,  of  which  he  foon  felt  the  fatal 
confequences. 

When  Argyle  took  the  tefl  as  a  privy  counfellor,  he 
fubjoined,  in  the  duke's  prefence,  an  explanation,  which 
he  had  beforehand  communicated  to  that  prince,  and 
which  he  believed  to  have  been  approved  by  him.  It  was 
in  thcfe  words ;    "  I  have  confidered  the  teft,  and  am 

<'  very 
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*'  very  defirous  of  giving  obedience  as  far  as  I  can.     I  c  h  a  p, 

*'  am  confident,  that  the  parliament  never  intended  to -.-'_? 

"  Impofe   contradivilory  oaths  :    Therefore  I    think  no     i^^'* 
"  man  can  explain  it  but  for  hlmfelf.     Accordingly,  I 
*'  take  it  as  far  as  it  is  confiPtent  with   itfelf,   and  the 
^'  proteftant  religion.     And  I  do  declare,   that  I  mean 
"  not  to  bind   myfelf,  in   my  ftatlon,  and   in  a  lawful 
*'  way,  from  v/ifiiing,  and  endeavouring  any  alteration, 
"  which  I  think  to  the  advantage  of  church  or  ftate, 
*'  and  not  repugnant  to  the  proteflant  religion  and  my 
<'  loyalty :   And  this  I  underftand  as  a  part  of  my  oath." 
The  duke,  as  was  natural,   heard  thefe  words  with  great 
tranquillity  :   No  one  took  the  leaft  offence  :   Argyle  was 
admitted  to  fit  that  day  in  council :  And  it  was  impofTible 
to  imagine,  that  a  capital  offence  had  been  committed, 
where  occafion  feemed  not  to  have  been  given,  fo  much 
as  for  a  frown  or  reprimand. 

Argyle  was  much  furprized,  a  few  days  after,  to 
find,  that  a  warrant  was  ilTued  for  committing  him  to 
prifon  ;    that  he  was  indicted   for  high  treafon,  leafmg- 
making,    and    perjury ;    and   that   from    thefe    innocent 
words  an  accufation  was  extracted,  by  which  he  was  to 
forfeit  honours,  life,  and  fortune.     It  is  needlefs  to  enter 
into  particulars,   where  the   iaiquity  of  the  whole  is  fo 
apparent.     Though  the  fword  of  juftice  was  difplayed, 
even  her  femblance  was  not  put  on  ;  and  the  forms  alone 
of  law  v/ere  preferved,    in  order  to  fan6Hfy,   or  rather 
ao-gravate  the  oppreflion.     Of  five  judges,  three  did  not 
fcruple  to  find  the  guilt  of  treafon  and  leafing-making  to 
be  incurred  by  the  prifoner :  A  jury  of  fifteen  noblemen 
gave  verdi6t  againft  him  :  And  the  king,  being  confulted, 
ordered  the  fentence  to  be  pronounced  ;  but  the  execution 
of  it  to  be  fufpended,  till  farther  orders. 

It  was  pretended  by  the  duke  and  his  creatures,  that 
Argyle's  life  and  fortune  were  not  in  any  danger,  and 

that 
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CHAP,  that  the  fole  reafon  for  pufliing  the  trial  to  fuch  extre- 
y_  '^f  mities  againft  him  was  in  order  to  make  him  renounce 
i62i.  fome  hereditary  jurifdifllons,  which  gave  his  family  a 
dangerous  authority  in  the  highlands,  and  obftru6ted  the 
courfe  of  public  juftice.  But  allowing  the  end  to  be 
juftifiable,  the  means  were  infamous  ;  and  fuch  as  were 
incompatible,  not  only  with  a  free,  but  a  civilized  o-overn- 
ment.  Argyle  had  therefore  no  reafon  to  truft  any  longer 
to  the.  juftice  or  mercy  of  fuch  enemies  :  He  made  his 
efcape  from  prifon ;  and  till  he  fhould  find  a  fhip  for  Hol- 
land, he  concealed  himfelf  during  fome  time  in  London. 
The  king  heard  of  his  lurking-place,  but  would  not  allow 
him  to  be  arrefted  K  All  the  parts  however  of  his  fen- 
tence,  as  far  as  the  government  in  Scotland  had  power, 
were  rigoroufly  executed  ^  his  eftate  confifcated,  his  arms 
reverfed  and  torne, 

5ffaTrs°fn  ^'^  would  feem,  that  the  genuine  pafiion  for  liberty 

gcotiaad.  was  at  this  time  totally  extinguifhed  in  Scotland  :  There 
was  only  preferved  a  fpirit  of  mutiny  and  fedition,  en- 
couraged by  a  miftaken  zeal  for  religion.  Cameron  and 
Cargil,  two  furious  preachers,  went  a  ftep  beyond  all 
their  brethren  :  They  publicly  excommunicated  the  king 
for  his  tyranny  and  his  breach  of  the  covenant  ^  and  they 
renounced  all  allegiance  to  him.  Cameron  was  killed  by 
the  troops  in  an  adlion  at  Airs-Mofs  ;  Cargil  was  taken 
and  hanged.  Many  of  their  followers  were  tried  and 
convifled.  Their  lives  were  offered  them  if  they  would 
fay  Godfave  the  king  :  But  they  would  only  agree  to  pray 
for  his  repentance.  This  obftinacy  v/as  much  infifted  on 
as  an  apology  for  the  rigors  of  the  admlnlftration  :  But 
if  duly  confidered,  it  will  rather  afford  reafon  for  a  con- 
trary inference.  Such  unhappy  delufion  is  an  obje<5t 
rather  of  commifcration  than  of  anger  :  And  it  is  almoft 
jmpoflible,  that  men  could  have  been  carried  to  fuch  a 

1  Burnet,  vol,  i.  p,  ^zt, 
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degree  of  frenzy,  unlefs  provoked  by  a  long  train  of  vlo-  chap, 
lence  and  opprefTion.  ».:— ,^^_^ 

As  the  king  was  mafler  in  England,  and  no  longer     j68i, 
dreaded  the  clamours  of  the  country  party,  he  permitted 
the  duke  to  pay  him  a  vifit ;  and  was  foon  after  prevailed 
on  to  allow  of  his  return  to  England,  and  of  his  bearing 
a  part  in  the  adminiftration.    The  duke  went  to  Scotland, 
in  order  to  bring  up  his  family,  and  fettle  the  government 
of  that  country  j  and  he  chofe  to  take  his  paflage  by  fea. 
The  (hip  ftruck  on  a  fand-bank,  and  was  loft :  The  duke 
efcaped  in  the  barge;    and  it  is  pretended,  that,  while 
many  perfons  of  rank  and  quality  were  drowned,  and 
among  the  reft,  Hyde,  his  brother»in-law,  he  was  very 
careful  to  fave  feveral  of  his  dogs  and  priefts  :    For  thefe 
two  fpecies  of  favourites  are  coupled  together  by  fome 
writers.    It  has  likewife  been  aiTerted,  that  the  barge  might 
fafely  have  held  more  perfons,  and  that  fome  who  fwam 
to  it  were  thruft  off,  and  even  their  hands  cut,  in  order  to 
difengage  them.     But  every  a6lion  of  every  eminent  per- 
fon,  during  this  period,  is  fo  liable  to  be  mifmterpreted 
and  mifrepi-efented  by  faction,  that  we  ought  to  be  very 
cautious  in  palling  judgment  en  too  flight  evidence.     It 
is  remarkable,  that  the  failors  on  board  the  fhip,  though 
they  felt  themfelves  fmking,  and  faw  inevitable  death  be- 
fore their  eyes,  yet  as  foon  as  they  obferved  the  duke  to 
be  in  fafety,  gave  a  loud  fhout,  in  teftimony  of  their  joy 
and  fatisfadlion. 

The  duke,  during  his  abode  in  Scotland,  had  behaved 
with  great  civility  towards  the  gentry  and  nobility  ;  and 
by  his  courtly  demeanor  had  much  won  upon  their  affec- 
tions :  But  his  treatment  of  the  enthufiafts  was  ftill  fome- 
vyhat  rigorous  ;  and  in  many  inflances  he  appeared  to  be 
a  man  of  a  fevere,  if  not  an  unrelenting  temper.  It  is 
even  affcrted,  that  he  fometimes  aflifted  at  the  torture  of 

criminals, 
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CHAP,  criminals,  and  looked  on  with  tranquillity,  as  if  he  were 
iConriderino;  fome  curious  experiment  oi.  He  left  the 
1682.  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  chan- 
cellor, and  the  earl  of  Q^ieenflDerry,  treafurer :  A  very 
arbitrary  fpirit  appeared  in  their  adminiftration.  A  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Weir  was  tried,  becaufe  he  had 
kept  company  with  one  who  had  been  in  rebellion  ;  though 
that  perfon  had  never  been  marked  out  by  procefs  or  pro- 
clamation. The  inferences,  upon  which  Weir  was  con- 
demned (for  a  profecution  by  the  government  and  a  con- 
demnation were  in  Scotland  the  fame  thing)  hung  upon 
each  other,  after  the  following  manner.  No  man,  it  was 
fiippofed,  could  have  been  in  a  rebellion,  without  being 
cxpofsd  to  fufpicion  in  the  neighbourhood  :  If  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  fufpe^led  him,  it  was  to  be  prefumed,  that 
each  individual  had  likevvife  heard  of  the  grounds  of  fuf- 
picion :  Every  man  was  bound  to  declare  to  the  govern- 
ment his  fufpicion  againit  every  man,  and  to  avoid  the 
company  of  traitors :  To  fail  in  this  duty  was  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  treafon  :  The  conclufion  on  the  whole 
was.  You  have  ccnvcrfed  with  a  rebel ;  therefore  you  are 
yourfelf  a  rebel.  A  reprieve  was  with  fome  difficulty 
procured  for  Weir;  but  it  was  ferioufly  determined  to 
make  ufe  of  the  precedent.  Courts  of  judicature  were 
erected  iti  the  fouthern  and  weftern  counties,  and  a  ftricSt 
inquifition  carried  on  againft  this  new  fpccics  of  crime. 
The  term  of  three  years  was  appointed  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  thefe  courts ;  after  which  an  indemnity  was 
promifed.  Whoever  would  take,  the  ted:,  was  inftantly 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  indemnity.  The  prefby- 
tcrians,  alarmed  with  fuch  tyranny,  from  which  no  man 
could  deem  himfelf  fafe,  4>egan   to  think  of  leaving  the 

*n  Burner,  vol.  i.  p.  583.  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  169.  This  laft  author, 
who  is  ir.uch  the  better  authority,  mentions  only  one  inflance,  that  of  Spreul, 
which  feem?  10  h»YZ  been  an  exiraardinary  one. 

country. 
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country ;  and  fome  of  their  agents  were  fent  to  England,  c  ha  p, 

in  order  to  treat  with  the  proprietors  of  Carolina  for  a^ s^— ^ 

fettlement  in  that  colony.     Any  condition  feemed  prefe-      »^^*» 
rable  to  the  living  in  their  native  country,  which,  by 
the  prevalence  of  perfecution  and  violence,  was  become 
as  infecure  to  them  as  a  den  of  robbers. 

Above  two  thoufand  peifons  were  out-lawed  on  pre- 
tence of  their  converfing  or  having  intercoufe  with  re- 
bels ",  and  they  were  continually  hunted  in  their  retreat 
by  foldiers,  fpies,  informers,  and  oppreflive  magiflrates. 
It  was  ufual  to  put  enfnaring  queftions  to  people.  Jiving 
peaceably  in  their  own  houfes ;  fuch  as,  ''  Will  you  re- 
*'  nounce  the  covenant?  Do  you  efteem  the  rifmg  at 
*'  Bothwel  to  be  rebellion  ?  Was  the  killing  of  the  arch-- 
*'  bifhop  of  St.  Andrews  murder?"  And  when  the  poor 
deluded  creatures  refufed  to  anfwer,  capital  punifhments 
%vere  inflided  on  them  °.  Even  women  were  brought  to 
the  gibbet  for  this  pretended  crime.  A  number  of  fugi- 
tives, rendered  frantic  by  oppreffion,  had  publifhed  a 
feditious  declaration  ;  renouncing  allegiance  to  Charles 
Stuart,  whom  they  called,  as  they,  for  their  parts,  had 
indeed  fome  reafon  to  efteem  him,  a  tyrant.  This  inci- 
dent afforded  the  privy  council  a  pretence  for  an  unufual 
kind  of  oppreilion.  Soldiers  were  difperfed  over  the 
country,  and  power  was  given  to  all  commiflion  ofEcersa 
even  the  loweft,  to  oblige  every  one  they  met  with,  to 
abjure  the  declaration  j  and  upon  refufal,  inftantly,  with- 
out farther  queftions,  to  fhoot  the  delinquent  p.  It 
were  endlefs,  as  well  as  (hocking,  to  enurtierate  all  the 
inftances  of  perfecution,  or,  in  other  words,  of  abfurd 
tyranny,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  Scotland.  One 
of  them  however  is  fo  fmgular,  that  I  cannot  forbear  re- 
lating it, 

n  Wodrow,  vol.  U,  Appendix,  94,         *  Jbid,  ?ol,ii.  pafliai.  P  Ibid, 

vol.  ii.  p.  434. 
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V 

CHAP.      Three  women  were  feized  i  :  and  the  cuflomarv  oaA 

LXIX. 

V ..^—L'vvas  tendered  to  them,  by  v/hich  they  were  to  abjure  the 

1682.  feditious  declaration  abovementioned.  They  all  refuied^ 
and  were  condemned  to  a  capital  punifhment  by  drowning* 
One  of  them  was  an  elderly  v/oman  :  The  other  two 
were  young ;  one  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  other  only 
thirteen. "  Even  thefe  violent  perfecutors  were  afhamed  to 
put  the  youngeft  to  death  :  But  the  other  two  were  con- 
dudled  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  were  tied  to  ftakes 
within  the  fea-maik  at  low-water  :  A  contrivance,  which 
rendered  their  death  lingering  and  dreadful.  The  el- 
derly woman  was  placed  fartheft  in,  and  by  the  rifing  of 
the  waters  was  iirft  fufFocated.  The  younger,  partly 
terrified  with  the  view  of  her  companion's  death,  partly 
fubdued  by  the  entreaty  of  her  friends,  was  prevailed 
with  to  fay  God  fave  the  King,  Immediately  the  fpecla- 
tors  called  out,  that  fhe  had  fubmitted  ;  and  fhe  was 
loofened  fi'om  the  flake.  Major  Winram,  the  officer 
-  who  guarded  the  execution,  again  required  her  to  figri 
the  abjuration  ;  and  upon  her  refufal,  he  ordered  her  in- 
ftantly  to  be  plunged  in  the  water,  where  fhe  was  fuffo- 
cated. 

.  The  feverlty  of  the  adminiflration  in  Scotland  is  in 
part  to  be  afcribed  to  the  duke's  temper,  to  whom  the 
king  had  configned  over  the  government  of  that  country, 
and  who  gave  fuch  attention  to  affairs  as  to  allow  nothing 
of  moment  to  efcape  him.  Even  the  government  of 
Enj^land,  from  the  fame  caufe,  bcean  to  be  fomewhat 
infedled  with  the  fame  feverity.  The  duke's  credit  was 
great  at  court.  Though  neither  fo  much  beloved  nor 
efleemed  as  the  king,  he  was  more  dreaded  ;  and  thence 
an  attendance  more  exadl,  as  well  as  a  fubmifTion  more 
obfequious,  was  paid  to  him.  The  faying  of  Waller  was 
remarked,  that  Charles,  in  fpite  to  the  parliament,  who 

^  Wodrow,  vol,  ii.  p.  505, 

had 
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tiad  determined,  that  the  duke  fhould  not  fucceed  him,  was  c  h^  a^  ?• 

refolved,  that  he  fhould  reign  even  in  his  lifetime.  ^ ^ — j 

1682, 
The  king  however,  who  loved  to  maintain  a  balance 

in  his  councils,  ftill  fupported  Halifax,  whom  he  created 
a  marquefs,  and  made  privy  feal ;  though  ever  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  duke.  This  man,  who  poiTefTed  the  finefl. -^^f^^/ f'^ 
genius  and  moll  extenfive  capacity,  of  all  employed  ii.Engiaud. 
public  affairs  during  the  prefent  reign,  affe6ted  a  fpecies 
of  neutrality  between  the  parties,  and  was  cfleemed  the 
head  of  that  fmall  body,  known  hy  the  denomination  of 
Trimmers.  This  condu6l,  which  is  more  natural  to  men 
of  integrity  than  of  ambition,  could  not  how^ever  procure 
him  the  former  chara61er ;  and  he  was  always,  with  rea- 
fon,  regarded  as  an  intriguer  rather  than  a  patriot.  Sun- 
derland, who  had  promoted  theexclufion-bill,  and  who  had 
been  difplaced  on  that  account,  was  again,  with  the 
Luke's  confent,  brought  into  the  adminiflratlon.  The 
extreme  duplicity,  at  leaft  variablenefs,  of  this  man's  con- 
duct, through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  made  it  be 
fufpedled,  that  it  was  by  the  king's  diredtlon  he  had  mixed 
with  the  country  party.  Hyde,  created  earl  of  Rochefter, 
was  firft  commiffioner  of  the  treafury,  and  was  entirely  in 
the  duke's  interefts. 

The  king  himfelf  was  obliged  to  2.S:  as  the  head  of  a 
party;  a  difagreeable  fituation  for  a  prince,  and  always 
the  fource  of  much  injuftice  and  oppreflion.  He  knew 
how  obnoxious  the  diffenters  were  to  the  church  -,  and  he 
refolved,  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  toleration,  which 
he  had  hitherto  fupported  in  England,  to  gratify  his 
friends  by  the  perfecutlon  of  his  enemies.  The  laws 
agalnft  conventicles  were  nov/  rigoroufly  executed;  an 
expedient,  which,  the  king  knew,  wjonld  diminifli  nei- 
ther the  nnmbers  nor  influence  or  the  nonconformifts  ; 
and  which  is  therefore  to  be  deemed  more  the  refult  of 

pailioa 
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C  FT  A  P.  pa  {Hon  than  of  policy.     Scarcely  any  perfecutlon  fen'cs 
^  '  ,the  intended  purpofe  but  fuch  as  amounts  to  a  total  ex- 

1682.     termination. 

Though  the  king's  authority  made  every  day  great 
advances,  it  ftill  met  with  confiderable  obftacles,  chiefly 
from  the  city,  which  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
.   malcontents.     The  juries,  in  particular,  named  by  the 
nation  of     flierifFs,  were  not  likely  to  be  impartial  judges  between 
iheiifts,       ^^  crown  and  the  people  j  and  after  the  experiments  al- 
ready made  in  the  cafe  of  Shaftefbury  and  that  of  Col- 
lege, treafon,  it  was  apprehended,  might  there  be  com- 
mitted with  impunity.     There  could  not  therefore  be  a 
more  important  fervice  to  the  court  than  to  put  affairs 
•upon  a  different  footing.     Sir  John  Moore,  the  mayor, 
was  gained  by  fecretary  Jenkins,  and  encouraged  to  in- 
fill upon  the  cuftomary  privilege  of  his  oflice,  of  nam- 
ing one  of  the  fheriffs.     Accordingly,  when  the  time  of 
eledion  came,  he  drank  to  North,  a  Levant  merchant, 
who  accepted  of  that  expenfive  office.    The  country  party 
faid,  that,  being  lately  returned  from  Turkey,  he  was, 
on  account  of  his  recent  experience,  better  qualified  to 
ferve  the  purpofes  of  the  court,     A  poll  was  opened  for 
the  ele6^ion  of  another  fheriff ;    and  here  began  the  con- 
tefl.     The  majority  of  the  common-hall,  headed  by  the 
two  (heriffs  of  the  former  year,  refufed  to  acknowledge 
the  mayor's  right  of  appointing  one  fiieriff,  but  infilled 
that  both  mud  be  elefled  by  the  livery,     Papillon  and 
June.  Dubois  were  the  perfons  whom  the  country  party  agreed 

to  ele6l :  Box  was  pointed  out  by  the  courtiers.  The 
poll  was  opened  5  but  as  the  mayor  would  not  allow 
the  election  to  proceed  for  two  vacancies,  the  AherifJs 
and  he  feparated,  and  each  carried  on  the  poll  apart. 
The  country  party,  who  voted  with  the  fhqriifs  for  Pa- 
pillon and  Dubois,  were  much  more  numerous  than  thofe 
who  voted  with  the  mayor  for  Box  :    But  as  the  mayor 

4  infifledj 
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Infifted,  that  his   poll  was  the  only  leo-al  one,    he  de-  C  H  a  p. 

clared  Box  to  be  duly  elected.      All  difficulties   however  y ^ 

were  not  furmounted.  Box,  apprehenfive  of  the  confe-  ^^'^** 
quences,  which  might  attend  fo dubious  an  ele6lion,  fined 
off;  and  the  mayor  found  it  neccflary  to  proceed  to  a 
new  choice.  When  the  matter  was  propofed  to  the 
common-hall,  a  loud  cry  was  raifed,  No  election  I  No 
eleftion  I  The  two  {hcr'.ffs  already  elc£i:ed,  Papillon  and 
Dubois,  were  infifted  on  as  the  only  legal  magiftrates. 
But  as  the  mayor  flill  maintained,  that  Box  alone  had 
been  legally  chofcn,  and  that  it  was  nov/  requifite  to  fup- 
ply  his  place,  he  opened  books  anev/;  and  during  the  tu- 
mult and  confufioa  of  the  citizens,  a  few  of  the  mayor's 
partizans  eletfted  Rich,  unknown  to  and  unheeded  by 
the  reil  of  the  livery.  North  and  Rich  v/ere  ac- 
cordingly fworn  in  ftierifFs  for  the  enfuing  year  ;  but  it 
was  necelTary  to  fend  a  guard  of  the  train  bands  to  pro- 
te£l  them  in  entering  upon  their  oiHce.  A  new  mayor 
of  the  court  party  was  foon  after  chofen  by  means,  as  is  as^HofOc- 
pretended,  ftill  more  violent  and  irregular. 

Thus  the  country  party  were  dillodged  from  their 
iirong  hold  in  the  city  ;  v/here,ever  fince  the  com.mence- 
ment  of  factions  in  the  Enoliih  Grovernment,  thev  had, 
without  interruption,  almoft  without  m.oleilation,  main- 
tained a  fuperiority.  It  had  been  happy,  had  the  partia- 
lities, hitherto  objeoted  to  juries,  been  corrected,  with- 
out giving  place  to  partialities  of  an  oppofite  kind  :  But 
in  the  prefent  diftrafted  ilatc  of  the  nation,  an  equitable 
neutrality  was  almoft  impoinble  to  be  jittained.  The 
court  and  church  party,  who  were  now  named  on  juries, 
made  juftice  fubfervient  to  their  factious  views;  and 
the  k:ng  had  a  profpecl  of  obtaining  full  revenge  on  his 
enemies.  It  was  not  long  before  the  effecSts  of  thefe  al- 
terations were  feen.     When  it  was  firft  reported,  that  the 

Vol,   VUi.  N  duke 
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CHAP.  (Juke  intended  to  leave  Scotland,  Pilkin^ton,  at  that  time 

s ^, >  fherifF,  a  very  violent  man  had  broken  out  in  thefe  terms, 

168a.  "  He  has  already  burned  the  city ;  and  he  is  now  com- 
ing to  cut  all  our  throats?"  For  thefe  fcandalous  ^x- 
preffions,  the  duke  fued  Pilkington ;  and  enormous  da- 
mages to  the  amount  of  100,000  pounds  v/ere  decreed 
him.  By  the  law  of  England,  ratified  in  the  great  char- 
ter, no  fine  or  damages  ought  to  extend  to  the  total  ruin 
of  a  criminal.  Sir  Patience  Ward,  formerly  mayor,  who 
gave  evidence  for  Pilkington,  was  fued  for  perjury,  and 
condemned  to  the  pillory  :  A  fevere  fentence,  and  fuffi- 
cient  to  deter  all  witnefTes  from  appearing  in  favour  of 
thofe,  who  were  profecuted  by  the  court, 

1683,  But  though  the  crown  had  obtained  fo  great  a  victory 

in  the  city,  it  was  not  quite  decifive  j  and  the  conteft 
Qiiowarran  might  be  renewed  every  year  at  the  election  of  magi- 
ftrates.  An  important  proje<fl:,  therefore,  was  formed, 
not  only  to. make  the  king  mafter  of  the  city,  but  by 
that  precedent  to  gain  him  uncontrouled  influence  in  ail 
the  corporations  of  England,  and  thereby  give  the  greateft 
wound  to  the  legal  conftitution,  which  the  mofl  powerful 
and  mofl  arbitrary  monarchs  had  ever  yet  been  able  to  in- 
ili£^.  A  writ  of  quo  warfanio  was  iflued  againffc  the  city  ; 
that  is,  an  enquiry  into  the  validity  of  its  charter.  It 
was  pretended,  that  the  city  had  forfeited  all  its  privi- 
leges, and  ought  to  be  declared  no  longer  a  corporation, 
on  account  of  two  offences,  which  the  court  of  aldermen 
and  common  council  had  committed.  After  the  great 
fire  in  1666,  all  the  markets  had  been  rebuilt,  and  had 
been  fitted  up  with  many  conveniences;  and,  in  order  to 
defray  the  expence,  the  magiflrates  had  impofed  a  fmall 
toll  on  goods  brought  to  market  :  in  the  year  1679,  they 
had  addrefled  the  king  againfl  the  prorogation  of  parlia- 
*  mcnt. 
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yncnt,  an«i  had  employed  the   following  terms :  '*  Your  c  H  a  p. 

^^  petitioners  are  greatly  furprized  at  the  late  prorogation, , , 

*'  whereby  the  profecution  of  the  public  iuftice  of  the  1683, 
*'  kingdom,  and  the  making  of  neccflary  provifions  for 
*'  the  prefervation  of  your  majefty  and  your  protefl^nt 
*'  fubjedls,  have  received  interruption;'*  Thefe  words 
were  pretended  to  contain  a  fcandalous  reflection  on  the 
king  and  his  meafures.  The  caufe  of  the  city  was  de- 
fended againft  the  attorney  and  folicitor  generals,  by 
Treby  and  Pollexfen. 

THEiSE  laft  pleaded,  that,  fince  the  foundation  dfthe 
monarchy,  no  corporation  had   ever  yet  been  expofed  to 
forfeiture,  and  the    thing  itfelf  implied    an    ablurdity  : 
That  a  corporation,  as  fuch,  was  incapable  of  all  crime 
or  offence,  and   none  were  anfwerable  for  any  iniquity 
but  the  perfons  themfelves,    who  committed  it:    That 
the  members,  in  choofing  magiftrates,  had  entrufted  them 
with  legal  powers  only  ;  and  where  the  magiftrates  ex- 
ceeded  thefe  powers,  their  a£ts  were    void,    but  could 
never  involve  the  body  itfelf  in  any  criminal  imputation  : 
That  fuch  had  ever  been  the  pradtice  of  England,  except 
at  the  Reformation,  when  the  monafteries  were  aboliflied  ; 
but  this  was  an  extraordinary  cafe  ;  and  it  was  even  thought 
neceffary  to  ratify  afterwards  the  whole  tranfacf^ion  by 
aft  of  parliament  :  That  corporate   bodies,  framed  for 
public  good,  and  calculated  for  perpetual  duration,  ought 
not  to  be  annihilated   for  the  temporary  faults  of  their 
members,  who  might   themfelves,   without  hurting  the 
community,  be  queftioned  for  their  offences  :    That  even 
a  private  eftate,  if  entailed,  could  not  be  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  on  account  of  treafon,  committed  by  the  tenant 
for  life  ;  but  upon  his  demife  v/ent  to  the  next  in  remain- 
der :  That  the  offences,   objected  to   the  city,  far  from 
deferving  fo  fevere  a  puniihment,  were  not  even  worthy 

N  2  of 
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c  H  A  p.  of  the  fmalleft  reprehenflon.    That  all  corporations  were 

LXIX. 

i  '  ,  invefted  with  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  ;  and  the 

1683.  fmalleft  borough  in  England  had  ever  been  allowed  to 
carry  the  exercife  of  this  power  farther  than  London  had 
done  in  the  inftance  complained  of:  That  the  city,  hav- 
ing, at  its  own  expence,  repaired  the  markets,  which  were 
built  too  on  its  own  eftate,  might  as  lawfully  claim  a 
fmall  recompence  from  fuch  as  brought  commodities  thi- 
ther, as  a  man  might  require  rent  for  a  houfe,  of  which 
he  was  poffefTed.  That  thofe  whodifliked  the  condition, 
might  abftain  from  the  market ;  and  Vv'hoever  paid,  had 
'  done  it  voluntarily  :  That  it  was  an  avowed  right  of  the 

fubjecSts  to  petition;  nor  had  the  city  in  their  addrefs 
abufed  this  privilege:  That  the  king  himfelf  had  often 
declared,  the  parliament  often  voted,  the  nation  to  be  in 
danger  from  the  poplili  plot ;  which,  it  is  evident,  could 
not  be  fully  profecuted  but  in  a  parliamentary  manner  : 
That  the  impeachment  of  the  popifli  lords  was  certainly 
obftrudled  by  the  frequent  prorogations  ;  as  was  alfo  the 
enading  of  neceflary  laws,  and  providing  for  the  defence 
of  the  nation  :  That  the  loyalty  of  the  city,  no  lefs 
than  their  regard  to  felf-prefervation,  might  prompt  them 
to  frame  the  petition;  fmce  it  was  acknowledged,  that 
the  king's  life  was  every  moment  expofed  to  the  moft 
imminent  danger  from  the  popifh  confpiracy  :  That  the 
city  had  not  accufed  the  king  of  obftrucfling  juftice,  much 
lefs  of  having  any  fuch  intention ;  fince  it  was  allowed, 
that  evil  counfellors  were  alone  anfwerable  for  all  the 
pernicious  confequences  of  any  meafure  :  And  that  it 
was  unaccountable,  that  two  public  deeds,  which  had 
;iot,  during  (o  long  a  time,  fubje6led  to  any,  even  the 
fmalleft  penalty,  the  perfons  guilty  of  them,  ihould  novr 
be  punished  fo  fevercly  upon  the  corporation,  which  al- 
ways was,  and  always  muft  be  innocent. 

It 
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It  ^s  evident,  that  thofe  who  v.'ould  apologize  for  the  ^  ^  a  p. 

meafures  of  the  court,  muft,  in  this  cafe,  found  their  v « 

arp;umcnts,  not  on  lav/,  but  reafons  of  ftate.  The  '683. 
judges,  therefore,  who  condemned  the  city,  are  in- 
excufable;  fince  the  fole  bbje6l  of  their  determinations 
muft  ever  be  the  pure  principles  of  juftice  and  equity. 
But  the  office  of  judge  was  at  that  time  held  during  plca- 
fure;  and  it  was  impoffible,  that  any  caufe,  where  the 
court  bent  its  force,  could  ever  be  carried  againfl  it. 
After  fentence  v^as  pronounced,  the  city  applied  in  a 
humble  manner  to  the  king;  and  he  agreed  to  reftore 
their  charter,  but  in  return  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit 
to  the  following  regulations  :  That  no  mayor,  fherifF, 
recorder,  comimon  ferjeant,  town  clerk,  or  coroner,  (liould 
be  admitted  to  the  exercife  of  his  office  without  his 
majefty's  approbation  :  That  if  the  king  difapprove  twice 
of  the  mayor  or  (herifFs  eleded,  he  may  by  commiffion 
appoint  thefe  magiftrates  :  That  the  mayor  and  court  of 
aldermien  may,  with  his  majefly's  leave,  difplace  any 
maglftrate  :  And  that  no  alderman,  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy, 
fhall  be  elected  without  confent  of  the  court  of  aldermen, 
who,  if  they  difapprove  twice  of  the  choice,  may  fill  the 
vacancy. 

All  the  corporations  in  England,  having  the  example  Great  power 
of  London  before  their  eyes,  faw  how  vain  it  would  crov.n. 
prove  to  contend  with  the  court,  and  v/cre,  moft  of  them, 
fucceffively  induced  to  furrender  their  charters  into  the 
king's  hands.  Confiderable  fums  were  exa61:ed  for  rc- 
fioring  the  charters  j  and  all  offices  of  power  and  proht 
v/ere  left  at  the  difpofal  of  the  crown.  It  feems  (Irange, 
that  the  independent  royalifls,  v/ho  never  meant  to  make 
the  crown  abfolute,  fhould  yet  be  fo  elated  with  the  vie- 
tory  obtained  over  their  adverfaries,  as  to  approve  of  a 
precedent,  which  left  no  national  privileges  in  fecurity, 
but  enabled  the  king  under  like  pretences,  and  by  means 

N   3  cf 
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C  H  A  V,q(  i[j^e  inftruments,  to  recall   anew  all  thofe   charter?. 

LXIX, 

^_.^^„.^  which  at  prefent  he  was  pleafed  to  grant.     And  every 

x6?3'     friend  to  liberty  muft  allow,  that  the  nation,  whofc  con- 

ftitution  wa3  thus  broken  in  the  fhock  of  facflion,  had  a 

right,  by  every  prudent  expedient,  to  recover  that  fecu- 

jrity,  of  which  it  was  fo  unhappily  bereaved. 

While  fo  great  a  fa61:ion  adhered  to  the  crown,  it  Is 
apparent,  that  refiftance,  however  juflifiable,  could  never 
be  prudent  j  and  all  wife  men  faw  no  expedient  but 
peaceably  to  fubmit  to  tne  prefent  grievances.  There 
was  however  a  party  of  malcontents,  fo  turbulent  in 
their  difpofition,  that,  even  before  this  laft  iniquit}', 
which  laid  the  whole  conftitution  at  the  mercy  of  the 
king,  they  had  meditated  plans  of  refiflance  ;  at  a  time 
\vhen  it  could  l3e  as  little  juftifiable  as  prudent.  In  the 
fpring  i68i  ',  a  little  before  the  Oxford  parliament,  the 
king  was  feized  with  a  fit  of  ficknefs  at  Wind  for,  which 
Aeon-  gave  great  alarm  to  the  public.  The  duke  of  Mon- 
^P''^'-'*  mouth,  lord  RuiTel,  lord  Grey,  inftigated  by  the  reftlefs 
Shaftefbury,  had  agreed,  in  cafe  the  king's  ficknefs 
fhould  prove  mortal,  to  rife  in  arms  and  to  oppofe  the 
fucceflion  of  the  duke.  Charles  recovered;  but  thefe 
dangerous  proje6ls  were  not  laid  afide.  The  fame  con- 
fpirators,  together  with  EiFex  and  Sal ifbury,  were  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  Oxford  parliament,  after  the  king, 
as  was  daily  expelled,  fhould  dilfolveit;  and  they  en- 
gaged fome  leaders  among  the  commons  in  the  fame 
defperate  meafure.  They  went  fo  far  as  to  detain  feveral 
Joids  in  the  houfe,  under  pretence  of  figning  a  proteft 

r  Lord  Grey's  ferret  hlHory  of  the  Rye-houfe  plot.  This  is  the  moP.  full 
and  authentic  account  of  all  thcfe  tianficliuns  j  but  is  in  the  main  confirrried 
iy  bi/hop  Sprat,  and  cvea  Burnet,  as  well  as  by  the  trials  and  dying  tonfcf- 
fions  of  the  confpirators  :  So  tliat  nothing  can  be  more  unaccountable  than 
that  any  one  fhould  pretend,  that  this  confpiracy  was  an  impoRure  like  the 
popi(h  plot.  Monmouth's  declaration  pubJiiTicd  in  the  next  reign,  confcflcs 
a  confult  for  cxiraordinary  remedies. 
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agalnft  rejefling  Fitz-harris's  impeachment:  ^"^  ^^^^"  ^t^,x  ^' 

ing  that  the  commons   had  broken   up  in  great  confter-  v ^ > 

nation,    they  were    likewife  obliged  at  laft  to  feparate,      "°  3- 
Shaftefbury's  imprifonment  and  trial  put  an  end  for  fome 
time  to  thefe  machinations  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  new 
fherifFs  were  impofed  on  the  city  that  they  were  revived. 
The  leaders  of  the  country  party  began  then  to  apprehend 
themfelves  in   imminent   danger ;    and   they    were  well 
pleafed  to  find,  that  the  citizens  were  ftruck  with  the 
fame  terror,  and  were  thence  inclined  to  undertake  the 
moft  perilous  enterprizes,  Befides  the  city,  the  gentry  and 
nobility  infeveral  counties  of  England  were  folicited  to  rife 
in  arms.  Monmouth  engaged  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  lord 
Brandon,  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard,  and  other   gentlemen  in 
Chefhire  ;  lord  RufTel   fixed   a  correfpondence  with  Sir 
William    Courtney,    Sir   Francis    Rov/les,  Sir   Francis 
Drake,  who  promifed  to  raife  the  weft;  and  Trenchard 
in  particular,  who  had  intereft  in  the  difafFecled  town  of 
Taunton,  afllired  him  of  confiderable  afTiftance  from  that 
neighbourhood,     Shaftefbury  and  his  emiffary,  Fergufon, 
an  independent  clergyman  and  a  reftlefs  plotter,  managed 
the  correfpondence  in  the   city,    upon  which   the  con- 
federates chiefly  relied.     Tl^e  whole  train  was  ready   to 
take  fire  ;  but    was  prevented   by    the  caution    of  lord 
RufTel,  who  induced  Monmouth  to  delay  theenterprizc. 
Shaftefbury  in  the  mean  time  was  fo  much  afFedled  with 
the  fenfe  of  his  danger,  that  he  had  left  his  houfe,   and 
fecretly  lurked  in  the  city  j  meditating  all  thofe  defperate 
fchemes,  which  difappointed  revenge  and  ambition  could 
infpire.     He  exclaimed  loudly  againft  delay,  and  repre- 
fented  to  his  confederates,  that  haying  gone  fo  far,  and 
entrufted  the  fecret  into  fo   many  hands,  there  was  i}o 
fafety  for  them  but  in  a  bold  and  defperate  profecution  of 
their  purpofe.     The   projects  were  therefore  renevi^ed  : 
Meetings  of  the  confpixators  were  appointed  in  different 

N  4  houfesj 
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^  ^J,."^,^'  honks,    particular! V  in  Shcphard's,    an  eminent  wine- 

V — ^^^ — I  merchant  in  the  city  :  The  plan  of  an  infiirre^lion  was 

^^^3-      ]aiu  in  London,  Chefhire,  Devonfliire,  and  Briftoi  :  The 

ieveral  places  of  rendezvous  in  the  city  were  concerted  j 

'  and  all   the  operations   fixed  ;    The  ftate  of  the  guards 

was  even  viewed  by  Monmouth  and  Armftrong,  and  an 
attack  on  them  pronounced  practicable  :  A  declaration  to 
juftify  the  enterprize  to  the  public  was  read  an-d  agreed 
to  :  And  every  circumilance  feemed  now  to  render  an 
infarreclion  unavoidable;  when  a  new  delay  v/as  procured 
by  Trenchard,  who  declared,  that  the  rifing  in  the  weH; 
could  not  for  fomc  weeks  be  in  fuitjcient  forv/ardnefs. 

Shaftesburv  Vv' as  enraged  at  thefe  perpetual  cautions 
and  delays  in  an  enterprize,  which,  he  thought,  nothing 
but  courage  and  celerity  could  render  efreclual  :  He 
threatened  to  commence  the  infurrecSlion  with  his  friends 
in  the  city  alone ;  and  he  boafted,  that  he  had  ten 
thoufand  hrijk  boys,  as  he  called  them^  who,  on  a  motion 
of  his  finger,  were  ready  to  By  to  arms,  Monmouth, 
S-ufTel,  and  the  other  confpirators,  v/ere,  during  fome 
time,  in  apprehenfions,  left  defpair  fliould  pufh  him  into 
ibme  dangerous  meafure;  when  they  heard,  that,  after 
^  long  combat  between  fear  and  rage,  he  had  at  lafi: 
abandoned  all  hopes  of  fuccefs,  and  had  retired  into 
Holland.  He  lived  in  a  private  manner  at  Amfterdam  5 
and  for  greater  fecurity  defired  to  be  admitted  into  the 
rnagiftracy  cf  that  city  :  But  his  former  violent  counfels 
a2;ainn:  the  Dutch  commonwealth  were  remembered;  and 

Sh:irt.-nniiy   all  applications  from  him   were  rejected.     He  died  foon 

retires  and  .  ,         ^  ^     ;  •     r  •       j 

^ijs,  after  ;   and  his  end  gave  neither  lorrow  to  his  rriends,  nor 

joy  to  his  enemies.  His  furious  temper,  notwithftanding 
his  capacity,  had  done  great  injury  to  the  caufe,  in 
which  he  v/as  engaged.  The  violences  and  iniquities, 
which  he  fuggefted  and  encouraged,  were  greater  than 
even  faction  itfelf  .could  endure  j    and   men  could    not 

forbea^ 
» 
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forbear  fometimes  recoHe£lIng,   that   the   fame   penon,  ^  ^  ^  ^' 
who  had  become  fo  zealous  a  patriot,  was  once  a  moll  '  _* 

proftitute  courtier.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  man,  1683. 
whofe  principles  and  condu<Sl  were,  in  all  other  refpe£ls, 
fo  exceptionable,  proved  an  excellent  chancellor ;  and 
that  all  his  decrees,  while  he  poflefled  that  high  office, 
were  equally  remarkable  for  juftnefs  and  for  integrity. 
So  difficult  is  it  to  find  in  hiftory  a  chara^er  either  wholly 
bad  or  perfectly  good  ;  though  the  prejudices  of  party 
make  writers  run  eafily  into  the  extremes  both  of  panegy- 
ric and  of  fatire  I 

After  Shaftefbury's  departure,  the  confpirators  found 
fome  difficulty  in  rcnev/ing  the  correfpondence  with  the 
city  malcontents,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  depend 
folely  on  that  nobleman.  Their  common  hopes,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  common  fears,  made  them  at  laft  have 
recourfc  to  each  other;  and  a  regular  projedl  of  an  infur- 
recllon  was  again  formed.  A  council  of  fix  was  erefled, 
confifting  of^  Monmouth,  Ruflel,  EfTex,  Howard,  Al- 
gernon Sidney,  and  John  Hambden,  grandfon  of  the 
great  parliamentary  leader.  Thefe  men  entered  into  an 
^o-reemcnt  with  Argyle  and  the  Scottilh  malcontents ; 
who  engaged,  that,  upon  the  payment  of  10,000  pounds 
for  the  purchafe  of  arms  in  Holland,  they  would  bring 
the  covenanters  into  the  field.  Infurre(!^ions  likewife 
were  anew  proje(5led  in  Chefhire,  and  the  weft,  as  well  as 
in  the  city ;  and  fome  m.eetings  of  the  leaders  were  held, 
|n  order  to  reduce  thefe  projects  into  form.  The  con- 
fpirators differed  extremely  in  their  views.  Sidney  was 
paffionate  for  a  commonwealth.  EfTex  had  embraced  the 
fame  project.  But  Monmouth  had  entertained  hopes  of 
acquiring  the  crown  for  himfelf,  Ruflel,  as  well  as 
Hambden,  was  much  attached  to  the  ancient  conftitution, 
and  intended  only  the  exclufion  of  the  duke  and  the 
/xedrefs  of  grievances.     Lord  Howard  was  a  man  of  no 

prin- 
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^LXP'^*  principle,  and  was  ready  to  embrace  any  party,  which 
S  -  -  ^   '    '  his  immediate  intereft  (hould  recommend  to  him.     But 
J^Sj.      notwithftanding  this  difference  of  characters  and  of  viewSj 
their  common  hatred  of  the  duke  and  the  prefent  admini- 
flration  united  them  in  one  party  ;  and  the  dangerous  ex- 
periment of  an  infurre6tion  was  fully  refolved  on. 

While    thefe  fchemes   v/ere  concertino:  amono-   the 
leaders,  there  was  an  inferior  order  of  confpirators,  who 
held  frequent  meetings  ;    and,  together  with  the  infur- 
re£lion,  carried  on  proje£iS  quite  unknown  to  Monmouth, 
Rve-houfe  ^"*^  ^^'^  cabal  of  fix.     Among  thefe  men  were  colonel 
P'^*'  Rumfey,  an  old  republican  officer,  who  had  diftinguifhed 

himfelf  in  Portugal,  and  had  been  recommended  to  the 
king  by  marefchal  Schomberg  ;  lieutenant  colonel  Wal- 
cot,  likewife  a  republican  officer;  Goodenough,  under- 
iheriff  of  London,  a  zealous  and  noted  party-man  ; 
Weft,  Tyley,  Norton,  Ayloffe,  lawyers  ;  Fergufon, 
Roufe,  Hone,  Keiling,  Holloway,  Bourne,  Lee,  Rum- 
bald.  Moft  of  thefe  lafl  were  merchants  or  tradefmen ; 
and  the  only  perfons  of  this  confederacy,  who  had  accefs 
to  the  leaders  of  the  party,  were  Rumfey  and  Fergufon. 
When  thefe  men  met  together,  they  indulged  themfelves 
in  the  moft  defperate  and  moft  criminal  difcourfc :  They 
frequently  mentioned  the  afTaffination  of  the  king  and  the 
duke,  to  which  they  had  given  the  familiar  appellation  of 
lopping :  They  even  went  fo  far  as  to  have  thought  of  a 
fcheme  for  that  purpofe,  Rumbald,  who  was  a  maltftcrj 
pofTefled  a  farm,  called  the  Rye-houfe,  which  lay  on  the 
road  to  Newmarket,  whither  the  king  commonly  wen^ 
once  a-year,  for  the  dlverfion  of  the  races.  A  plan  of 
this  farm  had  been  laid  before  fome  of  the  confpirator?  by 
Rumbald,  v;ho  fliowed  them  how  eafy  it  would  be,  by 
over-turning  a  cart,  to  ftop  at  that  place  the  king's 
coach  ;  while  they  might  fire  upon  him  from  the  hedges, 
&ad  be  enabled  afterwards^  through  bye>lanes  and  crofs 

the 
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the  fields,  to  make  their  efcape.     But  though  the  P^^^"  ^  ^xix.^' 

fibility  of  thib  fcheme  gave  great  pleafure  to  the  con-, .^^ 

fpiiators,  no  concerted  defign  was  as  yet  laid,  nor  any  1^83, 
men,  horfes,  or  arms  provided  :  The  vi^hole  vv^as  little 
more  than  loofe  dileourfe,  the  overflowings  of  their  zeal 
and  rancour.  The  houfe,  in  which  the  king  lived  at 
Newmarket,  took  fire  accidentally  ;  and  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  that  place  eight  days  fooner  than  he  intended. 
To  this  circumftance  his  fafety  was  afterwards  afcribed, 
when  the  confpiracy  was  detected  ;  and  the  court  party 
could  not  fufficiently  admire  the  wife  difpenfations  of 
providence.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that  as  the  king  had  thus 
unexpe£ledly  left  Newmarket,  he  was  worfe  attended 
than  ufual ;  and  Rumbaid  inform.ed  his  confederates  with 
recrret  what  a  fine  opportunity  was  thus  unfortunately 

loft. 
-Among  the  confpirators  I  have  n:entioned  Keiling,  a  Confpiracy 

rr^,  •  111  1  •  ,  difcovercd, 

falter  in  London.      1  his  man  had  been  engaged  m  a  bold 
ineafure,  of  arrefting  the  mayor  of  London,  at  the  fuit 
of  Papillon  and  Dubois,  the  outed  Sheriffs  ;    and  being 
liable  to  profecution  for  that  aclion,  he  thought  it  fafeft 
to  purchafe  a   pardon,    by  revealing  the  confpiracy,  in 
•yvhich  he  was  deeply  concerned.    He  brought  to  fecretary  ^*^^'  J""^ 
Jenkins  intelligence  of  the  affafilnation  plot ;    but  as  he 
was  a  fingle  evidence,  the  fecretary,  whom  many  falfe 
plots  had  probably  rendered  incredulous,  fcrupled  to  ilTue 
warrants  for  the  commitment  of  fo  great  a  number  of 
perfons.     Kciling  therefore,   in  order  to  fortify  his  tefti- 
mony,  engaged  his  brother  in  treafonable  difcourfe  with 
Goodenougb,    one   of   the    confpirators  ;     and   Jenkins 
began  now   to  give  more  attention  to  the  intelligence. 
The  confpirators   had  got  fome   hint  of  the  danger,  in 
which  they  were  involved  ;    and  all  of  them  concealed 
$hemfelves.     One  perfon  alone,  of  the  name  of  Barber, 
84  inftrument-maker,  was  feized  5   and  as  his  confeflion 

concurred 
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CHAP,  concurred  in  many  particulars  with  Keiling's  information, 

s ^   '..^the  airair   feemed  to  be  put  out  of  all  queftion  ;   and  a 

'^33.     more  diligent  fearch  was  every  where  made  after  the  con- 
ip'irators. 

West,  the  lawyer,  and  colonel  Rumfey,  finding  the 
perils,  to  which  they  were  expofed  in  endeavouring  to 
efcape,  refolved  to  fave  their  own  lives  at  the  expence  of 
their  companions  ;  and  they  furrendered  themfelves  with 
an  intention  of  becoming  evidence.  Weft  could  do 
little  more  than  confirm  the  teftimony  of  Keiling  with 
regard  to  the  aflaffination  plot  ;  but  Rumfey,  befides 
giving  additional  confirmation  of  the  fam.e  deiign,  was 
at  laft,  though  with  much  diiliculty,  led  to  reveal  the 
meetings  at  Shephard's.  Shephard  was  immediately  ap- 
prehended ;  and  had  not  courage  to  maintain  fidelity  to 
his  confederates.  Upon  his  information,  orders  were 
ifflied  for  arrefting  the  great  men  engaged  in  the  con- 
fpiracy.  Monmouth  abfconded  :  RufTel  was  fent  to  the 
Tower :  Gray  was  arrefted,  but  efcaped  from  the  mef- 
fenger :  Howard  was  taken,  while  he  concealed  himfelf 
in  a  chimney  5.  and  being  a  man  of  profligate  morals,  as 
well  as  indigent  circumftances,  he  fcrupled  not,  in  hopes 
of  a  pardon  and  a  reward,  to  reveal  the  whole  confpiracy. 
Eflex,  Sidney,  Hambden  were  immediately  apprehended 
upon  his  evidence.  Every  day  fome  of  the  confpirators 
were  detected  in  their  lurking-places,  and  thrown  into 
prifon. 

Xxecutlonof      LlEUTENANT  COLONEL   WaLCOT   was    firft   brought 

foirators'.  to  hls  trial.  This  man,  who  was  oncc  noted  for  bravery, 
had  been  fo  far  overcome  by  the  love  of  life,  that  he  had 
written  to  fecretary  Jenkins,  and  had  offered  upon  pro- 
mife  of  pardon  to  turn  evidence  :  But  no  fooner  had  he 
taken  this  mean  ftep,  than  he.  felt  more  generous  fenti- 
ments  arife  in  him;  and  he  endeavoured,  though  in  vain, 
to  conceal  himfelf.      The  witnefTes   a2:ainft   him   were 

Rumfey, 
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Rumfey,    Weft,    Shephard,    together   with   Bourne,    ^^J^j^fj^"^' 
brewer.     His  own  letter  to  the  fecretary  was  produced,  ^,„^,-,^ 
and  rendered  the  teftimony  of  the  witnefles  unqueftionable.     1^*3* 
Hone  and  Roufe  were  alfo  condemned.     Thefe  two  men, 
as  well   as  Walcot,    acknowledged,  at  their  execution, 
the  juftice  of  the  fentence ;  and  from  their  trial  and  con- 
feilion  it  is  fufficiently  apparent,  that  the  plan  of  an  in- 
furreclion  had  been  regularly  formed  ;  and  that  even  the 
aflaflination  had  been  often  talked  of,  and  not  without  the 
approbation  of  many  of  the  confpirators. 

The   condemnation  of  thefe  criminals  was  probably  Trial  of  lord 
intended  as  a  preparative  to  the  trial  of  lord  Ruffel,  and 
ferved  to  imprefs  the  public  with  a  thorough  belief  of  the 
confpiracy,  as  well  as  a  horror  againlt  it.     The  witnefTes 
produced  againft  the  noble  prifoner  were  Rumfey,  Shep- 
hard, and  lord  Howard.     Rumfey  fvvore,  that  he  himfelf 
had  been  introduced  to  the  cabal  at  Shephard's,  v/here 
RufTel  was  prefent ;    and   had  delivered  them  a  meflage 
from  Shaftefbury,  urging  them  to  haften  the  intended 
infurreclion :   But  had  received  for  anfwer,  that  it  was 
found  necefTary  to  delay  the  defign,  and  that  Shafteibury 
muft   therefore,    for  fome  time,  reft  contented.      This 
anfwer,  he  faid,  was  delivered  by  Fergufon  5   but  was 
aflented  to  by  the  prifoner.      He  added,  that  fome  dif- 
courfe  had  been  entered  into  about  taking  a  furvey  of  the 
guards  ;    and  he  thought  that  Monmouth,   Gray,  and 
Armftrong  undertook  to  view  them.     Shephard  depofed, 
that  his  houfe  had  beforehand  been  befpoken  by  Fergufon 
for  the  fecret  meeting  of  the  confpirators,  and  that  he  had 
been  careful  to  keep  all  his  fervants  from  approaching 
them,  and  had  ferved  them  himfelf.     Their  difcourfe,  he 
faid,  ran  chiefly  upon  the  means  of  farprizing  the  guards; 
and  it  was  agreed,  that  jVionmouth  and  his  two  friends 
fhould  take  a  furvey  of  them.     The  report,  which  they 
brought  next  meeting,  was,  that  the  guards  were  remi fs, 

and 
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CHAP,  and  that  the  defiorn  was  practicable  :   But  he  did  not  af- 

LXIX 

i_.  -  ^-  '_f  firm,  that  any  refolution  was  taken  of  executing  it.  The 
i68j.  prifoner,  he  thought,  was  prefent  at  both  thefe  meetings; 
but  he  was  fure,  that  at  leaft  he  was  prefent  at  one  of 
them.  A  declaration,  he  added,  had  been  read  by  Fer-» 
gufon  in  RulTers  prefence  :  The  reafons  of  the  intended 
infurredtion  were  there  fet  forth,  and  all  the  public  grie- 
vances fully  difplayed. 

Lord  Howard  had  been  one  of  the  cabal  of  fix. 
cftabliflied  after  Shaftefbury's  flight ;  and  two  meetings 
had  been  held  by  the  confpirators,  one  at  Hambden's, 
another  at  RuflTers,  Howard  depofed,  that,  at  the  firft 
meeting,  it  w^as  agreed  to  begin  the  infurredtion  in  the 
country  before  the  city ;  the  places  were  fixed,  the 
proper  quantity  and  kind  of  arms  agreed  on,  and  the 
whole  plan  of  operations  concerted  :  That  at  the  fccond 
meeting,  the  converfation  chiefly  turned  upon  their  cor- 
refpondence  with  Argyle  and  the  difcontented  Scots,  and 
that  the  principal  management  of  that  affair  was  entrufled 
to  Sidney,  who  had  fent  one  Aaron  Smith  into  Scotland 
with  proper  inftrucSlions.  He  added,  that  in  thefe  de- 
liberations no  queftion  was  put,  or  votes  colledlcd  ^  but 
there  was  no  contradidlion  ;  and,  as  he  took  it,  all  of 
them,  and  the  prifoner  among  the  reft,  gave  their  con* 
fent. 

RuMSEY  and  Shephard  were  very  unwilling  witnefi^es 
againft  lord  RuflTel }  and  it  appears  from  Gray's  Secret 
Hiftory  %  that,  if  they  had  pleafed,  they  could  have  given 
a  more  explicit  teftimony  againft  him.  This  reluflance, 
together  with  the  difliculty  in  recolledling  circumftances 
of  a  converfation,  which  had  pafled  above  eight  months 
before,  and  which  the  perfons  had  not  at  that  time  any 
intention  to  reveal,  may  beget  fome  flight  objection  to 

8  Page  43. 
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their  evidence.     But  on  the  whole,  it  was  undoubtedly  C  h  a  p. 

proved,  that  the  infurredlion  had  been  deliberated  on  byv '  t 

the  prifoner,  and  fully  refolved ;  the  furprifal  of  the  guards  *^^1' 
deliberated  on,  but  not  fully  refolved ;  and  that  an  alTaf- 
fination  had  never  once  been  mentioned  nor  imagined  by 
him.  So  far  the  matter  of  facSt  feems  certain  :  But  ftill, 
with  regard  to  law,  there  remained  a  diiHculty,  and  that 
of  an  important  nature. 

The  Englifh  laws  of  treafon,  both  in  the  manner  of 
defining  that  crime,  and  in  the  proof  required,  are  the 
mildeft  and  moft  indulgent,  and  confequently  the  mod 
equitable,  that  are  any  where  to  be  found.  The  two 
chief  fpecies  of  treafon,  contained  in  the  ftatute  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  are  the  compafling  and  intending  of  the  king's 
death,  and  the  aftually  levying  of  war  againft  him ;  and 
by  the  law  of  Mary,  the  crime  muft  be  proved  by  the  con- 
curring teftlmony  of  tv/o  witnefTes,  to  fome  overt  ad^, 
tending  to  thefe  purpofes.  But  the  lawyers,  partly  de- 
firous  of  paying  court  to  the  fovereign,  partly  convinced 
of  ill  confequences,  which  might  attend  fuch  narrow 
limitations,  had  introduced  a  greater  latitude,  both  in 
the  proof  and  definition  of  the  crime.  It  was  not  requir- 
ed, that  the  two  witnefTes  fhould  teftify  the  fame  precife 
overt  acSt :  It  was  fufficient,  that  they  both  teftified  fome 
overt  act  of  the  fame  treafon ;  and  though  this  evafion 
may  feem  a  fubtilty,  it  had  long  prevailed  in  the  courts 
of  judicature,  and  had  at  lafl  been  folemnly  fixed  by  par- 
liament at  the  trial  of  lord  Stafford.  The  lawyers  had 
ufed  the  fame  freedom  with  the  law  of  Edward  III.  They 
had  obferved,  that,  by  that  flatute,  if  a  man  fhould  enter 
into  a  confpiracy  for  a  rebellion,  fhould  even  fix  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  foreign  powers  for  that  purpofe,  fhould 
provide  arms  and  money,  yet,  if  he  were  detei^ed  and  no 
rebellion  enfued,  he  could  not  be  tried  for  treafon.  To 
prevent  this  inconvenience,  which  it  had  been  better  to 

remedy 
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^LXix  ^'^^"^'^^y  ^y  ^  "^w  ^^^3  ^^^y  ^^^^  commonly  laid  their  in- 

V ,^ /didment  for  intending  the  death  of  the  king,  and  had 

*683.     produced  the  intention  of  rebellion  as  a  proof  of  that  other 
intention.     But  though  this  form  of  indidtment  and  trial 
was  very  frequent,  and  many  criminals  had  received  fen- 
tence  upon  it,  it  was  ftill  confidered  as  fomcwhat  irregu- 
lar, and  vi'as   plainly  confounding,  by  a  fophifm,    two 
fpecies  of  treafon,  which  the  flatute  had  accurately  dif- 
tinguifhed.    What  made  this  refinement  ftill  more  excep- 
tionable, v/as,    that  a  law  had  palled  foon  after  the  re- 
ftoration  ;  in  which  the  confulting  or  the  intending  of  a 
rebellion,  was,  during  Charles's  life-time,  declared  trea- 
fon ;   and  it  was  required,  that  the  profecution  fliould  be 
commenced  within  fix  months  after  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted.    But  notwithftanding  this  flatute,   the  lawyers 
had  perfevered,  as  they  ftill  do  perfcvere,  in  the  old  form 
of  indictment ;    and  both   Sir  Harry  Vane  and  Oliver 
Plunket,  titular  primate  of  Ireland,  had  been  tried  by  it. 
Such  was  the  general  horror,  entertained  againft  the  old 
republicans,  and  the  popifh  confpirators,  that  no  one  had 
murmured  againft  this  interpretation  of  the  ftatute  ;    and 
the  lawyers  thought,  that  they  might  follow  the  precedent, 
even  in  the  cafe  of  the  popular  and  beloved  lord  Pvufiel. 
Ruflel's  crime  fell  plainly  within  the  ftatute  of  Charles 
the  lid  ;  but  the  hcis  fvvorn  to  by  Rumfey  and  Shephard 
were  beyond  the  fix  months  required  by  law,  and  to  the 
other  facts  Hov/ard  was  a  fingle  witncfs.     To  make  the 
indictment,   therefore,  more  extenlive,  the  intention  of 
murdering  the  king  was  comprehended  in  it;    and  for 
proof  of  this  intention  the  confpiracy  for  raifmg  a  rebel- 
lion was  affigned  j  and  what  feemed  to  bring  the  matter 
ftill  nearer,  the  defign  of  attacking  the  king's  guards. 

RussEL  perceived  this  irregularity,  and  defired  to  have 
the  point  argued  by  counfel  :  The  chief  juftice  told  him, 
tiiat  this  favour  could  not  be  granted,   unlefs  he  prcvi- 

oufly 
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^ufly  confefled  the  fads  charged  upon  him.    The  artificial  c  ha  p, 

confounding  of  the  two  fpecics  of  treafon,  though  a  prac-  v ^^ ; 

lice  fupported  by  many  precedents,  is  the  chief,  but  not  ^^^3» 
the  only  hardfliip,  of  v/hich  RufTel  had  reafon  to  com- 
plain on  his  trial.  His  defence  was  feeble  ;  and  he  con- 
tented himfelf  with  protefting,  that  he  never  had  enter- 
tained any  defign  againfl  the  life  of  the  king  :  His  veracity 
would  not  allow  him  to  deny  the  confpiracy  for  an  infur- 
re£lion.  The  jury  were  men  of  fair  and  reputable  cha- 
racters, but  zealous  royalifts :  After  a  (hor t  deliberation, 
they  brought  in  the  prifoner  guilty. 

Applications  were  made  to  the  king  for  a  pardon; 
Even  money,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
pound*:,  was  offered  to  the  dutchefs  of  Portfmouth  by  the 
old  earl  of  Bedford,  father  to  RufTel.  The  king  was 
inexorable.  He  had  been  extremely  harafled  with  the 
violence  of  the  country  party  ;  and  he  had  obferved,  that 
the  prifonery  befides  his  fecret  defigns^  had  always  been 
carried  to  the  higheft  extremity  of  oppofition  in  parlia- 
ment, RufTel  had  even  adopted  a  fentiment,  fimllar  to 
what  we  meet  with  in  a  letter  of  the  younger  Brutus.  Had 
his  father,  he  fald,  advifed  the  king  to  reject  the  exclu* 
fion-bill,  he  would  be  the  firfl  to  move  foF  a  parliamen- 
tary impeachment  againfl  him.  When  fuch  determined 
refolution  was  obferved,  his  popularity,  his  humanity, 
hisjuflice,  his  very  virtues  became  fo  many  crimes,  and 
were  ufed  as  arguments  againfl  fparing  him.  Charles 
therefore  would  go  no  farther  than  remitting  the  more 
ignominious  part  of  the  fentence,  which  the  law  requires 
to  be  pronounced  againfl  traitors.  "  Lord  RufTel,"  faid 
hCj  "  fhall  find,  that  I  am  poiTefTed  of  that  prerogative, 
^'  which,  in  the  cafe  of  lord  Stafford,  he  thought  proper 
*'  to  deny  me."  As  the  fury  of  the  country  party  had 
rendered  it  im,poiTibie  for  the  king,  without  the  imminent 
danger  of  his  crown,  to  pardon  fo  many  catholics,  whom 

Vol.  VIIL  O  he 
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^^I^P'he  firmly  believed  innocent,   and  even  affectionate  and 

\__  -^-'_.  Inynl  to  him;  he  probably  thought,  that,  fmce  the  edge 

1683.     of  the  law  was  now  ready  to  fall  upon  that  party  them- 

felves,  they  could  not  reafonably  exped,  that  he  would 

interpofe  to  fave  them. 

Russel's  confort,  a  woman  of  virtue,  daughter  and 
heir  of  the  good  earl  of  Southampton,  threw  herfelf  at  the 
king's  feet,  and  pleaded  with  many  tears  the  merits  and 
loyalty  of  her  father,  as  an  atonement  for  thofe  errors, 
into  which  honeft,  however  miftaken  principles  had  fe- 
duced   her  hufband.     Thefe  fupplications  were  the  lafl 
inftance  of  female  weaknefs  (if  they  deferve  the  name) 
which  {he  betrayed.     Finding  all  applications  vain,  fhe 
colle6led  courage,  and  not  only  fortified  herfelf  againfi: 
the    fatal    blow,    but   endeavoured    by   her   example   to 
ftrengthen  the  refolution  of  her  unfortunate  lord.     With 
a  tender  and  decent  compofure  they  took  leave  of  each 
other  on  the  day  of  his  execution.     ''  The  bitternefs  of 
"  death  is  now  paft,"  faid  he,  when  he  turned  from  her. 
Lord  Cavendifh  had  lived  in  the  clofeft  intimacy  with 
Ruflel,  and  deferted  not  his  friend  in  the  prefent  cala- 
mity.     He  ofi'ered  to  manage  his  efcape,  by  changing 
cloaths  with   him,  and  remaining  at  all  hazards  in  his 
place.     Rufl'el  refufed  to  fave  his  own  life,  by  an  expedi- 
ent which  might  expofe  his  friend  to  fo  many  hardfhips. 
When  the  duke  of  Monmouth  by  mefi'age  ofiered  to  fur- 
render  hi  nifelf,  if  Ruflel  thought  that  this  meafure  would 
any  wife  contribute  to  his  fafety ;  "  It  will  be  no  advan- 
**  tage  to  me,"  he  faid,  "  to  have  my  friends  die  with 
*'  me.'*    Some  of  his  expreflions  difcover,  not  only  com- 
pofure, but  good  humour  in  this  melancholy  extremity. 
The  day  before  his  execution  he  was  feized  with  a  bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe.     "  I  fhall  not  now  let  blood  to  divert 
*'  this  diftemper,"  faid  he  to  do6^or  Burnet  who  attended 
him,  "  that  will  be  done  to-morrow."     A  little  before 
5  the 
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the  fheriffs  conduaed  him  to  the  fcafFold,  he  wound  upC  H  a  p, 

his  watch,  "  Now  I  have  done,"  faid   he,  "  with  time,  ^ 1 

"  and  henceforth  mull  think  folely  of  eternity/*  '^^^' 

The  fcaffbld  was  ei-e61ed  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  a  21ft  July. 
place  diftant  from  the  Tower;  and  it  was  probably  in- 
tended, by  conducting  Ruflel  through  fo  many  flreets,  to 
fhow  the  mutinous  city  their  beloved  leader,  once  the  ob- 
je6i:  of  all  their  confidence,  now  expofed  to  the  utmoft 
rigours  of  the  law.  As  he  was  the  moft  popular  among 
his  own  partv ;  To  was  he  ever  the  leaft  obnoxious  to  the 
opnofite  faftion  :   And  his  melancholy  fate  united  every     , 

*  ^  ■'  •'  and  execu- 

heart,  fenfible  of  humanity,  in  a  tender  compafiion  for  tion. 
him.     Without  the  lead  change  of  countenance,   he  laid 
his  head  on  the  block;   and  at  tv/o  ftrokes,  it  was  fevered 
from  his  body. 

In  the  fpeech,  which  he  delivered  to  the  fherifFs,  he 
was  very  anxious  to  clear  his  memory  from  any  imputa- 
tion of  ever  intending  the  king's  death,  or  any  alteration 
in  the  government  :  He  could  not  explicitly  confefs  the 
proje6ted  infurrecVion  without  hurting  his  friends,  v/ho 
might  {till  be  called  in  queftion  for  it ;  but  he  did  not 
purge  himfelf  of  that  dcfign,  which,  in  the  prefent  con- 
dition of  the  nation,  he  regarded  as  no  crime.  By  many 
paflages  in  his  fpeech  he  feems  to  the  lad  to  have  Iain 
under  the  influence  of  party  zeal ;  a  pafiion,  which,  be- 
ing nourifhed  by  a  focial  temper,  and  cloathing  itfelf  under 
the  appearance  of  principle,  it  is  almcft  impoffible  for  a 
virtuous  man,  who  has  a^led  in  public  life,  ever  tho- 
roughly to  eradicate.  He  profelTcd  his  entire  belief  in  the 
popifti  plot  :  And  he  laid,  thar,  though  he  had  often 
heard  the  feizure  of  the  guards  mentioned,  he  had  ever 
difapproved  of  that  attempt.  To  v/hich  he  added,  that 
the  maflacring  of  fo  many  innocent  men  in  cool  blood 
was  fo  like  a  popifh  practice,  that  he  could  not  but  ab- 
hor it.      Upon  the  whole,    the   integrity  and  virtuous 

O  2  intentions. 
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CHAP,  intentions,  rather  than  the  capacity,   of  this  unfortuimte 

LXIX.  *  y  ' 

t       ^    '    nohlemanj  feem  to  have  been  the   fliining  parts  of  his 
16S3.     charadler. 

Trial  of  iAl-     Alg^^RNOn  SidneV  was  ncxt  brought  to  his   trial. 

oey.  This  gallant  perfon,   fon  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  had 

entered  deeply  into  the  war  againft  the  late  king  -,  and 
though  no  wife  tainted  with  enthufiafm,  he  had  fo  far 
fhared  in  all  the  counfels  of  the  independant  republican 
part}',  as  to  have  been  named  on  the  high  court  of  juftice, 
which  tried  and  condemned  that  monarch  :  He  thought 
not  proper,  however,  to  take  his  feat  among  the  judges. 
He  ever  oppofed  Crom.wers  ufurpation  with  zeal  and 
courage  ;  and  after  making  all  efforts  againft  the  reftora- 
tion,  he  refolved  to  take  no  benefit  of  the  general  indem- 
nity, but  chofe  voluntary  banifhment,  rather  than  fubmit 
to  a  government  and  family,  which  he  abhorred.  As  long 
as  the  republican  party  had  any  exiftence,  he  was  a<Slive 
in  every  fcheme,  however  unpromifing,  which  tended  to 
promote  their  caufe  :  But  at  length,  in  1677,  finding 
it  neceflary  for  his  private  affairs  to  return  to  England, 
he  had  applied  for  the  king's  pardon,  and  had  obtained 
it.  When  the  factions,  arifing  from  the  popifli  plot, 
began  to  run  high,  Sidney,  full  of  thofe  ideas  of  liberty, 
which  he  had  imbibed  from  the  great  examples  of  anti- 
quity, joined  the  popular  party ;  and  was  even  willing  to 
feek  a  fecond  time,  through  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
for  his  adored  republic. 

From  this  imperfect  fketch  of  the  charader  and  con- 
du£l  of  this  fingular  perfonage,  it  may  eafily  be  conceiv- 
ed how  obnoxious  he  was  become  to  the  court  and 
miniftry  :  What  alone  renders  them  blameabic  was  the 
illegal  method,  which  they  took,  for  efFecling  their  pur- 
pofe  againft  him.  On  Sidney's  trial  they  produced  a 
great  number  of  witnefies,  who  proved  the  reality  of  a 
plot  in  general  i   and  when  the  prifoner  exclaimed;,  that 

all 
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all  thefe  evidences  fald  nothliip;  of  him,  he  was  anfweredjC  hap. 

^  _  LXiX, 

that  this  method  of  proceeding,  however  irregular,  had » ^r~— > 

been  pracflifed  in  the  profccutions  of  the  popifh  confpira-      '  *2' 
tors  :    A  topic  more  fit  to  condemn  one  party  than  to 
juftify  the  other.     The  only  witnefs,  whodepofed  againft 
Sidney,  was  lord  Howard  ;    but  as  the  lav/  required  two 
witnefTes,  a  ftrange  expedient  was  fallen  on  to  fupply  this 
deficiency      In  ranfacking  the  prifoner's  clofet,  fome  dif- 
courfes  on  government  were   found  ;    in  which  he  had 
maintained   principles,   favourable  indeed  to  liberty,   but 
fuch  as  the  beft  and  moft  dutiful  fubje6ls  in  all  ages  have 
been  known  to  embrace  ;  the  original  contra6i:,  thefource 
of  power  from  a  confent  of  the  people,  the  lawfulnefs  of 
refifting  tyrants,  the  preference  of  liberty  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  fingle  perfon.     Thefe  papers  were  afierted  to 
be  equivalent  to  a  fecond  witnefs,  and  even  to  many  wit- 
nefles.      The  prifoner  replied,  that  there  was  no  other 
reafon  for  afcribing  thefe  papers  to  him  as  the  author, 
befides  a  fimilitude  of  hand  ;    a  proof,  whij:h  was  never 
admitted  in  criminal  profecutions :  That  allowing  him  to 
be  the  author,  he  had  compofed  them  folely  for  his  pri- 
vate amufement,  and  had  never  publifhed  them  to  the 
world,  or  even  communicated  them  to  any  fingle  perfon  : 
That,  when  examined,  they  appeared,  by  the  colour  of 
the  ink  to  have  been  writtej-i  many  years  before,  and 
were  in  vain  produced  as  evidence  of  a  prefent  confpiracy 
againft  the   government :    And  that  v/here  the  lav/  pofi- 
tively  requires  two  witn^iTes,  one  witnefs,  attended  with 
the  moft  convincing  circumftances,  could  never  fufEce; 
much  lefs,  when   fupported  by  a  circumftance  fo  weak 
and  precarious.     All  theie  arguments,  though  urged  by 
the  prifoner  with  great  courage  and  pregnancy  of  reafon, 
had  no  influence.     The  violent  and  inhuman  JefFeries 
was  now  chief  juftice  ;   and   by  his  dire6lion  a  partial 
iury  was  eafily  prevaile  £on  to  give  verdi<fl  againft  Sidney, 

^  o  3  m 
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^  JJ  ^,  ^'  His  execution  followed  a  few  days  after:  He  complained, 

V- — ^ 1  and  with  reafon,  of  the  iniquity  of  the  fentence  ;  but  he 

„  ?^^'  had  too  much  greatnefs  of  mind  to  deny  thofe  confpira- 
Hsex.cu-  cies  with  Monmouth  and  Ruflel,  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged.  He  rather  gloried,  that  he  now  faffered  for 
that  good  old  catife^  in  which,  from  his  earliefl  youth,  he 
faid,  he  had  inlided  himfelf. 

The  execution  of  Sidney  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greateft  blemifhes  of  the  prefent  reign.  The  evidence 
againlr  him,  it  muft  be  confefTed,  was  not  legal  ;  and  the 
jury,  who  condemned  him,  were,  for  that  reafon,  very 
blameable.  But  that  after  fenteoce  pafied  by  a  court  of 
judicature,  the  king  fhould  interpofe  and  pardon  a  man, 
who,  though  otherwife  poiTefled  of  merit,  was  undoubt- 
edly guilty,  who  had  ever  been  a  moft  inflexible  and  mofl 
inveterate  enem.y  to  the  royal  family,  and  who  lately  had 
even  abufed  the  king's  clemency,  might  be  an  a6l  of  he- 
roic generofity,  but  can  never  be  regarded  as  a  neceflary 
and  indifpenfible  duty. 

Howard  was  alfo  the  fole  evidence  againft  Hambden; 
and  his  teftimony  was  not  fupported  by  any  material  cir- 
cumftance.  The  crown-lawyers  therefore  found  it  in  vain 
to  try  the  prifoner  fortreafon  :  They  laid  the  indictment 
only  for  a  mifdemeanour,  and  obtained  fentence  againft 
him.  The  fine  impofed  was  exorbitant ;  no  lefs  than 
forty  thoufand  pounds. 

Hollo  WAY,  a  merchant  of  Briftol,  one  of  the  con- 
fpirators,  had  fled  to  the  Weft-Indies,  and  was  now 
brought  over.  He  had  been  out-lawed  j  but  the  year, 
allowed  him  for  furrendering  himfelf,  was  not  expired. 
A  trial  v/as  therefore  offered  him :  But  as  he  had  at  firil 
confeflt'd  his  being  engaged  in  a  confpiracy  for  an  infur- 
reclion,  and  even  allov/ed  that  he  had  heard  fome  difcourfe 
of  an  aflfafBnation,  though  he  had  not  approved  of  it,  he 
thought  it  more  expedient  to  throw  himfelf  on  the  king's 

mercy. 
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mercy.      He  was  executed,  perfifting  in  the  fame  con-  Chap. 
feiJion.  ,  , 

Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  who  had  been  felzed  in  ^^^3* 
Holland,  and  fent  over  by  Chidley,  the  king's  minifter, 
was  precifely  in  the  fame  fituation  with  Holloway  :  But 
the  fame  favour,  or  rather  juftice,  was  refufed  him.  The 
lawyers  pretended,  that,  unlefs  he  had  voluntarily  fur- 
rendered  himfejf  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  afljgned, 
he  could  not  claim  the  privilege  of  a  trial  ;  not  conlider- 
ing  that  the  feizure  of  his  perfon  ought  in  equity  to  be 
fuppofed  the  accident  which  prevented  him.  The  king, 
bore  a  great  enmity  againft  this  gentleman,  by  whom  he 
believed  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  have  been  feduced 
from  his  duty  :  He  alfo  afTerted  that  Armflrong  had  once 
promifed  Cromwel  to  aflaflinate  him  ;  though  it  mull:  be 
confelTed,  that  the  prifoner  juftified  himfelf  from  this  im- 
putation by  very  ftrong  arguments.  Thefe  were  the  rea- 
fons  of  that  injuftice,  which  was  now  done  him.  It  v/as 
apprehended,  that  fufficient  evidence  of  his  guilt  could 
not  be  produced  ;  and  that  even  the  partial  juries,  which 
were  now  returned,  and  which  allowed  themfelves  to  be 
entirely  dire£led  by  JefFeries  and  other  violent  judges, 
would  not  give  fentence  againfl  him. 

On  the  day  that  RulTel  was  tried,  EfTex,  a  man  emi- 
nent both  for  virtues  and  abilities,  was  found  in  the  Tower 
with  his  throat  cut.  The  coroner's  inqueft  brought  in 
their  vti^lS:^  felf-murther  :  Yet  becaufe  two  children  ten 
vears  old  (one  of  whom  too  departed  from  his  evidence) 
had  affirmed,  that  they  heard  a  great  noife  from  his  win- 
dow, and  that  they  faw  a  hand  throw  out  a  bloody  razor  j 
thefe  circumftances  were  laid  hold  of,  and  the  murder  was 
afcribed  to  the  king  and  the  duke,  who  happened  that 
morning  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  Tower.  Eflex  was  fubje^t 
to  fits  of  deep  melancholy,  and  had  been  feized  with  one 
immediately  upon  his  commitment :  He  was  accuftomed 

O  4  to 
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CHAP,  to  mamtaln  the  lawfulnefs  of  fuicide  :  And  his  countefs-. 

L  X I X 

^ yiipon  a  fl:ri(ft  enquiry,  which  was  committed  to  the  care 

'633.  q(  J)i-,  Burnet,  found  noreafjn  toconftrm  the  fufpicion  : 
Yet  could  not  all  the(e  circumftances,  joined  to  many 
ethers,  entirely  remoye  the  imputation.  It  is  no  wonder, 
that  fatSlion  is  (o  productive  of  vices  of  all  kinds  :  For, 
befides  that  it  inflames  all  the  pafTions,  it  tends  much  to 
xemove  thofe  great  reftraints,  honour  and  {hame  ;  when 
men  find,  that  no  iniquity  can  lofe  them  the  applaufe  of 
their  own  party,  and  no  innocence  fecure  them  againft  the 
calumnies  of  the  oppofite. 

But  though  there  is  no  reafon  to  think,  that  EfTex  had 
been  murdered  by  any  orders  from  court,  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged that  an  unjuflifiable  ufe  in  RufTers  trial  was 
made  of  that  incident.  The  king's  counfel  mentioned 
it  in  their  pleadings  as  a  flrong  proof  of  the  confpiracy  ; 
and  it  is  faid  to  have  had  great  weight  with  the  jury,  l^ 
was  infixl'cd  on  in  Sidney '^  trial  for  the  fame  purpofc. 

.  ,         ScME  memorable  caufes,  tried  about  this  time,  thoujrk 

State  of  ihe  ■         _  '  . 

nudcn.  they  havc  no  relation  to  the  Rye-houfc  confpiracy,  fhow 
the  temper  of  the  bench  and  of  the  juries.  Oates  was 
convi6fed  of  having  called  the  duke  a  pcpifh  traitor  ;  was 
condemned  in  damages  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds ;  aad  v/as  adjudged  to  remain  in  prifon  till  he 
fnould  make  payment.  A  lilce  fentence  was  pafled  upoa 
Dutton-Colt  for  a  lii<e  ofFcnce.  Sir  Samuel  Barnardifton 
was  fined  ten  thoufand  pounds;  becaufe  in  fome  private 
letters  which  had  been  intercepted,  he  had  refle6ied  on  the 
government.  This  gentleman  was  obnoxious,  becaufe  he 
had  been  foreman  of  that  jury,  which  rejected  the  bill 
againfl  Shaftefbury.  A  pretence  was  therefore  fallen 
upon  for  punifiiing  him  ;  though  fuch  a  precedent  may 
juftly  be  dccmiCd  a  very  unufual  a£t  of  feverity,  and  fuiS" 
cient  to  dedroy  all  confidence  in  private  fricndfhip  and 
correfpcndence. 

There 
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There  is  another  remarkable  trial,  which  (hows  the  c  H  a  f, 
difpofition  of  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  which,  though 
it  pafled  in  the  enfulng  year,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
iciate  in  this  place.  One  Rofcwel,  a  prefpyterian  preacher, 
was  accufed  by  three  women  of  having  fpoken  treafonable 
words  in  a  fermon.  They  fwore  to  two  or  three  periods, 
and  agreed  fo  exactly  together,  that  there  was  not  the 
fmalleft  variation  in  their  depofitions.  Rofewel  on  the 
other  hand  made  a  very  good  defence.  He  proved,  that 
the  witneflTes  were  lewd  and  infamous  perfons.  He  proved, 
that,  even  during  Cromwel's  ufurpations,  he  had  always 
been  a  royaiift  j  that  he  prayed  conftantly  for  the  king  in 
his  family  :  and  that  in  his  fermons  he  often  inculcated 
the  obligations  of  loyalty.  And  as  to  the  fermon,  of 
which  he  was  accufed,  feveral  witnefles,  who  heard  it, 
and  fome  who  wrote  it  in  (hort  hand,  depofed  that  he  had 
ufed  no  fuch  exprelHons  as  thofe  which  were  imputed  to 
him.  He  offered  his  own  notes  as  a  farther  proof.  The 
women  could  not  fliow  by  any  circumftance  or  witnefs, 
that  they  were  at  his  meeting.  And  the  expreliions,  to 
which  they  depofed,  were  fo  grofs,  that  no  man  in  his 
fenfes  could  be  fuppofed  to  employ  them  before  a  mixt 
audience.  It  was  alfo  urged,  that  it  appeared  next  to 
impoffible  for  three  women  to  remember  fo  long  a  period 
upon  one  fmgle  hearing,  and  to  remember  it  fo  exa£lly, 
as  to  agree  to  a  tittle  in  their  depofitions  with  regard  to  it. 
The  prifoner  ofFered  to^  put  the  whole  upon  this  iflue ; 
He  would  pronounce,  wi.h  his  ufual  tone  of  voice,  a  pe- 
riod as  long  as  that  to  which  they  had  fworn  ;  and  then 
let  them  try  to  repeat  It,  if  they  could.  What  was  more^ 
unaccountable,  they  had  forgotten  even  the  text  of  his  fer- 
mon ;  nor  did  they  remember  any  fmgle  paflage,  but  the 
words,  to  which  they  gave  evidence.  After  fo  ftrong  a 
^jefencej  the  folicitor  general  thought  not  proper  to  make 

any 
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CHAP,  any  reply :  Even  JefFeries  went  no  farther  than  fome  ge- 

^npral  declamations  againft  convcnticles  and  preibyterians  : 

1683.     Yet  {q  violent  were  party-prejudices,  that  the  jury  gave  a 

verdi(Sl  againft  the  prifoner ;  which  however  appeared  fo 

palpably  unjuft,  that  it  was  not  carried  into  execution. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth  had  abfconded  on  the  firft 
difcovery  of  the  confpiracy ;  and  the  court  could  get  no 
intelligence  of  him.  At  length,  Halifax,  who  began  to 
apprehend  the  too  great  prevalence,  of  the  royal  party, 
and  who  thought,  that  Monmouth's  intereft  would  prov^ 
the  beft  counterpoize  to  the  duke's,  difcovered  his  retreat, 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  write  two  letters  to  the  king 
full  of  the  tendereft  and  moft  fubmiffive  exprefTions.  The 
king's  fondnefs  was  revived  j  and  he  permitted  Monmouth 
to  come  to  court.  He  even  endeavoured  to  mediate  a 
reconciliation  between  his  fen  and  his  brother ;  and  hav- 
ing promlfed  Monmouth,  that  his  teftimony  fhould  never 
be  employed  againft  any  of  his  friends,  he  engaged  him  to 
give  a  full  account  of  the  plot.  But,  in  order  to  put  the 
country  party  to  lilence,  he  called  next  day  an  extraor- 
dinary council ;  and  informed  them,  that  Monmouth  had 
fhowed  great  penitence  for  the  fhare  which  he  had  had 
in  the  late  confpiracy,  and  had  exprefied  his  refolutions 
never  more  to  engage  in  fuch  criminal  enterprizes.  He 
went  fo  far  as  to  give  orders,  that  a  paragraph  to  the  like 
purpofe  fhould  be  inferted  in  the  Gazette.  Monmouth 
kept  filence  till  he  had  obtained  his  pardon  in  form  :  But 
finding,  that,  by  taking  this  ftep,  he  was  entirely  dif- 
graced  with  his  party,  and  that,  even  though  he  fhould 
not  be  produced  in  court  as  an  evidence,  his  teftimony, 
being  fo  publicly  known,  might  have  weight  with  juries 
on  any  future  trial,  he  refolved  at  all  hazards  to  retrieve 
his  honour.  His  emifTaries,  therefore,  received  orders  to 
deny,  that  he  had  ever  made  any  fuch  confeffion  as  that 

which 
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which  was  imputed   to  him  ;  and   the  party  exclaimed,  chap. 

■  LXiX 

that  the  whole  was  an  impofture  of  the  court.     The  ^       ^    '  * 
king  provoked  at  this  conduct,  baniftied  Monmouth  his       ^683. 
prefence,  and  afterwards  ordered  him  to  depart  the  king- 
dom. 

The  court  was  aware,  that  the  malcontents  in  Eng- 
land had  held  a  correfpondence  with  thofe  of  Scotland  ; 
and  thatBaillie  of  JerviAvood,  a  man  of  merit  and  learn- 
ing with  two  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Campbel,  had 
come  to  London,  under  pretence  of  negociating  the  fet- 
tlementof  the  Scottifli  prefhyterians  in  Carolina,  but  really 
with  a  viev/  of  concerting  meafures  with  the  Englilli  con- 
fpirators.  Baillie  was  fent  prifoner  to  Edinburgh  ;  but 
as  no  evidence  appeared  againfl:  him,  the  council  required 
him  to  fwear,  that  he  would  anfwer  all  queftions,  which 
fliould  be  propounded  to  him.  He  refufed  to  fubmit  to 
fo  iniquitous  a  condition  ;  and  a  fine  of  fix  thoufand 
pounds  was  impofed  upon  him.  At  length,  two  perfons, 
Spence  and  Carftares,  being  put  to  the  torture,  gave  evi- 
dence which  involved  the  earl  of  Tarras  and  fome  others, 
who,  in  order  to  fave  themfelves,  were  reduced  to  accufe 
Baillie,  He  was  brought  to  trial  ;  and  being  in  fo  lan- 
guifhing  a  condition  from  the  treatment  which  he 
had  met  with  in  prifon,  that  it  was  feared  he  would 
not  furvive  that  night,  he  was  ordered  to  be  executed  the 
very  afternoon  on  which   he  received  fentence. 

The  feverities,  exercifed  during  this  part  of  the  prefent 
reign,  were  much  contrary  to  the  ufual  tenor  of  the  king's 
condufl ;  and  though  thofe  who  ftudied  his  chara6ter 
more  narrowly,  have  pronounced,  that  towards  great 
offences  he  was  rigid  and  inexorable,  the  nation  were 
more  inclined  to  afcribe  every  unjuft  or  hard  meafure  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  duke,  into  whofe  hands  the  king 
had,  from  indolence,  not  from  any  opinion  of  his  bro- 
ther's fuperior  capacity,  refigned  the  reins  of  government. 

The 
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CHAP.  The  crown  indeed  gained  great  advantage  from  the  detec- 
«-  ^,  '  -  tlon  of  the  confpiracy,  and  loft  none  by  the  rigorous 
i^Sj.  execution  of  the  confpirators  :  The  horror  entertained 
againft  the  aflaffination-plot,  which  was  generally  con- 
founded with  the  project  for  an  infurrediun,  rendered  the 
whole  party  unpopular,  and  reconciled  the  nation  to 
the  meafures  of  the  court.  The  mofl  loyal  addielles 
came  from  all  parts  j  and  the  doclrine  of  fubmiffion  to 
the  civil  magiftrate,  and  even  oi  an  unlimited  paiTive 
obedience,  became  the  reigning  pri  iciple  of  the  times. 
The  univerfity  of  Oxford  pafled  a  folemn  decree,  con- 
demning fome  dodlrines,  which  they  termed  republi- 
can, but  which  indeed  are,  n.'"{t  of  them,  the  only 
tenets,  on  which  liberty  and  a  limited  conftitution  can 
be  founded.  The  faction  of  the  ^j^clufionifts,  lately  fo 
numerous,  powerful,  and  zealous,  were  at  the  king's 
feet;  and  were  as  much  fallen  in  their  fpirit  as  in  their 
credit  with  the  nation.  Nothing  that  had  the  leaf^ 
appearance  of  oppofition  to  the  court,  could  be  hearkened 
to  by  the  public  % 

35?4.  The  king  endeavoured  to  encreafe  his  prefent  popn>. 
larity  by  every  art ;  and  knowing,  that  the  fufpicion  of 
popery  was  of  all  others  the  nioft  dangerous,  he  judged 
it  proper  to  marry  his  niece,  the  lady  Anne,  to  prince 
George,  brother  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  All  the  credit, 
however,  and  perfuafion  of  Halifax  could  not  engage  him 
to  call  a  parliament,  or  truft  the  nation  with  the  election 
of  a  new  reprefentative.      Though  his   revenues  wer§ 

s  In  the  month  of  Npvemher  tMs  year  died  Prince  Rupert,  In  the  fixty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  He  had  left  his  own  country  fo  early,  that  he  had  be- 
come an  entire  Englilhman,  and  was  even  fufpefted,  in  his  latter  days,  ot  a 
biafs  to  the  country  party.  He  was  for  that  teafon  much  neglefted  at  court. 
f  hs  duke  of  Lauderdale  died  alfo  this  year, 

cxtrQniely 
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extremely  burthened,  he  rather  chofe  to  druggie  with  the  chap, 
prcfent  difficulties,  than    try  an  experiment,  which,  by ,_  _  ' '^ 
raifing  afrefli  fo  many  malignant  humours,  might  prove      '<'^» 
dangerous  to  His  repofe.     The   duke  likewife   zealoufly 
oppofed   this    propofalj  and    even  engaged    the  king  in 
mcafures,  which  could  have  no  tendency,  but  to  render  # 

any  accommodation  with  a  parliament  altogether  imprac- 
ticable. Williams,  who  had  been  fpeaker  during  the 
two  lafl:  parliaments,  was  profecuted  for  warrants,  iflued 
by  him,  in  obedience  to  orders  of  the  houfe :  A  breacli 
of  privilege,  which,  it  feemed  not  likely,  any  futt:re 
houfe  of  commons  would  leave  unqueftioned.  Danby 
and  the  popifh  lords,  who  had  fo  long  been  confined  in 
the  Tower,  and  who  faw  no  profpecSt  of  a  trial  in  parlia* 
ment,  applied  by  petition,  and  were  admitted  to  bail  t 
A  meafure  juft  in  itfelf,  but  deemed  a  great  encroach- 
ment on  the  privileges  of  that  afTembly.  The  duke, 
contrary  to  law,  was  reftored  to  the  office  of  high  admi- 
ral, without  taking  the  teft. 

Had  the  leafl:  grain  of  jealoufy  or  emulation  been 
mixed  in  the  king's  charaiSler  -,  had  he  been  adtuated  by 
that  concern  for  his  people's  or  even  for  his  own  honour, 
which  his  high  ftation  demanded,  he  would  have  hazarded 
many  domeftic  inconveniencies  rather  than  allow  France 
to  domineer  in  fo  haughty  a  manner  as  that  which  at 
prefent  ilie  alTumed  in  every  negociation.  The  peace  of  State  of 
Nimeguen,  impofed  by  the  Dutch  on  their  unwillingLirs, 
allies,  had  disjointed  the  whole  confederacy  ;  and  all  the 
powers,  engaged  in  it,  had  difbanded  their  fupernumerary 
troops,  which  they  found  it  difficult  to  fubfift.  Lewis 
alone  ftill  maintained  a  powerful  army,  and  by  his  pre- 
parations rendered  himfelf  every  day  more  formidable. 
He  now  a6icd  as  if  he  were  the  fole  fovereign  in  Europe, 
and  as  if  itll  other  princes  were  foon  to  bscome  hi§  vafTals, 

Courts 
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CHAP.  Courts  or  chambers  were  erected  in  Metz  and  Brifac,  for 

,^ ire-uniting  fuch  territories  as  had  ever  been    members  of 

1684.     any  part  of  his  new  conquefls.     They  made  inquiry  into 
titles  buried  in   the  moft   remote  antiquity.     They  cited 
the  neighbouring   princes    to    appear  before  them,    and 
•  iflued  decrees,  expelling  them  the   contefted  territories. 

The  important  town  of  Strafbourg,  an  ancient  and  a 
free  ftate,  was  feized  by  Lewis  :  Aloft  was  demanded  of 
the  Spaniards,  on  a  frivolous,  and  even  ridiculous  pre- 
tence;  and  upon  their  refufal  to  yield  it,  Luxembourg 
v/as  blockaded,  and  foon  after  taken  ^  Genoa  had  been 
bombarded,  becaufe  the  Genoefe  had  flipulated  to  build 
fomc  gallies  for  the  Spaniards ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid 
more  fevere  treatment,  that  republic  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  moft  mortifying  conditions.  The  empire  was  in- 
fulted  in  its  head  and  principal  members  5  and  ufed  no 
other  expedient  for  redrefs,  than  impotent  complaints  and 
remonftrances, 

Spain  v^as  fo  enraged  at  the  infolent  treatment  which 
fhe  met  with,  that,  without  confidering  her  prefent  weak 
condition,  fhe  declared  war  againft  her  haughty  enemy  : 
She  hoped  that  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  fenfible  of 
the  common  danger,  would  fly  to  her  afliftance.  The 
prince  of  Orange,  v/hofe  ruling  pailions  were  love  of 
war  and  animofity  againft  France,  feconded  every  where 
the  applications  of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  year  168 1, 
he  made  a  journey  to  England,  in  order  to  engage  the 
king  into  clofer  meafures  with  the  confederates.  He  alfo 
propofed  to  the  States  to  make  an  augmentation  of  their 
forces;  but  fevcral  of  the  provinces,  and  even  the  town 
of  Amfterdam,  had  been  gained  by  the  French,  and  the 

t  It  appears  from  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  that  the  king  received 
from  France  a  million  of  livres  for  his  connivance  at  the  feizure  of  Luxem- 
bourg, befidc  his  ordinary  penfion. 

pro- 
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propofal  was  rejefled.     The  prince's  enemies  derived  the^  H  a  p. 
moft  plaufible  reafons  of  their  oppofition  from  the  fitu-  '  > 

ation  of  England,  and  the  known  and  avowed  attach-     '684. 
ments  of  the  Englifli  monarch. 

No  fooner  had  Charles  difmifTed  his  parliament,  and 
embraced  the  refolution  of  governing  by  prerogative  alone, 
than  he  dropped  his  new  alliance  with  Spain  and  returned 
to  his  former  dangerous  conne6tions  with  Lewis.  This 
prince  had  even  offered  to  make  him  arbiter  of  his  differ- 
ences with  Spain  ;  and  the  latter  power,  fenfible  of 
Charles's  partiality,  had  refufed  to  fubmit  to  fuch  a  dif- 
advantageous  propofal.  Whether  any  money  was  now 
remitted  to  England,  we  do  not  certainly  know  :  But  we 
may  fairly  prefume,  that  the  king's  necefiities  were  in 
fome  deo-ree  relieved  by  France  ".  And  though  Charles 
had  reafon  to  apprehend  the  utmoft  danger  from  the  great, 
and  ftill  encreafing,  naval  power  of  that  kingdom,  joined 
to  the  weak  condition  of  the  Englifh  fleet,  no  confidera- 
tion  was  able  to  rouze  him  from  his  prefent  lethargy. 


«  The  following  pafTage  is  an  extra£l:  from  M.  BarlUon's  letters  kept  in  the 
Depot  des  AJaires  etrangeret  at  Verfailles.  It  was  lately  communicated  to  the 
author  while  in  France,  Convention  verbale  arretee  le  i  avril  1681. 
Charles  2  s' engage  a  ne  rien  omettre  pour  pouvoir  faire  connoitre  a  fa  majeftc 
qu'eile  avoit  raifon  de  prendre  confiance  en  lui  ;  a  fe  degager  peu  a  peu  de 
r  alliance  avec  I'Efpagne,  &  a  fe  niectre  en  etat  de  ne  point  etre  contraint  par 
fon  parlement  de  faire  quelque  chofs  d'oppose  aux  nouveanx  engagemens 
qu'il  prenoit.  En  confequence  le  roi  promet  un  fubfide  de  deux  millions  la 
premiere  des  trois  annces  de  cet  engagement  8c  500,000  ecus  les  deux  autres, 
fe  contentant  de  la  parole  de  fa  m^jefte  Britan-^.ique,  d'agir  a  Tegard  de  fa 
maiefte  conformement  aux  obligations  qu'il  lui  avoit.  Le  Sr.  Hyde  demanda 
que  le  roi  s'engagea  a  ne  point  attaquer  les  pays  bas  &  meme  Strafbourg, 
temoignant  que  le  roi  ion  maitre  ne  pourroit  s'empecher  de  fecourir  les  pais 
bas,  Quand  meme  fon  parlement  ne  feroit  point  afTi^mble.  M,  Barillon  lui 
repondit  en  termes  generaux  par  ordre  du  roi,  que  fa  majeften' avoit  point 
intention  de  rompre  la  paix,  &  qu'il  n'engageroit  pas  fa  majefte  Britannique 
^n  chofes  contraires  a  fes  veritable?  intcrcts. 

It 
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CHAP.      It  is  here  we  are  to  fix  the  point  of  the  hiaheft  ex* 

LXiX  ^ 

\ ,^_1_,  altatlon,  which    the    power   of  Lewis   or  that  of  any 

»684»  European  prince,  fince  the  age  of  Charlemagncj  had 
ever  attained.  The  monarch,  moft  capable  of  oppofing 
his  progrefs  was  entirely  engaged  in  his  interefts  -,  and 
the  Turks,  invited  by  the  malcontents  of  Hungary,  were 
preparing  tp  invade  the  emperor^  and  to  difable  that 
prince  from  making  head  againft  the  progrefs  of  the 
French  power.  Lewis  may  even  be  accufed  of  overfight, 
in  not  making  fufficient  advantage  of  fuch  favourable 
opportunities,  which  he  was  never  afterwards  able  to 
lecall.  But  that  monarch,  though  more  governed  by 
motives  of  ambition  than  by  thofe  of  jufticeor  mode- 
ration, was  ftill  more  actuated  by  the  fuggeftions  of 
vanity.  He  contented  himfelf  with  infulting  and  domi- 
neering over  all  the  princes  and  free  ftates  of  Europe ; 
and  he  thereby  provoked  their  refentment,  vnthout  fub- 
duing  their  power.  While  every  one,  who  approached 
his  perfon,  and  behaved  with  fubmifTion  to  his  authority, 
was  treated  with  the  highefl  politenefs ;  all  the  neigh- 
bouring potentates  had  fuccelTively  felt  the  efFe6ls  of  his 
haughty  imperious  difpofition.  And  hy  indulging  his 
poets,  orators,  and  courtiers  in  their  flatteries,  and  in 
their  prognoftications  of  univerfal  empire,  he  conveyed 
fafter,  than  by  the  profpe6l  of  his  power  alone,  the 
apprehenfion  of  general  conqueft  and  fubjedion. 

Z685.  The  French  greatnefs  never,  during  his  whole  reign^ 
infpired  Charles  with  any  apprehenfions  ;  and  Cliftbrd, 
,  it  is  faid,  one  of  his  moft  favoured  minifters,  went  fo  far 
as  to  affirm,  that  it  were  better  for  the  king  to  be  viceroy 
under  a  great  and  generous  monarch,  than  a  flave  to  five 
hundred  of  his  own  infclent  fubjeds.      The  ambition^ 

thereforej 
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therefore,  and  uncontrouled  power  of  Lewis    were    noC  h  A  P. 

.  .  LXIX. 

diminution  of  Charles's  happinefs  -,  and  in  other  rcfpe^ts .  '  » 

his  condition  feemed  at  prefent  more  eligible  than  it  had  »6^S» 
ever  been  fince  his  refloration,  A  mighty  faction,  which 
had  fhaken  his  throne,  and  menaced  his  family,  was 
totally  fubdued;  and  by  their  precipitate  indifcretion  had 
expofed  themfelves  both  to  the  rigour  of  the  laws  and  to 
public  hatred.  He  had  recovered  his  former  popularity 
in  the  nation  ;  and  what  probably  pleafed  him  more  than 
having  a  compliant  parliament,  he  was  enabled  to  govern 
altop-ether  without  one.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the  kfn<r- 
amidft  all  thefe  promifing  circumftances,  was  not  happy 
or  fatisfied.  Whether  he  found  himfelf  expofed  to  diffi- 
culties for  want  of  money,  or  dreaded  a  recoil  of  the 
popular  humour  from  the  prefent  arbitrary  meafures,  is 
uncertain.  Perhaps  the  violent,  imprudent  temper  of 
the  duke,  by  pufhing  Charles  upon  dangerous  attempts, 
gave  him  apprehenfion  and  uneafinefs.  He  was  overheard 
one  day  to  fay,  in  oppofmg  fome  of  the  duke's  hafty 
counfels,  "  Brother,  I  am  too  old  to  go  again  to  my 
''  travels :  You  may,  if  you  chufe  it."  Whatever  was 
the  caufe  of  the  king's  difiatisfaction,  it  feems  probable, 
that  he  was  meditating  fome  change  of  meafures,  and  had 
formed  a  new  plan  of  adminiftration.  He  was  deter- 
mined, it  is  thought,  to  fend  the  duke  to  Scotland,  to 
recall  Monmouth,  to  fummon  a  parliament,  to  difmifs 
all  his  unpopular  minifters,  and  to  throw  himfelf  entirely 
on  the  good  will  and  affections  of  his  fubje<Sts  ^,  Amidft 
thefe  truly  v/ife  and  virtuous  defign'-,  he  was  feized  with  k*  „>  r  u 
a  fudden  fit,  which  refembled  an  apoplexy  ;  and  though  n^fs. 
he  was  recovered  from  it  by  bleeding,  he  languifl:ied  only  a^j  jj^ath 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  expired,  in  the  nfry-fifth  year  6th  Feb. 

X  King  James's  Memoirs  confirm  this  rurr.cr,  as  a!fo  D'Avaux's  Negoti- 
ations, 14  Dec.  1684. 

Vol.  VIII.  P  of 
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C  H  A  p.  of  his  age,  and  twenty-fifth  of  his  reign.     He  was   fo^ 

LXIX.  .        . 

1,  ,^  ' .'  happy  in  a  good  conftltution  of  body,  and  had  ever  been 
1685.  ^o  remarkably  careful  of  his  health,  that  his  death  ftruck 
as  great  a  furprize  intohis  fubje^ls,  as  if  he  had  been  in 
the  flower  of  his  youth.  And  their  great  concern  for 
him,  owing  to  their  affe^lion  for  his  perfon,  as  well  as 
their  dread  of  his  fucceflbr,  very  naturally,  when  joined 
to  the  critical  time  of  his  death,  begat  the  fufpicion 
of  poifon.  All  circumftances  however  confidered,  this 
fufpicion  muft  be  allowed  to  vanifii  ;  like  many  others, 
of  which  all  hiftorles  are  full. 

During  the  few  days  of  the  king's  illnefs,  clergymen 
of  the  church  of  England  attended  him  ;   but  he  difcovered 

i  2  tot:il  indifference  towards  their  devotions  and   exhorta- 

tions. Catholic  priefts  were  brought,  and  he  received 
the  faCrament  from  them,  accompanied  with  the  other 
rites  of  the  Romiili  church.  Two  papers  were  found  in 
his  cabinet,  v/ritten  with  his  own  hand,  and  containing' 
arp-uments  in  favour  of  that  communion.  The  duke  had 
the  imprudence  immediately  to  publifh  thefe  papers,  and 
thereby  both  confirmed  all  the  reproaches  of  thofe  who 
had  been  the  greateft  enemies  to  his  brother's  meafures, 
and  afforded  to  the  world  a  Ipecimen  of  his  own  bi- 
gotry. 

^^r^      "  If  we  furvey  the  characS^er  of  Charles  If.  in  the  differ- 

ent lights,  which  it  will  admit  of,  it  will  appear  various, 
and  give  rife  to  different  and  even  oppofite  fentiments. 
When  confidered  as  a  companion,  he  appears  the  moft 
amiable  and  engaging  of  men  j  and  indeed,  in  this  view, 
his  deportment  mufl  be  allowed  altogether  unexception- 
able. His  love  of  raillerv  was  (o  tempered  with  good 
breeding,  that  it  was  never  ofFcnfive  :  His  propenfity  to 
fatire  was  (o  checked  with  difcretion,  that  his  friends 
never  dreaded  their  bjcoming  the  object  of  it :  His  wit, 

tg 
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to  ufe  the  exprefllon  of  one  who  knew  him  well,  aridC  Hap, 

LXlX. 

who  was  himfelf  a  good  judge  %  could  not  be  faid  L_-_^^_Li 
fo  much  to  be  very  refined  or  elevated,  qualities  apt  to  '^^5* 
beget  jealoufy  and  apprehenfion  in  company,  as  to  be  a 
plain,  gaining,  well-bred^  recommending  'kind  of  wit. 
And  though  perhaps  he  talked  more  than  ftridl  rules  of 
behaviour  might  permit,  men  were  To  pleafed  v/ith  the 
affable,  communicative  deportment  of  the  monarch,  that 
they  always  went  away  contented  both  with  him  and  with 
themfelves.  This  indeed  is  the  moft  fhining  part  of  the 
king's  chara6ler ;  and  he  feems  to  have  been  fenfible  of 
it  :  For  he  was  fond  of  dropping  the  formality  of  ftate, 
and  of  relapfing  every  moment  into  the  companion. 

In  the  duties  of  private  life  his  conduct,  though  not  « 

free  from  exception,  was,  in  the  main^  laudable.  He 
was  an  eafy  generous  lover,  a  civil  obliging  hufband,  a 
friefidly  brother,  an  indulgent  father,  and  a  good  natured 
mafter*.  The  voluntary  friendships,  however,  which 
this  prince  contra6led,  nay,  even  his  fenfe  of  gratitude, 
were  feeble ;  and  he  never  attached  himfelf  to  any  of  his 
miniflers  or  courtiers  with  a  fincere  afFed^ion.  He  be- 
lieved them  to  have  no  motive  in  ferving  him  but  felf-in- 
tereft ;  and  he  was  ftill  ready,  in  his  turn,  to  facrifice 
them  to  prefent  eafe  or  convenience. 

With  a  detail  of  his  private  character  we  muft  fet 
bounds  to  our  panegyric  on  Charles.  The  other  parts  of 
his  conduct  may  admit  of  fome  apology,  but  can  deferve 
fmall  applaufe.  He  was  indeed  fo  much  fitted  for  private 
life,  preferably  to  public,  that  he  even  pofTefTed  order, 
frugality,  and  oeconomy  in  the  former  :  Was  profufe, 
thoughtlefs,  and  negligent  in  the  latter.  When  we  con- 
Hder  him  as  a  fovereign,  his  charadler,  though  not  al- 
together deflitute  of  virtue,  was  in  the  main  dangerous  to 

'     3  Marquefs  of  Halifax,  a  Dalte  of  Buckinghaai* 

P    %  ^U 
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CHAP,  his  people,  and  diflionourable  to  himfelf.  Negligent  of 
^J'^]^'  the  interefts  of  the  nation,  carelefs  of  its  glory,  averfe 
i685'  to  its  religion,  jealous  of  its  liberty,  lavifti  of  its  treafure, 
fparing  only  of  its  blood  ;  he  expofed  it  by  his  meafures, 
though  he  ever  appeared  but  in  fport,  to  the  danger  of  a 
furious  civil  war,  and  even  to  the  ruin  and  ignominy  of 
a  foreign  conqueft.  Yet  may  all  thefe  enormities,  if 
fairly  and  candidly  examined,  be  imputed,  in  a  great 
meafure,  to  the  indolence  of  his  temper  ;  a  fault,  which, 
however  unfortunate  in  a  monarch,  it  is  impoflible  for  us 
to  regard  with  great  feverity. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  Charles,  that  he  never  faid  a 
foolifh  thing  nor  ever  did  a  wife  one  :  A  cenfure,  which, 
though  too  far  carried,  feems  to  have  fome  foundation  iit 
his  chara6ler  and  deportment.  When  the  king  was  in- 
formed of  this  faying,  he  obferved,  that  the  matter  was 
eafily  accounted  for  :  For  that  his  difcourfe  was  his  own, 
his  a(Si:ions  were  the  miniftry's. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  appetite  for  power  inherent  in 
human  nature,  and   add  to   it  the  king's  education  in 
foreign    countries,    and    among    the    cavaliers,  a  party 
which  would  naturally  exaggerate  the  late  ufurpations  of 
popular  alTemblies  upon   the  rights  of  monarchy ;  it  is 
not  furprizing,  that  civil  liberty  ftiould  not  find  in  him  a 
-     very  zealous  patron.       HarafTed  with  domeftic  faction, 
weary  of  calumnies  and  complaints,  opprefled  with  debts, 
ftraitened  in  his  revenue,  he  fought,  though  with  feeble 
efforts,  for  a   form  of  government,  more   fimple  in  its- 
ftru(Slure  and    more  eafy  in  its   management.     But  his 
attachment  to  France,  after  all  the  pains,  which  we  have 
taken,  by  enquiry  and  conjedlure,  to  fathom  it,  contains 
ftill  fomething,  it  muft  be  confefled,  myfterious  and  in- 
explicable.     The  hopes  of  rendering  himfelf  abfolute  by 
Lewis's  afliftance   feem   fo  chimerical,  that  they  could 
fcarcely  be  retained  with  fuch  obftinacy  by  a  prince  of 
2  Charles's 
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Charles's  penetration :   And  as  to  pecuniary  fubfidies,  he  c  H  a  p. 
furely  fpent  much  greater  fums  in  one  feafon,  during  the^  '  1 

fecond  Dutch  war,  than  were  remitted  him  from  France  '685. 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign,  I  am  apt  there- 
fore to  imagine,  that  Charles  was  in  this  particular 
guided  chiefly  by  inclination,  and  by  a  prepofTeflion  in 
favour  of  the  French  nation.  He  confidered  that  peo- 
ple as  gay,  fprightly,  polite,  elegant,  courteous,  devo- 
ted to  their  prince,  and  attached  to  the  catholic  faith  ; 
and  for  thefe  reafons  he  cordially  loved  them.  The 
oppofite  chara(2er  of  the  Dutch  had  rendered  them  the 
obje£ls  of  his  averfion ;  and  even  the  uncourtly  hu- 
mours of  the  Englifh  made  him  very  indifferent  to- 
wards them.  Our  notions  of  intereft  are  much  warped 
hy  our  afFe<5tions ;  and  it  is  not  altogether  without 
example,  that  a  man  may  be  guided  by  national  preju- 
dices, who  has  ever  been  little  bialTed  by  private  and 
perfonal  friendfliip. 

The  chara£ter  of  this  prince  has  been  elaborately 
drawn  by  two  great  mafters,  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  him,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  marquefs  of 
Halifax  ;  not  to  mention  feveral  elegant  ftrokes  given  by 
Sir  William  Temple.  Dr.  Welwood  likewife  and  bifhop 
Burnet  have  employed  their  pencil  on  the  fame  fubje<5l : 
But  the  former  is  fomewhat  partial  in  his  favour  ;  as  the 
latter  is  by  fartooharfh  and  malignant.  Inftead  of  find- 
ing an  exa£l:  parallel  between  Charles  II.  and  the  em- 
peror Tiberius,  as  afTerted  by  that  prelate,  it  would  be 
more  juft  to  remark  a  full  contraft  and  oppofition.  The 
emperor  feems  as  much  to  have  furpafled  the  king  in 
abilities,  as  he  falls  fiiort  of  him  in  virtue.  Provident, 
wife,  aftive,  jealous,  malignant,  dark,  fullen,  unfoci- 
able,    referved,    cruel,  unrelenting,  unforgiving  5    thefe 
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C  H  A  P.  are  the  lights,  under  which  the  Roman  tyrant  has  been 

^  tranfmitted  to  us.     And  the  only  circumftance,  in  which^ 

%62$,     it  can  juftly  be  pretended,  he  was   fimilar  to  Charles, 

is  his  love  of  women,    a  pailion  v/hjch  is  too  general 

to  form   any  flriking  refemblance,  and  which   that  de? 

tellable  and  detefted  monfter  fliared  alfo  v/ith  unr^atur^l 

appetiteso 
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JAMES       II. 
CHAP.    LXX. 


Kinfs  fir  ft  tranfaElions        A  parliament — '^Argti* 
ments  for  and  againjl  a  revenue  for  life-^ — Oates 

convi5fed  of  perjury Monmouth' s  invafion 

His  defeat and  execution-^ — Cruelties  of  Kir  he 

and  of  Jefferies State  of  affairs  in  Scot" 

land Argyll  invafion defeat— and  ex- 
ecution  A  parliament French  perfecutions 

The  difpenfing  power State    of  Ireland 

Breach  betwixt  the  king  and  the  church — — 

Court     of   ecclefiaftical     comm{ffion Sentence 

againjl  the  hifhop  of  London Siifpenfion  of  the 

penal  laws State    of  Ireland Emhaffy  to 

Rome Attempt    on     Magdalen    College 

Imprifonment trial,  and  acquittal  of  the  hifhops 

.— — Birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 

TKE  firfl  adl  of  James's  reign  was  to  afTemble  the  c  H  A  p. 
I  If  3^ 
privy  council ;  where,  after  fome  praifes  beftowed 

on  the  memory  of  his  predecefTor,  he  made  profeflions  of  1685. 
his  refolution  to  maintain  the  eftablifhed  government,  tranl^iaas. 
both  in  church  and  ftate.  Though  he  had  been  reported, 
he  faid,  to  have  imbibed  arbitrary  principles,  he  knew 
that  the  laws  of  England  were  fufficient  to  make  him  as 
great  a  monarch  as  he  could  wifh ;  and  he  was  deter- 
mined never  to  depart  from  them.  And  as  he  had  here- 
tofore ventured  his    life  in  defence  of  the  nation,    he 

f  4  •  wcuU 
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c  H  A  P.  would  fliJl  go  as  far  as  any  man  in  maintaining  all  its 

1      '     '  jjiifl  rights  and  liberties. 

1685.  This  difcourfe  was  received  with  great  applaufe,  not 
only  by  the  council,  but  by  the  nation.  The  king  uni- 
verfally  pafled  for  a  man  of  great  fincerity  and  great 
honour;  and  as  the  current  of  favour  ran  at  that  time 
for  the  court,  men  believed,  that  his  intentions  u^ere 
conformable  to  his  exprellions.  "  We  have  now,"  it 
was  faid,  "  the  word  of  a  king;  and  a  word  never  yet 
**  broken."  Addrefles  came  from  all  quarters,  full  of 
duty,  nay,  of  the  moft  fervile  adulation.  Every  one 
haftened  to  pay  court  to  the  new  monarch  ^  :  And  James 
liad  reafon  to  think,  that,  notwithftanding  the  violent 
efforts  made  by  fo  potent  a  party  for  his  exclufion,  no 
throne  in  Europe  was  better  ellablifhed  than  that  of 
England. 

The  king,  however,  in  the  firft  exercife  of  his  autho- 
rity, flievved,  that  either  he  was  not  fincere  in  his  pro- 
feilions  of  attachment  to  the  laws,  or  that  he  had  enter- 
tained fo  lofty  an  idea  of  his  own  legal  power,  that  even 
his  utmoft  fmcerity  would  tend  very  little  to  fecure  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  Ail  the  cufloms  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  excife  had  been  fettled  by  parliament  on  the 
"  late  king  during  life,  and  confequcntly  the  grant  was 
now  expired;  nor  had  the  fucceflbr  any  right  to  hvy 
thefe  branches  of  revenue.  But  James  ilTued  a  procla- 
mation, ordering  the  cuftoms  and  excife  to  be  paid  as 
•  before  ;  and  this  exertion  of  power  he  would  not  deian  to 
qualify  by  the  leaft  a6t  or  even  appearance  of  condefcen- 


b  The  quakers'  addrefs  was  efleemcH  Ibmewhat  lingular  for  its  plainnefs 
and  fimplicity.  It  was  conceived  in  thefe  terms  :  '♦  We  are  come  to  teftify 
*<  our  forrow  for  the  death  of  our  good  friend  Charles,  and  our  joy  for  thy 
♦*  being  made  our  governor.  We  are  told  thou  art  not  of  the  perfuafion  of 
«'  the  church  of  England,  no  more  than  we  ;  Wherefore  we  hope  thou  wilt 
«*  grant  us  the  fame  liberty,  vvhich  thou  alio  weft  thj^feif.  Which  doing,  we 
«♦  vvifli  thse  all  wanner  of  h3ppi;ief5«'* 

fion. 
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flon.     It  was  propofed  to  him,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  c  hap, 

the  ill  efFedls  of  any  intermiflion  in  levying  thefe  f/uties,- ^  '   ^ 

entries  (hould  be  made,  and  bonds  for  the  fums  be  taken  '^*5« 
from  the  merchants  and  brewers  :  But  the  payment  be  fuf- 
pended  till  the  parliament  {hould  give  authority  to  receive 
it.  This  precaution  was  recommended  as  an  exprefiion 
of  deference  to  tHat  aflembly,  or  rather  to  the  laws  : 
But  for  that  very  reafon,  probably,  it  was  rejedled  by  the 
king,  who  thought,  that  the  commons  would  thence  be 
invited  to  afi'ume  more  authority,  and  would  regard  the 
whole  revenue,  and  confequently  the  whole  power,  of 
the  crown,  as  dependent  on  their  good  will  and  pleafure. 

The  king  likewife  went  openly,    and    with    all  the 
enfigns  of  his  dignity,  to  mafs,  an  illegal  meeting  :  And 
by  this  imprudence  he  difplayed  at  once  his  arbitrary  dif- 
pofition,  and   the  bigotry  of  his  principles  :  Thefe  two 
great  charaifteriftics  of  his  reign,  and  bane  of  his  adminif- 
tration.     He  even  fent  Caryl,   as  his  agent,  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  make  fubmiflions  to  the  pope,   and  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  folemn  re-admiffion  of  England  into  the  bofom 
of  the  catholic  church.     The  pope.  Innocent  the  Xlth, 
prudently  advifed  the  king  not  to  be  too  precipitate  in  his 
meafures,  nor  rafhly  attempt  what    repeated  experience 
might  convince  him  was   impradicable.     The  Spanifh 
ambaflador,  Ronquiilo,  deeming  the  tranquillity  of  Eng- 
land neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  Spain,  ufed  the  freedom 
to  make  like  remonflrances.     He  obferved  to  the  king, 
how  bufy  the  priefls  appeared  at  court,  and  advifed  him 
not  to  aflent  with  too  great  facility  to  their  dangerous 
counfels.     "  Is  it  not  the  cuftom  in  Spain,"  faid  James, 
*'  for  the  king  to  confult  with  his  confeflbr  ?"    "  Yes," 
replied  the  ambaflador,    "  and  it  is  for  that  very  reafon 
♦'  our  affairs  fucceed  fo  ill." 

James  gave  hopes  on  his  accelHon,  that  he  would  hold 
the  balance  of  power  more  fleadily  than  his  predeceflbr  ^ 

and 
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c  H  A  P.  and  that  France,  inftead  of  renderins:  Eng-Iand  fub- 
i  _  I  ff^ru^pnt  to  her  ambitious  projefts,  would  now  meet  with 
16S5.  ilrong  oppofition  from  that  kingdom.  Befides  applying 
himfelf  to  bufmers  with  induflry,  he  feemed  jealous  of 
national  honour,  and  exprefled  great  care,  that  no  more 
refpefl  fhould  be  paid  to  the  French  ambaflador  at  Lon- 
don than  his  own  received  at  Paris.  But  thefe  appear- 
ances were  not  fufficiently  fupported,  and  he  found  him-' 
felf  immediately  under  the  neceflity  of  falling  into  a  union 
with  that  great  monarch,  who,  by  his  power  as  well  as 
his, zeal,  feemed  alone  able  to  affift  him,  in  the  pra- 
je£ls  formed  for  promoting  the  catholic  religion  in  Eng- 
land. 

Notwithstanding  the  king's  prejudices,  all  the 
chief  offices  of  the  crown  continued  ftill  in  the  hands  of 
proteftants.  Rochefter  was  treafurer ;  his  brother  Cla- 
rendon chamberlain  ;  Godolphin  chamberlain  to  the 
queen ;  Sunderland  fecretary  of  ftate ;  Halifax  prefident 
of  the  council.  This  nobleman  had  flood  in  oppofjtion 
to  James  during  the  laft  years  of  his  brother's  reign  ;  and 
when  he  attempted,  on  the  acceffion,  to  make  fome  apo- 
logy for  his  late  mcafures,  the  king  told  him,  that  he 
would  forget  every  thing  paft,  except  his  behaviour  dur- 
ing the  bill  of  exclufion.  On  other  occafions,  however, 
James  appeared  not  of  {o  forgiving  a  temper.  When 
the  principal  exclufionifts  came  to  pay  their  refped^s  to 
the  new  fovereign,  they  either  were  not  admitted,  or 
were  received  very  coldly,  fometimes  even  with  frowns. 
This  condu£l  might  fuit  the  chara6ter,  which  the  king  fo 
much  affe^^ed,  of  fmcerity  :  But  by  fhov/ino;,  that  a 
king  of  England  could  refcnt  the  quarrels  of  a  duke  of 
York,  he  gave  his  people  no  high  idea  either  of  his 
lenity  or  magnanimity. 

On  all  occafions,    the  king  was  open  in  declaring, 
that  men  muft  now  look  for  a  moie  adlive  and  more 

0  vigilant 
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vigilant  o-overnment,  and  that  he  would  retain  no  miiilf-  CHAP, 
l^rs,  who  did  not  praciife  an  unreferved  obedience  to  his  \_-^-  _j 
commands.     We  are  not  indeed  to  look  for  the  fprings  of     ^^5* 
his  adminiftration  fo  much  In  his  council  and  chief  officers 
of  ftate,   as   in  his  own  temper,    and  in   the  charadler  of 
thofe  perfons,  with  whom  he  fecretly  confulted.     The 
queen  had  great  influence  over  him  ;  a  woman  of  fplrlt, 
whofe  condu6l  had  been  popular  till  fhe  arrived  at  that 
high  dignity.     She  was  much  governed  by  the   priefts, 
efpeciaily  the  jefuits ;  and  as  thefe  were  alfo  the  king's  fa- 
vourites, all  public  meafures  were  taken  originally  from 
the  fuggeflions  of  thefe  men,   and  bore  evident  marks  of 
their  ignorance  in  government,  and  of   the  violence  of 
their  religious  zeal. 

The  king  however  had  another  attachment,  feemingly 
not  very  confiftent  with  this  devoted  regard  to  his  queen 
and  to  his  priefts  :  It  was  to  Mrs.  Sedley,  whom  he 
foon  after  created  countefs  of  Doichefter,  and  who 
expected  to  govern  him  with  the  fame  authority,  which 
theduchefs  of  Portfmouth  had  poflefied  during  the  former 
reign.  But  James,  who  had  entertained  the  ambition 
of  converting  his  people,  was  told,  that  the  regularity  of 
his  life  ought  to  correfpond  to  the  fanclity  of  his  inten- 
tions^ and  he  was  prevailed  with  to  remove  Mrs.  Sedley 
from  court :  A  refolutlon  in  which  he  had  not  the  cou- 
rage to  perfevere.  Good  agreement  between  the  miftrefs 
and  the  confefTor  of  princes  is  not  commonly  a  difficult 
matter  to  compafs:  But  in  the  prefent  cafe  thefe  two  po- 
tent engines  of  command  were  found  very  incompatible. 
Mrs.  Sedley,  who  poiTelTed  all  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of 
her  father.  Sir  Charles,  made  the  priefts  and  their  coun- 
fels  the  perpetual  obje6l  of  her  raillery;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  but  they,  on  their  part,  redoubled  their  ex- 
hortations with  their  penitent  to  break  off  (o  criiriinal  an  . 
5ittachmeiit. 

Haw 
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How  little  inclination  foever  the  king,  as  well  as  his 
queen  and  priefts,  might  bear  to  an  Englifh  parliament, 
it  was  abfolutely  necefTary,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign, 
to  fummon  that  aflembly.  The  low  condition,  to  which 
the  whigs  or  country  party  had  fallen  during  the  laft 
years  of  Charles's  reign,  the  odium  under  which  they 
laboured  on  account  of  the  Rye-houfe  confpiracy  ;  thefe 
caufes  made  that  party  meet  with  little  fuccefs  in  the 
eledions.  The  general  refignation  too  of  the  char- 
ters had  made  the  corporations  extremely  dependent ;  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  court,  though  little  affifted, 
at  that  time,  by  pecuniary  influence,  were  become  very 
prevalent.    The  new  houfe  of  commons,  therefore,  con- 

A  p3rlta« 

lacnt.         fifted  almoft  entirely  of  zealous  tories  and  churchmen ;  and 
were  of  confequence  ftrongly  biafTed,  by  their  aiFe(3:ions 
in  favour  of  the  meafures  of  the  crown. 

19th  of  '^"^  difcourfe,  which  the  king  made  to  the  parlia- 

Wajf.  ment,  was  more  fitted  to  work  on  their  fears  than  their 

affijclions.  He  repeated  indeed,  and  with  great  folem- 
nity,  the  promife  which  he  had  made  before  the  privy- 
council,  of  governing  according  to  the  laws,  and  of 
preferving  the  eftablifhed  religion  :  But  at  the  fame  time 
he  told  them,  that  he  pofitively  expe<5led  they  would  fet- 
tle his  revenue,  and  during  life  too,  as  in  the  time  of 
his  brother,  "  I  might  ufe  many  arguments,"  faid  he, 
*'  to  inforce  this  demand  ;  the  benefit  of  trade,  the  fup- 
*'  port  of  the  navy,  the  neceflities  of  the  crown,  and 
*'  the  well-being  of  the  government  itfelf,  which  I  muft 
*'  not  fufFer  to  be  precarious  :  But  I  am  confident,  that 
*'  your  own  confideration  and  your  fenk  of  what  is  juft 
*'  and  reafonable,  will  fuggefl  to  you  whatever  on  this 
•'  occafion  might  be  enlarged  upon.  There  is  indeed 
*'  one  popular  argument,"  added  he,  "  which  may  be 
*«  urged  againft  compliance  with  my  demand  :  Men  may 
<^  think,  that  by  feeding  me  from  time  to  time  with  fuch 

''  fupplies 
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•^  fupplies  as  they  think  convenient,  they  will  better  fe-  C  H  a  p, 
**  cure  frequent  meetings  of  parliament:  But  as  this  is  ._.- _ ,^ 
•«  the  firft  time  I  fpeak  to  you  from  the  throne,   I  muft     J6S5. 
**  plainly  tell  you,  that  fuch  an  expedient  would  be  very 
*'  improper  to  employ  with  me,    and  that  the  belt  way 
**  to  engage  me  to  meet  you  often  is  always  to  ufe  me 
«  well." 

•  It  was  eafy  to  interpret  this  language  of  the  king's. 
He  plainly  intimated,  that  he  had  refources  in  his  prero- 
gative for  fupporting  the  government,  independent  of 
their  fupplies ;  and  that  fo  long  as  they  complied  with 
his  demands,  he  would  have  recourfe  to  them ;  but  that 
any  ill  ufage  on  their  part  would  fet  him  free  from  thofc 
meafuresof  government,  which  he  feemed  to  regard  more 
•as  voluntary  than  as  necefTary.  It  muft  be  confefied,  that 
no  parliament  in  England  was  ever  placed  in  a  more  criti- 
cal fituation,  nor  where  more  forcible  arguments  could  be 
urged,  either  for  their  oppofition  to  the  court,  or  their 
compliance  with  it. 

It  was  faid  on  the  one  hand,  that  jealoufy  of  roya!  Reafons  fcr 
power  was  the  very  bafis  of  the  Englifh  conftitution,  and  a  revenj^ 
the  principle,  to  which  the  nation  was  beholden  for  all  *^^ri^5  li^f* 
that  liberty,  which  they  enjoy  above  the  fubjedtsof  other 
monarchies.  That  this  jealoufy,  though,  at  different 
periods,  it  may  be  more  or  lefs  intenfe,  can  never  fafely 
be  laid  afleep,  even  under  the  beft  and  wifeft  princes. 
That  the  chara6ter  of  the  prefent  fovereign  afforded  caufe 
for  the  higheft  vigilance,  by  reafon  of  the  arbitrary  prin- 
ciples, which  he  had  imbibed  ^  and  ftill  more,  by  reafon 
of  his  religious  zeal,  which  it  is  impoffible  for  him  ever 
to  gratify,  without  affuming  more  authority  than  the 
conftitution  allows  him.  That  power  is  to  be  watched 
in  its  very  firft  encroachments ;  nor  is  any  thing  ever 
gained  by  timidity  and  fubmillion.  That  every  concef- 
fion  adds  new  force  to  ufurpation  i   and  at  the  fame  time,, 

bv 
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C  HA  P,|yy  dlfcovering  the  daflardly  difpofitions  of  the  people, 

H ^^ /Infpires  it  with   new  courage  and  enterprize.     That  ai 

i^^S*  arms  were  intrufled  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  prince, 
no  check  remained  upon  him  but  the  dependent  condi- 
tion of  his  revenue;  a  fecurity  therefore  which  it  would 
be  the  mod  egregious  folly  to  abandon.  That  all  the 
other  barriers,  which,  of  late  years,  had  been  ere^^cd 
againft  arbitrary  power,  would  be  found,  without  this 
capital  article,  to  be  rather  pernicious  and  deftrudtive. 
That  new  limitations  in  the  conftitution  flimulated  the 
monarches  inclination  to  furmount  the  lav/s,  and  required 
frequent  meetings  of  parliament,  in  order  to  repair  ail 
the  breaches,  which  either  time  or  violence  may  have 
made  upon  that  complicated  fabric.  That  recent  ex- 
perience during  the  reign  of  the  late  king,  a  prince  who 
wanted  neither  prudence  nor  moderation,  had  fufficiently 
proved  the  Iblidity  of  all  thefe  maxims.  That  his  par- 
liament, having  ralhly  fixed  his  revenue  for  life,  and  at 
the  fame  time  repealed  the  triennial  bill,  found  that  they 
thcmfclves  were  no  longer  of  importance,  and  that  li- 
berty, not  protected  by  national  alTemblles,  was  expofed 
to  every  outrage  and  violation.  And  that  the  more 
openly  the  king  made  an  unreafonable  demand,  the  more 
obflinately  ought  it  to  be  refufed  ;  fince  it  is  evident,  that 
his  purpofe  in  making  it  cannot  poflibly  bejufl:ifiable» 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  urged,  that  the  rule  of  watch* 
ing  the  very  firft  encroachments  of  power  could  only 
have  place,  Vv'here  the  oppofition  to  it  could  be  regular,' 
peaceful,  and  legal.  That  though  the  rcfufal  of  the 
king's  prefent  demand  might  feem  of  this  nature,  yet  in 
reality  it  involved  confcquences,  which  led  much  farther 
than  at  firft  fight  might  be  apprehended.  That  theking  in 
his  fpeech  had  intimated,  that  he  had  refources  in  his 
prerogative,  which,  in  cafe  of  oppofition  from  parliamenty 
'  he  thought  himfelf  fully  entitled  to  employ.     That  if 

the 
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the  parliament  openly  difcovered  an  intention  of  reduc-C  ha  p. 

ino-  him  to  dependence,  matters  muft  prefently  be  brought  ^ ^^^ 

to  a  crifis,  at  a  time  the  moft  favourable  to  his  caufe,     »685, 
which  his  moft  fanguine  wiflies  could  ever  have  promifed 
him.     That  if  we  caft  our  eyes  abroad,  to  the  ftate  of 
affairs  on  the  continent,  and  to  the  fituation  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  J   or,  what   is  of  more   importance,  if  we 
confider  the  difpofition  of  men's  minds  at  home,  every 
circumftance  would  be  found  adverfe  to  the  caufe  of  li- 
berty.    That  the  country  party,  during  the  late  reign,  by 
their  violent,   and   in  many  refpe6ls   unjuftifiable  mea- 
fures  in  parliament,  by  their  defperate  attempts  out  of 
parliament,  had  expofed  their  principles  to  general  hatred, 
and    had    excited  extreme  jealoufy   in  all  the    royalifts 
and  zealous  churchmen,  who  now  formed  the  bulk  of 
the  nation.     That  it  v/ould   not  be  acceptable  to  that 
party  to  fee  this  king  worfe  treated  than  his   brother  in. 
point  of   revenue,    or   any  attempts  made    to  keep  the 
crown   in  dependence.     That  they  thought  parliaments 
as  liable  to  abufe  as  courts,  and  defired  not  to  fee  things 
in  a  fituation,  where  the  king  could  nor,  if  he  found  it 
necelTary,   either  prorogue  or  difTolve   thofe    aflemblies. 
That  if  the  prefent  parliament,  by  making  great  concef- 
ilons,    could  gain  the  king*s  confidence,  and  engage  him 
to  obferve   the  promifes   now  given  them,  every  thing 
would  by  gentle  methods  fucceed  to  their  wifhes.     That 
if,  on  the  contrary,  after  fuch  inftances  of  compliance, 
he  formed  any  defigns  on  the  liberty  and  religion  of  the 
nation,   he  would,  in  the  eyes   of  all  mankind,  render 
himfelf    altogether  inexcufable,   and   the    whole  people 
would  join  in  oppofition  to  him.     That  refiftance  could 
fcarcely  be  attempted  twice  ;  and  there  was  therefore  the 
greater  neceflity   for  waiting  till   time  and  incidents  had 
fully  prepared  the  nation  for  it.     That  the  king's  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  popery,  though  in  the  main  perciciour, 

were 
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CHAP,  were  vet  fo  far  fortunate,  that  they  rendered  the  con- 

LXX. 

\'  ^  '  ynpYJnn  infeparable  between  the  national  religion  and  na- 
,|6^5*  tional  liberty.  And  that  if  any  illegal  attempts  were 
afterwards  made,  the  church,  which  was  at  prefent  the 
chief  fupportof  the  crown,  would,  furely  catch  the  alarm, 
and  would  foon  difpofe  the  people  to  an  eiFe6lual  reftft- 
ance. 

These  lail  reafons,  enforced  by  the  prejudices  of 
party,  prevailed  in  parliament;  and  the  commons,  beildes 
giving  thanks  for  the  king's  fpeech,  voted  unanimoufly, 
that  they  would  fettle  on  his  prefent  majefly  during  life 
all  the  revenue  enjoyed  by  the  late  king  at  the  time  of 
his  demife.  That  they  might  not  detract  from  this  gene- 
rofity  by  any  fymptoms  of  diftruft,  they  alfo  voted  unani- 
moufly,  that  the  houfe  entirely  relied  on  his  majefty's 
royal  word  and  repeated  declarations  to  fupport  the  reli- 
,gion  of  the  church  of  England  ;  but  they  added,  that 
that  religion  was  dearer  to  them  than  their  lives.  The 
fpeaker,  in  prefenting  the  revenue- bill,  took  care  to  in- 
form the  king  of  their  vote  with  regard  to  religion  -,  but 
could  not,  by  fo  fignal  a  proof  of  confidence,  extort 
from  him  one  word,  in  favour  of  that  religion,  on  which, 
he  told  his  majefty,  they  fet  fo  high  a  value.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  grounds  of  fufpicion,  which  this  filence  af- 
forded, the  houfe  continued  in  the  fame  liberal  difpofi- 
.'•tion.  The  king  having  demanded  a  farther  fupply  for 
the  navy  and  other  purpofes,  they  revived  thofe  duties  on 
., .wines  and  vinegar,  which  had  once  been  enjoyed  by  the 
late  king ;  and  they  added  fome  impofitions  on  tobacco 
and  fugar.  This  grant  amounted  on  the  whole  to  about 
fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year. 

The  houfe  of  lords  were  in  a  humour  no  lefs  com- 
pliant. They  even  went  fome  lengths  towards  breaking 
in  pieces  all  the  remains  of  the  popifh  plot  j  that  once 
formidable  engine  of  bigotry  and  fadion. 

A  LITTLE 
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A  LITTLE  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,   Oates  C  ^^  P* 

had  been  tried  for  perjury  on  two  indikSlments.     One  for ^^ , 

depofino;,  that  he  was  prefent  at  a  confult  of  iefuits  in      '6S5 

*^  ^'  '^  •'  Gates  con- 

London  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  1679:    Another  for  vidied  of 

depofing,  that  father  Ireland  was  in  London  between  the  P^'J"^>' 
eighth  and  twelfth  of  Auguft,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
September  in  the  fame  year.  Never  criminal  was  con- 
vi6led  on  fuller  and  more  undoubted  evidence.  Two  and 
twenty  perfons,  who  had  been  ftudents  at  St.  Omers, 
mod  of  them  men  of  credit  and  family,  gave  evidence, 
that  Oates  had  entered  into  that  feminary  about  Chrift- 
mas  in  the  year  1678,  and  had  never  been  abfent  but 
one  night,  till  the  month  of  July  following.  Forty- 
feven  witnelTes,  perfons  alfo  of  untainted  charadler,  de- 
pofed  that  father  Ireland,  on  the  third  of  Auguft,  1679^ 
had  gone  to  Stafford  (hi  re,  where  he  refided  till  the  middle 
of  September  ;  and,  what  fome  years  before  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  very  material  circumdancc,  nine  of 
thefe  witnefles  were  proteftants,  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. Oates*s  fentence  was,  to  be  fined  a  thoufand 
marks  on  each  indictment,  to  be  whipped  on  two  dif-  • 
ferent  days  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and  from  Newgate 
to  Tyburn,  to  be  imprifoncd  during  life,  and  to  be  pil- 
loried five  times  every  year.  The  impudence  of  the  m.art 
fupported  itfelf  under  the  convi(5tion,  arid  his  courage 
under  the  punifhment.  He  made  folemn  appeals  to  Hea- 
ven, and  proteftations  of  the  veracity  of  his  teflimony  : 
Though  the  whipping  was  fo  cruelj  that  it  v^as  evidently 
the  intention  of  the  court  to  put  him  to  death  by  that 
punifliment,  he  was  enabled,  by  the  care  of  his  friends, 
to  recover  :  And  he  lived  to  king  William's  reign  ; 
when  a  penfion  of  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  was  fettled 
on  him.  A  confiderable  number  ftill  adhered  to  him  in 
his  diftrefies,  and  regarded  him  as  the  martyr  of  the 
proteftant  caufe.  The  populace  were  affe6led  with  the 
Vol.  VIIL  Q,  %ht 
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CHAP,  firvht  of  a   punifhment,  more  fevere  than  is  commonly 

LXX.  O  r  ^  / 

i       ^  '    .  Inflicted  in  England.     And  the  fentence  of  perpetual  im- 
1635.      pnTonment  was  deemed  illegal. 

The  convi6lion  of  Oates^s  perjury  was  taken  notice 
of  by  the  houfe  of  peers.  Befides  freeing  the  popifh  lords, 
Powis,  Arundel,  Bellafis,  and  Tyrone,  together  with  Dan- 
by,  from  the  former  impeachment  by  the  commons,  they 
went  fo  far  as  to  vote  a  reverfal  of  Stafford's  attainder,  on 
account  of  the  falfliood  of  that  evidencCj  on  which  he 
had  been  condemned.  This  bill  fixed  fo  deep  a  reproach 
on  the  former  proceedings  of  the  exclufioniffs,  that  it 
met  with  great  oppofition  among  the  lords ;  and  it  was 
at  laft,  after  one  reading,  dropped  by  the  commons. 
Though  the  reparation  of  injuflice  be  the  fecond  honour, 
which  a  nation  can  attain  ;  the  prefent  emergence  feemed 
very  improper  for  granting  fo  full  a  juftification  to  the 
catholics,  and  throwing  fo  foul  a  flain  on  the  proteftants. 
Mon-  The  courfe  of  parliamentary  proceedings  was  inter- 

iriouth's  in-j.yp{-g(]  j^y  ^v^g  ncws  of  Monmouth's  arrival  in  the  wefl 

vaficn,  r  J 

with  three  fhips  from  Holland.  No  fooner  was  this  in- 
telligence conveyed  to  the  parliament,  than  they  voted, 
that  they  vv^ould  adhere  to  his  mjajefly  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes.  They  pafTed  a  bill  of  attainder  agalnft  Mon- 
mouth ;  and  they  granted  a  fupply  of  four  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  for  fupprefiing  his  rebellion.  Having  thug 
ftrengthened  the  hands  of  the  king,  they  adjourned  them- 
felves. 

Monmouth,  when  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom, 
during  the  late  reign,  had  retired  to  Holland;  and  as  it 
v/as  well  known,  that  he  ftill  enjoyed  the  favour  of  his 
indulgent  father,  all  marks  of  honour  and  diflinflion  were 
bellowed  upon  him  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  After  the 
acceflion  of  James,  the  prince  thought  it  necefTary  to 
difmifs  Monmouth  and  all  his  followers  ;  and  that  illuf- 
trious  fiio^itive  retired  to  BrufT^Is.  Findino^  himfelf  ffili 
I  purfued 
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purfued  by  the  king's  feveritv,  he  was  puftied,  contrary  ^  J\,^  ^'» 
to  his  judgment  as  well  as  inclination,  to  make  a  rain  v.,.^^ — ^ 
and  premature  attempt  upon  England.  He  faw  that  James  ^^^5* 
had  lately  mounted  the  throne,  not  only  without  oppofi- 
tion,  but  feemingly  with  the  good  will  and  afFe6lions  of 
his  fubjeds.  A  parliament  was  "fitting,  which  difcovered 
the  greateft  difpofition  to  comply  with  the  king,  and 
whofe  adherence,  he  knew,  would  give  a  fan6tion  and 
authority  to  all  public  meafures.  The  grievances  of  this 
reign  were  hitherto  of  fmall  importance  ;  and  the  peo- 
ple were  not  as  yet  in  a  difpofition  to  remark  them  with 
great  feverity.  All  thefe  ccnfiderations  occurred  to  Mon- 
mouth; but  fuch  was  the  impatience  of  his  followers, 
and  fuch  the  precipitate  humour  of  Argyle,  who  fet 
out  for  Scotland  a  little  before  him,  that  no  reafons  could 
be  attended  to  ;  and  this  unhappy  man  was  driven  upon 
his  fate. 

The  imprudence,  however,  of  this  enterprize  did  not  nth  June, 
at  firft  appear.  Though  on  his  landing  at  Lime  in  Dor- 
fet/hire,  he  had  fcarcely  a  hundred  followers  ;  fo  popu- 
lar was  his  name,  that  in  four  days  he  had  aflembled 
above  two  thoufand  horfe  and  foot.  They  were  indeed, 
almofl  all  of  them,  the  loweH:  of  the  people;  and  the 
declaration,  which  he  publifned,' was  chiefly  calculated  to 
fuit  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  or  the  mod  bigottcd  of 
the  whig-party.  He  called  the  k'lng^  duke  of  York  ;  and 
denominated  him  a  traitor,  a  tyrant,  an  aflaflin,  and  a 
popifh  ufurper.  He  imputed  to  him  the  fire  of  London, 
the  murder  of  Godfrey  and  of  EiTex,  nay  the  pcifoning'of 
the  late  king.  And  he  invited  all  the  people  to  join  in 
oppofition  to  his  tyranny. 

The  duke  of  Albemarle,  fon  to  him  who  had  reflored 
the  royal  family,  aiTemiblcd  the  militia  of  Devonfhire  to 
the  number  of  4000  men,  and  took  poft  at  Axminfter,  in 

Q^  2  ordei: 
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CHAP,  order  to  oppofc  the  rebels  ;  but  obferving,  that  his  troops 
V    -^-   _f  bore  a  great  afFe6lion  to  Monmouth,  he  thought  proper 
>685.      jQ  retire.      Monmouth,  though    he   had  formerly  given 
many  proofs  of  perfonal  courage,  had   not  the  vigour  of 
mind  requifite  for  an  undertaking  of  this  nature.     From 
an  ill  grounded  diffidence  of  his  men,  he  negle(?led  to  at- 
tack Albemarle ;    an  eafy  enterprize,  by  which  he  might 
both  have  acquired  credit  and  have  fupplied  himfelf  with 
arms.     Lord  Gray,  who  commanded  his  horfe,  difcovered 
himfelf  to  be  a  notorious  coward  ;  yet  fuch  was  the  foft- 
nefs  of   Monmouth's  nature,  that  Gray  was  ftill  con- 
tinued in  his  command.     Fletcher  of  Salton,  a  Scotch- 
man,  a  man  of  fignal  probity  and  fine  genius,  had  been 
engaged  by  his  republican  principles  in  this  enterprize, 
and  commanded  the  cavalry  together  with  Gray  :    But 
beino-  infulted  by  one,   who  had  newly  joined  the  army, 
and  whofe  horfe  he  had  in  a  hurry  made  uCe  of,  he  was 
prompted   by  paffion,  to  which  he  was  much  fubjecfl,  to 
difcharge  a  piftol  at  the  man  ;    and  he  killed  him  on  the 
fpot.    This  incident  obliged  him  immediately  to  leave  the 
camp  ;    and  the  lofs  of  fo  gallant  an  officer  was  a  great 
prejudice  to  Monmouth's  enterprize. 

The  next  ftation  of  the  rebels  was  Taunton,  a  difafr 
fe61:ed  town,  which  gladly  and  even  fondly  received 
them,  and  re-inforced  them  with  confiderable  numbers. 
Twenty  young  maids  of  fome  rank  prefented  Monmouth 
with  a  pair  of  colours  of  their  handiwork,  together  with 
a  copy  of  the  bible.  Monmouth  was  here  perfuaded  to 
take  upon  him  the  title  of  king,  and  aflert  the  legitimacy 
of  his  birth  j  a  claim,  which  he  advanced  in  his  firft  de« 
claration,  but  whofe  difcuffion  he  was  determined,  he 
then  faid,  during  fome  time  to  poftpone.  His  numbers 
had  now  increafed  to  fix  thoufand  ;  and  he  was  obliged 
every  day,  for  want  of  arms,  to  difmifs  a  great  many, 

who 
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xvho  crowded  to  his  ftandard.     He  entered  Bridp-ewater,  chap. 

LXX 

Wells,   Frome  ;    and  was  proclaimed  in  all  thefe  places  :  * '_> 

But  forgetting,   that  fuch  defperate  enterprizes  can  only      ^^"^5* 
be  rendered  fuccefsful  by  the  mod  adventurous  courage, 
he  allowed  the  expectations  of  the  people  to  languifh, 
without  attempting  any  confiderable  undertaking. 

While  Monmouth,  by  his  imprudent  and  mifplaced 
caution,  was  thus  wafting  time  in  the  Weil,  the  king 
employed  himfelf  in  making  preparations  to  oppofe  him. 
Six  regiments  of  Britifh  troops  were  called  over  from 
Holland  :  The  army  was  confiderably  augmented  :  And 
regular  forces,  to  the  number  of  3000  men,  were  dif- 
patched  under  the  command  of  Fevcrfham  and  Churchill, 
in  order  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  rebels. 

Monmouth,  obferving  chat  no  confiderable  men  joined 
him,   finding  that  an  infurreclion,  which  was  projedled  « 

in  the  city,  had  not  taken  place,  and  hearing  that  Argyle, 
his  confederate,  was  already  defeated  and  taken ;  funk 
into  fuch  defpondencv,  that  he  had  once  refolved  to  with- 
drav/  himfelf,  and  leave  his  unhappy  followers  to  their 
fate.  His  folio v/ers  expreiled  more  courage  than  their 
leader,  and  feemed  determined  to  adhere  to  him  in  every 
fortune.  The  negligent  difpofition,  made  by  Feverfiiam,  ^th  July, 
invited  Monmouth  to  attack  the  kin-^'s  armiv  at  Sedo-e-  ^'^""'"O"'^ 

,  .  ^  deleatcd. 

moor  near  Bridgewater  ;  and  his  men  in  this  action 
ihowed  what  a  native  courage  and  a  principle  of  duty^ 
even  when  unaffifted  by  difcipline,  is  able  to  perform. 
They  threw  the  veteran  forces  into  diforder^  drove  them 
from  their  ground  ;  continued  the  fio-ht  till  their  ammu- 
nition  failed  them  j  and  would  at  laft  have  obtained  a 
vidtory,  had  not  the  mIfcondu(51:  of  Monmouth  and  the 
cowardice  of  Gray  prevented  it.  After  a  combat  of  three 
hours  the  rebels  gave  way ;  and  were  followed  with  great 
flaughter.      About   1500  fell  in  the  battle  and  purfuir, 

Q.  3  AkA 
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CHAP.  An,j  thus  was  concluded  in  a  few  weeks  this  enterprize, 

L^ ^^ ^raihly  undertaken,  and  feebly  conducted. 

1685.  Monmouth  B?.d  from  the  field  of  battle  a'- eve  twenty 

miles  till  his  horfe  funk  under  him.  He  then  changed 
cloaths  with  a  peafant  in  order  to  conceal  himfelf.  The 
peafanr  was  difcovered  by  the  purfueis,  who  now  redoubled 
the  diligence  of  their  fearch.  At  laft,  the  unhappy 
Monmouth  was  found,  lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch, 
and  covered  with  fern  :  His  body  deprefTcd  with  fatigue  . 
and  hunger  ;  his  mind  by  the  m.emory  of  paft  misfortunes, 
by  the  profpetSl  of  future  difafters.  Human  nature  is  un- 
equal to  fuch  calamitous  fituations ;  much  more,  the 
temper  of  a  man,  foftened  by  early  profperity,  and  accuf- 
tomed  to  value  himfelf  folely  on  military  bravery.  He 
burft  into  tears  v/nen  feized  by  his  enemies  ;  and  he 
fcemed  fall  to  indulge  the  fond  hope  and  defire  of  life. 
Though  he  might  have  known,  from  the  greatnefs  of  his 
I  cv/n  offences,  and  the  feverity  of  Jam.es's  temper,  that  no 

mercy  could  be  expe£l;ed,  he  wrote  him  the  moft  fub- 
miliive  letters,  and  conjured  him  to  fpare  the  iflue  of  a 
brother,  Vvho  had  ever  been  fo  firongly  attached  to  his 
intereft.  James,  finding  fuch  fymptoms  of  depreffion 
and  defpondency  in  the  unhappy  prifoner,  admitted  him 
to  his  prefence,  in  hopes  of  extorting  a  difcovery  of  his 
accomplices :  But  Monmouth  would  not  purchafe  life, 
however  loved,  at  the  price  of  Co  m.uch  infamy.  Finding 
all  efforts  vain,  he  afiTumed  courage  from  defpair,  and 
prepared  himfelf  for  death,  with  a  fpirit,  better  fuited  to. 
his  rank  and  chara£l:er.  This  favourite  of  the  people  was 
attended  to  the  fcaffold  with  a  plentiful  effufion  of  tears. 

and  exe-      He  warned  the  executioner   not  to  fall  into  the  error,  • 

3ah*Tuly.  which  he  had  committed  in. beheading  P^^uflel,  where  it 
had  been  necelfary  to  repeat  the  blow.  This  precaution 
ferved  only  to  difmay  the  executioner.    He  flruck  a  feeble 

blow 
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blow  on  Monmouth,  who  raifed  his  head  from  the  block,  c  11  a  p. 
and  looked  him  in  the  face,  as  if  reproaching  him  for  his.     -,-'-f 
failure.     He  gently  laid  down  his  head  a  fecond  time  ;      16S5. 
and  the  executioner  ftruck  him  again  and  again  to  no  pur- 
pofe.     He  then  threw  afide  the  ax,  and  cried  out  that  he 
was  incapable  of  finifhing  the  bloody  office.     The  flierifiT 
obliged  him  to  renew  the  attempt ;   and  at  two  blows 
more  the  head  was  fevered  from  the  body. 

Thus  periflied  in  the  thirty-fixth  year  of  his  age  a  no- 
bleman, who,  in  lefs  turbulent  times,  was  well  qualified 
to  be  an  ornament  of  the  court,  even  to  be  ferviceable  to 
his  country.  The  favour  of  his  prince,  the  carefies  of 
faftion,  and  the  allurements  of  popularity,  feduced  him 
into  enterprizes,  which  exceeded  his  capacity.  The 
good-will  of  the  people  ftill  followed  him  in  every  for- 
tune. Even  after  his  execution,  their  fond  credulity  flat- 
tered them  with  hopes  of  feeing  him  once  more  at  their 
head.  They  believed,  that  the  perfon  executed  was  not 
Monmouth,  but  one,  v/ho,  having  the  fortune  to  refemt)!e 
him  nearly,  was  willing  to  give  this  proof  of  his  extreme 
attachment,  and  to  fufFer  death  in  his  ftead. 

This  victory,  obtained  by  the  king  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  would  naturally,  had  it  been  managed 
with  prudence,  have  tended  much  to  encreafe  his  pov/cr 
and  authority.  But  by  reafon  of  the  cruelty,  with  which 
it  was  profecuted,  and  of  the  temerity,  with  which  it 
afterv/ards  infpired  him,  it  Vv'as  a  principal  caufe  of  his 
fudden  ruin  and  dov/nfall. 

Such  arbitrary  principles  had  the  court  inftilled  into 
all  its  fervants,  that  Feveriham,  immediately  after  the 
vi6lory,  hanged  above  twenty  prifoners ;  and  was  pro- 
ceeding in  his  executions,  when  the  bifhop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  warned  him,  that  thefe  unhappy  men  v/ere  now  by 
law  entitled  to  a  trial,  and  that  their  execution  would  be 
deemed  a  real  murther.     This  remonftrance  however  did 

0^4.  not 
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CHAP,  not  flop  the  favage  nature  of  colonel  Kirke,  a  foldler  of 

t  .fortune^  who  had  Jong  ferved  at  Tanglers,  and  had  con- 

16S5.     tracled,   from  his  intercourfe  with  the  Moors,  an  inhu- 

Crncfty  of  •♦        j    r      f  •      V  1   •        r 

colonel       manity  lefs   known  in  European   and  in  free  countries. 

Kirke.  ^|.  j^jg  fij-ft  entry  into  Bridgewater,  he  hanged  nineteen 
prifoners  without  the  leaft  enquiry  into  the  merits  of  their 
caufe.  As  if  to  make  fport  with  death,  he  ordered  a  cer- 
tain number  to  be  executed,  while  he  and  his  company 
fhould  drink  the  king's  health,  or  the  queen's,  or  that  of 
chief-juftice  Jefferies.  Obferving  their  feet  to  quiver  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  he  cried  that  he  would  give  them 
mufic  to  their  dancing  ;  ^nd  he  immediately  commanded 
the  drums  to  beat  and  the  trumpets  to  found.  By  way  of 
experiment,  he  ordered  one  man  to  be  iiung  up  three 
times,  quellioning  him  at  each  interval,  whether  he  re- 
pented of  his  crime  :  But  the  man  obftinately  afferting, 
that,  nptwithftanding  the  paft,  he  ftill  would  willingly 
engage  in  the  fame  caufe,  Kirke  ordered  him  to  be  hung 
in  chains.  One  ftory,  commonly  told  of  him,  is  me- 
morable for  the  treachery,  as  well  as  barbarity,  which 
attended  it,  A  young  maid  pleaded  for  the  life  of  her 
brother,  and  fluni:^  herfelf  at  Kirke's  fcct^  armed  with  all 
the  charms,  which  beauty  and  innocence,  bathed  in  tears, 
could  beflovv  upon  her.  The  tyrant  was  inflamed  with 
defire,  not  foftened  into  love  or  clemency.  He  promifed 
to  grant  herrequeft,  provided  that  (he,  in  her  turn,  would 
be  equally  compliant  to  him.  The  maid  yielded  to  the 
conditions  :  But  after  {he  had  pafTed  the  night  with  him, 
the  wanton  favage,  next  morning,  (bowed  her  from  the 
'  window  her  brother,  the  darling  object  for  whom  fhe  had 
facrificed  her  virtue,  hanging  on  a  gibbet,  which  he  had 
fecretly  ordered  to  be  there  ere(5ted  for  the  execution. 
Rage  and  defpair  and  indignation  took  poflellion  of  her 
mind,  and  deprived  her  for  ever  of  her  fenfes.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  innocent  as  well  as  guilty, 

were 
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were  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  this  barbarian.     The  fol-  chap, 

diery  were  let  loofe  to  live  at  free  quarters;  and  his  owns *  _f 

regiment,  inftru6led  by  his  example,  and  encouraged  by      *^*S' 
his  exhortations,  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  a  particular 
manner  by  their  outrages.     By  way  of  pleafantry  he  ufed 
to  call  them  his  Iambs -^  an  appellation,  which  was  long 
remembered  with  horror  in  the  weft  of  England. 

The  violent  JefFeries  fucceeded  after  fome  interval; 
and  fhowed  the  people,  that  the  rigours  of  law  might 
equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  ravages  of  military  tyranny. 
This  man,  who  wantoned  in  cruelty,  had  already  given 
a  fpecimen  of  his  chara6ler  in  many  trials,  where  he  pre- 
fided  ;  and  he  now  fet  out  with  a  favage  joy,  as  to  a  full 
harvefl  of  death  and  defl:ru6lion.  He  began  at  Dorchef- 
ter;  and  thirty  rebels  being  arraigned,  he  exhorted  them, 
but  in  vain,  to  fave  him,  by  their  free  confeflion,  the 
trouble  of  trying  them  :  And  when  twenty-nine  were 
found  guilty,  he  ordered  them,  as  an  additional  punifti- 
ment  of  their  difobedience,  to  be  led  to  immediate  execu- 
tion. Moft  of  the  other  prifoners,  terrified  with  this 
example,  pleaded  guilty  ;  and  no  lefs  than  two  hundred 
and  ninety-two  received  fentcnce  at  Dorchefter.  Of 
thefe,  eighty  were  executed,  Exeter  was  the  next  ftage 
of  his  cruelty  :  Two  hundred  and  forty-three  were  there 
tried,  of  whom  a  great  number  were  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted. He  alfo  opened  his  commiflion  at  Taunton  and 
Wells;  and  every  where  carried  confternation  along  with 
him.  The  juries  were  fo  ftrucic  v/ith  his  menaces,  that 
they  gave  their  verdidl  with  precipitation  ;  and  many  in- 
nocent perfons,  it  is  faid,  were  involved  with  the  guilty. 
And  on  the  whole,  befides  thofe  who  were  butchered  by 
the  military  commanders,  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  are 
computed  to  have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  juftice.  The 
whole  country  was  ftrowed  with  the  heads  and  limbs  of 
traitors.     Every  village  almoft  beheld  the  dead  carcafs  of 

a  vi^retched 
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c  H  A  p.  a  wretched  inhabitant.     And  all  the  rigours  of  iuftice, 
1  '   I  unabated  by  any  appearance  of  clemency,  were  fully  dif- 

1685.     played  to  the  people  by  the  inhuman  Jefferies. 

Of  all  the  executions,  during  this  difmal  period,  the 
moft  remarkable  were  thofe  of  Mrs.  Gaunt  and  lady  Lifle, 
who  had  been  accufed  of  harbouring  traitors.  Mrs.  Gaunt 
was  an  anabaptift,  noted  for  her  beneficence,  which  fhe  ex- 
tended to  perfonsof  all  profeffions  and  perfuafions.  One 
of  the  rebels,  knowing  her  humane  difpofition,  had  re- 
courfe  to  her  in  his  diftrefs,  and  was  concealed  by  her. 
Hearing  of  the  proclamation,  which  oixered  an  indemnity 
and  rewards  to  fuch  as  difcovered  criminals,  he  betrayed 
his  benefa6lrefs,  and  bore  evidence  againft  her.  He  re- 
ceived a  pardon  as  a  recompence  for  his  treachery  j  fhe  was 
burned  alive  for  her  charity. 

Lady  Lisle  was  widow  of  one  of  the  re2:icides,  who 
had  enjoyed  great  favour  and   authority  under  Cromwel, 
and  who  having  fled,  after  the  reftoration,   to  Lauzanne 
in  Swifierland,  was  there  affailinated  by  three  Irifli  ruf- 
fians, who  hoped  to  make  their  fortune  by  this  piece  of 
fervice.     His  widow  was  now  profecuted  for  harbouring 
two  rebels   the  day  after  the  battle  of  Sedgem.oor ;    and  " 
JefFeries  puihed  on  the  trial  with  an  unrelenting  violence. 
In  vain  did  the  aged  prifoner  plead,  that  thefe  criminals 
had  been  put  into  no  proclamation  ;    had  been  convidted 
by  no  verdicl ;    nor  could   any  man  be  denominated  a 
traitor,  till  the  fcntence  of  fome  legal  court  was  palTed 
upon  him  :    That  it  appeared  not  by  any  proof,  that  {he 
was  fo  much  as  acquainted  with  the  guilt  of  the  perfons, 
or  had  heard  of  their  joining  the  rebellion  of  Monmouth; 
That  thouQ-h  (he  might  be  obnoxious  on  account  of  her 
family,  it  was  well  known,  that  her  heart  was  ever  loyal, 
and  that  no  perfon  in  England  had  fhed  more  tears  for 
that  tragical  event,   in  which  her  hufl^and  had  unfortu- 
nately borne  too  great  a  (hare  :    And  that  the  fame  prin- 

ciplesj 
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ciples,  which  (he  herfelf  had  ever   embraced,   (he  had  chap, 
carefully  initilled  into  her  fon,   and  had,   at  that  vpry-i       ^      j 
time,  fenthim  to  fight  againft  thofe  rebels,  whom  fhe  was      ^^^S- 
now  accufed  of  harbouring.      Though  thefe  arguments 
did  not  move  JefFeries,  they  had  influence  on  the  jury. 
Twice  they  feemed  inclined  to  bring  in  a  favourable  ver- 
di(5l :    They  were  as  often  fent  back  with  menaces  and 
reproaches  ;  and  at  laft  v/ere  conftrained  to  give  fentence 
againft  the  prifoner.      Notwithftanding  all  applications 
for  pardon,  the  cruel  fentence  was  executed.     The  king 
faid,  that  he  had  given  JefFeries  a  promife  not  to  pardon 
her  :  An  excufe,  which  could  ferve  only  to  aggravate  the 
blame  againft  himfelf. 

It  might  have  been  hoped,  that,  by  all  thefe  bloody 
executions,  a  rebellion,  fo  precipitate,  fo  ill  fupported, 
and  of  fuch  (hort  duration,  would  have  been  fuiiiclently 
expiated  :  But  nothing  could  fatiate  the  fpirit  of  rigour, 
which  poffeffed  the  adminifiration.  Even  thofe  multi- 
tudes, who  received  pardon,  were  obliged  to  atone  for 
their  guilt  by  fines,  which  reduced  them  to  beggary  ;  or 
where  their  former  poverty  made  them  incapable  of  pay- 
ing, they  were  condemned  to  cruel  v/hippings  or  fevere 
imprifonments.  Nor  could  the  innocent  efcape  the  hands, 
no  lefs  rapacious  than  cruel,  of  the  chief  juftice.  Pri- 
deaux,  a  gentleman  of  Devonshire,  being  throv/n  into 
prifon,  and  dreading  the  fevere  and  arbitrary  fpirit,  which 
at  that  time  met  with  no  controul,  was  obliged  to  buy 
his  liberty  of  JefFeries  at  the  price  of  fifteen  thoufand 
pounds  J  though  he  could  never  fo  much  as  learn  the  crime 
of  which  he  was  accufed. 

GooDENoUGH,  the  fedltlcus  under-fherlfF  of  London, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  moft  bloody  and  defperate 
part  of  the  Rye-houfe  confpiracy,  was  taken  prifoner  after 
the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  and  refolved  to  fave  his  own 
Jifcj  by  an  accufation  of  Cornifh,  the  fhcrifF,  whom  he 

knew 
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^  ^Y^  ^'  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  court.  Colonel 
i,  -  ■  *_.  "Riimfpy  jninpfl  him  in  the  accufation  ;  and  the  profecution 
1685.  vi'as  fo  haftened,  that  the  prifoner  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed  in  the  fpace  of  a  week.  The  perjury  of  the 
witnefles  appeared  immediately  after  ;  and  the  king  Teem- 
ed to  regret  the  execution  of  Cornifli.  He  granted  his 
eftate  to  his  family,  and  condemned  the  witneffes  to  per- 
petual imprifonment. 

The  injuflice  of  this  fentence  againfl:  Cornifli,  was  not 
wanted  to,  difguft  the  nation  with  the  court :  The  conti-^ 
nued  rigour  of  the  other  executions  had  already  imprefled 
an  univerfal  hatred  againfl  the  minifters  of  juftice,  at- 
tended with  compaiHon  for  the  unhappy  fufferers,  who, 
as  they  had  been  feduced  into  this  crime  by  miftaken  prin- 
ciples, bore  their  punlfliment  with  the  fpirit  and  zeal  of 
martyrs.  The  people  might  have  been  willing  on  this 
occafion  to  diftinguifli  between  the  king  and  his  minifters  : 
But  care  was  taken  to  prove,  that  the  latter  had  done  no- 
thing but  what  was  agreeable  to  their  mafter.  JefFeries, 
on  his  return,  was  immediately,  for  thofe  eminent  fer- 
vices,  created  a  peer ;  and  was  foon  after  veiled  with  the 
dignity  of  chancellor.  It  is  pretended,  however,  with 
fome  appearance  of  authority,  that  the  king  was  difpleafed 
with  thefe  cruelties,  and  put  a  flop  to  them  by  orders,  as 
foon  as  proper  information  of  them    was    conveyed   to 

him*. 

State  of      '     We  mufl  now  take  a  view  of  the  flate  of  affairs  in 

Scotland.  Scotland  3  where  the  fate  of  Argyle  had  been  decided  be- 
fore that  of  Monmouth.  Immediately  after  the  king's 
acceflion,  a  parliament  had  been  fummoned  at  Edinburgh  ; 
and  all  affairs  were  there  condu6led  by  the  duke  of  Queenf- 
berry  the  commiilioner,  and  the  earl  of  Perth  chancellor. 
The  former  had  refolved  to  make  an  entire  furrender  of 
the  liberties  of  his  country  ;    but  was  determined  flill  tp 

a  Life  of  lord  keeper  North,  p.  260,    K,  Jame8*8  Memoirs,  p.  144. 
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adhere  to  its  religion  :  The  latter  entertained  no  fcruple  c  h  a  p. 
of  paying  court  even  by  the  facrifice  of  both.     But  no  « 

courtier,  even  the  moft  proftitute,  could  go  farther  than  1^85. 
the  parliament  itfelf  tovv^ards  a  refignation  of  their  liber- 
ties. In  a  vote,  which  they  called  an  offer  of  duty,  after 
adopting  the  fabulous  hiftory  of  a  hundred  and  eleven 
Scottifli  monarchs,  they  acknowledged,  that  all  thefe 
princes,  by  the  primary  and  fundamental  law  of  the  ftate, 
had  been  vefted  v/ith  a  f olid  znd  abfolute  authority .  They 
declared  their  abhorrence  of  all  principles  and  pofitions, 
derogatory  to  the  king's  facred,  fupreme,  fovereign,  abfo- 
lute  power,  of  which  none,  they  faid,  whether  fingle  per- 
fons  or  collective  bodies,  can  participate,  but  in  depend- 
anceonhim  and  by  commillion  fromhim.  They  promifed, 
that  the  whole  nation,  between  fixteen  and  fixty,  fhall 
be  in  readinefs  for  his  majefty's  fervice,  where  and  as  oft 
as  it  fhall  be  his  royal  pleafure  to  require  them.  And 
they  annexed  the  whole  excife,  both  of  inland  and  foreign 
commodities,  for  ever  to  the  crown. 

All  the  other  a6ls  of  this  alTembly  favoured  of  the  fame 
fpirit.  They  declared  it  treafon  for  any  perfon  to  refufe 
the  teft,  if  tendered  by  the  council.  To  defend  the  obli- 
gation of  the  covenant,  fubjecSted  a  perfon  to  the  fame 
penalty.  To  be  prefent  at  any  conventicle,  was  made 
punifhable  with  death  and  confifcation  of  moveables. 
Even  fuch  as  refufed  to  give  teftimony,  either  in  cafes  of 
treafon  or  nonconformity,  were  declared  equally  punifh- 
able as  if  guilty  of  thofe  very  crimes  :  An  excellent  prelude 
to  all  the  rigours  of  an  inquifition.  It  mufl  be  confelTed, 
that  nothing  could  equal  the  abje«5l  fervility  of  the  Scottiih 
nation  during  this  period  but  the  arbitrary  feverity  of  the 
adminiflration. 

It  was  in  vain,  that  Argyle  fummoned  a  people,  fo  Argvie'sm. 
ioft  to  all  fenfe  of  liberty,  fo  degraded  by  repeated  indig-  '■'^*'^°» 
nities,  to  rife  in  vindication  of  their  violated  laws  and 

privileges. 
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CHAP,  privileges.     Even  thofe  vi'ho  declared  for  him,  v/ere,  for 

t  '    ithe  greater  part,  his  own  vafTals ;  men,  who,  if  pofTible, 

'^^S*  were  flill  more  funk  in  flavery  than  the  reft  of  the  nation. 
He  arrived,  after  a  profperous  voyage,  in  Argylefhire, 
attended  by  fome  fugitives  from  Holland  ;  among  the 
reft,  by  Sir  Patric  Hume,  a  man  of  mild  difpofitions, 
who  had  been  driven  to  this  extremity  by  a  continued 
train  of  opprefiion.  The  privy  council  was  beforehand 
apprized  of  Argyle*s  intentions.  The  whole  militia  of 
the  kingdom,  to  the  number  of  twenty-two  thoufand 
men,  were  already  in  arms  ;  and  a  third  part  of  them, 
with  the  regular  forces,  were  on  their  march  to  oppofe 
him.  All  the  confiderable  gentry  of  his  clan  were  thrown 
into  prifon.  And  two  fliips  of  war  were  on  the  coaft  to 
watch  his  motions.  Under  all  thefe  difcouraaements  he 
yet  made  a  fiiift,  partly  from  terror,  partly  from  affec- 
tion, to  colledi:  and  arm  a  body  of  about  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  men ;  but  foon  found  himfelf  furrounded  on 
all  fides  with  infuperable  difficulties.  His  arms  and  am- 
munition were  feized  :  His  provifions  cut  off:  The  mar- 
quefs  of  Athole  prefled  him  on  one  fide;  lord  Charles 
Murray  on  another;  the  duke  of  Gordon  hung  upon  his 

defeat  rear;  the  earl  of  Dunbarton  met  him  in  front.  His  fol- 
lowers daily  fell  off  from  him  ;  but  Argyle,  refolute  to 
perfevere,  broke  at  laft  with  the  fhattered  remains  of  his 
troops  into  the  difaffeiled  part  of  the  Low  Countries, 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  allure  to  him  by  declara- 
tions for  the  covenant.  No  one  ftiowed  either  courage 
or  inclination  to  join  him ;  and  his  fmall  and  ftill  de- 
creafing  army,  after  wandering  about  for  a  little  time, 
was  at  laft  defeated  and  diiiipated  without  an  enemy. 
Argyle  himfelf  was  feized   and  carried   to  Edinburgh  ; 

andexecu-  where,  after  enduring  many  indignities  with  a  gallant 
fpirit,  he  was  publicly  executed.  He  fuffered  on  the  for- 
mer unjuft  fentcnce,  which  had  been  paffed  upon  him. 

The 
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The  reft  of  his  followers  either  efcaped  or  v/ere  punifhed^  ha  ?♦ 
by  tranfportation  :    Rumbold  and  AylofFe,  two  Englifh-  v,,^,^.,^,..,^ 
men,  who  had  attended  Argyle  on  this  expedition,  were     '6^5* 
executed. 

The  king  was  fo  elated  with  this  continued  tide  of  9th  Nov, 
profperity  that  he  began  to  undervalue  even  an  Englifh  i„en"'^' 
parliament,  at  all  times  formidable  to  his  family;  and 
from  his  fpeech  to  that  afTembly,  which  he  had  aiTembled 
early  in  the  winter,  he  feems  to  have  thought  himfelf 
exempted  from  all  rules  of  prudence  or  neceflity  of  diffi- 
mulation.  He  plainly  told  the  two  houfcs,  that  the  mi- 
litia, which  had  formerly  been  fo  much  magnified,  was 
now  found,  by  experience  in  the  laft  rebellion,  to  be 
altoo^ether  ufelefs  ;  and  he  required  a  new  fupply,  in  order 
to  maintain  thofe  additional  forces,  which  he  had  levied. 
He  alfo  took  notice,  that  he  had  employed  a  great  many 
catholic  officers,  and  that  he  had,  in  their  favour,  dif- 
penfed  with  the  law,  requiring  the  teft  to  be  taken  by 
every  one  that  pofTefled  any  public  office.  And  to  cut 
fhort  all  oppofition,  he  declared,  that,  having  reaped  the 
benefit  of  their  fervice  during  fuch  times  of  danger,  he 
was  determined,  neither  to  expofe  them  afterwards  to  dif- 
grace,  nor  himfelf,  in  cafe  of  another  rebellion,  to  the 
want  of  their  affiftance. 

Such  violent  averfion  did  this  parliament  bear  to  op- 
pofition;  fo  great  dread  had  been  infilled  of  the  confe- 
quences  attending  any  breach  v/ith  the  kino-;  that  it  is 
probable,  had  he  ufed  his  difpenfrng  power  without  de- 
claring it,  no  enquiries  would  have  been  made,  and  time 
might  have  reconciled  the  nation  to  this  dangerous  exer- 
cife  of  prerogative.  But  to  invade  at  once  their  conftitu- 
tion,  to  threaten  their  religion,  to  eilablifh  a  ftanding 
army,  and  even  to  require  them,  by  their  concurrence, 
to  contribute  towards  all  thefe  meafures,  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  their  patience ;   and  tliey  began,  for  the  firft 

time. 
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^  Lxx  ^'  ^'"^^'  *^  difplay  fome  fmall  remains  of  Englifh  fpirit  and 
\      ^^J-^y  generofity.     When  the  king's  fpeech  was  taken  into  con- 
'685.     fideration  by  the  commons,  many  fevere  refledlions  were 
thrown  out  againft  the  prefent  meafures  ;   and  the  houfe 
"  was  with  feeming  difficulty  engaged  to  promife  in  a  ge- 
neral vote,   that  they   would   grant  fome  fupply.      But 
inftead  of  iinifhing  that  bufinefs,  which  could  alone  ren- 
der them  acceptable  to  the  king,  they  proceeded  to  exa- 
mine the  difpenfing  power ;  and  they  voted  an  addrefs  to 
the  king  againft  it.     Before  this  addrefs  was  prefented, 
they  refumed  the  confideration  of  ttie  fupply  ;  and  as  one 
million  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  were  demanded  by 
the  court,  and  two  hundred  thoufand  propofed   by  the 
country-party,    a  middle  courfe  was  chofen,   and  fevert 
hundred  thoufand,  after  fome  difpute,  were  at  laft  voted. 
The  addrefs  againft  the  difpenfing  power  was  exprefled  in 
the  moft  refpe£lful   and   fubmiffive  terms  ;    yet  was   it 
very  ill  received  by  the  king,  and  hi^  anfwer  contained  a 
flat  denial,  uttered  with  great  warmth  and  vehemence. 
The  commons  were  fo  daunted  with  this  reply,  that  they 
kept  filence  a  long  time ;   and  when  Coke,   member  for 
Derby,  rofe  up  and  faid,  "  I  hope  we  are  all  Englifhmen, 
*'  and  not  to  be  frightened  with  a  few  hard  words ;" 
fo  little  fpirit  appeared  in  that  aflembly,  often  fo  refrac- 
tory and  mutinous,  that  they  fent  him  to  the  Tower  for 
bluntly  expreffing  a  free  and  generous  fentiment.     They 
adjourned,  without  fixing  a  day  for  the  confideration  of 
his  majefty's  anfwer  ;   and  on  their  next  meeting,   they 
fubmiffively  proceeded  to  the  confideration  of  the  fupply, 
and  even  went  fo  far  as  to  eftablifli  funds  for  paying  the 
fum  voted,  in  nine  years  and  a  half.     The  king,   there- 
fore, had  in  effedl,  almoft  without  conteft  or  violence^ 
obtained  a  complete  vi6lory  over  the  commons ;  and  that 
aflembly,  inftead  of  guarding  their  liberties,  now  expofed 
to  manifeft  peril,  conferred  an  additional  revenue  on  the 

crown  i 
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crov/n  ;    and  by  rendering  the  king  in  fome  degree  Inde-  C  ha  p. 

pendent,    contributed   to   increafe    ihofe   dangers,    with  \ ^, » 

which  they  had  (o  much  reafon  to  be  alarmed.  ^^^s- 

The  next  oppofition  came  from  the  houfe  of  peers, 
which  has  not  commonly  taken  the  lead  on  thefe  occa- 
sions ;    and  even  from  the  bench  of  biihops,   where  the 
court  ufually  experts  the  greateft  complaifance  and  fub- 
miflion.     The  upper  houfc  had  been  brought,  in  the  firfl 
days  of  the  feffion,  to  give  general  thanks  for  the  king's 
fpeech ;    by  which    compliment  they   were    underftood, 
according-  to  the  practice  of  that  time,  to  have  acquiefced ' 
in  every  part  of  it :   Yet  notv/ithftanding  that  flep,  Comp- 
ton,  bifliop  of  London,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his 
brethren,  moved  that  a  day  fhould  be  appointed  for  tak- 
ing the  fpeech  into  confideration  :   He  was  feconded  by 
Halifax,    Nottingham,    and    Mordaunt.       Jefferies,    the 
chancellor,  oppofed  the  motion  ;   and  feemed  inclined  to 
ufe  in  that  houfe  the  fam>e  arrogance,  to  which  on  the 
bench  he  had  fo  long  been  accuftomed  :    But  he  v/as  foon 
taught  to  know  his  place  ;  and  he  proved,  by  his  beha- 
viour, that  Infolence,  when  checked,  naturally  fmks  into 
meannefs  and  cowardice.     The  bifliop  of  London's  mo- 
tion prevailed. 

The  king  might  reafonably  have  prefumed,  that,  even 
if  the  peers  fliould  fo  far  refume  courage  as  to  make  an 
application  againft  his  difpenfmg  power,  the  fame  {\:Gddy 
anfwer,  which  he  had  given  to  the  comm.ons,  would 
make  them  relapfe  info  the  fame  timidity;  and  he  might 
by  that  means  have  obtained  a  confiderable  fupp'y,  with- 
out making  any  conceflions  in  return.  But  fo  imperious 
was  his  temper,  fo  lofty  the  idea  which  he  had  entertain- 
ed of  his  ov/n  authority,  and  fo  violent  the  fchemes  fug- 
crsfled  by  his  own  bigotry  and  that  of  his  pricfts ;  that, 
.without  any  delay,  without  waiting  for  any  farther  pro- 
vocation, he  immediately  proceeded  to  a  prorogation. 
Vol.  VIIL  '•      R  He 
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CHAP.  He  continued  the  parliament  during  a  year  and  a  half  by 

V ^^J ,  four  more  prorogations ;    but  having  in  vain  tried  by  fe- 

1685.  parate  applications,  to  break  the  obftinacy  of  the  leading 
members,  he  at  laft  diflblved  that  aflembly.  And  as  it 
was  plainly  impoflible  for  him  to  find  among  his  proteftant 
fubjecls  a  fet  of  men  more  devoted  to  royal  authority,  it 
was  univerfally  concluded,  that  he  intended  thenceforth  to 
govern  entirely  without  parliaments.  . 

Never  king  mounted  the  throne  of  England  with 
greater  advantages  than  James ;  nay,  polTefTed  greater 
facility,  if  that  were  any  advantage,  of  rendering  himfelf 
and  his  poderity  abfolute  :  But  all  thefe  fortunate  clrcum- 
flances  tended  only,  by  his  own  mifcondu6l,  to  bring 
more  fudden  ruin  upon  him.  The  nation  feemed  dif- 
pofed  of  themfelves  to  refign  their  liberties,  had  he  not, 
at  the  fame  time,  made  an  attempt  upon  their  religion  : 
And"  he  might  even  have  fucceeded  in  furmounting  at 
once  their  liberties  and  religion,  had  he  condu£l:ed  his 
fchemes  with  common  prudence  and  difcretion.  Openly 
to  declare  to  the  parliament,  fo  early  In  his  reign,  his 
intention  to  difpenfe  with  the  tefts,  ftruck  an  univerfal 
alarm  throughout  the  nation  ;  infufed  terror  into  the 
church,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  chief  fupport  of 
monarchy  ;  and  even  difgufted  the  army,  by  whofe  means 
alone  he  could  now  purpofe  to  govern.  The  former  hor- 
ror againft  popery  was  revived  by  polemical  books  and 
fermons  ;  and  in  every  difpute  the  vicSlory  feemed  to  be 
gained  by  the  proteftant  divines,  who  were  heard  with 
more  favourable  ears,  and  who  managed  the  controverfy 
with  more  learning  and  eloquence.  But  another  inci- 
dent happened  at  this  time,  which  tended  mightily  to 
excite  the  animofity  of  the  nation  againft  the  catholic 
communion. 

Lew^is  XIV.  having  long  harafled  and  molefted  the 
proteilants,  at  laft  revoked  entirely  the  edicl  of  Nantz  5 

which 
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which  had  been  ena6lecl  by  Harry  IV.  for  fecurin.cr  them^  W  a  p, 

C3  LXX 

the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  3  which   had  been  de-  \^,.,^^lj 

dared  irrevocable  ;  and  which  during  the  experience  of     ^635. 
near  a  century,  h?wd  been  attended  with  no  fenfible  in- 
convenience.    All  the  iniquities,  infeparable  from  perfe- 
cution,  were  cxercifed  againft  thofe  unhappy  religionifts; 
who   became   obftinate  in  proportion  to  the  opprelfions 
which  they  fuffered,   and  either  covered  under  a  feigned 
converfion   a   more   violent   abhorrence    of  the    catholic 
communion,  or   fought  among   foreign  nations  for  that 
liberty,    of   v/hich   they  were    bereaved   in   their   native 
country.     Above  half  a  million  of  the  mod  ufeful  and 
induftrious  fubjedts  deferted  France;  and  exported,  toge- 
ther with  immenfe  fums  of  money,  thofe  arts  and  manu- 
facSlures,  v/hich  had  chiefly  tended  to  enrich  that  kingdom. 
They  propagated  every  where  the  moft  tragical  accounts 
of  the    tyranny,    exercifed    againd    them,    and   revived 
among  the  proteftants  all   that   rcfentmcnt  againft   the 
bloody  and   perfecuting  fpirit    of   popery,    to   which    fo 
many  incidents  in  all  ages  had  given  too  much  foundation. 
Near  fifty  thoufand  refugees   pafTed  over  into  En^jland  ;  ' 
and  all  men  were  difpofed,   from  their  reprefentations,  to 
entertain  the  utmofl  horror  againft  the  prcjedls,  which, 
they  apprehended   to  be  formed  by  the  king  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  protcftant  religion.      When  a  prince  of  Co 
much  humanity  and  of  fuch   fignal   prudence  as  Lewis 
could  be  engaged,  by  the  bigotry  of  his  religion  alone, 
without  any  provocation,  to  embrace  fuch  fanguinary  and 
impolitic  meafures  ;   what  might  be  dreaded,   they  afked, 
from  James,  who  was  fo  much  inferior  in  thefe  virtues, 
and  who  had  already  been  irritated  by  fuch  obftinate  and 
violent  oppofition  ?  In  vain  did  the  king  afFe61:  to  throw 
the  higheft  blame  on  the  perfecutions  in  France  :  In  vain 
did  he  afford  the  moft  real  protecSlion  and  ailiftance  to  the 
diftrefted  Hugonots,     All  thefe  fymptoms  of  toleration 

R  2  were 
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CHAP,  were  regarded  as  infidious  ;   oppofite  to  the  avowed  prin- 
^ ^'_ ,ciples  of  his  fe(5t,  and  belied  by  the  fevere  adminiftration, 

1685.  which  he  himfelf  had  exercifed  againft  the  nonconformifts 
in  Scotland. 

1686.  The  fmallcfl  approach  towards  the  introdu6lion  of 
popery,  muft,  in  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  people, 
have  afforded  reafon  of  jealoufy  ;  much  more  fo  wide  a 
flep  as  that  of  difpenfuig  with  the  tefts,  the  fole  fecurity, 
which  the  nation,  being  difappointed  of  the  exclufion- 
bill,  found  provided  againft  thofe  dreaded  innovations. 
Yet  was  the  king  refolute  to  perfevere  in  his  purpofe ; 
and  having  failed  in  bringing  over  the  parliament,  he 
made  an  attempt,  with  more  fucccfs,  for  eflablifhing  his 
difpenfing  power,  by  a  verdict  of  the  judges.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hales,  a  new  profelyte,  had  accepted  a  commiiHon 
of  colonel ;  and  directions  were  given  his  coachman  to 
profecute  him  for  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
which  the  law,  eftablifhing  the  tePcs,  had  granted  to  in- 

DiTpenfing    formers.     By  this  feigned  a6lion,  the  king  hoped,  both 
po^^er.         ^^QYn  the  authority  of  the  decifion,  and  the  reafon  of  the 
thing,  to  put  an  end  to  all  qucftions  with  regard  to  his 
difpenfing  power. 

It  could  not  be  expelled,  that  the  lawyers,  appointed 
to  plead  againft  Hales,  would  exert  great  force  on  that 
occafion  :  But  the  caufe  was  regarded  with  fuch  anxiety 
by  the  public,  that  it  has  been  thoroughly  canvafled  in 
feveral  elaborate  difcourfes  ^  ;  and  could  men  diveft  them- 
felves  of  prejudice,  there  want  not  fufficient  materials, 
on  which  to  form  a  true  judgment.  The  claim  and 
exercife  of  the  difpenfing  power  is  allowed  to  be  very 
ancient  in  England  3    and  though  it  feems  at  firft  to  have 

a  Particularly  Sir  Edward  Herbert's  defence  in  the  ftate  trials,  and  Sir 
Robert  Atkins's  encjuiry  concernijig  the  difpenfing  power, 

been 
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been  copied  from  papal  ufurpatlons.  It  may  plainly  be  c  H  a  p. 
traced  up  as  high  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  In  thpv  "  ^  1 
feudal  governments,  men  were  more  anxious  to  fecure  ^^*^» 
their  private  property  than  to  iliare  in  the  public  adminif- 
tration  5  and  provided  no  innovations  were  attempted  on 
their  rights  and  pofic/Tions,  the  care  of  executing  the 
jaws,  and  enfuring  general  fafety  was  without  jealoufy 
entrufted  to  the  fovtreign.  Penal  ftatutes  were  commonly 
intended  to  arm  the  prince  with  more  authority  for  that 
purpofe ;  and  being  in  the  main  calculated  for  promoting 
his  influence  as  lirft  magiftrare,  there  feemed  no  danger 
jn  allowing  him  to  difpsnfe  with  their  execution,  in  fucli 
particular  cafes  as  might  require  an  exception  or  indul- 
gence. That  pradlice  had  fo  much  prevailed,  that  the 
parliament  itfelf  had  more  than  once  acicnowledged  this 
prerogative  of  the  crown  3  particularly  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.  when  they  enacted  the  law  againft  aliens  ^, 
and  alfo  when  they  paiTcd  the  ftatute  of  provifors  ^,  But 
though  the  general  tenor  of  the  penal  ftatutes  was  fuch 
as  gave  the  king  a  fuperior  intereft  in  their  execution 
beyond  any  of  his  fubje(5i:s ;  it  could  not  but  fometimes 
happen  in  a  mixed  government,  that  the  parliament 
would  defire  to  enact  laws,  by  which  the  regal  power, 
in  fome  particulars,  even  v/here  private  property  was  not 
immediately  concerned,  might  be  regulated  and  reftrained. 
In  the  twenty-third  of  Henry  VL  a  law  of  this  kind 
v/as  enaded,  prohibiting  any  man  from  ferving  in  a 
county  as  fheriff  above  a  year ;  and  a  claufe  was  inferted, 
by  which  the  king  was  difabled  from  granting  a  difpen- 
fation.     Plain  reafon  might  have  taught,  that  this  law, 

b  Rot.  pari.  I  Hen   V.  n.  xv,  c  Ibid,  i  Hen.  V.  n.  xxn.     It 

is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  the  parlia- 
ment granted  the  king  only  a  temporary  power  of  difpenfing  with  the  ftatute 
of  provifors.  Rot.  pari.  15  Rich.  II.  n,  i.  A  plain  implication  that  he  had 
not,  of  himfelf,  fuch  prerogative.  So  uncertain  were  many  of  thefe  points  at 
that  time. 

R  3  at  ' 
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c  H  A  p.  at  leaft,  fhould  be  exempted  from  the  king's  prerogative : 

V J ;But  as  the  difpenfing  power  ftill  prevailed  in  other  cafes, 

iC85.  it  vi'as  fjon  able,  aided  by  the  fervility  of  the  courts  of 
judicature,  even  to  overpower  this  flatute,  which  the 
]egiilature  had  evidently  intended  to  fecure  againfl:  vio- 
lation. In  the  reign  of  Heiyy  VII.  the  cafe  was  brought 
to  a  trial  before  all  the  judges  in  the  exchequer-chamber; 
and  it  was  decreed,  that,  notwithftanding  the  ftridl: 
claufe  abovementioned,  the  king  might  difpenfe  with  the 
-  flatute :  He  could  firft,  it  was  alleged,  difpenfe  with  the 
prohibitory  claufe,  and  then  with  the  ftatute  itfelf.  This 
opinion  of  the  judges,  though  feemingly  abfurd,  had 
ever  fince  pafled  for  undoubted  law  :  The  pra6lice  of 
continuing  the  fherifFs  had  prevailed  :  And  mofl  of  the 
property  in  England  had  been  fixed  by  decifions,  which 
juries,  returned  by  fuch  fheriffs,  had  given  in  the  courts 
of  judicature.  Many  other  difpenfations  of  a  like  nature 
may  be  produced ;  not  only  fuch  as  took  place  by  inter-  * 
vals,  but  fuch  as  were  uniformly  continued.  Thus  the 
law  was  difpenfed  with,  which  prohibited  any  man  from 
going  a  judge  of  afllze  into  his  ov/n  county;  that  which 
rendered  all  Welchmen  incapable  of  bearing  oiHces  in 
Wales ;  and  that  which  required  everyone,  who  received 
a  pardon  for  felony,  to  find  fureties  for  his  good  beha- 
viour. In  the  fecond  of  James  I.  a  new  confuhation  of 
all  the  judges  had  been  held  upon  a  like  queftion  :  This 
prerogative  of  the  crown  was  again  unanimoufly  affirmed  ^ : 
And  it  became  an  eflablifhed  principle  in  Englifli  jurlf- 
prudence,  that,  though  the  king  could  not  allow  of 
what  was  morally  unlawful,  he  could  permit  what  was 
only  prohibited  by  pofitive  flatute.  Even  the  jealous 
houfe  of  commons,  who  extorted  the  petition  of  right 
from  Charles  I.  made  no  fcruple,  by  the  mouth  of  Glan- 
ville,  their  manager,  to  allow  of  the  difpenfmg  pov/er  in 

d  Sir  Edward  Coke's  reports,  feventh  report. 

I  its 
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its  full  extent  - ;  and  in  the  famous  trial  of  fhlp-money,  ^  ha  p, 

L>A  A. 

Holborne,   the  popular  lawyer,  had,  freely,  and  in  theu— ^^— ^ 
moft  explicit  terms,    made  the   fame  conceffion  ^      Sir     ^^^^' 
Edward  Coke,  the  great  oracle  of  Englifli  law,  had  not 
only  concurred  with  all  other  lawyers  in  favour  of  this 
prerogative  ;  but  fecms  even  to  believe  it   fo  inherent  in 
the  crown,  that  an   adt   of  parliament  itfelf  could    not 
abolifti   its.     And  he  particularly  obferves,  that  no  law 
can  impofe  fuch  a  difability  of  enjoying  offices  as  the  king 
may  not  difpenfe  with  ^  becaufe  the  king,  from  the  law 
of  nature,  has  a  right  to  the  fervice  of  all  his  fubje6i:s. 
This  particular  reafon,  as  well  as  all  the  general  principles, 
is   applicable   to   the  queftion   of  the  tefts ;  nor  can  the 
dangerous  confequence  of  granting  difpenfations   in  that 
cafe  be  ever  allowed  to  be  pleaded  before  a  court  of  judi- 
cature.    Every  prerogative  of  the  crown,  it  may  be  faid, 
admits  of  abufe  :   Should  the  king  pardon  all  criminals, 
law  muft  be  totally  diflblved  :   Should  he  declare  and  con- 
tinue perpetual  war  agair)ft  all  nations,  inevitable  ruin 
muft  cnfue  :  Yet  thefe  powers  are  entruftcd  to  the  fove- 
reign  ;  and  we  muft  be  content,    as  our  anceftors  were, 
to  depend  upon  his  prudence  and  difcretion  in  the  exercife 
of  them. 

Though  this  reafoning  feems  founded  on  fuch  prin- 
ciples as  are  ufualjy  admitted  by  lawyers,  the  people  had 
entertained  fuch  violent  prepofleflions  againft  the  ufe, 
which  James  here  made  of  his  prerogative,  that  he  was 
obliged,  before  he  brought  on  Hales's  caufe,  to  difplacc 
four  of  the  judges,  Jones,  Montague,  Charleton  and 
Nevil  ;  and  even  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  the  chief  juftice, 
though  a  man  of  acknov/ledged  virtue,  yet,  becaufe  he 
here  fupported  the  pretenfions  of  the  crown,  was  expcfcd 

«  State  Trials,  vol.  vii.  firft  ecit.  p.  205,     Pari.  hift.  vol.  viii.  p,  j^s, 

f  State  trials,  vol.  v.  firft  edit.  p.  171. 

g  Sir  Edwfird  Coke's  reports,  twelfth  report,  p,  i8, 
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^  LXX  ^*  ^^  ^^^^^  ^"^  general  reproach.  Men  deemed  a  difpenfing, 
<,...-.^^,.^^  to  be  in  effect  the  fame  with  a  repealing  power  ;  and  they 
1686.  could  not  conceive,  that  lefs  authority  was  neceflary  to 
repeal  than  to  enadl  any  ftatute.  If  one  penal  law  was 
diipenfed  with,  any  other'  might  undergo  the  fame  fate  : 
And  by  what  principle  could  even  the  laws,  which  define 
property,  be  afterwards  fecured  from  violation  r  The  tetl 
a6l  had  ever  been  conceived  the  great  barrier  of  the  efla- 
bliflied  religion  under  a  popifh  fucceifor :  As  fuch  it  had 
been  infilled  on  by  the  parliament  ;  as  fuch  granted  by 
the  king;  as  fuch,  during  the  debates  with  regard  to  the 
exclufion,  recommended  by  the  chancellor.  By  what 
magic,  vv'hat  chicane  of  law,  is  it  now  annihilated,  and 
rendered  of  no  validity  ?  Thefe  queflions  were  every 
where  afked  j  snd  men,  ftraitened  by  precedents  and 
dccifions  of  great  authority,  were  reduced  either  to  quef- 
tion  the  antiquity  of  this  prerogative  itfelf,  or  to  alfert, 
that  even  the  pra£lice  of  near  five  centuries  could  not 
beftow  on  it  fufncient  authority  ^.  It  was  not  confidered, 
that  the  prefent  diiEculty  or  feeming  abfurdity  had  pro- 
ceeded from  late  innovations  introduced  into  the  govern- 
ment. Ever  fince  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the 
.  parliament  had,  wnth  a  laudable  zeal,  been  acquiring 
powers  and  eftablilhing  principles,  favourable  to  law  and 
liberty  :  The  authority  of  the  crown  had  been  limited  in 
many  important  particulars :  And  penal  flatutes  were 
often  calculated  to  fecure  the  conflitution  againft  the 
attempts  of  minifters,  as  well  as  to  preferve  general 
peace,  and  rcprefs  crimes  and  immoralities.  A  preroga- 
tive however,  derived  from  very  ancient,  and  almoft 
uniform  pradtice,  the  difpenfmg  power,  fiill  remained, 
or  was  f'jppofed  to  remain  with  the  crown  ;  fufEcient  in 
an  inflant  to  overturn  this  whole  fabric,  and  to  throw 
down  all  fences  of  the  conflitution.     If  this  prerogative^ 

}j  Sir  Robert  Atkins,  p.  ai, 
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\vhlch  carries  on  the  face  of  it,  fuch  ftrong  fymptoms  of  C  hap. 
an  abfolute  authority  in  the  prince,  had  yet,  in   ancienf .        ^  '    f 
times,  fubfillcd  with  fome  degree  of  liberty  in  the  fubjedt ;      *^^^' 
this   hd:  only  proves,  that  fcarcely  any  human  govern- 
ment, much  lefsone  erected  in  rude  and  barbarous  time?, 
is  entirely  confident  and  uniform  in  all  its  parts.     But  to 
expe(51:,  that  the  difpenfmg  power  could,  in  any  degree, 
be  rendered  compatible  with  thofe  accurate  and  regular 
limitations,  which  had  of  late  been  eftabllilied,  and  which 
the  people  were  determined  to  maintain,  was  a  vain  hope  ; 
and  thoiigh  men  knew  not  upon  what  principles  they 
could   deny    that  prerogative,    they    fav/,    that,  if  they 
would  preferve  their  laws  and  conftitution,  there  was  an 
abfolute  neceflity  for  denying,  at  leaft  for  abolifhing  it. 
The    revolution  alone,    which  foon    fucceeded,  happily 
put  an  end  to  all  thefe  difputes  :  By  mjcans  of  it,  a  more 
uniform  edifice  was  at  laft  ere6led:  The  monflrous  incon- 
fiftence,  fo  vifible  between  the  ancient  Gothic  parts  of 
the  fabric  and  the  recent  plans  of  liberty,  was  fully  cor- 
rected :  And   to  their  mutual  felicity,  king  and   people 
were  finally  taught  to  knov/  their  proper  boundaries  '\ 


i  It  Is  remarkable,  t^iat  the  convention,  fummone^  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  did  not,  even  when  they  had  the  making  of  their  own  terms  in  tke 
declaration  of  rights,  venture  to  condemn  the  difpenfmg  power  in  general, 
v»hichhad  been  uniformly  exercifed  by  the  former  kings  of  England.  They 
only  condemned  it  fo  far,  ai  it  had  been  aJJ'umsd  and  exercifed  of  late,  witho'jt 
being  able  to  teil  wherein  the  difference  lay.  But  in  the  bill  of  rights,  which 
pafled  about  a  tv/eivemonth  afcer,  the  parliament  took  care  to  fecure  them- 
fclves  moreefleAuaily  agciinft  a  branch  of  prerogative,  incompatible  with  all 
legal  liberty  and  limilations  ;  and  they  excluded,  in  pofitive  terms,  all  dif- 
penfing  power  in  the  crown.  Yet  even  then  the  houfe  of  lords  rt-jtfted  that 
claufe  of  the  bill,  which  condemned  the  exercife  of  this  power  in  former 
kingf,  and  obliged  the  commons  to  reft  content  with  abolifiiing  it  for  the 
future.  There  needs  no  other  proof  of  the  Iiregular  nature  of  the  old 
Engli/h  government,  than  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  prerogative,  always  exer- 
cifed and  never  quefiioned,  till  the  acquifition  of  real  liberty  difcovered,  at 
la|ij  the  danger  of  it.     See  the  Journals. 
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CHAP.      Whatever    topics    lawyers    might   find    to  defend 
i  *  i  James's  difpenfing  power,  the  nation  thought  it  danger- 

1686.     Q^s^  if  not  fatal,  to  liberty ;  and  his  refolution  of  exer- 
ciling  it  may  on  that  account  be  efteemed  no  lefs  alarm- 
ing, than  if  the  pov/er  had  been   founded   on  the  moll 
recent  and  moft  flagrant  ufurpation.     It  was  not  likely, 
that  an  authority,  which  had  been  affumed,    through  fo 
many  obftacles,  would  in  his  hands  lie  long  idle  and  un- 
employed.    Four  catholic  lords  v/ere  brought   into  the 
privy  council,    Povris,    Arundel,    JBeliafls,    and  Dover. 
Halifax,  finding,  that,  notwithftanding  his  paft  merits, 
he  pofTeflcd  no  real  credit  or  authority,  became,  refradlory 
in  his  oppofition ;  and  his  office  of  privy  fea]  was  given 
to  Arundel.     The  king  was  open,  as  w-'^  ■"•■  zealous,  in 
the   defire  of  making  converts:  and  o'-en    plain'      ^'  w, 
that  the  only  way  to  acquire  his  afFedion  and  cciiideiice 
was  by  a  facrifice  of  their  religion.     Sunderiand,  foaie 
time  after,    fcrupled   not  to  gain    favour    at   this   price. 
Rocheiler,  the  treafurer,  though  the  king's  brother-in- 
law,  yet,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  give  this  inflance  of  com- 
plaifance,  was   turned  out  of  his  office :  The    treafury 
was  put  in  commiffion,  and  Bellafis   was  placed  at  the 
head  of  it.     All   the  courtiers  were  difgufied,  even  fuch 
as  had  little  regard  to  religion.     The  difhonour,  as  well 
as  diflrufl,  attending  renegades,   made  moft  men  refolve, 
at  all  hazards,  to  adhere  to  their  ancient  faith. 
State  of  I"*^    Scotland,  James's  zeal  for  profelytifm  was  more 

Scotland,  fucccfsful.  The  earls  of  Murray,  Perth,  and  Melfort 
were  brought  over  to  the  court  religion  ;  and  the  two 
latter  noblemen  made  ufeof  a  very  courtly  reafon  for  their 
converfion  :  They  pretended,  that  the  papers,  found  in 
the  late  king's  cabinet,  had  opened  their  eyes,  and  had 
convinced  them  of  the  preference  due  to  the  catholic 
religion.  Q^ieenfberry,  who  fhowed  not  the  fame  com- 
plaifance,   fell  into  total  difgrace,    notwithfranding  his 

former 
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former  fervices,  and  the  important  facrlfices,  whichhe^M  a  p. 
had  made  to  the  meafures  of  the  court.     Thefe  merits  i  '    « 

could  not  even  enfure  him  of  fafety  againft  the  vengeance,  '^^S* 
to  which  he  flood  expofed.  His  rival,  Perth,  w^ho  had 
been  ready  to  Ank  under  his  fuperior  intereft,  now  ac- 
quired the  afcendant  ;  and  all  the  complaints,  exhibited 
againft  him,  v/ere  totally  obliterated.  His  faith,  accord- 
ing to  a  faying  of  Halifax,  had  made  him  whole. 

But  it  was  in  Ireland  chiefly,  that  the  mafk  was  State  of 
wholly  taken  ofF,  and  that  the  king -thought  himfelf  at  ^^^^' 
liberty  to  proceed,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  zeal  and  his 
violence.  The  duke  of  Ormond  was  recalled  j  and 
though  the  primate  and  lord  Granard,  two  proteftantF, 
flill  poflefled  the  authority  of  juftices,  the  whole  power 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Talbot,  the  general,  foon 
after  created  earl  of  Tyrconnel  ;  a  man,  who,  from  the 
blindnefs  of  his  prejudices  and  fury  of  his  temper,  was 
tranfported  with  the  moft  immeafurable  ardour  for  the 
catholic  caufe.  After  the  fuppreilion  of  Monmouth's 
rebellion,  orders  were  given  by  Tyrconnel  to  difarm  all 
the  proteilants,  on  pretence  of  fecuring  the  public  peace, 
and  keeping  their  arms  in  a  fev/  magazines  for  the  ufe  of 
the  militia.  Next,  the  army  was  new-modelled  ;  and  a 
great  number  of  officers  were  difmiiTed,  becaufe  it  v/as 
pretended,  that  they  or  their  fathers  had  ferved  under 
Cromwel  and  the  republic.  The  injuftice  was  not  cori- 
-  fined  to  them.  Near  three  hundred  officers  more  were 
afterwards  broken,  though  many  of  them  had  purchafed 
their  commiffions :  About  four  or  nve  thoufand  private 
foldiers,  becaufe  they  were  proteftants,  were  dif.nifTed  ; 
and  being  ftripped  even  of  their  regimentals,  were  turned 
out  to  ftarve  in  the  ftreets.  While  thefe  violences  were 
carrying  on.  Clarendon,  who  had  been  named  lord 
lieutenant,  came  over  j  but  he  foon  found,  that,  as  he 
had  refufed  to  give  the  king  the  defired  pledge  of  fidelity, 

by 
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CHAP,  by  chan^ino-  his  reli2;ion,  he  pofTefTed  no  credit  or  autho- 

LXX  /as  "^  ^ 

,  inty.     He   was  even  a  kind   of  prifoner  in  the  hands  of 

i6i'6.  Tyrconnel  ;  and  as  he  gave  all  oppofition  in  his  power 
to  the  precipitate  meafures  of  the  catholics,  he  was  foon 
after  recalled,  and  Tyrconnel  fubllituted  in  his  place. 
The  unhappy  proteftants  now  faw  all  the  civil  authority, 
as  well  as  the  military  force,  transferred  into  the  hands 
of  their  inveterate  enemies  ;  inflamed  with  hereditary 
hatred,  and  ftimulated  by  every  motive,  which  the  pallion 
either  for  power,  property,  or  religion  could  infpire. 
Even  the  barbarous  banditti  were  let  loofe  to  prey  on 
them  in  their  prefent  defencelefs  condition.  A  renewal 
of  the  ancient  maflacres  was  apprehended  ;  and  great 
multitudes,  ftruck  with  the  beft  grounded  terror,  deferted 
the  kingdom,  and  infufed  into  the  Englifh  nation  a  dread 
of  thofe  violences,  to  which,  after  fome  time,  they 
might  juftly,  from  the  prevalence  of  the  catholics,  thinly 
themfelves  expofed. 

All  judicious. perfons  of  the  catholic  communion  were 
difgufted  vi^ith  thefe  violent  meafures,  and  could  eaiily 
forefee  the  confequences.  But  James  was  entirely  gOf 
verned  by  the  rafh  counfels  of  the  queen  and  of  his  con- 
feflbr,  father  Peters,  ajefuit,  v/hom  he  foon  after  created 
a  privy  counfellor.  He  thought  too,  that,  as  he  was 
now  in  the  decline  of  life,  it  was  necefiary  for  him,  by 
hafly  fteps,  to  carry  his  defigns  into  execution  j  left  the 
fucceflion  of  the  princefs  of  Orange  (hould  overturn  all 
his  projedls.  In  vain  did  Arundel,  Powis,  and  Bellafis 
remonftrate,  aiid  fugged  more  moderate  and  cautious 
meafures.  Thefe  men  had  feen  and  felt,  during  the 
profecution  of  the  popifh  plot,  the  extreme  antipathy, 
which  the  nation  bore  to  their  reli2:ion  ;  and  though  fome 
fubfequent  incidents  had  feemingly  allayed  that  fpirit, 
they  knew,  that  the  fettled  habits  of  the  people  were  ilill 
the  famcj  and  that  the  fmalleft  incident  was  fufficient  to 

renew 
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reneW  the*  former  anlmofity,  A  very  moderate  indulgence,  C  H  a  p. 

therefore,   to  the  catholic  religion  would   have  fatisfied  ^ _'  _, 

them;  and  all  attempts   to  acquire  power,   much  more      ^^^^» 
to  produce  a  change  of  the  national  faith,  they  deemed 
dan2;erous  and  dellrucftivc^. 

OxV  the  firfl  broaching  of  the  popifli  plot,  the  clergy  of  ^''^acn  be- 
the  church  of  England  had  concurred  in  the  profecutlon  king  and 
of  it,  with  the  fame  violence  and  credulity  as  the  reft  of  ^^^  *^'^""^' 
the  nation  :  But  dreading  afterwards  the  prevalence  of  re- 
publican and  prefbyterian  principles,  they  had  been  en- 
gaged to  fupport  the  meafures  of  the  court ;  and  to  their 
aliiftance  chiefly,  James  had  owed  his  fucceffion  to  the 
crown.  Finding  that  all  tliefe  fervices  were  forgotten, 
and  that  the  catholic  relic-ion  was  the  kin.3;'s  fole  favour- 
ite,  the  church  had  commenced  an  oppofiticn  to  court 
meafures  ;  and  popery  was  now  acknowledged  the  more 
immediate  danger.  In  order  to  prevent  inflammatory  fer- 
mons  en  this  popular  fubje(fl:,  James  revived  fome  direc- 
tions to  preachers,  v/hich  had  been  promulgated  by  the 
late  king,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  when  no  dtfign 
againfl:  the  national  religion  was  yet  formed,  or  at  leafl: 
apprehended.  But  in  the  prefent  delicate  and  interefling 
iituation  of  the  church,  there  was  little  reafon  to  expect 
that  orders,  founded  on  no  legal  authority,  would  be  ri- 
gidly obeyed  by  preachers,  who  faw  no  fecurity  to  them- 
felves  but  in  preferving  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the ' 
people.  Inftead  of  avoiding  ccntroverfy,  according  to  the 
king's  injunctions,  the  preachers  every  where  declaimed 
againfl:  popery  ;  and  among  the  refl:.  Dr.  Sharpe,  a  cler- 
gyman of  London,  particularly  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  and 
afl-e6led  to  throw  great  contempt  on  thofe  who  had  been 
induced  to  change  their  religion  by  fuch  pitiful  argu- 
ments as  the  Romifh  mifiionaries  could  fuggefl:.  This 
topic,  being  fuppofed  to  refletl  on  the  king,  gave  great 
offence  at  court ;  and  pofitive  orders  were  iflTued  to  the 

*  D'Avaux,  10  January,  16S7, 
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CHAP,  biftiop  of  London,  his  diocefan,  immediately  to  fufpend 
i.SharpPj  till  his  majefty's  pleafure  (hould  be  farther 
j686.  known.  The  prelate  replied,  that  he  could  not  poffibly 
obey  thcfe  commands,  and  that  he  was  not  empowered, 
in  fuch  a  fummary  manner,  to  infli6i:  any  punifhment 
even  upon  the  greateft  delinquent.  But  neither  this 
obvious  reafon,  nor  the  moft  dutiful  fubmiffions,  both  of 
the  prelate  and  of  Sharpe  himfelf,  could  appeafe  the 
court.  The  king  was  determined  to  proceed  with  vio- 
lence in  the  profecution  of  this  affair.  The  bifhop  him- 
felf he  refolved  to  punifh  for  difobedience  to  his  com- 
mands ;  and  the  expedient,  which  he  employed  for  that 
purpofe,  was  of  a  nature  at  once  the  moft  illegal  and 
moft  alarming. 

Among  all  the  engines  of  authority  formerly  employed 
by  the  crown,  none  had  been  more  dangerous  or  even 
deftru6live  to  liberty,  than  the  court  of  high  com- 
miffion,  which,  together  with  the  ftar-chamber,  had  been 
abolifhed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by  a6t  of  parliament ; 
in  which  a  claufe  was  alfo  inferted,  prohibiting  the 
erection,  in  all  future  times,  of  that  court,  or  any  of  a 
like  nature.       But    this  law  was  deemed  by  James  no 

Court  of      obftacle  ;    and    an    ecclefiaftical    commiHion    was  anew 

ecciefiaftical  .^^^^     bv  v/hich  fevcn '^  commiffioners  were  vefted  with 
comniiiiion.  '      J 

full  and  unlimited  authority  over  the  church  of  England. 
On  them  were  beftowed  the  fame  inquifitorial  powers, 
pofleffed  by  the  former  court  of  high  commillion  :  They 
Aio-ht  proceed  upon  bare  fufpicion  ;  and  the  better  to  fet 
the  law  at  defiance,  it  was  exprefbly  inferted  in  their 
patent  itfelf,  that  they  were  to  exercife  their  jurifdidlion 
notwithftanding    any    law   or   ftatute   to  the    Contrary, 

k  The  perfons  named  were  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  Sancroft ;  the 
bifliop  of  Durham,  Crew  ;  of  Rochefter,  Sprat  j  the  earl  of  Rocheftcr, 
Sunderland,  chancellor  Jefferies,  and  lord  chief  juftice  Herbert.  The  arch- 
biftiop  refuied  to  aft,  and  the  bifhop  of  Chefter  was  fubflituted  in  his 
place. 

The 
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The.klng's  defign  to  fubdue  the  church  was  now  fuf-C  hap, 
ficiently  known  ;  and  had   he  been  able  to  eftablifh  thpi       ^   '  . 
authority  of  this  new-erecled  court,  his  fuccefs  was  in-      *^^^' 
fallible.     A  more  fenfible  blow  could  not  be. given  both 
to  national  liberty  and  religion  ;  and  happily  the  conteft 
could  not  be  tried  in  a  caufe  more  iniquitous  and  un- 
popular   than    that    againft    Sharpe    and    the  bifhop  of 
London. 

The  prelate  was  cited  before  the  commiiHoners,  After 
denying  the  legality  of  the  court,  and  claiming  the  privi- 
lege of  ail  Chriftian  bifhops  to  be  tried  by  the  metro- 
politan and  his  fufFragans  ;  he  pleaded  in  his  own 
defence,  that,  as  he  was  obliged,  if  he  had  fufpended 
Sharpe,  to  adt  in  the  capacity  of  a  Judge,  he  could  not, 
confiftent  either  with  law  or  equity,  pronounce  fentence 
without  a  previous  citation  and  trial  :  That  he  had  by- 
petition  reprefented  this  difHculty  to  his  majefly  ;  and  not 
receiving  any  anfwer,  he  had  reafon  to  think,  that  his 
petition  had  given  entire  fatisfa^lion  :  That  in  order  to 
fhew  farther  his  deference,  he  had  advifed  Sharpe  to  ab- 
ftain  from  preaching,  till  he  had  juftified  his  condLi6t  to 
the  king  5  an  advice,  which,  coming  from  a  fuperior, 
was  equivalent  to  a  command,  and  had  accordingly  met 
with  the  proper  obedience  :  That  he  had  thus  in  his  appre- 
henfion  conformed  himfelf  to  his  majefty*s  pleafure  ;  but 
if  he  fhould  ftill  be  found  wanting  to  his  duty  in  any 
particular,  he  w^as  now  willing  to  crave  pardon,  and  to 
make  reparation.  All  this  fubmiflion,  both  in  Sharpe 
and  the  prelate,  had  no  efFedl  :  It  was  determined  to 
have  an  example:  Orders  were  accordingly  lent  to  thegg^jg^^^g 
commiflioners  to  proceed:  And  by  a  majority  of  votes ^?^^"^^]^^ 
the  bifhop,  as  well  as  the  dodlor,  was  fufpended.  London. 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  fhort  reign  confifts  of 
attempts  always  imprudent,  often  illegal,  fometimes  both, 
againft  whatever  was   molt  loved   and   revered   by  the 

nation  : 
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CHAP,  nation  :  Even   fuch  fchemes  of  the  kinj^'s  as  mi2;ht  be 

LXX.  "" 

V ' /laudable  in  themfelves,    were  fo  difgraced  by  his   inten- 

j68(5.     tions,  that  they  ferve  only  to  aggravate  the  charge  againfl 

him.     James  was  become  a  great  patron  of  toleration 

and  an  enemy  to  all  thofe  perfecuting  laws,  which,  from 

the  influence  of    the  church,    had    been    ena6^ed    both 

ao-ainft  the  dilTenters  and  catholics.     Not  content  with 

o 

granting  difpenfations  to  particular  perfons,  he  alTumeda 
power   of    ifTuing  a  declaration  of  general  indulgence, 
f  7^^dT^  and  of  fufpendingat  once  all  the  penal  flatutes,  by  which 
a    conformity    was   required  to  the  eilabliflied  religion. 
This  was  a  ftrain  of   authority,    it    mufl:  be  confcfTed, 
quite  inconfiftent  with  law  and  a  limited  conHitution  ; 
yet  was  it  fupported  by  many  ftrong  precedents  in  the 
hiftory  of  England.     Even  after  the  principles  of  liberty 
were    become    more   prevalent,    and    began    to   be  Vv-eli 
underdiood,  the  late  king  had,  oftener   than  once,  and 
without  giving  much  umbrage,   exerted  this   dangerous 
power:  He  had  in  1662  fufpended  the  execution  of  a 
law,  which  regulated  carriages  :  During  the  two  Dutch 
wars,  he  had  twice  fufpended  the  a<51:  of  navigation  :  And 
the  commons  in  1666,  being  refolved,   contrary  to  the 
kin2;'s  judgm.ent,  to  ena6l  that  iniquitous  law  againfl  the 
importation   of  Irifh  cattle,  found  it  ncceflary,  in  order 
to  obviate  the  exercife  of  this  prerogative,   which   they 
defired  not  at  that  time  entirely  to  deny  or  abrogate,  to 
call  that  importation  a  nuifance. 

Though  the  former  authority  of  the  fovereign  was 
great  in  civil  affairs,  it  was  ftill  greater  in  ccclcfiailical ; 
and  the  whole  defpotic  power  of  the  popes  was  often  be- 
lieved, in  virtue  of  the  fupremacy,  to  have  devolved  to  the 
crown.  The  laft  parliament  of  Charles  I.  by  abolifhing 
the  power  of  the  king  and  convocation  to  frame  canons 
without  confent  of  parliament,  had  fcmewhat  diminifhed 
the  fuppofed    extent  of  the  fupremacy ;    but  ilill    very 

con- 
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coniiderable  remains  of  it,  at  leaft  very  important  claims,-  H  a  i\ 

were  preferved,  and  were  occafionally  made  uCe  of  by  the^ > 

fovereign.  In  1662,  Charles,  pleading  both  the  rights  ^^^7. 
of  his  fupremacy  and  his  fufpending  power,  had  granted 
a  general  indulgence  or  toleration  ;  and  in  1672  he 
renewed  the  fame  cdi6l :  Though  the  rcmonifcanccs  of 
his  parliament  obliged  him,  on  both  occaflons,  to  retraiSt ; 
and  in  the  laft  inftance,  the  triumph  of  law  over  pre- 
rogative was  deemed  very  great  and  memorable.  In 
general,  we  may  remark,  that,  where  the  cxercife  of  tlie 
fufpending  power  was  agreeable  and  ufeful,  the  power 
itfelf  was  little  queflioned  :  Where  the  exercife  u^as 
thought  liable  to  exceptions,  men  not  only  oppofed  it, 
but  proceeded  to  deny  altogether  the  legality  of  the  pre- 
rogative, on  which  it  v/as  founded. 

James,  more  imprudent  and  arbitrary  than  his  pre- 
deceflbr,  iflfued  his  proclamation,  fufpending  all  the  pe- 
nal laws  in  ecclefiaftlcal  affairs,  and  granting  a  general 
liberty  of  confcience  to  all  his  fubje£ls.  He  was  not 
deterred  by  the  reflection,  both  that  this  fchem.e  of  in- 
dulgence was  already  blafted  by  two  fruitlefs  attempts  ; 
and  that  in  fuch  a  government  as  that  of  England,  it  v/as 
not  fufEcient  that  a  prerogative  be  approved  of  by  fome 
lawyers  and  antiquaries  :  U  it  was  condemned  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  nation,  and  yet  was  ftill  exerted, 
the  victory  over  national  liberty  v/as  no  lefs  fignal  than  if 
obtained  by  the  moft  flagrant  injuftice  and  (ifurpation. 
Thefe  two  confideratlons  indeed  would  rather  ferve  to 
recommend  this  proje6t  to  James  ;  who  deemed  himfelf 
fuperior  in  vigour  and  activity  to  his  brother,  and  v/lio 
probably  thought,  that  hrs  people  enjoyed  no  liberties, 
but  by  his  royal  conceflion  and  indulgence. 

In  order  to  procure  a  better  reception  for  his  Gd'iti 
of  toleration,  the  king,  finding  himfelf  oppofed  by  the 
church,  began    to  pay  court  to  the  di0cnters  ;  and  he 

Vol,  VIII,  S  im<=igined, 
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CHAP,  imagined,  that,  by  playing  one  party  againfl  another,  he 
^  ^ ^"  J  (hould  qafily  obtain  the  vi6lory  over  both  j  a  refined 
^<587«  policy  which  it  much  exceeded  his  capacity  to  condudV. 
Flis  intentions  were  fo  obvious,  that  it  was  impoffible  for 
him  ever  to  p;ain  the  fincere  confidence  and  regard  of  the 
nonconfoinnills.  They  knew,  that  the  genius  of  their 
religion  was  diametrically  oppofite  to  that  of  the  catholics, 
the  fole  object  of  the  king's  afFeftion.  They  were  fen- 
fible,  that  both  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and  the 
maxims  of  his  religion,  were  repugnant  to  the  principles 
of  toleration.  They  had  feen,  that,  on  his  acceffion,  as 
well  as  during  his  brother's  reign,  he  had  courted  the 
church  at  their  expence  ;  and  it  was  not  till  his  dangerous 
fchemes  were  rejediied  by  the  prelates,  that  he  had  recourfe 
to  the  nonconformifts.  All  his  favours,  therefore,  muft, 
to  every  man  of  judgment  among  the  fedlaries,  have 
appeared  infidious  :  Yet  fuch  was  the  pleafure  reaped 
from  prefent  eafe,  fuch  the  animofity  of  the  diflenters 
acrainft  the  church,  who  had  fo  long  fubjefted  them  to 
the  rigours  of  perfecution,  that  they  every  where  exprefled 
the  moft  entire  duty  to  the  king,  and  compliance  with  his 
meafures ;  and  could  not  forbear  rejoicing  extremely  in 
the  prefent  deprefiion  of  their  adverfaries. 

But  had  the  diflenters  been  ever  fo  much  inclined  to 
fhut  their  eyes  with  regard  to  the  king's  intentions,  the 
manner  of  conducting  his  fcheme  in  Scotland  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  difcover  the  fecret.  The  king  firll  applied  to 
the  Scottifh  parliament,  and  defired  an  indulgence  for  the 
catholics  alone,  without  comprehending  the  prefbyterians  : 
But  that  afiembly,  though  more  difpofed  than  even  the 
parliament  of  England,  to  facrifice  their  civil  liberties, 
refolved  likewife  to  adhere  pertinacioufly  to  their  religion; 
and  they  rejected  for  the  firft  time  the  king's  application, 
James  therefore  found  himfelf  obliged  to  exert  his  pre- 
rogative ;  and  he  now  thought  it  prudent  to  intereft  a 

party 
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party  among  his  fubjedls,  befides   the  catholics,  in  fiip-  ^  "  ^,  ^- 

portino-  this  a<5t  of  authority.     To  the  fMiprize  of   the  ^^^...^^^^^^ 

harafled    and    perfecuted   prefbyterians,     th°y    heard    the      ^"S;. 

principles  of  toleration  every  where  extolled,  and  fcund 

that  full   permiilion  was   granted  to  attend  conventicles; 

an  offence,    which,    even  during  this  reign,    had  been 

declared  no  lefs  than   a  capital  enormity.     The   king's 

declaration,    however,    of  indulgence  contained  claufcs, 

fufficient  to  deprefs  their  joy.     As  if  popery  were  already 

predominant,    he  declared,  "  that   he  never  would   ufe 

"  force  or  invi7icible  necejjity  againfl  any  man  on  account 

"  of  his  perfuafion  or  the  proteftant  religion  :"  A  pro- 

mife  furely  of  toleration   given  to  the  proteflants  with 

great  precaution,    and  admitting  a  confiderable  latitude 

for  perfecution  and  violence.     It  is  likewife  remarkable, 

that  the  king   declared   in  exprcfs  terms,  "  that  he  had 

*'  thought  fit,  by  his    fovereign    authority,    prerogative 

*'  royal,  and  ahfolute  power,  which  all  his  fubjecls  were 

*'  to  obey  without  referve^  to  grant  this  royal  toleration." 

The  danorerous  defia-ns  of  other  princes  are  to  be  collected 

by  acomparifon  of  their  feveral  actions,  or  by  a  difcoverj 

of  their  more  fecret  counfeis :   But  To  blinded  was  James 

with   zeal,  fo  tranfported  by  his  imperious   temper,  that 

even  his  proclamations  and   public  edicis  contain  cxpref- 

fion",  which,  without  farther  enquiry,  may  fuffice  to  his 

condemnation. 

The  Englidi  well  knew,  that  the  king,  by  the  con- 
flitution  of  their  government,  thought  himfelf  iniitlcd, 
as  indeed  he  was,  to  as  ample  authority  in  his  fouthern, 
as  in  his  northern  kingdom  \  and  therefore,  though  the 
declaration  of  indulgence  publifiied  for  England  was  more 
cautioufly  expreffed,  they  could  not  but  be  alarmed  by  the 
arbitrary  treatment,  to  which  their  neighbours  were  ex- 
pofed.  It  is  even  remarkable,  that  the  Engllfh  decla- 
ration contained  claufcs  of  a  ftrange  import.     The  king 

S  a  there 
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CHAP,  there  promifed,  that  he  would  maintain  his  loving  fub- 
t  ^  "  '  /jedts  in  all  their  properties  and  poiTeiTions,  as  well  of 
1687,  church  and  abbey  lands  as  of  any  other.  Men  thought, 
that,  if  the  full  eftablifhment  of  popery  were  not  at  hand, 
this  promife  was  quite  fuperfluous  ;  and  they  concluded, 
that  the  king  was  fo  replete  with  joy  on  the  prcfpedl  of 
that  glorious  event,  that  he  could  not,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, refrain  from  expreiTing  it. 
State  of  But  what  afforded  the  mod  alarming  profpe£l,  was  the 

continuance  and  even  encreafe  of  the  violent  and  precipitate 
condu6l  of  affairs  in  Ireland.    Tyrconnel  was  now  veiled 
with  full  authority  ;  and  carried  over  with  him  as  chancel- 
lor one  Fitton,  a  man  who  was  taken  from  a  jail,  and  who 
had  bu^en  convifled  of  forgery  and  other  crimes,  but  who 
compenfated  for  all  his  enormities  by  a  headlong  zeal  for 
the  catholic  religion.     He  was  even  heard  to  fay  from  the 
bench,  that  the  proteftants  were  all  rogues,  and  that  there 
was  not  one  among  forty  thoufand  that  was  not  a  traitor,  a 
rebel,  and  a  villain.     The  whole  ftrain  of^  the  adminiflra- 
tion  was  fuitable  to  fuch  fentiments.    The  catholics  were 
put  in  pofleifiion  of  the  council  table,  of  the  courts  of  judi- 
cature, and  of  the  bench  of  juflices.     In  order  to  make 
them   maflers   of  the  parliament,  the  fame  violence  was 
exercifed  that  had  been  pra(5tifed  in  England.    The  char-  - 
tcrs  of  Dublin  and   of  all  the  corporations  were  annul- 
led 'j  and  new  charters  were  granted,  fubjc6iing  the  cor- 
porations to  the  will  of  the  fovereign.     The  proteffant 
freemen  were  expelled,  catholics  introduced  j  and  the  lat- 
ter fe6l,  as    they  always  were   the  majority    in  number, 
were  now  inveflicd  with  the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom. 
The  a(5l  of  fettlement  was  the  only  obflacle  to  their  en- 
joying the  whole  property  ;  and  7Vrconnel  had   formed 
a  fchcme  for  calling  a  parliament,  in  order  toreverfe  that 
act,  and   empower   the  king  to   beflow  all   the  lands  of 
Ireland  on  his  catholic  fubjeds.     But  in  this  fcheme  he 

met 
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met  v/Ith  oppofirion  from  the  moderate  catholics  in  the  chap. 

T  r  re  LXX. 

king's  council.  Lord  Bellafis  went  even  fo  far  as  to  \_^^,,^^_^ 
affirm  with  an  oath,  ''  that  that  fellow  in  Ireland  was  ^^^7- 
*•'  fool  and  madman  enough  to  ruin  ten  kingdoms."  The 
decay  of  trade,  from  the  dtfertion  of  the  proteftants, 
was  reprefented  ;  the  fmlcing  of  the  revenue;  the  alarm 
communicated  to  England  :  And  by  thefe  confiderations 
the  king's  refolutions  were  for  fome  time  fufpcnded; 
though  it  was  cafy  to  forefee,  from  the  ufual  tenor  of  his 
conducl,  which  fide  would  at  lad  preponderate. 

But  the  king  was  not  content  with  difcovering  in  his 
own  kingdoms  the  imprudence  of  his  condu£l :  He  was 
refolved,  that  all  Europe  fhould  be  witnefs  of  it.  He 
publickly  fent  the  earl  of  Caftelmaine  ambaflador  extra-  EmbaiTy  to 
ordinary  to  Rome,  in  order  to  exprefs  his  obeifance  to  ™^* 
the  Pope,  and  to  make  advances  for  reconciling  his  king- 
doms, in  form,  to  the  catholic  communion.  Never  man, 
who  came  on  (o  important  an  errand,  met  with  fo  many 
negle£ls  and  even  affronts,  as  Caftelmaine.  The  pontiff, 
inftead  of  being  pleafed  v/ith  this  forv/ard  ftep,  concluded, 
that  a  fcheme,  conduced  with  fo  much  indifcretion,  could 
never  poflibly  be  fuccefsful.  And  as  he  was  engaged  in  a 
violent  quarrel  v/ith  the  French  nonarch,  a  quarrel  which 
interefted  him  more  nearly  than  the  converlion  of  Eng- 
land, he  bore  little  regard  to  James,  whom  be  believed  too 
clofely  conne<fied  with  his  capital  enemy. 

The  only  proof  of  complaifance,  which  James  re- 
ceived from  the  Pontiff  was  his  fending  a  nuncio  to 
England,  in  returri  for  the  embaffy.  By  a6t  of  parlia- 
ment any  communication  with  the  Pope  was  made  trea- 
fon  :  Yet  fo  little  regard  did  the  king  pay  to  the  laws, 
that  he  gave  the  nuncio  a  public  and  folemn  reception  at 
Windfor.  The  duke  cf  Somerfet,  one  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber, becaufe  he  refufej  to  affift  at  this  ceremony,  was 
difinilfed   from  his  en  ployment.       The  nuncio  refided 

S  3  openly 
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^  Tvv  ^'  openly  in  London  during  the  reft  of  this  reign.  Four 
^— ^  -  _  catholic  biihops  were  publicly  confecrated  in  the  king's 
i6w7.  chripel,  aiid  fent  out  under  the  title  of  vicars  apoftoli^ 
cal,  to  exerclfe  the  eplfcopal  function  in  their  refpe£live 
diocefcs.  Their  paftoral  letters,  d:'e6;ed  to  the  lay  ca- 
tholics of  England  were  printed  and  difperfed  by  the 
exprefs  allowance  and  permifTion  of  the  king.  The  re- 
gular clergy  of  that  communion  appeared  at  court  in 
the  habits  of  their  order;  and  feme  of  them  were  fo  in- 
difcreet  as  to  boaft,  that,  in  a  little  time,  they  hoped  to 
walk  in  proceffion  through  the  capital. 

While  the  king  (hocked  in  the  moft  open  manner  all 
the   principles   and   prejudices  of  his   proteftant  fubjedls, 
he  could  not  fom.etimes  but  be  fenfible,   that  he  flood  in 
need  of  their  afTiftance  for  the  execution  of  his  defigns. 
He  had  himfelf,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,   fufpended 
the   penal   laws,  and   difpenfed    with   the  teft ;    but  he 
would  gladly  have  obtained  the  fandlion  of  parliament  to 
thefe  a£ts   of^power;  and   he   knew,    that,  without  this 
authority,  his  edicls  alone  v/ouid   never  afford  a  durable 
fecurity  to  the  catholics.     He   had   employed,   therefore. 
With  the  members   of  parliament  many  private  confer- 
ences, which  were    then  called  clofct'wgs ',  and   he   ufed 
every    expedient    of  reafons,  menaces    and    promifes    to 
break  their  obflinacy  in  this  particular.      Finding  all  his 
efforts  fruitlefs,  he  had  diffolved  the  parliament,  and  was 
determined  to  call   a  new  one,  from  which  he  expected 
more  complaifance  and  fubmiflion.     By  the  pradtice  of 
annulling  the  charters,  the  king  was   become  mafter  of 
all  the  corporations,  and  could  at  pleafure  change  every 
where  the  whole  magiftracy.      The  church  party,  there- 
fore, by  whom  the  crown  had  been  hitherto  fo  remark- 
ably fupported,  and  to  whom  the  king  vifibly  owed  his 
fafety  from  all  the  efforts  of  his  enemies,  was  deprived  of 
authority ;  and  the  diffenters,  thofe  very  enemies,  were,  firft 
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in  London,  and  afterwards  in  every  other  corporation,  C  hap, 

fubftituted  in  their  place.     Not  content  with  this  violent  ^ ^-» 

and  dangerous  innovation,  the  king  appointed  certain  re-  '^^7* 
gulators  to  examine  the  qualifications  of  electors  ;  and 
directions  were  given  them  to  exclude  all  fuch  as  adhered 
to  the  teft  and  penal  ftatutes'.  Q^ieries  to  this  purpofe 
were  openly  propofed  in  all  places,  In  order  to  try  the 
fentiments  of  men,  and  enable  the  king  to  judge  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  future  parliament.  The  power  of  the 
crown  was  at  this  time  fo  great ;  and.  the  revenue,  ma- 
naged by  James's  frugality,  fo  confiderable  and  indepen- 
dant;  that,  if  he  had  embraced  any  national  party,  he 
had  been  enfured  of  fuccefs;  and  might  have  carried  his 
authority  to  what  length  he  pleafed.  But  the  catholics, 
to  whom  he  had  entirely  devoted  himfelf,  were  fcarcely 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  peopje.  Even  the  proteftant 
nonconformifts,  whom  he  fo  much  courted,  v/ere  little 
more  than  the  twentieth  ;  and  what  was  worfe,  repofed 
no  confidence  in  the  unnatural  alliance  contra6led  with 
the  catholics,  and  in  the  principles  of  toleration,  which, 
contrary  to  their  ufual  praclice  in  all  ages,  feemed  at 
prefent  to  be  adopted  by  that  fciil:.  The  king  therefore, 
finding  little  hopes  of  fuccefs,  delayed  the  fummoning 
of  a  parliament,  and  proceeded  ftill  in  the  exercife  of  his 
illegal  and  arbitrary  authority. 

The  whole  power  in  Ireland  had  been  committed  to 
catholics.  In  Scotland,  all  the  minifters,  whom  the 
king  chiefly  truf!:ed,  were  converts  to  that  religion.  Every 
great  office  in  England,  civil  and  military,  was  gradu- 
ally transferred  from    the  proteftants.       Rochefler    and 

1  The  e!e£lions  in  fome  places,  particularly  in  York,  were  tran&fr-rred 
from  the  people  to  the  magiftrates,  who,  by  the  new  charter,  were  all  named 
by  the  crown.  Sir  John  Rerefby's  memoir?,  p.  272.  This  was  in  rt-ality 
nothing  diftirent  from  the  king's  naming  the  members.  The  fame  ztt  of 
authority  hid  been  en)pioyed  in  all  the  burroughs  of  Scotlajid. 

S  4  Clarendon, 
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"^LXX^  ^*  ^^^''^"^^"'  ^'^^  king's  brothers-in-law,  though  they  had 
u— v-«^evcr  been  faithful  to  his  interefts,  could  not,  by  all  their 
1687.  ftrvices,  atone  for  their  adherence  to  the  national  reli- 
gion ;  and  had  been  difmifTed  from  their  employments. 
The  violent  JefTeries  himfelf,  though  he  had  facrinced 
j'jflice  and  humanity  to  the  court  j  yet,  becaufe  he  re- 
fufed  alfo  to  give  up  his  religion,  was  declining  in  favour 
and  intereft.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  open  the 
door  in  the  church  and  yniverfities  to  the  intrufion 
of  the  catholics.  It  was  not  long  before  the  king  made 
this  rafh  effort ;  and  by  conftraining  the  prelacy  and 
cftablifiied  church  to  feek  protcdlion  in  the  principles  of 
liberty,  he  at  laft  left  himfelf  entirely  without  friends  and 
adherents. 

Father  Francis,  a  Benediclinc,  was  recommended 
-  by  the  king's  mandate  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  for 
the  degree  of  mader  of  arts;  and  as  it  was  ufual  for  the 
liniverlity   to  confer  that  degree  on  perfons  eminent  for 
learning,  without  regard  to  their  religion;   and   as  they 
had  even  admitted  lately  the  fecretary  to  the  ambaflador 
of  Morocco;  the  king  on  that  account  thought  him.felf 
the   better    intitlcd    to   compliance.     But  the  univerfity 
confidcrcd,  that   there  was  a  great  difference  between  a 
complim.ent  beftowed   on   foreigners,  and  degrees  which 
gave  a  title  to  vote  in  all  the  ele<51ions  and  ftatutes  of  the 
univerfity,  and   which,    if   conferred   on    the  catholics, 
would  infallibly  in  time  render  that  kct  entirely  fuperior. 
They  therefore  refufcd  to  obey  the  king's  mandate,  and 
were   cited  to  appear    before  the  court  of   ecclefiaftical 
CommilTion.     The  vice  chancellor  was  fufpended  by  that 
court ;   bur  as  the  univerfity  chofe  a  man  of  fpirit  to  fuc- 
ceed  him,  the  king  thought  proper  for  the  prefent  to  drop 
his  pretenfions. 
Attempt  The  attempt  upon  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  was  pro- 

da'lel  colVeg' 9  ^<^cuted  with  more  inflexible  obfiinacy,  and  was  attended 

with 
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with  more  important  confequences.  This  univerfity  had  chap. 
lately,  in  their  famous  decree,  made  a  folemn  profeflion  v  ^  '  « 
of  paflive  obedience;  and  the  court  probably  expc£ted,  J^S/. 
that  they  would  fhow  their  fmcerity,  when  their  turn 
came  to  pracSlife  that  doctrine;  which,  though,  if  car- 
ried to  the  utmofl  extent,  it  be  contrary  both  to  reafon 
and  to  nature,  is  apt  to  meet  with  the  more  efFeclual  op- 
pofition  from  the  latter  principle.  The  prelldent  of  Mag- 
dalen college,  one  of  the  richeft  foundations  in  Europe, 
dying  about  this  time,  a  mandate  was  fcnt  in  favour  of 
Farmer,  a  new  convert,  but  one,  who,  befides  his  being 
a  catholic,  had  not  in  other  refpedls  the  qualifications 
required  by  the  ftatutes  for  enjoying  that  office.  The  fel- 
lows of  the  college  made  fubmiffive  applications  to  the 
king  for  recalling  his  mandate  j  but  before  they  received 
an  anfwer,  the  day  came,  on  which,  by  their  ftatutes, 
they  were  obliged  to  proceed  to  an  election.  They 
chofe  Dr.  Hough,  a  man  of  virtue,  as  well  as  of  the 
firmnefs  and  vigour  requifite  for  maintaining  his  own 
rights  and  thofe  of  the  univerfity.  In  order  to  punifh 
the  college  for  this  contumacy,  as  it  was  called,  an  in- 
ferior ccclefiafllcal  commiflion  was  fent  down,  and  the 
new  prefident  and  the  fellows  were  cited  before  it.  So 
little  regard  had  been  paid  to  any  confideration  befides 
religion,  that  Farmer,  on  enquiry,  was  found  guilty  of 
the  lowefl  and  moft  fcandalous  vices  j  infomuch  that  even 
the  ecclefiaftical  commiflioners  were  afhamed  to  infift  on 
his  eledllon.  A  new  mandate,  therefore,  was  ifTued  in 
favour  of  Parker,  lately  created  bifliop  of  Oxford,  a 
man  of  a  proftitute  charadler,  but  who,  like  Farmer, 
atoned  for  all  his  vices  by  his  avowed  willingnefs  to  em- 
brace the  catholic  religion.  The  college  reprefented, 
that  all  prefidents  had  ever  been  appointed  by  election, 
and  there  \vere  few  inftances  of  the  king's  interpofingby  his 
recommendaticn  in  favour  of  any  candidate  3  that  having 

already 
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CHAP,  already  made  a  regirlar  eledion  of  a  prefident,  they  could 
..  *  '  pnt  deprive  him  of  his  office,  and,   during  his  life-time, 

1687.  fubftitute  any  other  in  his  place;  that,  even  if  there 
were  a  vacancy,  Parker,  by  the  llatutes,  of  their  founder, 
could  not  be  chofen ;  that  they  had  all  of  them  bound 
themfelves  by  oath  to  obferve  thefe  ftatutes,  and  never  on 
any  account  to  accept  of  a  difpenfation  ;  and  that  the 
college  had  at  all  times  fo  much  diftinguiflied  itfelf  by 
its  loyalty,  that  nothing  but  the  mofl  invincible  neceflity 
could  now  oblige  them  to  oppofe  his  majefty's  inclina- 
tions. All  thefe  reafons  availed  them  nothing.  The 
prefident  and  all  the  fellows,  except  two  who  complied, 
were  expelled  the  college;  and  Parker  was  put  in  pofief- 
ilon  of  the  office.  This  act  of  violence,  of  all  thofe 
which  were  committed  during  the  reign  of  James,  is 
perhaps  the  moft  illegal  and  arbitrary.  When  the  dif- 
penfing  power  was  the  mofl  ftrenuouily  iufifted  on  by 
court  lawyers,  it  had  ftill  been  allowed,  that  the  ftatutes, 
which  regard  private  property,  could  not  legally  be  in- 
fringed by  that  prerogative  :  Yet  in  this  inftance  it  3.p* 
peared,  that  even  thefe  were  not  now  fecure  from  inva- 
iion.  The  privileges  of  a  college  are  attacked  :  Men 
are  illegally  difpollefied  of  their  prr^^erty,  for  adhering  to 
their  duty,  to  their  <jaths,  and  to  their  religion  :  The 
•  fountains  of  the  church  are  attempted  to  be  poifoned  ; 
nor  would  it  be  long,  it  was  concluded,  ere  all  ecclefia- 
ftical,  as  well  as  civil  preferments,  would  be  beftowed 
on  fuch  as,  negligent  of  honour,  virtue,  and  fincerity, 
bafely  facrificed  their  faith  to  the  reigning  fuperflition. 
Such  were  the  general  fentiments  ;  r.nd  as  the  univerfities 
have  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  ecclefiaftical  efla- 
blifhments,  and  mightily  interelt  all  thofe  who  have 
there  received  their  education,  this  arbitrary  proceeding 
begat  an  univerfal  difcontent  againft  the  king's  admini- 

ftration. 

The 
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The   next  meafure  of  the  court  was  an  infult  flillC  hap. 

LXX 

more  open  on  the  ecclefiaftics,  and  rendered  the  breach  ^  y  '  -^ 
between  the  king  and  that  powerful  body  fatal,  as  well  '^^Z* 
as  incurable.  It  is  ftrange  that  James,  when  he  felt, 
from  the  fentiments  of  his  own  heart,  what  a  mighty  in- 
fluence religious  zeal  had  over  him,  (hould  yet  be  fo  in- 
fatuated as  never  once  to  fufpedl,  that  it  might  poflibly 
have  a  proportionable  authority  over  his  fubje^^ts.  Could 
he  have  profited  by  repeated  experience,  he  had  feen  in- 
flances  enow  of  their  ftrong  averfion  to  that  communion, 
which,  from  a  violent,  imperious  temper,  he  was  deter- 
mined, by  every  poilible  expedient,  to  introduce  into  his 
Jcingdoms. 

The  king  publifhed  a  fecond  declaration  of  indul-  i68g. 
gence,  almoft  in  the  fame  terms  with  the  former  ;  and  he 
fubjoined  an  order,  that,  immediately  after  divine  fer- 
vice,  it  (hould  be  read  by  the  clergy  in  all  the  churches. 
As  they  were  known  univerfally  to  difapprove  of  the  ufe 
made  of  the  fufpending  power,  this  claufe,  they  thought, 
could  be  meant  only  as  an  infult  upon  them  5  and  they 
were  fenfible,  that,  by  their  compliance,  they  fhould  expofe 
themfelves,  both  to  public  contempt,  on  account  of  their 
tame  behaviour,  and  to  public  hatred,  by  their  indirectly 
patronizing  fo  obnoxious  a  prerogative  •",  They  were 
determined,  therefore,  almoft  univerfally  to  preferve  the 
regard  of  the  people  -,  their  only  protection,  while  the 
laws  were  become  of  fo  little  validity,  and  while  the 
court  was  (o  deeply  engaged  in  oppofite  interefts.  In 
order  to  encourage  them  in  this  refolution,  fix  prelates, 

•  Whea  Charles  dlflblved  his  lafl-  parliament,  he  fet  forth  a  declaration 
giving  his  rcafons  for  that  meafure,  and  this  declaration  the  clergy  had  been 
ordered  to  read  to  the  people  after  divine  ferv'ce.  Thefe  orders  were  agree- 
able to  their  party  prejudices,  and  they  willingly  fubmitted  to  them.  The 
icontrary  was  now  the  cafe. 

namely. 
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CHAP,  namely,  Lloyde  bl/hop  of  St.  Afaph,  Ken  of  Bath  and 
^  '  J  IVpHs^  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichefter,  White  of 
i68S.  Peterborough,  and  Trelawney  of  Briftol,  met  privately 
with  the  primate,  and  concerted  the  form  of  a  petition  to 
the  king.  They  there  reprefent  in  few  wofds,  that,  though 
poflelTed  of  the  higheft  fenfe  of  loyalty,  a  virtue  of  which 
the  church  of  England  had  given  fuch  eminent  teftimonies; 
and  though  defirous  of  affording  eafe  in  a  legal  v/ay  to 
all  proteftant  difienters  ;  yet,  becaufe  the  declaration  of 
indulgence  was  founded  on  a  prerogative,  formerly  de- 
dared  illegal  by  parliament,  they  could  not,  in  prudence, 
honour,  or  confcience,  fo  far  make  themfelves  parties  as 
the  diftribution  of  it  all  over  the  kingdom  would  be  in- 
terpreted to  amount  to.  They  therefore  befought  the 
king,  that  he  would  not  infifl:  upon  their  reading  that 
declaration ''. 

The  king  was  incapable,  not  only  of  yielding  to  the 
greateft  oppofition,  but  of  allowing  the  ilighteft  and  moft 
refpevSlful  contradidion  to  pafs  uncenfured.     He  immedi- 

o  The  words  of  the  petition  were.  That  the  great  averfenefs  found  In 
themfelves  to  their  djftributing  and  pub!i/hing  in  all  their  churches  your 
majefty's  late  decUration  for  liberty  of  confcience,  proceeds  neither  from  any 
vant  of  duty  and  obedience  to  your  majcily  (our  holy  mother,  the  church  of 
England,  being  both  in  her  principles  and  her  conftant  praflice  unquefiion- 
ably  loyal,  and  having  to  her  great  honour  been  more  thap  once  publicly  ac- 
knowledged to  be  fo  by  your  gracious  majefty)  nor  yet  from  any  want  of  ten- 
dernefs  todi(Tenters,in  relation  to  whom  we  are  willing  to  come  to  fuch  a  tem- 
per as  fliall  be  thought  fit,  when  the  matter  fhall  bs  confidered  and  fettled  in 
parliament  and  convocation.  But  among  many  other  confiderations,  from 
this  cfpecially,  becaufe  that  declaration  is  founded  upon  fuch  a  difpenfing 
power  as  hath  been  often  declared  illegal  in  parliament,  and  particularly  in 
the  year  1662  and  1672,  and  in  the  beginning  of  your  majefty's  reign,  and  is 
a  matter  of  fo  great  moment  and  confequence  to  the  whole  nation  both  ia 
church  and  ftate,  that  your  petitioners  cannot  in  prudence,  honour,  or  con- 
^ience  fo  far  make  themfelves  parties  to  it  as  a  diftribution  of  it  all  over  the 
ration  and  the  folemn  publication  of  it  once  and  again,  even  in  God's  houfe, 
and  in  the  time  of  divine  f'lvice,  niuft  amount  to  in  common  and  reafonable 
conAru6tion. 

ately 
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attly  embraced  a  rcfolutlon  (and  his    refolutlons,  whenC  H  a  P, 
once  embraced,  v/ere  inflexible)  of  punifiiing  the  billiops,  ,,.^_,^1^ 
for  a  petition  Co  popular   in   its  matter,  and  Co  prudent      i683. 
and  cautious  in  the  exprefiion.     As  the  petition  was  de- 
livered him   in  private,  he  fummoned  them  before  the 
council  ;  and  queftioned  them   whether  they  would  ac- 
knowledo^e  it.     The  bifhops  faw  his  intention,  and  feemed 
lon^  dcfirous  to  decline  anfvvcring  :  But  being  pufhed  by 
the  chancellor,  they  at  lafl:  avowed   the  petition.      On 
their  refufal  to  give  bail,  an  order  was  immediately  drawn 
for  their  commitment    to    the  Tower  ;  and  the  crown 
lawyers  received  diredtions  to  profecute  them  for  the  fc- 
ditious   libel,  which,  It  was  pretended,  they  had  com- 
pofcd  and  uttered, 

,  The  people  were  already  aware  of  the  danger,  to  wmch  imprifon- 
the  prelates  were  expofed  ;  and  wei-e  raifed  to  the  higheft"^^'^^ 
pitch  of  anxiety  and  attention  with  regard  to  the  IfTue  of 
this  extraordinary  affair.  But  when  they  beheld  thefe 
fathers  of  the  church  brought  from  court  under  the  cuf- 
tody  of  a  guard,  when  they  faw  them  embarked  in  veffels 
on  the  river,  and  conveyed  tovirards  the  Tower,  all  their 
affedion  for  liberty,  all  their  zeal  for  religion,  blazed  up  at 
once ;  and  they  flew  to  behold  this  affecting  fpe6tacle.  The 
wholefhore  was  covered  with  crowds  of  proflrate  fpeclators, 
who  at  once  implored  the  bleinng  of  thofe  holy  paflors, 
and  addreiTed  their  petitions  towards  Heaven  for  prote6lion 
during  this  extreme  danger,  to  which  their  country  and 
their  religion  flood  expofed.  Even  the  foldiers,  feized 
with  the  contagion  of  the  fame  fpirit,  flung  themfelves 
on  their  knees  before  the  diflrefTed  prelates,  and  craved 
the  benediction  of  thofe  criminals,  whom  they  were 
appointed  to  guard.  Some  perfons  ran  into  the  water, 
that  they  might  participate  more  nearly  in  thofe  blef- 
fings,  which  the  prelates  were  diftributing  on  all  around 

them. 
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^f^Y  ^*  them.     The  bifliops  themfelves,  during  this  triumphant 
^— — V 'fufFeringy    augmented   the  general  favour,  by  the  moft 

'^^^'  lowly  rubmiffive  deportment ;  and  they  ftill  exhorted  the 
people  to  fear  God,  honour  the  king,  and  maintain  their 
loyalty  ;  expreflions  more  animating  than  the  moft  in- 
flammatory fpeeches.  And  no  fooner  had  they  entered  the 
precinfts  of  the  Tower  than  they  hurried  to  chapel,  in 
order  to  return  thanks  for  thofe  aiRidions,  which  Heaven, 
in  defence  of  its  holy  caufe,  had  thought  them  worthy  to 
endure. 

Trial  Their  pafTage,  when  condudled    to  their  trial,  was, 

if  poffible,  attended  by  greater  crowds  of  anxious  fpec- 
tators.  All  men  faw  the  dangerous  criiis,  to  which 
affairs  were  reduced,  and  were  fenfible,  that  the  king 
could  not  have  put  the  iflue  on  a  caufe  more  unfavourable 
for  himfelf  than  that  in  which  he  had  fo  imprudently 
engaged.  Twenty-nine  temporal  peers  (for  the  other 
prelates  kept  aloof)  attended  the  prifoners  to  Weftminftcr- 
hall  J  and  fuch  crowds  of  gentry  followed  the  proceflion, 
that  fcarcely  was  any  room  left  for  the  populace  to  enter. 
The  lawyers  for  the  bifhops  were  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  Sir 
Francis  Pemberton,  Pollexfen,  Treby,  and  Sommers. 
No  caufe,  even  during  the  profecution  of  the  popifh 
plot,  was  ever  heard  with  fo  much  zeal  and  attention. 
The  popular  torrent,  which,  of  itfelf,  ran  fierce  and 
ftrong,  was  now  farther  irritated  by  the  oppofition  of 
government. 

The  council  for  th6  bifhops  pleaded,  that  the  law 
allowed  fubjedts,  if  they  thought  themfelves  aggrieved  in 
any  particular,  to  apply  by  petition  to  the  king,  pro- 
vided they  kept  wdthin  certain  bounds,  which  the  fame 
law  prefcribed  to  them,  and  which  in  the  prefent  pe- 
tition the  prelates  had  ftri£Hy  obferved  :  That  an  aftive 
obedience  in  cafes,  which  were  contrary  to  confcience, 
.    was  never  pretended  to  be  due  to  government  ^  and  law 

was 
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was  allowed  to  be  the  great  meafure  of  the  compliance  C  hap. 
and  fubmiffion  of  fubjedts  :  That  when  any  perfon  found  * 

commands  to  be  impofed  upon  him,  which  he  could  not      >68$. 
obey,  it  was  more  refpedtful  in  him  to  offer  his  reafons 
for   refufal,  than  to  remain  in  a  fullen   and    refradlory 
filence;  That  it  was  no  breach  of  duty  in  fubjedts,  even 
though  not  called  upon,  to  difcover  their  fenfe  of  public 
meafures,  in  which  e/ery  one  had  fo  intimate  a  concern  : 
That  the  bifhops  in  the  prefent  cafe  were   called  upon, 
and  muft  either  exprefs  their  approbation  by  compliance, 
or  their  difapprobation  by  petition  :  That  it  could  be  no 
fedition  to  deny  the  prerogative  of  fufpending  the  laws  ; 
becaufe  there    really  was  no   fuch  prerogative,  nor  ever 
could  be,  in  a  legal  and  limited  government  :    That  even 
if  this  prerogative  were  real,   it  had  yet  been  frequently 
controverted  before  the  whole  nation,  both  in  Weftmin- 
fter-hall,  and  in  both  houfes  of  parliament:  and  no  one 
had  ever  dreamed  of  punifhing  the  denial  of  it  as  criminal : 
That  the  prelates,  inftead   of  making  an  appeal   to  the 
people,  had  applied  in  private  to  his  majefty,  and  had 
even  delivered   their  petition  fo  fecretly,  that,  except  by 
the  confeffion  extorted  from  them   before  the  council,  it 
was  found  impoffible  to  prove  them  the  authors :  And 
that  though  the  petition  was  afterwards  printed  and  dif- 
perfed,  it  was  not  fo  much  as  attempted  to  be  proved, 
that  thev  had  theleaft  knowledge  of  the  publication. 

These  arguments  were  convincing  in  themfelves,  and 
were  heard  with  a  favourable  difpofition  by  the  audience. 
Even  fome  of  the  judges,  though  their  feats  were  held 
durino-  pleafure,  declared  themfelves  in  favour  of  the 
prifoners.  The  jury  however,  from  what  caufe  is  un- 
known, took  feveral  hours  to  deliberate,  and  kept,  during 
fo  long  a  time,  the  people  in  the  mofr  anxious  expe(5lation .  '» 
But  when  the  wifhed  for  verdi<a,  not  guilty,  was  at  laft  17th  Jane, 

t       J       1  t-      u    and  acquittal 

pronounced,   the   intelligence  was  echoed    through  the  of  the 

jj^ll^  bifhops. 
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CHAP,  hall,  was  conveyed  to  the  crowds  without,  was  carried 

s^ ^_ *  into  the   city,  and  was    propagated    with    infinite    joy 

j688.     throughout  the   kingdom. 

Ever  fince  Monmouth's  rebellion,  the  king  had, 
every  fummer,  encamped  his  army  on  Hounflow  heath, 
that  he  might  both  improve  their  difcipline,  and  by  (o 
unufual  a  rpe£^acle  over-awe  the  mutinous  people.  A 
popifli  chapel  was  openly  created  in  the  midft  of  the 
camp,  and  great  pains  were  taken,  though  in  vain^  to 
bring  over  the  foldiers  to  that  coriimunion.  The  few 
converts  whom  the  priefts  had  made,  were  treated  with 
fuch  contempt  and  ignominy,  as  deterred  every  one  from 
following  the  example.  Even  the  Irifii  omcers,  whom 
the  king  introduced  into  the  army,  ferved  rather,  from  the 
averlion  borne  them,  to  weaken  his  intcreft  among 
them.  It  happened,  that  the  very  day,  on  which  the 
trial  of  the  bifhops  was  finifhed,  James  had  reviewed 
the  troops,  and  had  retired  into  the  tent  of  lord  Fever- 
fham,  the  general  ;  when  he  was  furprized  to  hear  a 
great  uproar  in  the  camp,  attended  with  the  mofl  extra- 
vagant fymptoms  of  tumultuary  jcy.  He  fuddcnly  en- 
quired the  caufe,  and  was  told  by  Feverfham,  "  It  was 
"  nothing  but  the  rejoicing  of  the  foldiers  for  the  acquit- 
*'  tal  of  the  bifhops."  "  Do  you  call  that  nothing  ?'* 
replied  he,  "  but  fo  much  the  worfe  for  them." 

The  kino-  was  flill  determined  to  rufh  forward  in  the 
fame  courfe,  in  which  he  was  already,  by  his  precipitate 
career,  fo  fatally  advanced.  l^hough  he  knew,  that 
every  order  of  men,  except  a  handful  of  catholics,  were 
enraged  at  his  paft  meafures,  and  ftill  more  terrified  with 
the  future  profpe^l ;  though  he  faw  that  the  fame  difcon- 
tents  had  reached  the  army,  his  fole  refource  during  the 
general  difTafFedlion  :  Yet  was  he  incapable  of  changing 
his  meafures,  or  even  of  remitting  his  violence  in  the 
profecution  of  them.      He  ftruck  out  two  of  the  judges, 

Powel, 
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Powel  anJ  Holloway,  who  had  appeared  to  favour  the  ^  H  a  p. 
bifliops;  He  iflued  orders  to  profecute  all  thofe  clergy- 
men  who  had  not  read  his  declaration  ;    that   is,  the 
whole  church  of  England,  two  hundred  excepted  :    He 
fent  a  mandate  to  the  new  fellows,  whom  he  had  obtruded 
on  Magdalen-college,  to  ele6t  for  preiiclent,  in  the  room 
of  Parker,  lately  deceafed,  one  GifFord,  a  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  titular  bifhop  of  Madura  :  And  he  is  even 
faid  to  have  nominated  the  fame   perfon  to  the  fee   of 
Oxford.     So  great  an  infatuation  is  perhaps  an  objedl  of 
compailion  rather  than  of  anger  :  And  is  rtally  furprizino- 
in  a  man,  who,  in  other  refpedls,  was  not  wholly  defici- 
ent in  fenfe  and  accomplifhments. 

A  FEW  days  before  the  acquittal  of  the  bifhops,    an 
event  happened,  which,  in  the  king's  fentiments,  much 
overbalanced    all    the    mortifications,    received  on    that 
occafion.     The  queen  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  who  was      ,  , 
baptized  by  the  name  of  James.      This  blefling  was  im-  Birth  of  rk« 
patiently  longed  for,  not  only  by   the  king  and  queen,  ^l\^^ 
but  by  all  the  zealous  catholics  both  abroad  and  at  home. 
They  faw,  that  the  king  was  pafl:  middle  age  \    and   that 
on  his  death  the  fucceflion  muft  devolve  to  the  prince  and 
princefs  of  Orange,  two  zealous  proteftants,  who  would 
foon  replace  every  thing  on  ancient  foundations.     Vows 
therefore  were  ofrered  at  every  {hrine  for  a  male  fucceflbr: 
Pilgrimages  were  undertaken,  particularly  one  to  Loretto, 
by  the  dutchefs  of  Modena ;    and  fuccefs  was  chiefly 
attributed  to  that  pious  journey.      But  in  proportion  as 
this  event  was  agreeable  to  the  catholics,  it  encreafed  the 
difguft  of  the  proteftants,  by   depriving   them  of  that 
pleafing,  though  fomewhat  diftant  profpedl,  in  which  at 
prefent  they  flattered  themfelves.     Calumny  even  went  fo 
far  as  toafcribe  to  the  king  the  defign  of  impofmg  on  the 
world  a  fuppofititious  child,  who  might    be  educated  in  ^. 

his  principles,  and  after  his  death  fupport  the  catholic  i 

Vol.   VIII.  T  religion 
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CHAP.  reliVion  in  his  dominions.  The  nation  almoft  univerfally 

LXX.  .  .     . 

I  believed  him  capable,  from  bigotry,  of  committing  any 
i688,  crime  ;  as  they  had  feen,  that,  from  like  motives,  he 
was  guilty  of  every  imprudence :  And  the  affections  of 
nature,  they  thought,  would  be  eafily  facrificed  to  the 
fuperior  motive  of  propagating  a  catholic  and  orthodox 
faith.  The  prefent  occafion  was  not  the  firfl:,  when  that 
calumny  had  been  invented.  In  the  year  1682,  the 
queen,  then  dutchefs  of  York,  had  been  pregnant  j  and 
rumours  were  fpread  that  an  inpofture  would  at  that  time 
be  obtruded  upon  the  nation  :  But  happily,  the  infant 
proved  a  female,  and  thereby  fpared  the  party  all  the 
trouble  of  fupporting  their  improbable  fi£lion  °« 

o  This  ftory  is  taken  notice  of  in  a  weekly  paper,  the  Obfervator,  publi&ed 
at  that  very  time,  ijd  of  Auguft,  1682.  Party  zeal  is  capable  of  fwallowing 
the  mod  incredible  ftory  ;  but  it  is  furely  fingular,  that  the  fame  calumny,^ 
when  once  baffled,  /hould  yet  be  renewed  with  fuch  fuccefs. 
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CHAP.       LXXI. 

Condu5f  of  the  prince  of  Orange He  forms  a  league 

againfl  France refiifes  to  concur  ivith  the  king 

— — refohes  to  oppofe  the  king Is  applied  to 

by  the  Englifh Coalition  of  parties Prince"* s 

.    preparations Offers  of  France  to  the  King 

reje^ed Suppofed  league  with  France -G^- 

neral  dtf contents The  king  retra£fs  his  meafures 

— — Prince's  declaration The  prince  lands  in 

England General  commotion Defertion  of 

the  army and  of  prince  George and  of  the 

princefs    Anne — —King's     confiernation — '--and 

flight General    confufton         King    feized   at 

Feverfham Second  efcape King's  chara^er 

Convention  fummoncd Settlement  of  Scot- 
land  Englifh   convention   meets Views   of 

the  parties — -^Free  conference  between  the  houfes 

Commons  prevail Settlement  of  the  crown 

• Manners  and  fciences. 


WHILE  every  motive,  civil  and  reHgious,  con- C  pj  a  p. 
curred  to  alienate  from  the  king  every  rank  and     '^'^'    ' 
denomination   of  men,    it   might  be  expecled,   that  his      j^gg 
throne  would,  without  delay,   fall  to  pieces  by  its  own 
weight:  But  fuch  is  theiiiHiience  of  eftabliflied  govern- 
ment j  fo  averfe  are  men  from  beginning  hazardous  enter- 
prizes  J   that,  had  not  an  attack  been  made  fr©m  abroad, 
affairs  might  long  have  remained  in  their  prefcnt  delicate 

T  a  fituation. 
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*^T^vr^'  ^^t^atlon,  and  James  might  at  laft  have  prevailed  in  his 
s ^, I  ralh,  and  ill  concerted  projects. 

Condua  of  '^^^  prince  of  Orange,  ever  fmce  his  marriage  with 
the  prince  the  lady  Mary,  had  maintained  a  very  prudent  condud; 
agreeably  to  that  found  underftanding,  vv^ith  which  he 
was  io  eminently  endowed.  He  made  it  a  maxim  to  con- 
cern himfelr  little  in  Englifh  affairs,  and  never  by  any 
meafure  to  difguft  any  of  the  fadlions,  or  give  umbrage 
to  the  prince,  who  filled  the  throne.  His  natural  incli- 
nation, as  well  as  his  intereft,  led  him  to  employ  himfelf 
with  afliduous  induftry  in  the  tranfadlions  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  to  oppofe  the  grandeur  of  the  French  monarch, 
againft  whom  he  had  long,  both  from  pergonal  and  poli- 
tical confiderations,  conceived  a  violent  animofity.  By 
this  condu6l,  he  gratified  the  prejudices  of  the  whole 
Englifh  nation  :  But  as  he  crolTed  the  inclinations  of 
Charles,  who  fought  peace  by  compliance  with  France, 
he  had  much  declined  in  the  favour  and  afFedtions  of  that 
monarch. 

James  on  his  accefiion  found  it  fo  much  his  intereft 
to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  heir  apparent,  that  he 
fhowed  the  prince  fome  demonflrations  of  friendfhip ; 
and  the  prince,  on  his  part,  was  not  wanting  in  every 
inflance  of  duty  and  regard  towards  the  king.  On  Mon- 
mouth^s  invafion,  he  immediately  difpatched  over  fix 
regiments  of  Britifti  troops,  which  were  in  the  Dutch 
fervice;  and  he  offered  to  take  the  command  of  the  king's 
forces  asainft  the  rebels.  How  little  foever  he  misht 
approve  of  James's  adminiftration,  he  always  kept  a  total 
filence  on  the  fubject,  and  gave  no  countenance  to  thofe 
difcontents,  which  were  propagated  with  fuch  induftry 
throughout  the  nation. 

It  was  from  the  application  of  James  himfelf,  that 
the  prince  firft  openly  took  any  part  in  Englifh  affairs. 

Not- 
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Notwithftanding  the  lofty  ideas,   which  the  king  had  C  H  a  p. 

entertained  of  his  prerogative,  he  found,  that  the  edidls,  ^ ' _, 

emitted  from  it,  ftill  wanted  much  of  the  authority  of  1688. 
laws,  and  that  the  continuance  of  them  mieht  in  the 
iiTue  become  dangerous,  both  to  himfelf  and  to  the  catho- 
lics, whom  he  defired  to  favour.  An  acl  of  parliament 
alone  could  infure  the  indulo-ence  or  toleration,  which  he 
had  laboured  to  eftablifh  j  and  he  hoped,  that,  if  the 
prince  would  declare  in  favour  of  that  fcheme,  the  mem- 
bers, who  had  hitherto  refifted  all  his  own  applications, 
would  at  laft  be  prevailed  with  to  adopt  it.  The  confent, 
therefore,  of  the  prince  to  the  repeal  of  the  penal  flatutes 
and  of  the  tefl:  was  ftrongly  folicited  by  the  king ;  and  in 
order  to  engage  him  to  agree  to  that  meafure,  hopes  v/ere 
given  P,  that  England  would  fecond  him  in  all  thofe 
enterprizes,  which  bis  adlive  and  extenfive  genius  had 
with  fuch  fuccefs  planned  on  the  continent.  He  was  at 
this  time  the  center  of  all  the  negociations  of  Chrillen- 
dom. 

The  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain,  as  the  prince  He  forms 
well  knew,  were  enraged  by  the  repeated  injuries,  which  \^{l^ 
they  had  fufFered  from  the  ambition  of  Lewis,  and  ftill  France, 
more  by  the  frequent  infults,  v/hich  his  pride  had  made 
them  undergo.      He  was  apprized  of  the  influence  of 
thefe  monarchs  over  the  catholic  princes  of  the  empire  : 
He  had  himfelf  acquired  great  authority  with  the  pro- 
teftant :    And  he  formed  a  projedi  of  uniting  Europe  in 
one  general  league  againft  the  encroachments  of  France, 
which  feemed  fo  nearly  to  threaten  the  independance  of 
all  its  neighbours. 

No  charaders  are  more  incompatible  than  thofe  of  a 
conqueror  and  a  perfecutor;  and  Lewis  foon  found, 
t.hat  befides  his  weakening  France  by  the  baniflimcnt  of 

f  gurnet,  vol.  i.  ?.  711,     D'Avaux,  15:}!  6f  April,  i5S8. 

T  ^  fo 
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CHAP,  fo  many  ufeful  fubjeib,  the  refugees  had  enflamed  all  the 
^^„__^^.«.^  proteftant  nations  againit  him,  and  had  raifed  him  ene- 
1688,     miesj  who,  in  defence  of  their  religion  as  well  as  liberty? 
were  obftinately  refolved   to  oppofe   his   progrefs.     The 
city  of  Amfterdam  and  other  towns  in  Holland,  v/hich  had 
before  fallen  into  a  dependance  on  France,  being  terrified 
with  the  accounts,  which  they  every  moment  received, 
of  the  furious   perfecutions    againft  the   Hugonots,  had 
now  dropped  ail  domeftic  faction,  and  had  entered  into 
an  entire  confidence  with  the  prince  of  Orange  ^,     The 
protcftant  princes  of  the  empire  formed  a  feparate  league 
at  Magdebourg  for  the  defence  of  their  religion.     The 
Engiifh  were  anew  enraged  at  the  blind  bigotry  of  their 
fovereign,  and  were  difpofed  to  embrace  the  moft  defpe- 
rate  refolutions  againft  him.     From  a  view  of  the  ftate 
of  Europe  during  this  period,   it   appears,   that  Lewis, 
befides  fullying  an   illuftrious  reign,    had  wantonly  by 
this  perfecution  raifed  invincible  barriers  to   his   arms, 
which  otherwife  it  had  been  diiHcult,  if  not  impoijible, 
to  refift, 

The  prince  of  Orange  knew  how  to  avail  himfelf  of 
all  thefe  advantages.  By  his  intrigues  and  influence 
there  was  formed  at  Augfbourg  a  league,  in  which  the 
whole  empire  united  for  its  defence  againft  the  French 
monarch.  Spain  and  Holland  became  parties  in  the 
alliance.  The  acceflion  of  Savoy  was  afterv/ards  ob- 
tained'. Sweden  and  Denmark  feemed  to  favour  the  fame 
caufe.  But  though  thefe  numerous  ftates  compofed  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  the  league  was  ftill  deemed  im- 
perfe6l  and  unequal  to  its  end  ;  fo  long  as  England 
maintained  that  neutrality,  in  which  fhe  had  hitherto 
perfevered. 

q  D'Avaux,  24th  of  July,  1681  j    lothofjunc,  15th  of  October,  iith 
ef  November,  1688  }   vol,  iv.  p.  501 

James, 
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James,  though  more  prone  to  bigotry,  was  more  fen-^  hap. 
fible  to  his  own  and  to  national  honour  than  his  brother  i^       ,^  '  * 
and  had  he  not  been  retrained  by  the  former  motive,  he     ^688, 
would  have  maintained  with  more  fpirit  the  interefts  and 
ind^ipen-lance  of  his  kingdoms.     When  a  prorpe<5l,  there- 
for:, appeared  of  efFe6ling  his  religious  fchemes  by  op- 
pofing  the  progrefs  of  France,   he  was  not  averfe  to  that 
meaTtir.-  ;    and   he  gave  his  fon-in-law    room  to  hope, 
that,  by  concurring  with  his  views  in  England,  he  might 
prevail   with   him  to  fecond   thofe  projects,    which  the 
prince  was  fo  ambitious  of  promoting. 

A  MORE  tempt;ng  offer  could  not  be  made  to  a  perfon  Refufes  to 

of  his  enterprizinp;  charader  :    But  the  obiedions  to  that  ^°"*^"'' ^"'^ 

.  ,  .  the  king, 

meafure,  upon  deliberation,  appeared  to  him  unfurmount- 

abie.     The  king,  he  obferved,  had  incurred  the  hatred  of 

his  own  fubie(Sts  :   Great  apprehenfions  were  entertained 

of  his  clefigns :  The  only  refource,  which  the  nation  faw, 

was  in  the  future  fucceHion  of  the  prince  and  princefs  : 

Should  he  concur  in  thofe  dreaded  meafures,   he  fhould 

jdraw  on   himfelf  all  the   odium,  under  which   the  king 

laboured  :    The   nation  might  even   refufe  to  bear  the 

expence  of  alliances,  which  would  in  that  cafe  become  fo 

fufpicious  :  And  he  might  himfelf  incur  danger  of  lofing 

a  fucceifion,   which  was  awaiting  him,  and  which  the 

egregious  indifcretion  of  the  king  feemed  even  to  give 

him  hopes  of  reaping,  before  it  fliould  devolve  to  him  by 

the  courfe  of  nature.     The  prince,  therefore,  would  go 

no  farther  than  to  promife  his  confent  to  the  repeal  of  the 

penal  ftatutes,  by  which  the  nonconformifts  as  well  as 

catholics  were  expofed    to    punilhment :    The    teft   he 

deemed  a  fecurity  abfolutely  necefTary  for  the  eftablifhed 

religion. 

The  king  did  not  remain  fatisfied  with  a  fingle  trial. 

There  was  one  Stuart,  a  Scotch  lawyer,  who  had  been 

banifhed  for  pretended  treafonable  pra(fl;ices;  butv/hohad 

afterwards  obtained  a  pardon,  and  had  been  recalled.    By 

T  4  the 
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c  H  A  P  the  kine's  dircdlions,  Stuart  wrote  feveral  letters  to  pen- 
ifinnary  Fa^ely  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  acquaint- 
i688,  ance  in  Holland  3  and  befides  urging  all  the  motives  for 
an  unlimited  toleration,  he  defired,  that  his  reafons 
fhouldj  in  the  king's  name,  be  communicated  to  the 
prince  and  princefs  of  Orange.  Fagel  during  a  long 
time  made  no  reply;  but  finding,  that  his  filence  was 
conftrued  into  an  aflent,  he  at  laft  expreiTed  his  own  fen- 
timents  and  thofe  of  their  HighnefTes.  He  faid,  that  it 
was  their  fixed  opinion,  that  no  man,  merely  becaufe  he 
differed  from  the  eflablifhed  faith,  {hould  ever,  while  he 
remained  a  peaceable  fubjedt,  be  expofed  to  any  punifh- 
ment  or  even  vexation.  That  the  prince  and  princefs 
gave  heartily  their  confent  for  repealing  legally  all  the 
penal  ftatutes,  as  well  thofe  which  had  been  ena6led 
againft  the  catholics  as  againft  the  proteftant  noncon- 
formiUs  ;  and  would  concur  with  the  king  in  any  meafurc 
for  that  purpofe.  That  the  teft  was  not  to  be  confidered 
as  a  penalty  inflided  on  the  profefTors  of  any  religion, 
but  as  a  fecurity  provided  for  the  edablifhed  worfhip. 
That  it  was  no  punifiiment  on  men  to  be  excluded  from 
public  offices,  and  to  live  peaceably  on  their  own  revenues 
or  induftry.  That  even  in  the  United  Provinces,  which 
were  fo  often  cited  as  models  of  toleration,  though  all 
fe6ls  were  admitted,  yet  civil  offices  were  enjoyed  by  the 
profefTors  of  the  eflablifhed  religion  alone.  That  mili- 
tary commands,  indeed,  were  fometimes  beflowed  oti 
catholics ;  but  as  they  were  conferred  with  great  pre- 
caution, and  ftill  lay  under  the  controul  of  the  magiftrate, 
they  could  give  no  juft  reafon  for  umbrage.  And  that 
their  Highneffes,  however  defirous  of  gratifying  the  king, 
and  of  endeavouring,  by  every  means,  to  render  his 
reign  peaceable  and  happy,  could  not  agree  to  any  mea- 
fure,  which  would  expofe  their  religion  to  fuch  imminent 


danger. 


When 
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When  this  letter  was  publifhed,  as  It  foon  was.  It  ^j^^^^"^  P* 

infpired  great  courage  into  the  proteftants  of  all  denomi-  v ,„■,'„» 

nations,  and  ferved  to  keep  them  united  in  their  oppofition  »6g8. 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  catholics.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  king,  who  was  not  content  with  a  fimple  tolera- 
tion for  his  own  religion,  but  was  refolved,  that  it  fliould 
enjoy  great  credit,  if  not  an  abfolute  fuperiority,  was  ex- 
tremely difgufted,  and  took  every  occafion  to  exprefs  his 
difpleafure,  as  well  againft  the  prince  of  Orange  as  the 
United  Provinces.  He  gave  the  Algerine  pyratcs,  whg 
preyed  on  the  Dutch,  a  reception  in  his  harbours,  and  li- 
berty to  difpofe  of  their  prizes.  He  revived  fome  complaints 
of  the  Eaft  India  company  with  regard  to  the  affair  of 
Bantam  ^  He  required  the  fix  Britifli  regiments  in  the 
Dutch  fervice  to  be  fent  over.  He  began  to  put  his  navy 
in  a  formidable  condition.  And  from  all  his  movements, 
the  Hollanders  entertained  apprehenfions,  that  he  fought 
only  an  occafion  and  pretence  for  making  war  upon  them. 

The  prince  in  his  turn  refolved  to  pufii  affairs  with  Refolves  to 
more  vigour,  and  to  preferve  all  the  Englifli  proteftants  j^jng, 
in  his  interefts,  as  well  as  maintain  them  firm  in  their 
prefent  union  againft  the  catholics.  He  knew,  that  men 
of  education  in  England  were,  many  of  them,  retained 
in  their  religion  more  by  honour  than  by  principle*;  and 
that,  though  every  one  was  afhamed  to  be  the  firft  pro- 
ielyte,  yet  if  the  example  were  once  fet  by  fome  eminent 
perfons,  Intereft  would  every  day  make  confiderable  con- 
verfions  to  a  communion,  which  was  fo  zealoufly  encou- 
raged by  the  fovereign.  Dykvelt  therefore  was  fent  over 
as  envoy  to  England  ;  and  the  prince  gave  him  inftruc- 
tions,  befides  publicly  remonftrating  on  the  conducl:  of 
affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  apply  In  his  name, 
after  a  proper  manner,  to  every  fe£l:  and  denomination. 
To  the  church  party  he  fent  aifurances  of  favour  and 
regard,  and  protefted,  that  his  education  la  Holland  had 
T  D'Avauxj  2.1ft  of  January,  1687,  s  Burnet, 

no 
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C  H  A  p.  no  wife  prejudiced  him  againft  eplfcopal  government, 
>  '  '  /The  nonconformifts  were  exhorted  not  to  be  deceived  by 
i688.  the  fallacious  carefles  of  a  popifh  court,  but  to  wait  pati- 
ently, til!,  in  the  fullnefs  of  time,  lawis,  ena6ied  by  pro- 
teftants,  fliould  give  them  that  toleration,  which,  with  (o 
much  reafon,  they  had  long  demanded.  Dykvelt  exe- 
cuted his  commiflion  with  fuch  dexterity,  that  all  orders 
of  men  caft  their  eyes  towards  Holland,  and  expected 
thence  a  deliverance  from  thofe  dangers,  v/ith  which  their 
religion  and  liberty  were  fo  nearly  threatened. 

Is     I'edt       Many   of  the    mofl   confiderable   perfons,    both   in 
by  the  Eng- church  and  ftate,   made  fecret  applications  to  Dykvelt, 
■snd  through  him  to  the  prin.ce  of  Orange.    Admiral  Her- 
bert too,  though  a  man  of  great  expence,  and  feeniingly 
of  little  religion,   had  throv/n  up  his  emplojment  1 

had  retired  to  the  Hague,  where  he  aflured  the  l  f 

the   difafK  (^Lion  of  the  feamen,   by  \vh     >     In*-  z  X 

was  extremely  beloved.  Admiral  kuil'el,  coatin  >e;man 
to  the  unfortunate  iord  of  that  name,  palTcd  friquf  aJy 
betvv^een  England  and  Ho'lan-J,  anJ  kept  the  communi- 
cation open  with  a!)  the  great  mtn  of  the  proteftant  party. 
Henry  Sidney,  brother  to  A'^<rno  ?,  Tine  uncle  to  ^heearl 
of  Sunderland,  came  over  und-^i  pretence  of  drinking  the 
waters  at  Spaw,  and  convtyed  itill  Wronger  afiurances 
of  an  univerfal  combination  againft  the  meaiures  o^.  the 
king.  Lord  Dumblaine,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Danby, 
being  mafter  of  a  frigate,  made  feveral  voyages  to  Hol- 
land, and  carried  from  many  of  the  nobility  tendrrs  of 
duty,  and  even  confiderable  fums  of  money  %  to  the  prince 
of  Orange. 

Tpiere  rem.ained,  however,  fome  reafons,  which  re- 
tained all  parties  in  awe,  and  kept  them  from  breaking 
out  into  immediate  hoftiHty.  The  prince,  on  the  one 
hand,  was  afraid  of  hazarding,   by  violent  meafures,  an 

t  D'Avaux,  14th  and  a4th  of  September,  8th  and  15th  of  October, 
j688.  « 

I  inherit^ 
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inheritance,  which  the  laws  enfured  to  the  princefs ;   and  chap, 

LXXf 

the  Englifh  proteftants,   on  the  other,  from  the  profpe6t  ^       ^    '  _» 

of  her  fucceffion,  ftill  entertained  hopes  of  obtaining  at  '^^*« 
laft  a  peaceable  and  a  fafe  redrefs  of  all  their  grievances. 
But  when  a  fon  was  born  to  the  king,  both  the  prince 
and  the  Englifti  nation  were  reduced  to  defpair,  and  faw 
no  refource  but  in  a  confederacy  for  their  mutual  interefts. 
And  thus  the  event,  which  James  had  fo  long  made  the 
object  of  his  moft  ardent  prayers,  and  from  which  he  ex- 
pelled the  firm  eftablifhment  of  his  throne,  proved  the 
immediate  caufe  of  his  ruin  and  downfall. 

ZuYLESTEiN,  who  had  been  fent  over  to  congratulate 
the  king  on  the  birth  of  his  fon,  brought  back  to  the 
prince  invitations  from  moft  of  the  great  men  in  England, 
to  affift  them,  by  his  arms,  in  the  recovery  of  their  laws 
and  liberties.  The  bifliop  of  London,  the  earls  of  Danby, 
Nottingham,  Devonfnire,  Dorfet,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  lords  Lovelace,  Delamere,  Paulet,  Eland,  Mr.  Hamb- 
den,  Powle,  Lefter,  befides  many  eminent  citizens  of 
London  ;  all  thefe  perfons,  though  of  oppofite  parties, 
concurred  in  their  applications  to  the  prince.  The  whigs,  Coalition  of 
fuitably  to  their  ancient  principles  of  liberty,  which  had  P"^^"' 
led  them  to  attempt  the  exclufion  bill,  eafily  agreed  to 
oppc/fe  a  king,  whofe  condu6l  had  juftified  whatever  his 
worft  enemies  had  prognofticated  concerning  his  fuccef- 
fion.  The  tories  and  the  church  party,  finding  their  paft 
fervices  forgotten,  their  rights  invaded,  their  religion 
threatened,  agreed  to  drop  for  the  prefent  all  over-ftrained 
do6lrines  of  fubmiflion,  and  attend  to  the  great  and  power- 
ful dictates  of  nature.  The  nonconformifts,  dreading 
the  carefles  of  known  and  inveterate  enemiss,  deemed 
the  offers  of  toleration  more  fecure  from  a  prince,  educated 
in  thofe  principles,  and  accuftomed  to  that  pradice.  And 
thus  all  faction  was  for  a  time  laid  alleep  in  England  ; 
and  rival  parties,  forgetting  their  animofity,  had  fecretly 
concurred  in  a  defign  of  refifling  their  unhappy  and  rnif- 

guided 
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CHAP,  guided  fovcreign.     The  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  who  had  ac- 
^  '  i  quired  great  popularity  by  deferting,  at  this  time,  the 

i6S8.  catholic  religion,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  left  his 
regiment,  mortgaged  his  eftate  for  forty  thoufand  pounds, 
and  made  a  tender  of  his  fword  and  purfe  to  the  prince  of 
Orange.  Lord  Wharton,  notvvithftanding  his  age  and 
infirmities,  had  taken  a  journey  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
Lord  Mordaunt  was  at  the  Hague,  and  pufhed  on  the  en* 
terprize  with  that  ardent  and  courageous  fpirit,  for  which 
he  was  fo  eminent.  Even  Sunderland^  the  king's  favour- 
ite minifter,  is  believed  to  have  entered  into  a  ccrrefpond- 
ence  with  the  prince ;  and  at  the  expence  of  his  own 
honour  and  his  matter's  interefts,  to  have  fecretly  favoured 
a  caufe,  which,  he  forefaw,  was  likely  foon  to  predomi- 
nate ". 

The  prince  was  eafily  engaged  to  yield  to  the  appli- 
cations of  the  Englifli,  and  to  embrace  the  defence  of  a 
nation,  which,  during  its  prefent  fears  and  diftreiTes, 
regarded  him  as  its  fole  prote£l:or.  The  great  obje6l  of 
his  ambition  was  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  confederate 
army,  and  by  his  valour  to  avenge  the  injuries,  which  he 
himfelf,  his  country,  and  his  allies,  had  fuftained  from 
the  haughty  Lewis,  But  while  England  remained  under 
the  prefent  government,  he  defpaired  of  ever  forming  a 
league  which  would  be  able,  with  any  probability  of 
fuccefs,  to  make  oppofition  againft  that  powerful  monarch. 
The  tyes  of  affinity  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  great 
influence  over  a  perfon  of  the  prince's  rank  and  temper  5 
much  more,  as  he  knew,  that  they  were  at  firft  unwil- 
lingly contra61:ed  by  the  king,  and  had  never  fince  been 
cultivated  by  any  eflential  favours  or  good  offices.  Or 
fhould  any  reproach  remain  upon  him  for  violating  the 
duties  of  private  life  ;    the  glory  of  delivering  opprefled 

u  D'Avaux  was  always  of  that  opinion.  See  his  negotiations  6th  and 
«oth  May,  i2th,  27th  of  September,  zzd  of  November,  16SS.  On  the 
.whole,  that  opinion  is  the  moft  probable, 

nations 
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nations  would,  he  hoped,  be  able,  in  the  eyes  of  reafonable  CHAP, 
men,  to  make  ample  compenfation.     He  could  not  well  '_j 

expe(51:,  on  the  commencement  of  his  enterprize,  that  it  *^^^* 
would  lead  him  to  mount  the  throne  of  England  :  But  he 
undoubtedly  forefaw,  that  its  fuccefs  would  eftablifti  his 
authority  in  that  kingdom.  And  fo  egregious  was  James's 
temerity,  that  there  was  no  advantage,  fo  great  or  obvi- 
ous, which  that  prince's  indifcretion  might  not  afford  his 
enemies. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  throughout  his  whole  life, 
was  peculiarly  happy  in  the  fituations,  in  which  he  was 
placed.  Hefaved  his  own  country  from  ruin,  he  reftored 
the  liberties  of  thefe  kingdoms,  he  fupported  the  general 
independency  of  Europe.  And  thus,  though  his  virtue, 
it  is  confefTed,  be  not  the  pureft,  v/hich  we  meet  with  in 
hiftory,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  perfon,  whofe 
aiSlions  and  conduct  have  contributed  more  eminently  to 
the' general  interefts  of  fociety  and  of  mankind. 

The  time,  when  the  prince  entered  on  his  enterprize,  Prince'rpre- 
was  well  chofen  ;  as  the  people  were  then  in  the  higheftP^"^'*^"** 
ferment,  on  account  of  the  infult,  which  the  Imprifon- 
ment  and  trial  of  the  bifliops  had  put  upon  the  church, 
and  indeed  upon  all  the  proteftants  of  the  nation.  His 
method  of  conducting  his  preparations  v/as  no  lefs  wife 
and  politic.  Under  other  pretences  he  had  beforehand 
made  confiderable  augmentations  to  the  Dutch  navy ;  and 
the  fhips  were  at  that  time  lying  in  harbour.  Some 
additional  troops  were  alfo  levied  ;  and  fums  of  money, 
raifed  for  other  purpofes,  were  diverted  by  the  prince  to 
the  ufe  of  this  expedition.  The  States  had  given  him 
their  entire  confidence ;  and  partly  from  terror  of  the 
power  of  France,  partly  from  difguft  at  fome  reftraints 
laid  on  their  commerce  in  that  kingdom,  were  fenfible 
how  necefTary  fuccefs  in  this  enterprize  was  become  to 

their  domeflic  happinefs   and  fecurity.      Many  of  the 

nei^h- 
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C  H  A  P.neishbourins:  princes  reo-arded  him  as  their  guardian  and 
t_  -^-  ^.profp^^nr,  and  were  guided  by  him  in  all  their  counfels^ 
j688.  He  held  conferences  with  Caftanaga,  governor  of  the 
Spanifh  Netherlands,  with  the  electors  of  Brandenburgh 
and  Saxony,  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hefle-Caflel,  and 
with  the  whole  houfe  of  Lunenbourg.  It  was  agreed, 
that  thefe  princes  fhould  replace  the  troops  employed 
againft  England,  and  fhould  protecSt  the  United  Provinces 
during  the  abfence  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  Their 
forces  were  already  on  their  march  for  that  purpofe :  A 
confiderable  encampment  of  the  Dutch  army  was  formed 
at  Nimeguen :  Every  place  was  in  movement  j  and 
though  the  roots  of  this  confpiracy  reached  from  one  end 
of  Europe  to  the  other,  fo  fecret  were  the  prince's  coun- 
fels,  and  fo  fortunate  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,  that  he 
could  ftill  cover  his  preparations  under  other  pretences  ; 
and  little  fufpicion  was  entertained  of  his  real  inten- 
tions. 

The  king  of  France,  menaced  by  the  league  of 
Augfbourg,  had  refolved  to  ftrike  the  iirft  blow  againft 
the  allies  ;  and  having  fought  a  quarrel  with  the  emperor 
and  the  eledor  Palatine,  he  had  invaded  Germany  with  a 
great  army,  and  had  laid  fiege  to  Philipfbourg,  The 
eledlor  of  Cologne,  who  was  alfo  bifhop  of  Liege  and 
Munfter,  and  whofe  territories  almoft  entirely  furrounded 
the  United  Provinces,  had  died  about  this  time ;  and  the 
candidates  for  that  rich  fucceffion  were  prince  Clement  of 
Bavaria,  fupported  by  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  the  car- 
dinal of  Furftemberg,  a  prelate  dependant  on  France. 
The  pope,  who  favoured  the  allies,  was  able  to  throw 
the  balance  between  the  parties,  and  prince  Clement  was 
chofen  j  a  circumftance  which  contributed  extremely  to 
the  fecurity  of  the  States,  But  as  the  cardinal  kept 
pofTeilion  of  many  of  the  fortrefl'es,  and  had  applied  to 
France  for  fuccour,   the  neighbouring  territories  were 

full 
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full  of  troops ;  and  by  this  means  the  preparations  of  the  C  H  a  p. 
Dutch  and  their  allies  feemed  intended  merely  for  their.  ^  '  j 
own  defence  againft  the  different  enterprizes  of  Lewis.  '^^2« 

All  the  artifices,  hov/ever,  of  the  prince  could  not 
entirely  conceal  his  real  intentions  from  the  fagaclty  of 
the  French  court.  D'Avaux,  Lewis's  envoy  at  the 
Hague,  had  been  able,  by  a  comparifon  of  circumflances, 
to  trace  the  purpofes  of  the  preparations  in  Holland  ;  and 
he  inflantly  informed  his  mailer  of  the  difcovery.  Lewis 
conveyed   the   intelligence  to  James;    and  accompanied  C.Ters  of 

.     /.  .  ■  1  •  rr  Tj  Ml-        Fraace  to 

the  mformation  with  an  important  otter.  He  was  willing ^^^^  ^■^^^^^' 
to  join  a  fquadron  of  French  fhips  to  the  Englifh  fleet; 
and  to  fend  over  any  number  of  troops,  which  James 
fhould  judge  requifite  for  his  fecurlty.  When  this  pro- 
pofal  was  rejeded,  he  again  offered  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
Philipfbourg,  to  march  his  army  into  the  Netherlands, 
iand  by  the  terror  of  his  arms  to  detain  the  Dutch  forces 
in  their  own  country.  This  propofal  met  with  no  better 
reception. 

James  was  not,  as  yet,  entirely  convinced,  that  hisRejeaed. 
fon-in-law  intended  an  invaflon  upon  England.  Fully 
perfuaded,  himfelf,  of  the  facrednefs  of  his  own  autho- 
rity, he  fancied,  that  a  like  belief  had  made  deep  impref- 
fion  on  his  fabje£ts  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  ftrong 
fymptoms  of  difcontent  which  broke  out  every  where, 
fuch  an  univerfal  combination  in  rebellion  appeared  to 
him  no  wife  credible.  His  army,  in  which  he  trufled, 
and  which  he  had  confiderably  augmented,  would  eafily 
be  able,  he  thought,  to  repel  foreign  force,  and  to  fup- 
prefs  any  fedition  among  the  populace.  A  fmall  number 
of  French  troops,  joined  to  thefe,  might  tend  only  to 
breed  difcontent ;  and  afford  them  a  pretence  for  mutiny- 
ing againft  foreigners,  fo  much  feared  and  hated  by  the 
nation.  A  great  body  of  auxiliaries  might  indeed  fecure 
him  both  againft  an  invafion  from  Holland,  and  againft 

the 
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CHAP,  the  rebellion  of  his  own  fubjeiSts ;    but  would  be  able 

^ '  .afterwards  to  reduce  him  to  dependance,  and  render  his 

i638.  authority  entirely  precarious.  Even  the  French  invafion 
of  the  Low  Countries  might  be  attended  with  dangerous 
confcquences ;  and  would  fuffice,  in  thefe  jealous  times,  , 
to  revive  the  old  fufpicion  of  a  combination  ao-ainft  Hol- 
land, and  againft  the  proteftant  religion;  a  fufpicion, 
which  had  already  produced  fuch  difcontents  in  England. 
Thefe  were  the  views  fuggefted  by  Sunderland  ;  and  ic 
muft  be  confciTed,  that  the  reafons,  on  which  they  were 
founded,  were  fufficiently  plaufible  ;  as  indeed  the  fitua- 
tion,  to  which  the  king  had  reduced  himfelf,  was,  to  the 
laft  degree,  delicate  and  perplexing. 

Still  Lewis  was  unwilling  to  abandon  a  friend  and 
ally,    v^^hofe    interefls   he  regarded  as  ciofely  connected 
with  his  own.     By  the  fuggeftion  of  Skelton,  the  king's 
minifler  at  Paris,  orders  were  fent  to  D'Avaux  to  remon- 
itrate  with  the  States  in  Lewis's  name  againft  thofe  pre- 
parations, which  they  were  making  to  invade  England. 
The  ftri6t  amity,  faid  the  French  minifter,  which  fubfifts 
between  the  two  monarchs  will  make  Lewis  regard  every 
attempt  againft  his  ally  as  an  act  of  hoftility  againft  hlm- 
f(^lf.     This  remonftrance  had  a  bad  effe(5t,  and  put  the 
States  in  a  flame.     What  is   this  alliance,  they  afl^ed, 
between  France  and  England,  which  has  been  fo  care- 
fully concealed  from  us  ?    Is  it  of  the  fame  nature  with 
the  former;  meant  for  our  deftruclion  and  for  the  extir- 
pation of  the  proteftant  religion  ?  1(  fo,  it  is  high  time 
for  us  to  provide  for  our  own  defence,   and  to  anticipate 
thofe  projed^s,  which  are  forming  againft  us. 

Even  James  was  difpleafed  with  this  officious  ftep 
taken  by  Lewis  for  his  fervice.  He  was  not  reduced,  he 
fiid,  to  th.e  condition  of  the  cardinal  of  Furflembers;, 
and  obliged  to  feek  the  proteiSlion  of  France.  He  re- 
called Skelton,  and  threw  him  into  the  Tower  for  his 
7  rafh 
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^raHi   conduct:.     He   folemnly  difavov^ed  D'Avaux*s   me-C  hap. 

morial ;  and  protefted,  that  no  alliance  fubfifted  between v * 

him  and  Lewis,  but  what  was  public  and  known  to  all  '^^^' 
the  world.  The  States,  hov/ever,  ftill  afFe(£ted  to  appear 
incredulous  on  that  head  ^  ;  and  the  Englifh,  prepofrefied 
againft  their  fovereign,  firmly  believed,  that  he  had  con- 
certed a  project  with  Lewis  for  their  entire  iubjedion. 
Portfmouth,  it  was  faid,  was  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
that  ambitious  monarch  :  England  was  to  be  filled  with 
French  and  Irifh  troops:  And  every  man,  who  refufed 
to  embrace  the  Romifh  fuperftition,  was  by  thefe  bigotied 
princes  devoted  to  certain  deftrudlioii. 

These  fuggeftions  were  every  v»'here  fpread  abroad, 
and  tended  to  augment  the  difcontents,  of  which  both 
the  fleet  and  army,  as  well  as  the  people,  betrayed  every 
day  the  moft  evident  fymptoms.  The  fleet  had  begun  to 
mutiny  ;  becaufe  Stricland,  the  admiral,  a  Roman  ca- 
tholic, introduced  the  mafs  aboard  his  fhip,  and  difmifled 
the  proteftant  chaplain.  It  was  with  fome  difficulty  the 
feamen  could  be  appeafed  ;  and  they  ftill  perfifted  in  de- 
claring, that  they  would  not  fight  againft  the  Dutch, 
ivhom  they  called  friends  and  brethren;  but  would  wil- 
lingly give  battle  to  the  French,  whom  they  regarded  as 
national  enemies.  The  kino- had  intended  to  auo-ment  his 
army  with  Irifh  recruits,  and  he  refolved  to  try  the  ex- 
periment on  the  regiment  of  the  duke  of  Berwic,  his 
natural  fon  ;  But  Beaumont,  the  lieutenant-coioneL 
refufed  to  admit  them  ;  and  to  this  oppohtion  five  captains 
fteadily  adhered.  They  were  all  caTniered  j  and  had  not 
the  difcontents  of  the  army  on  this  occafion  become  very 

X  That  there  really  was  no  n-;w'  aUiancc  formed  betwixt  France  and  Eng- 
land appears  both  from  SnnJerlano's  apology,  and  from  D'Avaux's  negoti- 
ations, lately  publifhsd  :  See  vol.  iv.  p.  18.  Eng.  tran/lation,  ij-.h  of 
Septembsr,  16S7.  16th  of  March^  6th  of  May,  10th  of  Auguft,  2d,  23d, 
and  24th  of  September,  5th,  and  7th  of  Od\ob;r,  nth  of  Novamber,, 
1688. 

Vol.  VIII.  U  ^ppa- 
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CHAP,  apparent,   it  was  refolved  to  have  punifhed  thofe  officers 
y__  _     1  for  mutiny. 

i<s88.  The  king  nnade  a  trial  of  the  difpofitions  of  his  army, 

in  a  manner  ftill  more  undifguifed.     Finding   oppofition 
from  all  the  civil  and  ecclefiaflical  orders  of  the  kingdom, 
be  refolved  to  appeal  to  the  military,  who,  if  unanimous, 
v/ere  able  alone  to  ferve  all  his  purpofes,  and  to  enforce 
univerfal  obedience.     His  intention  was  to  engage  all  the 
regiments,  one  after  another,  to  give  their  confe^U  to  the 
repeal  of  the  teft  and  penal  llatutes  ;   and  accordingly, 
the  major  of  Litchfield's  drew  out  the  battalion  before  the 
king,  and  told  them,  that  they  were  required  either  to  en- 
ter into  his  majefly's  views  in  thefe  particulars,  or  to  lay 
down  their  arms.     James  was  furprized  to  find,  that,  two 
captains,  and  a  few  popifh  foldiers  excepted,  the  whole 
battalion  immediately  embraced  the  latter  part  of  the  al- 
ternative.    For  fome  time,  he  remained  fpeechlefs  ;  but 
having. recovered  from  his  aftcnifliment,  he  commanded 
them  to  take  up  their  arms  ;  adding  with  a  fullen,  difcon- 
tented  air,  "  That  for  the  future,  he  would  not  do  them 
*'  the  honour  to  Qpply  for  their  approbation." 

While  the  king  was  difmayed  with  thefe  fymptoms  of 
general  difafFecSlion,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  marquefs 
Z3d  Sept.  of  Albeviile,  his  minifter  at  the  Hague,  which  informed 
him  with  certainty,  that  he  was  foon  to  look  for  a  power- 
ful invafion  from  Holland,  and  that  penfionary  Fagel  had 
at  length  acknowledged,  that  the  fcope  of  all  the  Dutch 
naval  preparations  was  to  tranfport  forces  into  England. 
Though  Tames  could  reafonably  expc£i  no  other  intel- 
ligence, he  v/as  aitonilhed  at  the  news  :  He  grew  pale, 
and  ihe  letter  dropped  from  his  hand  :  His  eyes  were 
nov7  opened,  and  he  found  himfelf  on  the  brink  of  a 
frif'^htful  precipice,  which  his  delufions  had  hitherto  con- 
cealed from  him.  His  minifters  and  counfcllors,  equally 
ailonifhcd,  faw  no  refource  but  in  a  fudden  and  precipitate 

retrac- 
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retracSlion  of  all  thofe  fatal  meafures,  by  which  he  hadc  H  a  P. 

.  .  LXXI. 

created   to    hlmfelf  10   many   enemies,    foreign   aud  <^n- 1        ^       » 

meflic.      He  paid   court   to  the  Dutch,   and   offered  to      '^®^« 
enter  into  any  alliance  with  them  for  common  fecurity : 
He   replaced  In  all  the  counties   the  deputy-lieutenants  xhe  kirp- 
and   juftices,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  commifTions '^^^''^*^^  ^'"^ 

,  _  meafures, 

for  their  adherence  to  the  tclt  and  the  penal  laws  :  He 
reftored  the  charters  of  London,  and  of  all  the  corpora- 
tions :  Ke  annulled  the  court  of  ecclefiaflical  commif- 
fion  :  He  took  off  the  bifiiop  of  London's  fufpenfion  ; 
He  re-inftated  the  expelled  prefident  and  fellows  of  Mag- 
dalen college  :  And  he  was  even  reduced  to  carefs  thofe 
bifliop?,  whom  he  had  fo  lately  profecutcd  and  infulted. 
All  thefe  meafures  were  regarded  as  fymptoms  of  fear, 
not  of  repentance.  The  bifliops  inflead  of  promifing 
fuccour,  or  fuggefting  comfort,  recapitulated  to  him  all 
the  inftances  of  his  mal-adminiftration,  and  advifed  him 
thenceforwards  to  follow  more  falutary  counfel.  And  as 
intelligence  arrived  of  a  great  difafter,  which  had  befallen 
the  Dutch  fleet,  it  is  commonly  believed,  that  the  king 
recalled,  for  fome  time,  the  conceffions,  which  he  had 
made  to  Magdalen  college  :  A  bad  fign  of  his  fmcerity 
in  his  other  concefiions.  Nay,  fo  prevalent  were  his 
unfortunate  prepofTeffions,  that,  amidll  all  his  prefent 
diftrefles,  he  could  not  forbear,  at  the  baptifm  of  the 
young  prince,  appointing  the  pope  to  be  one  of  the  god- 
fathers. 

The  report,  that  a  fuppofititious  child  w^as  to  be  im- 
pofed  on  the  nation,  had  been  widely  fpread,  and  greedily 
received,  before  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales  :  But 
the  king,  who,  without  feeming  to  take  notice  of  the 
matter,  might  eafily  have  quafhed  that  ndicuJous  rumour, 
had,  from  an  ill-timed  haughtinefs,  totally  negle<51ed  it. 
He  difdained,  he  faid,  to  fatisfy  thofe,  who  couid  deem 
him  capable  of  fo  bale  and  villainous  an  ac^io-n,     P'ind-    / 

U  2  ina: 
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C  HA  P.  jng  that  the  calumny  gained  ground,  and  had  made  deep. 

^  '  J  impreflion  on  his  fubjedts,  he  was  now  obliged  to  fubmk 

1688.  to  the  mortifying  tafk  of  afcertaining  the  reality  of  the 
birth.  Though  no  particular  attention  had  been  before- 
hand given  to  enfure  proof,  the  evidence,  both  of  the 
queen's  pregnancy  and  delivery  was  rendered  indifputablej 
and  fo  much  the  more,  as  no  argument  or  proof  of  any 
importance,  nothing  but  popular  rumour  and  furmize, 
could  be  thrown  into  the  oppofite  fcale. 

Prince's  de-  Me  AN  WHILE,  the  princc  of  Orange's  declaration  was 
difperfed  over  the  kingdom,  and  met  with  univerfal  ap- 
probation. All  the  grievances  of  the  nation  were  there 
enumerated  :  The  difpenfing  and  fufpending  power  ;  the 
court  of  ecclefiaftical  commiffion ;  the  filling  of  all  of- 
fices with  catholics,  and  the  raifing  of  a  Jefuit  to  be 
privy-counfellor  j  the  open  encouragement  given  to  po- 
pery, by  building  every  where  churches,  colleges,  and 
feminaries  for  that  fed;  the  difplacing  of  judges,  if  they 
refufed  to  give  fentence  according  to  orders  received  from 
court ;  the  annulling  of  the  charters  of  all  the  corpora- 
tions, and  the  fubje£ling  of  eledlions  to  arbitrary  will 
and  pleafure;  the  treating  of  petitions,  even  the  moft 
modeft,  and  from  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank,  as  crimi- 
nal and  feditious  ;  the  committing  of  the  whole  au- 
thority of  Ireland,  civil  and  military,  into  the  hands  of 
papifts  ;  the  alTuming  of  an  abfolute  power  over  the  re- 
ligion and  laws  of  Scotland,  and  openly  exacting  in  that 
kinc^dom  an  obedience  without  referve;  and  the  violent 
prefumptions  againft  the  legitimacy  of  the  prince  of 
Wales.  In  order  to  redrefs  all  thefe  grievances,  the 
prince  faid,  that  he  intended  to  come  over  to  England 
with  an  armed  force,  which  might  protctSl:  him  from  the 
king's  evil  counfellors  :  And  that  his  fole  aim  was  to 
have  a  legal  and  free  parliament  alTcmbled,  who  might 
provide  for  the  fafety  and  liberty  of  the  nation,  as  well 
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as  examine  the  proofs  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  leeiti- C  hap, 

.  LXXI 

macy.     No  one,   he  added,  could  entertain   fuch  hard .     '      '  j 

thoughts  of  him  as  to  imagine,  that  he  had  formed  any  1688. 
other  defign  than  to  procure  the  full  and  lading  fettle- 
ment  of  religion,  liberty,  and  property.  The  force, 
which  he  meant  to  bring  with  him,  was  totally  difpro- 
portioned  to  any  views  of  conqueft  ;  and  it  were  abfurd 
to  fufpe(3:,  that  fo  many  perfons  of  high  rank,  both  in 
church  and  ftate,  would  have  given  him  fo  many  folemn 
invitations  for  fuch  a  pernicious  purpofe.  Though  the 
Englifli  minifters,  terrified  with  his  enterprize,  had  pre- 
tended to  redrefs  fome  of  the  grievances  complained  of; 
there  ftill  remained  the  foundation  of  all  grievances,  that 
upon  which  they  could  in  an  inftant  be  again  erected,  an 
arbitrary  and  defpotic  power  in  the  crown.  And  for 
this  ufurpation  there  was  no  pofiible  remedy,  but  by  a 
full  declaration  of  all  the  rights  of  the  fubject  in  a  free 
parliament. 

So  well  concerted  were  the  prince's  meafures,  that, 
in  three  days,  above  four  hundred  tranfports  were  hired  ; 
the  army  quickly  fell  down  the  rivers  and  canals  from 
Nimeguen ;  the  artillery,  arms,  ftores,  and  horfes,  were 
embarked  ;  and  the  prince  fet  fail  from  Helvoet-Sluice,  totter, 
with  a  fleet  of  near  five  hundred  veflels,  and  an  army  of 
above  fourteen  thoufand  men.  He  firft  encountered  a 
ftorm,  which  drove  him  back :  But  his  lofs  beine  foon 
repaired,  the  fleet  put  to  fea  under  the  command  of  ad- 
miral Herbert,  and  made  fail  with  a  fair  wind  towards 
the  weft  of  England.  The  fame  wind  detained  the 
king's  fleet  in  their  ftation  near  Harwich,  and  enabled 
the  Dutch  to  pafs  the  ftreights  of  Dover  without  oppo- 
fition.  Both  fhores  were  covered  with  miultitudes  of 
people,  who,  befides  admiring  the  grandeur  of  the  fpec- 
tacle,  were  held  in  anxious  fufpence  by  the  profpedt 
of  an   enterprize,    the   moft   important,    which,    dur- 

U  3  ing 
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CHAP,  ing   fome  ages,  had  been  undertaken  in  Europe.     The 
t  '  J  prince  had   a   profperous   voyage,   and   landed  his  army 

j688.      fafely  in  Torbay  on  the  fifth  of  November,   the  anniver- 
fary  of  the  gunpowder-treafon. 

The  Dutch  army  marched  firil  to  Exeter;  and  the 
prince's  declaration  was  there  publifhed.  That  whole 
countv  was  fo  terrified  with  the  executions,  which  had 
enfued  upon  Monmouth's  rebellion,  that  no  one  for  feve- 
veral  days  joined  the  prince.  The  bifhop  of  Exeter  in  a 
fright  fied  to  London,  and  carried  to  court  intelligence  of 
the  invafion.  As  a  reward  of  his  zeal,  he  received  the 
archbifhopric  of  York,  which  had  long  been  kept  vacant, 
vnih  an  intention,  as  v/as  univerfally  believed,  of  beftow- 
.^ng  it  on  forne  catholic.  The  firft  perfon,  who  joined  the 
prince,  v/as  major  Burrington  ;  and  he  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  gentry  of  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somer.'*. 
fet.  Sir  Edward  Seymour  made  propofals  for  an  afiTocia- 
tion,  v/hich  every  one  figned.  By  degrees,  the  earl  of 
Abingdon,  JVlr.  RufTel,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  Mr. 
Genpral  Wharton,  Godfrey,  Howe  came  to  Exeter.  All  Eng- 
commoticn,  ]^p^^  ^^3  jj^  commotion.  Lord  Delamere  took  arms  in 
Cheihire,  the  earl  of  Danby  feized  York,  the  earl  of  Bath, 
governor  of  Plymouth,  declared  for  the  prince,  the  earl 
of  Devonfhire  made  a  like  declaration  in  Derby.  The 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Ncttinghamfhire  embraced  the 
fame  caufe  ;  and  every  day  there  appeared  fome  efle^l:  of 
that  univerfal  combination,  into  which  the  nation  had  en- 
tered againfi:  the  meafures  of  the  king.  Even  thofe  who 
took  not  the  field  againd  him,  were  able  to  embarafs  and 
confound  his  counfds.  A  petition  for  a  (ree  parlia- 
ment was  figned  by  twenty-four  bifliops  and  peers  of  .the 
greateft  diilindion,  and  was  prefented  to  the  king.  No 
pne  thought  of  oppofing  or  refifling  the  invader. 

But  the  mod  dangerous  fymptom  was  the  difafFci^lion, 
^hlch  from  the  general  fpirit  of  the  nation,  not  from  any 

particular 
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particular  reafon,  had  creeped  into  the  army.  The  of-C  hap. 
ficeis  feemed  ajl  difpofed  to  prefer  the  interefts  of  their  ^  '  j 
country  and  of  their  religion  to  thofe  principles  of  ho-     '^^^'    ^ 

•'  °  1         n  1  n  Delertion  of 

nour  and  fidelity,  which  are  commonly  eiteemed  the  moltthe  army, 
facred  ties  by  men  of  that  profeffion.  Lord  Colchefter, 
fon  of  the  earl  of  Rivers,  was  the  firfl  officer  that  de- 
ferted  to  the  prince ;  and  he  v/as  attended  by  a  few  of 
his  troops.  Lord  Lovelace  made  a  like  effort ;  but  was 
intercepted  by  the  militia  under  the  duke  of  Beaufort 
and  taken  prifoner :  Lord  Cornbury,  fon  of  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  was  more  fuccefsful.  He  attempted  to  carry 
over  three  regiments  of  cavalry  ;  and  he  actually  brought 
a  confiderable    part  of  them    to   the    prince's   quarters.  ' 

•Several  officers  of  diftindion  informed  Feverfham,  the 
general,  that  they  could  not  in  confcience  fight  againft 
the  prince  of  Orange. 

Lord  Churchill  had  been  raifed  from  the  rank 
of  a  page,  had  been  invefted  with  a  high  comm.and  in  the 
army,  had  been  created  a  peer,  and  had  ov/ed  his  v/hoie 
fortune  to  the  king's  favour:  Yet  even  he  could  refolve, 
during  the  prefent  extremity,  to  defert  his  unhappy  maf- 
ter,  who  had  ever  repofed  entire  confidence  in  him.  He 
carried  with  him  the  duke  of  Grafton,  natural  fon  of  the 
late  king,  colonel  Berkeley,  and  fome  troops  of  dragoons. 
This  condu6l  was  a  fignal  facrifice  to  public  virtue  of 
every  duty  in  private  life  ;  and  required,  ever  after,  the 
moft  upright,  difinterefted,  and  public  fpirited  behaviour 
to  render  it  juftifiable. 

The  king  had  arrived  at  Salifbury,  the  head  quarters 
of  his  army,  when  he  received  this  fatal  intelligence. 
That  prince,  though  a  fevere  enemy,  had  ever  appeared  a 
warm,  fteady,  and  fincere  friend  ;  and  he  was  ext.!:emely 
(hocked  with  this,  as  with  many  other  inftanees  of  in- 
gratitude, to  which  he  was  nov/  expofed.  There  re- 
mained none  in  whom  he  could  confide.     As  the  whole 

U  4  army 
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CHAP,  army  had  dlfcovered  fymptoms  of  difcontent,  he  concluded 

t       ^   '  ''^^  full  of  treachery  ;  and  being  deferted  by  thofe  whom  he 

1688.      had  moft  favoured  and  obliged,  he  no  longer  expecSled, 

acthof  N  -  ^^^^  others  would  hazard  their  lives  in  his  fervice.  During 

vember,       this  diftradlion  and  perplexity,  he  embraced  a  fudden  re- 

folution  of  drawing  ofF  his   army,  and  retiring  towards 

London  :    A  meafure,  which  could  only  ferve  to  betray 

his  fears  J  and  provoke  farther  treachery. 

But  Churchill  had  prepared  a  {lill  more  mortal  blow 
for  his  diftrefi'ed  benefa61:or.    His  lady  and  he  had  an  entire 
afccndant  over  the  family  of  prince  George  of  Denmark  ; 
and  the  time  now  appeared  feafonable  for  overwhelming 
the  unhappy  king,  v^ho  was  already  ftaggering  with  the 
violent  fhccks,  which  he  had  received.    Andover  was  the 
firft  frage  of  Jam.es's  retreat  towards  London  ;  and  there, 
,  r  j^nce  P^'^J^c^  George,  together  with  the  young  duke  of  Ormond  -*, 
George,       gjr  George  Huet,  and  fome  other  pcrfons  of  diftindiion, de- 
ferted him  in  the  night-tim.e,  and  retired  to  the  prince's  camp. 
No  fooner  had  this  news  reached  London,  than  the  princefs 
princeis       Anne,  pretending  fear  of  the  king's  difpieafure,  withdrevtr 
^^"^'         herfelf  in  company  with  the  bifhop  of  London  and  lady 
Churchill.     She  fled  to  Nottingham  ;    where  the  earl  of 
Dorfet  received  her  with  great  refpe6l,  and  the  gentry  of 
the  county  quickly  formed  a  troop  for  her  proteiftion. 

The  late  king,  in  order  to  gratify  the  nation,  had 
intruded  the  education  of  his  nieces  entirely  to  protef- 
tants ;  and  as  thefe  princefies  were  deemed  the  chief  re- 
fource  of  the  eftablifhed  religion  after  their  father's  de- 
fe»5tion,  great  care  had  been  taken  to  inflill  into  them, 
from  their  earlieft  infiincy,  the  flrongeft  prejudices  againft 
popery.  During  the  violence  too  of  fuch  popular  cur- 
rents, as  now  prevailed  in  England,  all  private  confidera- 
tions  are  commonly  loft  in  the  general  pafiion ;  and  the 
Biore  principle  any  perfon  pofll-fles,  the  more  apt.  is  he, 

»  His  grandfather,  the  firft  dyke  of  Ormon<^J  had  died  this  year,on  the  21ft 

on 
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on  fuch  occafions,  to  ne<>le£l  and  abandon  his  domefhc  CHAP, 
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duties.     Though  thefe  caufcs  may  account  for  the  bcha-  ^  -  _',^ 

viour  of  the  princefs,  they  h^d  nowife  prepared  the  king  '68X. 
to  expedl  fo  aftonifhing  an  event.  He  burfl:  into  tears,  King's  con- 
v/hen  the  firft  intelligence  of  it  v/as  conveyed  to  him.  ^"'^^^*°"* 
Undoubtedly  he  fcrcfaw  in  this  incident  the  total  expi- 
ration of  his  royal  authority:  But  the  nearer  and  more 
intimate  concern  of  a  parent  laid  hold  of  his  heart ; 
when  he  found  himfelf  abandoned  in  his  uttermoft  dif- 
trefs  by  a  child,  and  a  virtuous  child,  whom  he  had 
ever  regarded  Vv^ith  the  moft  tender  affedlion.  ''  God 
help  me,"  cried  he,  in  the  extremity  of  his  agony,  "  my 
''  own  children  have  forfaken  me  !"  It  is  indeed  {in- 
gular,  that  a  prince,  whofe  chief  blame  confifted  in  im- 
prudences, and  mifgulded  principles,  fhould  be  expofed, 
from  religious  antipathy,  to  fuch  treatment  as  even  Nero, 
Domitian,  or  the  moft  enormous  tyrants,  that  have  dif- 
graced  the  records  of  hiftory,  never  met  with  from  their 
friends  and  family. 

So  violent  were  the  prejudices,  which  at  this  time 
prevailed,  that  this  unhappy  father,  who  had  been  deferted 
by  his  favourite  child,  was  believed,  upon  her  difappear- 
ing,  to  have  put  her  to  death :  And  it  was  fortunate,  that 
the  trpth  was  timely  difcovered  j  otherwife  the  populace, 
even  the  king's  guards  themfelves,  might  have  been  en- 
gaged, in  revenge,  to  commence  a  malTacre  of  the  priells 
and  catholics. 

The  king's  fortune  now  expofed  him  to  the  contempt 
of  his  enemies  ;  and  his  behaviour  was  not  fuch  as  could 
gain  him  the  efteem  of  his  friends  and  adherents.  Un- 
able to  refift  the  torrent,  he  prefer ved  not  prefence  of 
mind  in  yielding  to  it ;  but  Teemed  in  this  emergence  as; 
much  deprefTed  with  adverfity,  as  he  had  before  beert 
vainly  elated  by  profperity.  He  called  a  council  of  all 
the  peers  and  prelates  who  v/ere  in  London  j  and  foU 
3  lowed 
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CHAP.  lowed  their  advice  in  ifluing  writs  for  a  new  parliament, 
and  in  fending  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and  Godolphin  as 
commiffioners  to  treat  with  the  prince  of  Orange.  But 
thefe  were  the  laft  adts  of  royal  authority  which  he  exert- 
ed. He  even  hearkened  to  imprudent  counfel,  by  which 
he  was  prompted  to  defert  the  throne,  and  to  gratify  his 
enemies  beyond  what  their  fondeft  hopes  could  have  pro- 
mifed  them,  ^ 

The  queen,  obferving  the  fury  of  the  people,  and 
knowing  how  much  fhe  was  the  object  of  general  hatred, 
was  ftruck  with  the  deepeft  terror,  and  began  to  appre- 
hend a  parliamentary  impeachment,  from  which,  Ihe  was 
told,  the  queens  of  England  were  not  exempted.  The 
popifli  courtiers,  and  above  all,  the  priefts,  were  aware, 
that  they  fhould  be  the  firfl  facrifice,  and  that  their  per- 
petual banifliment  was  the  fmalleft  penalty,  which  they 
mufl  expecl  from  national  refentment.  They  were, 
therefore,  defirous  of  carrying  the  king  along  with  them  ; 
whofe  prefence,  they  knew,  would  ftill  be  fome  refource 
and  protection  to  them  in  foreign  countries,  and  whofe 
reftoration,  if  it  ever  happened,  would  again  re-inftate 
them  in  power  and  authority.  The  general  defe6lion  of 
the  proteftants  made  the  king  regard  the  catholics,  as  his 
only  fubje£ls,  on  whofe  counfel  he  could  rely ;  and  the 
fatal  catadrophe  of  his  father  afforded  them  a  plaufible 
reafon  for  making  him  apprehend  alike  fate.  The  great 
difference  of  circumftances  was  not,  during  men's  pre- 
fent  diftradlions,  fufriciently  weighed.  Even  after  the 
people  were  inflamed  by  a  long  civil  war,  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.  could  not  be  deemed  a  national  deed  :  It 
was  perpetrated  by  a  fanatical  army,  pufhed  on  by  a  dar- 
ing and  enthufiaftical  leader ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  had 
ever  entertained,  and  did  flill  entertain,  a  violent  abhor- 
rence againft  that  enormity.  The  fituation  of  public  affairs, 
therefore,  no  more  refembled  what  it  was  forty  years 
*  before^ 
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before,  than  the  prince  of  Orange,  either  in  birth,  cha- C  hap. 
raster,    fortune,    or   connexions,    could  be    fuppofed  a  *       ^   '  * 
parallel  to    Cromwel.  *^82. 

The  emifTaries  of  France,  and  among  the  refi:,  Baril- 
]on,  the  French  ambafTador,  were  bufy  about  the  king; 
and  they  had  entertained  a  very  falfe  notion,  which  they 
inftilled  into  him,  that  nothing  would  more  certainly 
retard  the  public  fettlement,  and  beget  unlverfal  confu- 
fion,  than  his  deferting  the  kingdom.  The  prince  of 
Orange  had  with  good  reafon  embraced  a  contrary  opi- 
nion ;  and  he  deemed  it  extremely  difncult  to  find  expe- 
dients for  fecuring  the  nation,  fo  long  as  the  king  kept 
pofleiTion  of  the  crown.  Aduated,  therefore,  by  this 
public  motive,  and  no  lefs,  we  may  well  prefume,  by 
private  ambition,  he  was  determined  to  uk  every  ex- 
pedient, which  might  Intimidate  the  king,  and  make  him 
quit  that  throne,  which  he  himfelf  was  alone  enabled  to 
fill.  He  declined  a  perfonal  conference  with  James's 
commifHoners,  and  fent  the  earls  of  Clarendon  and  < 
Oxford  to  treat  with  them  :  The  terms,  which  he  pro- 
pofed,  implied  almoft  a  prefent  participation  of  the  fove- 
reignty  :  And  he  flopped  not  a  moment  the  march  of  his 
army  towards  London. 

The  news,  which  the  king  received  from  2.]]  quarters, 
ferved  to  continue  the  panic,  into  which  he  was  fallen, 
and  which  his  enemies  expecSled  to  improve  to  their 
advantage.  Colonel  Copel,  deputy  governor  of  Hull, 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  that  important  fortrefs  ;  and 
threw  into  prifon  lord  Langdale,  the  governor,  a  ca- 
tholic ;  together  with  lord  Montgomery,  a  nobleman  of 
the  fame  religion.  The  town  of  Newcaftle  received  lord 
Lumley,  and  declared  for  the  prince  of  Orano-e  and  a 
free  parliament.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  lord  lieutenant 
of  the  county  of  that  name,  engaged  it  in  the  fame 
meafure.     The  prince's  declaration  was  read  at  Oxford 

by 
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CHAP,  by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  was  received  with  great 
K^^  applaufe  by  that  loyal  univerfity,  who  alfo  made  an  offer 
a6S8.  of  their  plate  to  the  prince.  Every  day,  fome  perfon  of 
quality  or  diftindlion,  and  among  the  reft,  the  duke  of 
Somerfet,  went  over  to  the  enemy.  A  violent  declaration 
was  difperfed  in  the  prince's  name,  but  without  his  par- 
ticipation ;  in  which  every  one  was  commanded  to  feize 
and  punifli  all  papifts,  who,  contrary  to  law,  pretended 
either  to  carry  arms,  or  exercife  any  a(3:  of  authority* 
It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice,  that  a  merry  ballad^ 
called  Lilliballero,  being  at  this,  time  publiihed  in  derifion 
of  the  papifts  and  the  Irifli,  it  was  greedily  received  by 
the  people,  and  was  fung  by  all  ranks  of  men,  even  by 
the  king's  army,  who  were  ftrongly  feized  with  the 
national  fpirit.  This  incident  both  difcovered,  and 
ferved  to  encreafe,  the  general  difcontent  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  contagion  of  mutiny  and  difobedience  had  alfo 
reached  Scotland,  whence  the  regular  forces,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  Balcarras,  the  treafurer,  were  withdrawn, 
in  order  to  re-inforce  the  Englifti  army.  The  marquefs 
of  Athole,  together  with  vifcount  Tarbat,  and  others, 
finding  the  opportunity  favourable,  began  to  form  in- 
trigues againft  Perth,  the  chancellor  ;  and  the  prcft^y- 
terians  and  other  malcontents  flocked  from  all  quarters  to 
Edinburgh.  The  chancellor,  apprehenfive  of  the  con- 
fequences,  found  it  expedient  to  abfcond  ;  and  the  popu- 
lace, as  if  that  event  were  a  fignal  for  their  infurredion, 
immediately  rofe  in  arms,  and  rifled  the  popifti  chapel  in 
the  king'o  palace.  All  the  catholics,  even  all  the  zealous 
royallfts,  were  obliged  to  conceal  themfelves  ;  and  the 
privy  council,  inftead  of  their  former  fubmiflive  ftrains  of 
addrefs  to  the  king,  and  violent  edicts  againft  their  fellow 
fubjedls,  now  made  applications  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
as  the  reftgrer  of  law  and  liberty. 

The 
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The  king  every  moment  alarmed,  more  and  more,  chap. 
by  thefe  proofs  of  a  general  difafFedion,  not  daring  to  Jf^^^ 
repofe  truft  in  any  but  thofe  who  were  expofed  to  more     J688. 
danger  than  himfelf,  agitated  by  difdain  towards  ingrati- 
tude, by  indignation  againft  difloyalty,  impelled  by  his 
own  fears  and  thofe  of  others,  precipitately  embraced  the 
refolution   of  efcaping  into   France  j    and   he  fent  off 
beforehand  the  queen  and  the  infant  prince,  under  the 
eonduft  of  count  Lauzun,  an  old  favourite  of  the  French 
monarch.      He  himfelf  difappcared   in  the   night-time,  a^j  fl|gf,f^ 
attended  only  by  Sir  Edward  Hales  ;  and  made  the  beft  of '^^^  ^«- 
his  way  to  a  fhip,  which  waited  for  him  near  the  mouth 
of  the  rrver.      As  if  this  meafare  had  not  been  the  moft 
grateful  to  his  enemies  of  any  that  he  could  adopt,  he  had 
carefully  concealed  his  intention  from  all  the  world  ;  and 
nothing  could  equal  the  furprize,  which  feized  the  city, 
the  court,  and  the  kingdom,  upon  the  difcovery  of  thi* 
ftrange  event.     Men  beheld,  all  of  a  fuddcn,  the  reins 
of  government  thrown  up  by  the  hand  which  held  them  j 
and  faw  none,  who  had  any  right  or  even  pretenfion,  to 
take  pofTeflion  of  them. 

The  more  effectually  to  involve  every  thing  in  con- 
fufion,  the  king  appointed  not  any  one,  who  fhould,  in 
his  abfence,  exercife  any  part  of  the  adminiftration  ;  he 
threw  the  great  feal  into  the  river ;  and  he  recalled  all 
thofe  writs,  which  had  been  iflued  for  the  election  of  the 
new  parliament.  It  is  often  fuppofed,  that  the  fole 
motive,  which  impelled  him  to  this  fudden  defertion,  was^ 
his  reluctance  to  meet  a  free  parliament,  and  his  refo- 
lution not  to  fubmit  to  thofe  terms,  which  his  fubjeCis 
would  deem  requifite  for  the  fecurity  of  their  liberties  and 
their  religion.  But  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  his  fub- 
je£ts  had  firft  deferted  him,  and  entirely  loft  his  con- 
fidence ;  that  he  might  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  enter- 
tain fears  for  his  liberty,  if  not  for  his  life  j  and  that  the 

con- 
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CHAP,  conditions  would  not  probably  be  moderate,  which   the 

V ^^ ,  nation,  fenfible  of  his   inflexible  temper,  enraged   with 

1688,  the  violation  of  their  laws  and  the  danger  of  their  reli'^-ion, 
and  forcfeeing  his  refentment  on  account  of  their  paft 
refiftance,  would,  in  his  prefent  circumftances,  exa6t 
from  him. 

By  thi~  temporary  difTolution  of  government,  the  popu- 
lace were  mafters  ;  and  there  was  no  diforder,  which, 
during  their  prefent  ferment,  might  not  be  dreaded  from 
them.  They  rofe  in  a  tumult  and  deflroyed  all  the  mafs- 
houfes.  They  even  attacked  and  rilled  the  houfes  of  the 
Florentine  envoy  and  Spanifh  amibaiTador,  where  many 
of  the  catholics  had  lodged  their  moft  valuable  effects. 
JefFeries,  the  chancellor,  who  had  difguifed  himfelf,  in 
order  to  fly  the  kingdom,  was  difcovered  by  them.,  and  fo 
abufed,  that  he  died  a  little  after.  Even  the  army, 
which  fhould  have  fupprefied  thofe  tumults,  would,  it 
was  apprehended,  ferve  rather  to  encreafe  the  general 
diforder.  Feverfham  had  no  fooner  heard  of  the  kinir's 
flight,  than  he  difbanded  the  troops  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  without  either  difarming  or  paying  them,  let  them 
loofe  to  prey  upon  the  country. 

In  this  extremity,  the  bifhops  and  peers,  who  were  in 
town,  being  the  only  remaining  authority  of  the  ftate 
(for  the  privy  council,  compofed  of  the  king's  creatures, 
was  totally  difregarded)  thought  proper  to  afiemble,  and 
tointerpofe  for  the  prefervation  of  the  community.  They 
chofe  the  marquefs  of  Halifax  fpeaker :  They  gave 
diredlions  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  for  keeping  the 
peace  of  the  city :  They  ilTued  orders,  which  were 
readily  obeyed,  to  the  fleet,  the  army,  and  all  the  gar- 
rifons :  And  they  made  applications  to  the  prince  ©i" 
Orange,  whofe  enterprize  they  highly  applauded,  and 
v/hofe  fucccfs  they  joyfully  congratulated, 

Th£ 
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•    The  prince  on  his  part  was  not  wanting  to  the  tide  chap. 
of  fuccefs,  which  flowed  in  upon  him,  nor  backward  in  v       y^-l^ 
afTuming  that  authority,  which  the  prefent  exigency  had      *^^^* 
put  into  his  hands.     Befides  the  general  popularity,  at- 
tending his  caufe,  a  new  incident  made  his  approach  to 
London  ilill  more  grateful.      In  the  prefent  trepidation 
of  the  people,  a  rumour  arofe,  cither  from    chance  or 
defign,  that  the  difbanded  Irifn  had  taken  arms,  and  had 
commenced    an    univerfal    malTacre  of  the   proteftants. 
This  ridiculous  belief  was  fpread  all  over  the  kingdom  in  . 

one  day  ;  and  begat  every  where  the  deeped  confterna- 
tlon.  The  alarum  bells  were  rung;  the  beacons  fired  ; 
men  fancied  that  they  faw  at  a  diftance  the  fmoke  of  the 
burning  cities,  and  heard  the  groans  of  thofe  who  were 
flaughtered  in  their  neighbourhood.  It  is  furprizing, 
that  the  catholics  did  not  all  perifii,  in  the  rage  which 
naturally  fucceeds  to  fuch  popular  panics. 

While  every  one  from  principle,  intereft,  or  ani- 
mofity,  turned  his  back  on  the  unhappy  king,  who  had 
abandoned  his  ov/n  caufe,  the  unwelcome  news  arrived, 
that  he  had  been  feized  by  the  populace  at  Feveriham,  asKIngf«izei 
he  was  making  his  efcape  in  difguife ;  that  he  had  been  ^^^^j^^"' 
much  abufed,  till  he  was  known  ;  but  that  the  gentry 
had  then  interpofed  and  protected  him,  though  they  ftill 
refufed  to  confent  to  his  efcape.  This  intelligence  threw 
all  parties  into  confufion.  The  prince  fent  Zuyleftein 
with  orders,  that  the  king  fhould  approach  no  nearer 
than  Rochefter;  but  the  meflage  came  too  late.  He  was 
already  arrived  in  London,  where  the  populace,  moved 
by  compaflion  for  his  unhappy  fate,  and  actuated  by  their 
own  levity,  had  received  him  with  fhouts  and  accla- 
mations. 

During  the  king's  abode  at  Whitehall,  little  atten- 
tion was  payed  to  hinj  by  the  nobility  or  any  perfons  of 
diftindlion.      They  had,  all  of  them,  been  previouny 

du- 
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CHAP,  difoufled  on  account  of   his   blind  partiality  to  the  ca- 

LXXI 
^     ,    _'  ftholics:    and  they  knew,    that  they    were  new  become 

1688.  criminal  in  his  eyes  by  their  late  public  applications 
to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Pie  himfelf  fhewed  not  any 
fymptom  of  fpirit,  nor  difcovered  any  intention  of  refu- 
ming  the  reins  of  government,  which  he  had  once 
thrown  afide.  His  authority  v/as  now  plainly  expired  j 
and  as  he  had  exercifed  his  power,  while  pofTefTed  of  it^ 
with  very  precipitate  and  haughty  counfels,  he  relin- 
quilhed  it  by  a  defpair,  equally  precipitate  and  pufil- 
lanimous. 

Nothing  remained  for  the  now  ruling  powers  but  to 
deliberate  how  they  fhould  difpofe  of  his  perfon.  Befides, 
that  the  prince  may  juflly  be  fuppofed  to  have  pofTefled 
more  generofity  than  to  think  of  offering  violence  to  an 
unhappy  monarch,  fo  nearly  related  to  him^  he  knew, 
that  nothing  would  fo  effeftually  promote  his  own  views 
as  the  king's  retiring  into  France,  a  country  at  all  times 
obnoxious  to  the  Englifli.  It  was  determined,  therefore, 
to  pufh  him  into  that  meafure,  which,  of  himfelf,  he 
feemed  fufficiently  inclined  to  embrace.  The  king  havino- 
fent  lord  Feverfham  on  a  civil  mefiage  to  the  prince, 
defiring  a  conference  for  an  accommodation  in  order  to 
the  public  fettlement,  that  nobleman  v/as  put  in  arreft-, 
under  pretence  of  his  coming  without  a  palFport :  The 
Dutch  guards  were  ordered  to  take  pofleffion  of  White- 
hall, where  James  then  refided,  and  to  difplace  the  Eno-- 
lifh  :  And  Halifax,  Shrewfbury,  and  Delamere,  brought 
a  melTage  from  the  prince,  which  they  delivered  to  the 
king  in  bed  after  midnight,  ordering  him  to  leave  his 
palace  next  morning,  and  to  depart  for  Ham,  a  feat  of 
the  dutchcfs  of  Lauderdale's.  He  defired  permiflion, 
which  was  cafily  granted,  of  retiring  to  Rochefler,  a 
town  near  the  fca-coaft.  It  was  perceived,  that  the 
artifice  had  taken  effedj  and  that  the  king,  terrified  with 

this 
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this  harfh  treatment,  had  renewed  his  former  refolution  chap. 

LXXI. 

@f  leaving  the  kingdom.  v ^— ' 

He  lingered,  however,  fome  days  at  Kochefter,  under      ^^^^' 
the  prote(5i:ion  of  a  Dutch  guard,  and  feemed   defirous  of 
an  invitation   ftill  to  keep  poiTeirion  of  the  throne.     He 
was    undoubtedly    fcnfibic,    that,  as    he    had,  at    firft, 
trufted  too  much  to  his  people's  loyalty,  and  in  confidence 
of  their  fubmiffion,  had   offered  the  greatefl  violence  to     . 
their  principles  and  prejudices;   lb  had   he,  at    lad:,  on 
finding   his   difappointment,  gone    too  far  in  the   other 
extreme,  and   had   haftily   fuppofed  them  deflitute  of  all 
fenfe  of  duty  or  allegiance.       But    obLrving,    that  the 
church,    the    nobility,    the   city,   the  country,  all  con- 
curred in  ne2:le6llnc;  him,  and  leavinc;  him  to    his  own 
counfels,  he  fubmitted  to  his  melancholy  fate;  and  being 
urged    by    earned   letters   from  the   queen,  he  privately 
embarked  on  board  a  fri2:ate  which  waited  for  him  ;  and  Second 
he  arrived  fafely   at  Ambleteufe  in  Picardy,  whence  he  z^d  Dec* 
haftencd  to  St.  Germains.     Lewis  received  him  with  the 
higheft    generofity,    fympathy,  and    regard  ;    a  conducSl, 
which,  more  than  his    mofl  fignal  vidtories,  contributes 
to  the  honour  of  that  great  monarch. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  a  prince,  whom,  if  we  con-  King's  cha* 
iider  his  perfonal  character  rather  than  his  public  condudl,  '■^^-f* 
we  may  fafely  pronounce  more  unfortunate  than  criminal. 
He  had  many  of  thofe  qualities,  which  form  a  good 
citizen  :  Even  fome  of  thofe,  which,  had  they  not  been 
fwallowed  up  in  bigotry  and  arbitrary  principles,  ferve  to 
compofe  a  good  fovereign.  In  domeftic  life,  his  conduct 
was  irreproachable,  and  is  intitled  to  our  approbation. 
Severe,  but  open  in  his  enmities,  fieady  in  his  counfels, 
diligent  in  his  fchemes,  brave  in  his  enterprizes,  faith- 
ful, fincere,  and  honourable  in  his  dealings  with  all 
men  :  Such  was  the  character  with  which  the  duke  of 
York  mounted  the  throne  of  England.     In    that    high 

Vol.  VIII.  X  ftatio'n, 
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CHAP,  ftation,  his  frugality  of  public   money   was  remarkable, 

^^  ._     '_,  his  induflry  exemplary,  his  application  to  naval  affairs 

i6S8.      fuccefsfal,    his    encouragement    of    trade  judicious,  his 

jealoufy  of  national    honour  laudable  :     What  then  was 

wantina:    to   make  him   an    excellent  fovcreio-n  ?    A  due 

regard  and  affedlion  to  the  religion  and  conflitution  of  his 

country.     Had  he  been  pofTelTed  of  this  efTential  quality, 

even   his    middling    talents,  aided    by   fo  many   virtue?, 

would  have  rendered   his  reign  honourable  and  happy. 

When  it  was  wanting,  every  excellency,  which  he  pof- 

fefled,  became  dangerous  and  pernicious  to  his  kingdoms. 

The  fmcerity  of  this  prince  (a  virtue,  on  which   he 
highly  valued  himfelf)  has  been  much  queflioned  in  thofe 
reiterated  promifes,  which  he  had  made  of  preferving  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  the  nation.     It    muft  be    con- 
felTed,  that  his  reign  was  almofl  one  continued  invafion 
of  both  ;  yet   it  is   known,  that,  to   his  laft  breath,  he 
perfifted  in  afferting,  that  he  never  meant  to  fubvert  the 
lav/s,  or  procure  more  than  a  toleration  and   an  equality 
of  privileges  to  his  catholic  fubje(Sls.     This  queftion  can 
only  affe<St  the  perfonal  charadler  of  the   king,   not  our 
judgment  of  his  public  condu6^.       Though  by  a  ftretch 
of  candour  we  fhould    admit  of    his   fmcerity  in   thefe 
profefiions,  the  people  were  equally  juftifiable  in    their 
refiftance  of  him.     So  lofty  was  the  idea,  which   he  had 
entertained  of  his  legal  authority,  that  it  left  his  fubjecSls 
little  or  no  right  to  liberty,  but  what  was  dependent  on 
his  fovereign  will  and  pleafure.     And  fuch  vi^as    his  zeal 
for   profclytifm,  that,  whatever  he  might   at  firft  have 
intended,  he  plainly  flopped  not  at  toleration  and  equality  : 
He  confined  all  power,  encouragement,  and  favour  to  the 
catholics :  Converts  from  intereft  would  foon  have  mul- 
tiplied upon  him  :    If  not  the  greater,  at  leaft  the  better 
part  of  the  people,  he  would  have  flattered  himfelf,  was 
brought  over  to  his  religion  :    And  hs  would  in  a  little 

time 
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time  have  thought  It  juft,  as  well  as  pious,  tobeftow  ^^^  "xxif* 

them  nil  the  public  eftablifhments.    Rigour?  and  perfecu-> ^ 1 

tions  againft  heretics  would  foccdilv  have  followed  ;  and  ^^^*' 
thus  liberty  and  the  proteftant  religion  would  in  the  iffue 
have  been  totally  fubverted  ;  though  we  fhould  not  fup- 
pofe,  that  James,  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  had 
formally  fixed  a  plan  for  that  purpofe.  And  on  tire  whole, 
allowing  this  king  to  have  poirciTed  good  qualities  and 
good  intentions,  his  condu6i:  ferves  only,  on  that  very  ac- 
count, as  a  ftronger  proof,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  allow 
anv  prince,  infeclcd  with  the  catholic  fuperftitionj  to 
wear  the  crown  of  thefe  kingdoms. 

After  this  manner,  the^courage  and  abilities  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  feconded  by  furprlfmg  fortune,  had 
effecled  the  deliverance  of  this  ifiand  ;  and  with  very 
little  effufion  of  blood  (for  only  one  officer  of  the  Dutch 
army  and  a  few  private  foldiers  fell  in  an  accidental 
flcirmifh)  had  dethroned  a  great  prince,  fuppnrted  by  a 
formidable  fleet  and  a  numerous  army.  Still  the  more 
difficult  tafk  remained,  and  what  perhaps  the  prince  re- 
garded as  not  the  lead  important:  The  obtaining  for 
himfelf  that  crown,  which  had  fallen  from  the  head  of 
his  father-in-law.  Some  lawyers,  entangled  in  the  fub- 
tleties  and  forms  of  their  profelfion,  could  think  of  no 
expedient  ;  but  that  the  prince  fhould  claim  the  crown 
by  right  of  conquefl  ;  fhould  immediately  alTume  the 
title  of  fovereign  ;  and  fhould  call  a  parliament,  which, 
being  thus  legally  fummcned  by  a  king  in  pofTeflion, 
Could  ratify  whatever  had  been  tran faded  before  they 
afTembled.  But  this  meafure,  being  dcflrutSlive  of  the 
principles  of  liberty,  the  only  principles  on  udiich  his 
future  throne  could  be  effablifl-ied,  was  prudently  rejecled 
by  the  prince,  who,  finding  himfelf  pofTcfTed  of  the  good- 
will of  the  nation,  refolved  to  leave  them  entirely  to  their 
own  guidance  and  diredtion.     The  peers  and  bifhops,  to 

X  2  the 
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^  Scxi!'*  ^^^  number  of  near  ninety,  made  an  addrefs,  defirlng 
L^ — ^^__«/him  to  fummon  a  convention  by  circular  letters;  to 
1688.  afTumc,  in  the  mean  time,  the  management  of  public 
affairs;  and  to  concert  meafures  for  the  fecurity  of  Ire- 
land. At  the  fame  time,  they  refufed  reading  a  letter, 
which  the  king  had  left,  in  order  to  apologize  for  his  late 
defertlon,  by  the  violence  which  had  been  put  upon  him. 
This  ftep  was  a  fufficient  indication  of  tiieir  intentions 
with  regard  to  that  unhappy  monarch. 

The    prince   feemed   ftill   unwilling   to  a6l  upon  an 

authority,  which  might  be  deemed  fo  imperfe£l :  He  was 

defirous  of  obtaining  a   more  exprefs  declaration   of  the 

public  confent.     A  judicious  expedient  was  fallen  on  for 

that  purpofe.     All  the  members,  who  had  fitten  in  the 

houfe  of  commons  during  any  parliament  of  Charles  II, 

(the  only  parliaments  whofe  elcdlion  was  regarded  as  free) 

were  invited  to  meet;  and  to  them  were  added  the  mayor, 

aldermen,  and  fifty  of  the  commion  council.     This  was 

regarded  as  the  moil  proper  reprefentative  of  the  people, 

that   could  be  fummoned   during  the  prefent  emergence. 

They  unanimoufly  voted  the  fame  addrefs  with  the  lords  : 

And   the  prince,  being  thus  fupported  by  all  the  legal 

authority,  which  could  poflibly  be  obtained  in  this  criti- 

Convertion  cal  jun6curc,    wrote  circular  letters   to  the  counties  and 
fummoned.  -    -r-       i        1  1    i  •  1 

corporations  ot  l^ngland  ;  and  nis  orders  were  univer- 
fally  complied  with.  A  profound  tranquillity  prevailed 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  prince's  adminiftration 
was  fubmitted  to,  as  if  he  had  fucceeded  in  the  moft 
regular  manner  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  fleet  received 
his  orders  :  The  army,  without  murmur  or  oppofition, 
allowed  him  to  new  model  them  :  And  the  city  fupplied 
him  with  a  loan  of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 


1689. 


The  conduct  of  the  prince  with    regard  to  Scotland, 
v/as  founded  on  the  fame  prudent  and  moderate  maxims. 

Finding, 
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FWidin«»-,  that  there  were  many  Scotchmen  of  rank   at  C  H  A  P* 

that  time  in  London,   he  fummoned  them  together,  laid  \ ^^— ' 

before  them  his  intentions,  and  afked  their  advice  in  the      '689. 
prefent  emergency.     This  afTembly,  confifting  of  thirty  settlement 
noblemen    and    about  fourfcore  gentlemen,    chofe  duke 
Hamilton  prefident ;  a  man,  who,  being  of  a  temporizing 
chara6ler,  was  determined   to  pay  court  to  the  prefent 
authority.     His  eldeft  fon,  the  earl  of  Arran,   profefled 
an  adherence  to  king  James;  a  ufual  policy  in  Scotland, 
where  the  father  and  fon,  during  civil  commotions,  were 
often  obferved  to  take  oppofite  fides ;  in  order  to  fecure 
in  all    events    the   family   from    attainder.     Arran   pro- 
pofed  to  invite  back  the  king  upon  conditions ;  but  as  he 
was  vehemently  oppofed   in  this   motion  by  Sir  Patric 
Hume,  and  feconded  by  nobody,  the  afTembly  made  an 
offer  to  the  prince  of  the  prefent  adminiftration,  which 
he  willingly  accept'^d.    To  anticipate  a  little  in  cur  nar- 
ration ;  a  convention,  by  circular  letters  from  the  prince, 
was  fummoned  at  Edinburgh   on  the  twenty-fecond   of 
March  ;  where  it  v/as  foon  vifible,  that  the  intereft  of  the 
malcontents  would  entirely  prevail.     The  more  zealous 
royalifts,  regarding  this  aflembly  as  illegal,    had  forborn 
to  appear  at  elecSlions  ;  Jlnd  the  other  party  were  returned 
for  mod  places.     The  revolution  was  not,  in  Scotland 
as  in  England,  effe6ted  by  a  coalition  of  whig  and  tory  : 
The  former  party  alone  had  overpowered  the  government, 
and  were  too  much  enraged  by  the  pad  injuries,  which 
they  had  fufFered,  to  admit  of  any  compofition  with  their 
former  mafters.     As  foon  as  the  purpofe  of  the  conven- 
tion was  difcovered,  the  earl  of  Balcarras   and  vifcount 
Dundee,    leaders   of  the   tories,    withdrew  from  Edin- 
burgh ;   and   the  convention   having  pafled  a  bold  and 
decifive  vote,  that  king  James,  by  his  mal-adminiftration, 
and  his  abufe  of   power,  had  forfeited  all  title  to  the 

X  3  crown. 
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C  HA  P.  crown,  they  made  a  tender  of  the  royal  dignity  to  the 

^ .prince  and  princefs  of  Qrange, 

2689.  The  Englifli  convention  was  aflembled  ;  and  it  imme- 

inglioTcon-^^^'-^^^y  ^ppeai'e^j  that  the  houfe  of  commons,  both  fro ni 

vencion  ^j^^,  prevailing  humour  of  the  people,  and  from  the  in- 
fluence of  prefent  authority,  were  mcftly  chofen  from 
'  among  the  v/hig  party.  After  thanks  were  unanimouHy 
given  by  boLh  houfes  to  the  prince  of  Qrange  for  the 
deliverance,  which  he  had  brought  them,  a  lefs  dccifivg 
vote,  than  thai  of  the  ScottKh  convention,  was  in  a  few 
days  pafied  by  a  great  majority  of  the  commons,  and  fent 
up  to  the  peers  for  their  concurrence.  Jt  was  contained 
in  thefe  words  :  "  That  king  Japics  II.  having  endea- 
*'  voured  to  fubvert  the  conflitution  of  the  kingdom,  by 
**  breakiiig  the  original  contrail  between  king  andpeo- 
*'  pie;  and  having,  by  the  advice  of  jefuits  and  other 
*'  wicked  perfons,  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and 
^'  withdrawn  himfelf  out  of  the  kingdom,  has  abdicated 
*'  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  va- 
','  cant.^'  This  vote,  when  carried  to  the  upper  houfe, 
met  v/ith  great  oppcfition  ;  of  which  it  is  here  neceiTary 
for  us  to  explain  the  ca^fes. 

The  tories  and  the  high-church  party,  finding  them- 
felves  at  once  menaced  wiih  a  fubverficn  of  the  laws  and 
of  their  religion,  had  zealoufiy  promoted  the  national 
revolt,  and  ,  had  on  this  occafion  departed  from  thofe 
principles  of  non-refiftance,  of  which,  while  the  kirjg 
favoured  them,  th,ey  had  formerly  made  fuch  loud  pro- 
feiTions.  Their  prefent  apprehenfions  had  prevailed  over 
their  political  tenets  ;  and  the  unfortunate  James,  who 
had  too  much  trufted  to  thofe  general  declarations,  which 
•never  will  be  reduced  to  pradlice,  found  in  the  ifllie,  that 
both  parties  were  fecretly  united  againft  him.  But  no 
fooner  was  the  danger  paft,  and  the  general  fears  fome- 
V;hat  allayed,  than  party   prejudices    refumed,  in  fomc 

degree. 
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deo-ree,    their   former  authority ;    and   the    torles   were  C  H  a   P. 
abaflied  at  that  vi6lory,  which  their  antagonifts,  during  ^       ^   '  » 
the   late    tranfaftions,  had   obtained  over  them.     They      i'^^9» 
were  inclined,  therefore,   to  fteer  a  middle  courfe;  and.  Views  of 
though  generally  determined  to  oppofe  the  king's  return/ '^  f*'""' 
they  refolved  not  to  confent  to  dethroning  him,  or  alter- 
ing the  line  of  fucceiTion.     A  regent  with  kingly  ^ower 
was  the  expedient,  which  they  propofed  ;  and  a  late  in- 
flance  in  Portugal  feemed  to  give  fome  autho^-ity  and  pre- 
cedent to  that  plan  of  government. 

In  favour  of  this  fcheme  the  tories  urged,  that,  by  the 
uniform  tenor  of  the  Englifii  laws,  the  title  to  the  crown 
was  ever  regarded  as  facred,   and  could,  on  no  account, 
and   by  no  mal-adminiftration,   be  forfeited  by  the  fove- 
reign  :  That  to  dethrone  a  king  and  to  ele£l  his  fuccefibr, 
was   a  practice  quite  unknown  to  the  conftitution,   and     - 
had  a  tendency  to  render  kingly  power  entirely  dependent         ^ 
and  precarious  :  That  where  the  fovereign,  from  his  ten- 
der years,  from  lunacy,  or  from  other  natural  infirmity,  was 
incapacitated   to  hold  the  reins  of  government,  both  the 
laws  and  former  pracflice  agreed  in  appointing  a  regent, 
who,  during  the  interval^  was   invefled  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  adminiftration  :    That  the  inveterate  and 
dangerous  prejudices  of  king  James  had  rendered  him  as 
unfit  to  fway  the  Englifh  fcepter,   as  if  he  had  fallen  into 
lunacy;  and  it   was  therefore   natural  for  the  people  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  fame  remedy  :  That  the  elec9:Ion  of 
one  king  was  a  precedent  for  the  ele6l:ion  of  another  5  and 
the  government,  by  that  means,   would  either  degenerate 
into  a  republic,  or,  what  was  worfe,  into  a  turbulent  and 
feditious  monarchy  :  That  the   cafe  was  ftill  more  dan- 
gerous, if  there  remained  a  prince,  who  claimed  the  crown 
by  right  of  fucceilion,  and  difputed,    on  fo   plaufible  a 
ground,  the  title  of  the  prefent  fovereign  ;  That  though 
the  do6lrine  of  non-refiftance  might  not,  in  every  pof- 

X  4  fible 
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C  HA  P.  {{\)]q  clrcumftancc,  be  abfolutely  true,  yet  was  the  belief 

s /  oF  it   very  expedient;    and    to  ellablifli    a  government, 

1689.  which  Hiould  have  the  contrary  principle  for  its  bafis, 
was  to  lay  a  foundation  for  perpetual  revolutions  and 
convulfions  :  That  the  appointment  of  a  regent  ^was  in- 
deed expofcd  to  many  inconvenlencies;  but  fo  long  as  the 
line  of  fucceilion  was  preferved  entire,  there  was  ftill  a 
profpedl:  of  putting  an  end,  fome  time  or  other,  to  the 
public  diforders  :  And  that  fcarcely  an  inftance  occurred 
in  hiflory,  efpecially  in  the  Englifh  hillory,  where  a  dif- 
puted  title  had  not,  in  the  ifTue,  been  attended  with  much 
greater  ills,  than  all  thofe,  which  the  people  had  fought 
to  fhun,  by  departing  from  the  lineal  fuccelTor. 

The  leaders  of  the  v/hig  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
afTerted,  that,  if  there  were  any  ill  in  the  precedent,  that 
ill   would   refult  as   much  from  eftablifhing  a  regent,  as 
from  dethroning  one  king,  and  appointing  his  fuccefTor; 
nor  would   the  one  expedient,   if  wantonly    and  rafhly 
embraced  by  the  people,  be  Icfs  the  fburce  of  public  con- 
vulfions  than  the  other  :   That  if  the  laws  gave  no  exprefs 
permiilion  to  depofe  the  fovereign,  neither  did  they  autho- 
rize refilling  his  authority,  or  feparating  the  power  from 
the  title  ;  That  a  regent  was  unknown,  except  where  the 
king,  by  reafon  of  his   tender  age  or  his  infirmities,  was 
incapable  of  a  will  ;   and  in    that  cafe,   his  will  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  involved  in  that  of  the  regent :  That  it  would 
be  the  height  of  abfurdity  to  try  a'^man  for  afting  upon  a 
commifTion,  received  from  a  prince,  whom  we  ourfclves 
acknowledge  to  be    the  lawful   fovereign  ;  and  no  jury 
would  decide  fo  contrary  both  to  law  and  common  fenfe, 
as  to  condemrt  fuch  a  pretended  criminal :   That  even  the 
profpe6l  of  being  delivered  from  this  monflrous  inconve- 
*         jiience  was,    in    the    prcfcnt  fituation    of   affairs,    more 
diftant  than   that  of  putting  an  end  to  a  difputed  fuccef- 
fion  ;  That  allowing  the  young  priqce  to  be  the  legiti- 
mate 
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mate  heir,  he  had  been  carried   abroad  :    he   would  be^  H  a  p. 

LXXf 
educated  in  principles  deftruclive  of  the  conflitution  and  ■       ,-  _f 

eftablifhed  religion  ;  and  he  would  probably  leave  a  fon,  1689. 
liable  to  the  fame  Infuperable  objection :  That  if  the  whole 
line  v/ere  cut  ofF  by  law,  the  people  would  in  time  forget 
or  negle6l  their  claim  ;  an  advantage,  which  could  not 
be  hoped  for,  while  the  adminiftration  v/as  condu6ted  in 
their  name,  and  v/hile  they  were  ftill  acknov/ledged  to 
polTefs  the  legal  title  :  And  that  a  nation,  thus  perpe- 
tually governed  by  regents  or  prote6lors,  approached 
much  nearer  to  a  republic  than  one  fubje^Sl  to  monarchs, 
whofe  hereditary  regular  fuccefHon,  as  well  as  prefent  au- 
thority, was  fixed  and  appointed  by  the  people. 

This  queftlon  was  agitated  with  great  zeal  by  the 
oppofite  parties  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  The  chief  fpeakers 
among  the  tories  were  Clarendon,  Rochefter,  and  Not- 
tingham ;  among  the  whigs,  Halifax  and  Danby.  The 
queftion  was  carried  for  a  king  by  two  voices  only,  fifty-^ 
one  againfl  forty-nine.  All  the  prelates,  except  two, 
the  bifhops  of  London  and  Briftol,  voted  for  a  regent. 
The  primate,  a  difinterefted  but  pufillanimous  m,an,  kept 
at  a  dlflance,  both  from  the  prince's  court  and  from  par<^ 
]iament. 

The  houfe  of  peers  proceeded  next  to  examine  piece- 
meal the  vote,  fent  up  to  them  by  the  commons.  They 
debated,  "  Whether  there  were  an  original  contract  be- 
"  tween  king  and  people  ?"  and  the  affirmative  was  carried 
by  fifty 'three  againft  forty-fix;  a  proof  that  the  tories 
were  already  lofing  ground.  The  next  quefilon  was, 
^'  Whether  king  James  had  broken  that  original  con- 
^'  travSt  ?"  and  after  a  flight  oppofitlon,  the  affirmative 
prevailed.  The  lords  proceeded  to  take  into  confidera- 
tion  the  word  abdicated;  and  it  was  carried,  that  deferted 
was  more  proper.  The  concluding  queflion  was,  "  Whe- 
^'  ther  king  James  having  broken  the  original  contra6^, 

*'  and 
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^  ^,^  ^*'*^  and  defef'ted  the  government^  the  throne  was  thereby 
*— ^^.^-/'^  vacant?"  This  queftion  was  debated  with  more  heat 
f^9»  and  contention  than  any  of  the  former  ;  and  upon  a  divi- 
fion,  the  tories  prevailed  by  eleven  voice..,  and  it  was 
carried  to  omit  the  lail:  articlej  with  regard  to  the  vacancy 
of-  the  throne.  The  vote  was  fent  back  to  the  commons 
with  thefe  amendments. 

The  earl  of  Danby  had  entertained  the  project:  of  be- 
llowing the  crown   folely  upon  the  princefs  of  Orange, 
and  of  admitting  her  as  hereditarv  lep-ai  fucce/Tbr  to  kino* 
Jaires  :  PafEng   by  the  infant  prince  as  ilie^^iJmate   or 
luppofititious       His  change  of  party  in  the  laft  queflion 
gave  the  tories   fo  confiderable  a  majority  in  the  number 
of  voices, 
F?Tfft»nfe-      The  commons  flill  infifted  on  their  own  vote,  and  fent 
tw^S'the'   ^P    reafons,    why    the    lords    fho^ild   depart    from    their 
lioa;|er»       a^mend men ts.     The  lords   were    not  convinced  j  and   it 
was  neceHkry  to  have  a  free  conference,   in  order  to  fettle 
tjbis  controverfy.    Never  furely  was  national  debate  more 
important,  or  m,anaged  by  more  able  fpeakers  ;  yet  is  one 
furprifed,  to  find  the   topics,  infixed  on  by  both  fides,  fo 
frivolous  ;    more   refembling  the  verbal  difputcs   of  the 


fchools  than  the  folid  reafonings  of  flatefmen  and  legif- 
lators.  In  public  tranfa£i:ions  of  fuch  confequence,  the 
true  motives,  which  produce  any  meafure,  are  feldom 
avowed.  The  v/higs,  now  the  ruling  party,  having 
united  with  the  tories,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  revo- 
lution, had  fo  much  deference  for  their  new  allies,  as  not 
to  infift,  that  the  crown  fliould  be  dechred  forfeited,  on 
account  of  the  king's  mal-adminiftration  :  Such  a  declara- 
tion, they  thought,  would  imply  too  exprcfs  a  cenfure 
of  the  old  tory  principles,  and  too  open  a  preference  of 
their  own.  They  agreed,  therefore,  to  confound  toge- 
ther the  king's  abufing  his  power,  and  his  withdrawing 
from  the  kingdom  j  and  they  called  the  whole  an  abdica- 
tion ; 
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tim '  as  if  he  had  given  a  virtual,  though  not  a  v&rba],  CHAP. 
conrent  to  dethroning  himfelf.    The  tories  took  advan-  '  t 

taoe  of  this  obvious  impropriety,  which  had  been  occa-  1689. 
iioned  merely  by  the  complaifance  or  prudence  of  the 
.whigs;  and  they  infifted  upon  the  word  defert'ion,  as 
more  fignihcantand  intelligible.  It  was  retorted  on  them, 
that,  however  that  expreiTion  might  be  juftly  applied  to 
the  king's  withdrawing  himfelf,  it  could  not,  with  any 
propriety,  be  extended  to  his  violation  of  the  fundamental 
laws.  And  thus  both  parties,  while  they  warped  their 
principles  from  regard  to  their  antagonifts,  and  from  pru- 
dential confiderations,  loft  the  praife  of  confiftence  and 
uniformity. 

The  managers  for  the  lords  next  infifted,  that,  even 
allowing  the  king's  abufe  of  power  to  be  equivalent  to  an 
abdication,  or  in  other  words,  to  a  civil  death,  it  could 
operate  no  otherwife  than  his  voluntary  refignation  or  his 
natural  death  ;  and  could  only  make  way  for  the  next 
fucceftbr.  It  was  a  maxim  of  Englifh  law,  that  the  throm 
was  never  vacant  ;  but  inftantly,  upon  the  demife  of  one 
king,  was  filled  with  his  legal  heir,  who  was  entitled  to 
all  the  authority  of  his  predeceffbr.  And  however  young 
or  unfit  for  government  the  fucceftbr,  however  unfortu- 
nate in  his  fituation,  though  he  were  even  a  captive  in  the 
bands  of  public  enemies  3  yet  no  juft  reafon,  they  thought, 
could  be  affigned,  why,  without  any  default  of  his  own, 
he  fhould  lofe  a  crown,  to  which,  by  birth,  he  was 
fully  intitied.  The  managers  for  the  commons  might 
have  oppofed  this  reafoning  by  many  fpecious  and  even 
folid  arguments.  They  might  have  faid,  that  the  great 
fecurity  for  allegiance  being  merely  opinion,  any  fcheme 
of  fettlement  fliould  be  adopted,  in  which,  it  was  moft 
probable,  the  people  would  acquiefce  and  perfevere. 
That  though,  upon  the  natural  death  of  a  king,  whofe 
adminiftration  had  been  agreeable  to  the  laws,  many  and 
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CHAP.  o;reat  Inconveniencies  would  be  endured  rather  than  ex- 
elude  his  lineal  fuccefTor  ;  yet  the  cafe  was  not  the  fame, 
when  the  people  had  been  obliged,  by  their  revojt,  to  de- 
throne a  prince,  whofe  illegal  meafures  had,    in  every 
circumflance,  violated  the  conflitutlon.     That  in  thefe 
extraordinary   revolutions,   the  government  reverted,  in 
fome  degree,  to  its  firft  principles,  and  the  community 
acquired  a  right  of  providing  for  the  public  intereft  by 
expedients,  which,  on  other  occafions,  might  be  deemed 
violent  and  irregular.     That  the  recent  ufe  of  one  extra- 
ordinary remedy  reconciled  the  people  to  the  practice  of 
*mother,  and  more  familiarized  their  minds  to  fuch  li- 
cences, than  if  the  government  had  run  on  in  its  ufual 
tenor.     And  that  king  James,    having  carried  abroad  his 
fon,  as  well  as  withdrawn  himfelf,  had  given  fuch  juft 
provocation  to  the  kingdom,  had  voluntarily  involved  it 
in   fuch  difEculties,  that  the  interefts  of  his  family  were 
juftly  facrificed  to  the  public  fettlement  and  tranquillity. 
Though  thefe  topics  feem  reafonable,  they  were  entirely 
forborne  by  the  whig  managers  ;  both  becaufe  they  im- 
plied an  acknowledgment   of  the   infant  prince's  legiti- 
macy, which  it  was  agreed  to  keep  in  obfcurlty,  and  be- 
caufe they  contained  too  exprefs  a  condemnation  of  tory 
principles.     They  were  content  to  maintain  the  vote  of 
the  commons  by  (hifts  and  evafions ;  and  both  fides  part- 
ed at  laft  without  coming  to  any  agreement. 

But  it  Was  impoiTible  for  the  public  to  remain  long  in 
the  prefent  fituation.  The  perfeverance,  therefore,  of 
the  lower  houfe  obliged  the  lords  to  comply  ;  and  by  the 
defer tlon  of  fome  peers  to  the  whig  party,  the  vote  of  the 
commons,  without  any  alteration,  palTed  by  a  majority 
of  fifteen  in  the  upper  houfe,  and  received  the  fanilion  of 
avery  part  of  the  legiflature,  which  then  fubfifted. 

It  happens  unluckily  for  thofc,  who  maintain  an  ori- 
ginal contrad  between  the  magiftrate  and  people,  that 

great 
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great  revolutions  of  government,  and  nev7  fettlements  of  C  H  a  P, 
civil  conftitutions,  are  commonly  condu£l:ed  with  fuch  t  _  '  j 
violence,  tumult,  and  diforder,  that  the  public  voice  can  1^29. 
fcarcely  ever  be  heard ;  and  the  opinions  of  the  citizens 
are  at  that  time  lefs  attended  to  than  even  in  the  common 
courfe  of  adminiftration.  The  prefent  tranfa6tions  in 
England,  it  muft  be  confefled,  are  a  fmgular  exception  to 
this  obfervation.  The  new  elections  had  been  carried  on 
with  great  tranquillity  and  freedom  :  The  prince  had 
ordered  the  troops  to  depart  from  all  the  towns,  where 
the  voters  aflembled  :  A  tumultuary  petition  to  the  two 
houfes  having  been  promoted,  he  tooic  care,  though  the 
petition  was  calculated  for  his  advantage,  effeclually 
to  fupprefs  it:  He  entered  into  no  intrigues,  either  with 
the  ekulors  or  the  m.embers :  He  kept  him felf  in  a  total 
(ilence,  as  if  he  had  been  no  wife  concerned  in  thefe 
tranfactions  :  And  fo  far  from  formin?  cabals  with  the 
leaders  of  parties,  he  difdained  even  to  beftow  carefTes  on 
thole,  whofe  affiffance  might  be  ufeful  to  him.  This 
conducl:  was  highly  meritorious,  and  difcovereS  great 
moderation  and  magnanimity;  even  though  the  prince 
unfortunately,  through  the, whole  courfe  of  his  life,  and 
on  every  occafion,  v*as  noted  for  an  addrefs  fo  cold,  dry, 
and  diftant,  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  him,  on  account 
of  any  intereft,  to  foften  or  familiarize  it. 

At  length,  the  prince  deigned  to  break  filence,  and  to 
exprefs,  though  in  a  private  manner,  his  fentiments  on 
the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs.  He  called  together  Hali- 
fax, Shrewfbury,  Danby,  and  a  few  more; -and  he  told 
them,  that,  having  been  invited  over  to  reflore  their 
liberty,  he  had  engaged  in  this  enterprize,  and  had  at 
laft  happily  efFe61:ed  his  purpofe.  That  it  belonged  to  the 
parliament,  now  chofcn  and  alTembled  with  freedom,  to 
concert  meafures  for  the  public  fettlement ;  and  he  pre- 
leaded  not  to  interpofe  in  their  determinations.     That  he 

heard 
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CHAP,  heard  of  feveral  fchemes  propofed  for  eflablifhing  the  go"" 
<■       ^      <  vernment  :  Some  infifled  on  a  regent  ;  others  were  defirous 
*^^9'     of  bellowing  the  crov/n  on  the  princefs :  It  was  their 
concern  alone  to  chufe  the  plan  of  adminiilration  moft 
agreeable  or  advantageous  to  them.     That  if  they  judged 
it  proper  to  fettle  a  regent,  he  had  no  objedtion  :  He  only 
.    thought  it  incumbent  on   him  to  inform  therh,  that  he 
was  determined  not  to  be  the  regent,  nor  ever  to  engage 
in  a  fcheme,  which,  he  knew,  wotild  be  expofed  to  fuch 
infuperable  difficulties.    That  no  man  could  have  a  jufter 
or  deeper  fenfe  of  the  princefs's  merit  than  he  was  im- 
prefTed  with  j  but  he  would  rather  remain  a  private  per- 
fon  than  enjoy  a  crown,  which  muft  depend  on  the  will 
or  life  of  another.     And  that  they  muft  therefore  make 
account,  if  they  were  inclined  to  either  of  thefe  two  plans 
of  fettlement,  that  it  would  be  totally  oat  of  his  power 
to  affift  them   in  carrying  it  into  execution  :  His  affairs 
abroad  were  too  important  to  be  abandoned  for  fo  preca- 
rious a  dignity,  or  even  to  allow  him  fo  much  leifure  as 
would  be  requifite  to  introduce  order  into  their  disjointed 
^         government. 

These  views  of  the  prince  were  feconded  by  the  prin- 
cefs herfelf,  who,  as  fhe  poflelTed  many  virtues,  was  ai 
iiiofl:  obfequious  v/ifc  to  a  hufband,  who,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  generality  of  her  fex,  would  have  appeared  fo  little 
attra£l:ive  and  amiable.  All  confiderations  were  negledted, 
when  they  came  in  competition  with  what  fhe  deemed  her 
duty  to  the  prince.  When  Danby  and  others  of  her  parti- 
sans wrote  her  an  account  of  their  fchemes  and  proceed- 
ings, fhe  exprefTed  great  difpleafure;  and  even  tranfmit- 
ted  their  letters  to  her  hufband,  as  a  facrifice  to  conjugal 
fidelity.  The  princefs  Anne  alfo  concurred  in  the  fame 
plan  for  the  public  fettlement  5  and  being  promifed  an 
ample  revenue,  was  content  to  be  poflponed  in  the  fuc- 
cefHon  to  the  crown.  And  as  the  title  of  her  infant  bro- 
ther 
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ther  was,  In  the  prcfent  edablidinient,  entirely  negle£^ed,C  HA  P. 
fhe  might,  on  tlie  whole,  deem  herfelf,  in  point  of  interefl,  -__  -J— '_f 
a  o-ainer  by  this  revolution.  J<5?9. 

The  chief  parties,  therefore,  being  agreed,  the  con-  Settktrcnt 
vention  pafl'ed  a  bill,  in  which  thev  fettled  the  crown  on*'^  ^^* 

.  crowR. 

the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange,  the  fole  adminiftration 
to  remain  in  the  prince  :  The  princefs  of  Denmark  to 
fucceed  after  the  death  of  the  prince  and  princefs  of 
Orange  ;  her  pofterity  after  thofe  of  the  princefs,  but  be- 
fore thofe  of  the  prince  by  any  other  wife.  The  conven- 
tion annexed  to  this  fcttlement  of  the  crown  a  declaration 
of  rights,  where  all  the  points,  wliich  had,  of  late  years, 
been  difputed  between  the  king  and  people,  were  finally 
determined  j  and  the  powers  of  royal  prerogative  v^ere 
more  narrovv'ly  circumfcribed  and  more  exadly  defined, 
than  in  any  former  period  of  the  English  government. 


**•**- 


Thus  have  we  feen,  through  the  courfe  of  four  ^'^'"""5» 
reigns,  a  contmual  Itrupigie  maintained  betv/een  thekiences. 
crown  and  the  people  :  Privilege  and  prerogative  were 
ever  at  variance  :  And  both  parties,  befide  the  prefent 
obje«5t  of  difpute,  had  many  latent  claims,  which,  on  a 
favourable  occauon,  they  produced  againft  their  adver- 
faries.  Governments  too  Pceady  and  uniform,  as  they  arc 
fsldom  free,  fo  are  they,  in  the  judgment  of  fome,  at- 
tended with  another  fenfible  inconvenience :  They  abate 
the  adllve  powers  of  men  ;  deprefs  courage,  invention, 
and  genius  j  and  produce  an  univerfal  lethargy  in  the 
people.  Though  this  opinion  may  bejuil,  the  fluctua- 
tion and  conteft,  it  mufl  be  allowed,  of  the  Enc^liQi  20- 
vernment  were,   during  thefe  reigns,  much  too  violent 

both- 
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CHAP,  both  for  the  repofe  and  fafety  of  the   people.      Foreign 
\  '  J  affairs,  at  that  time,  were  either  entirely  neglecSled,  or 

J&89.  managed  to  pernicious  purpofes :  And  in  the  domeftic 
adminiftration  there  was  felt  a  continued  fever,  either 
fecret  or  manifefl ;  fometimcs  the  moft  furious  convulfiona 
and  diforders.  The  revolution  forms  a  new  epoch  in  the 
conftitution  5  and  was  probably  attended  with  confequences 
more  advantageous  to  the  people,  than  barely  freeing 
them  from  an  exceptionable  adminiftration.  By  deciding 
many  important  queftions  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  ftill 
more,  by  that  great  precedent  of  depofing  one  king,  and 
eftablilhing  a  new  family,  it  gave  fuch  an  afcendant  to 
popular  principles,  as  has  put  the  nature  of  the  En^lifh 
conftitution  beyond  all  controverfy.  And  it  may  jufdy 
be  afErmed,  vi'ithout  any  danger  of  exaggeration,  that 
we,  in  this  ifland,  have  ever  fmce  enjoyed,  if  not  the  bed 
fyftem  of  government,  at  lead  the  moft  entire  fyftem  of 
liberty,  that  ever  was  known  amongft  mankind. 

To  decry  with  fuch  violence,  as  is  affected  by  fome, 
the  whole  line  of  Stuart ;  to  maintain,  that  their  admi- 
niftration was  one  continued  encroachm.ent  on  the  incon- 
teftihle  rights  of  the  people  \  is  not  giving  due  honour  to 
that  great  event,  v/hich  not  only  put  a  period  to  their 
hereditary  fucceflion,  but  made  a  new  fettlem.ent  of  thg 
whole  conftitution.  The  inconveniencies,  fufFered  by 
the  people  under  the  two  firft  reigns  of  that  family  (for 
in  the  main  they  were  fortunate)  proceeded  in  a  great 
meafure  from  the  unavoidable  fituation  of  affairs;  and 
fcarcely  any  thing  could  have  prevented  thofe  events,  but 
fuch  vigour  of  genius  in  the  fovereign,  attended  with 
fuch  good  fortune,  as  might  have  enabled  him  entirely 
to  -overpower  the  liberties  of  his  people.  While  the  par- 
liaments, in  thofe  reigns,  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
neceflities  of  the  prince,  and  attempting  every  felTion  to 
abolifh,  or  circumfcribc,  or  define,  fome  prerogative  of 
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the  crown,  and  innovate  In   the  ufual  tenor  of  govern- c.^  '^  ^'  = 

ment:    What  could  be  expected,   but    that    the  prince ^^ 

would  exert  himfeir,  in  defending,  againfl  fuch  inveterate      ^^h- 
enemiesj  an  authority,  which,  durii^g  the  moft  regular 
courfe  of  the  former  EngliOi  government,  had  been  ex- 
ercifed    vi^ithout    dil'pute  or    controverfy  ?    And  thougii 
Charles    II.  in    1672,  may  with  reafon  be  dec.Tied  the 
aggreflbr,  nor  is   it  pofuble  to  jufcify  his  condudl  j  yet 
were  there  fome  motives   furely,   which  could  engage   a 
prince,  fo  foft  and   indolent,    and    at  the  fame  time  To 
judicious,   to  attempt  fuch   hazardous    enterprizes.     He 
felt,  that  public  affairs  had  reached  a  fituation,  at  which 
they  could  not  poflibly  remain  without  fome  farther  inno- 
vation.    Frequent  parliaments  were  become  almoflr'ab- 
fglutely  neceflary  to  the  conducting  of  public  bufmefs  ; 
yet  thefe  affemblies  were  flill,  in    the  judgment  of  the 
royalifts,  much  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  fovereign,  v^hom 
they  feemed  better  calculated  to  counfel  than  controul. 
The  crown  ftill  poffeffed  confiderable  pov/er  of  oppofing 
parliaments ;  and  had   not  as  yet  acquired  the  means  of 
influencing  them.     Hence  a  continual  jealoufy  between 
thefe  parts  of  the  legiflature  :  Hence  the  inclination  mu- 
tually   to    take    advantage    of    each  other's    neceflities  : 
Hence   the  impoffibility,  under  which   the  king  lay,  of 
finding  minifters,  who  could  at  once  be  ferviceable  and 
faithful  to  him.     If  he  followed  his  own  choice  in  ap- 
pointing his  fervants,  without  regard  to  their  parliamen- 
tary intereft,    a  refractory  fcfTion    was    inftantly    to    be 
expected  :  If  he   chofe  them   from  among  the  leaders  of 
popular  affemblies,  they   either  loft  their  influence  v/ith 
the  people,  by  adhering  to  the  crown,  or  they  betrayed 
the  crown,  in  order  to  preferve  their  influence.     Neither 
Hambden,  whom  Charles  I.  was  willing  to  gain  at  any 
price  ;  nor  Shaftelbury,  whom  Charles  II.  after  the  po- 
pifh  plot,  attempted    to  engage  in  his  counfels,  would  ^ 

Vol.  Vin.  Y  renounce 
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^  /J^J'-  renounce  their  popularity  for  the  precarious,  and,  as  thef 

t^ ^       iefteemed  it,  deceitful  favour  of  the  prince.     The  root  of 

^6^9'  their  authority  they  ftill  thought  to  lie  in  the  parliament ; 
and  as  the  power  of  that  afiembly  was  not  yet  uncontroul- 
abie,  they  ftill  refolved  to  augment  it^  though  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  royal  prerogatives. 

It  is  no  wonder,  that  thefe  events  have  long,  by  the 
reprefentations  of   fa6lion,  been  extremely  clouded  and 
obfcured.     No  man  has  yet  arifen,  who  has  payed   an 
entire  regard  to  truth,  and  has  dared  to  expofe  her,  with- 
out covering  or  difguife,   to  the  eyes  of  the  prejudiced 
public.     Even   that  party  amongft  us,  V/hich   boafts  of 
the  higheft  regard  to  liberty,  has  not  pofTefTed  fufficient 
liberty  of  thought   in  this  particular;  nor  has  been  able 
to  decide  impartially  of  their  own  merit,  compared  with 
that  of  their  antagonifts.     More  noble  perhaps  in   their' 
ends,  and   highly  beneficial  to  mankind  ;   theymuftalfo 
be  allowed  to  have  often  been  lefs  juftifiable  in  the  means, 
and  in  many  of  their  enterprizes  to  have  payed  more  re- 
gard to  political  than  to  moral  confiderations.     Obliged 
to  court  the  favour  of  the  populace,  they  found  it  ntccC- 
fary  to  comply  with  their  rage  and  folly  ;  and  have  even, 
on  many  occafions,  by  propagating  calumnies,  and  by  pro- 
moting violence,  ferved  to  infatuate,  as  well  as  corrupt 
that  people,  to  whom  they  made  a  tender  of  liberty  and 
juftice.     Charles  I.  was  a  tyrant,  a  papift,  and  a  con* 
triver  of  the  Irifh  mafiacre  :  The  church  of  England  was 
relapfmg  faft  into  idolatry  :   Puritanifm  was  the  only  true 
religion,  and  the  covenant  the  favourite  objedl:  of  hea- 
venly regard.     Through  thefe  delufions  the  party  pro- 
ceeded,   and,    what    may  feem    wonderful,    ftill   to  the 
cncrcafc  of  law  and  liberty  ;    till  they  reached  the  impo- 
fture'of  the  popifli  plot,  a  fiction  which  exceeds  the  ordi- 
nary  bounds  of  vulgar  credulity.     But  however  fingular 
thefe  events  may  appear,  there  is  really  nothing  altoge- 

ther 
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tlier  new  In  any  period  of  modern  hiftory  :  And  It  is  re-  C  h  A  P. 
niarkable,  that  tribunitian  arts,  though  fometimes  ufeful  t^  -,-^ 
in  a  free  conftitution,  have  ufuaily  been  fuch  as  men  of     1639. 
f)robity  and  honour  could  not  bring  themfelves  either  to 
pradlice  or  approve.     The  other  fadion,  which,  fince  the 
revolution,  has  been  obliged  to  cultivate  popularity,  fome-      ' 
tfimes  found  it  neccfTary  to  employ  like  artifices. 

'  The  Whig  party,  for  a  courfe  of  near  feventy  yearsj 
has,  almoft  without  interruption,  enjoyed  the  whole  au- 
thority of  government ;  and  no  honours  or  offices  could 
be  obtained  but  by  their  countenance  and  prote6lion.  But 
this  event,  which,  in  fome  particulars,  has  been  advan- 
tageous to  the  ftate,  has  proved  deftruciive  to  the  truth  of 
hiftory,  and  has  eftablifhed  many  grofs  falfehoods,  which. 
It  is  unaccountable  how  any  civilized  nation  could  have 
embraced  with  regard  to  its  domeftic  occurrences.  Coni- 
pofitions  the  moft  defpicable,  both  for  flyle  and  matter, 
have  been  extolled,  and  propagated,  and  read  ;  as  if  they 
had  equalled  the  moft  celebrated  remains  of  antiquity  y. 
And  forgetting  that  a  regard  to  liberty,  though  a  laudable 
paflion,  ought  commonly  to  be  fubordinate  to  a  reverence 
for  eflablifhed  government,  the  prevailing  h€t\ox\  has  ce- 
lebrated only  the  partlzans  of  the  former,  who  purfued 
as  their  objedi  the  perfection  of  civil  focicty,  and  has  ex- 
tolled them  at  the  expence  of  their  antagoniits,  who  main- 
tained tbofe  maxims,  that  are  eflential  to  its  very  exiftence. 
But  extremes  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  avoided  j  and  though 
no  one  will  ever  pleafe  either  fadtion  by  moderatj  opinions, 
it  is  there  we  are  moil:  likely  to  meet  with  truth  and  cer- 
tainty. 

We  fliall  fubjoin  to  this  general  view  of  the  Eno-ilHi 
government,  fome  account  of  the  ftate  of  the  Hnances, 
ai'ms,  trade,  manners^  arts,  betv^een  the  refioration  and 
revolution. 

y  5«fh  as  Rapln  Thojrgs,  Locl«;,  Sidney,  Hoadley,  &c, 

y  2  T^-iE 
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CHAP.     The  revenue  of  Charles  II.  as  fettled  bv  the  Ions: 
LXXi.  y  t> 

\ ,^..  I  '  par] lament,  was  put  upon  a  very  bad  footing.     It  was 

1689.     too  fmall,  if  they  intended  to  make  him  independant  in 
the  common  courfe  of  his  adminiftration  :    It  was  too 
large,  and  fettled  during  too  long  a  period,  if  they  re- 
folved  to  keep  him  in  entire  dependance.      The  great 
debts  of  the   republic,    which  were  thrown  upon  that 
prince  ;  the  neceffity  of  fupplying  the  naval  and  military 
jftores,  which  were  entirely  exhaufted^j  that  of  repairing 
and  furnifhing  his  palaces  :  All  thefe  caufes  involved  the 
king  in  great  difficulties  immediately  after  his  reftoration  5 
and  the  parliament  was  not  fufficiently  liberal  in  fupply- 
ing him.      Perhaps  too  he  had  contracted   fome  debts 
abroad  j  and  his  bounty  to  the  diftrefied  cavaliers,  though 
it  did  not  correfpond  either  to  their  fervices  or  expe£la- 
tions,  could   not  fail,  in   fome  degree,   to  exhauft  his 
treafury.      The  extraordinary  fums,  granted   the   king 
during  the  firft  years,  did  not  fuffice  for  thefe  extraordi- 
nary expences  ;  and  the  excife  and  cuftoms,  the  only  con- 
flant  revenue,  amounted  not  to  nine  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  a-year,  and  fell  much  fhort  of  the  ordinary  bur- 
thens of  government.     The  addition  of  hearth-money  in 
1662,  and  of  other  two  branches  in   1669  and   1670, 
brought  up  the    revenue  to  one  million  three  hundred 
fifty-eight  thoufand  pounds,  as  we  learn  from  lord  Dan- 
by's  account :  But  the  fame  authority  informs  us,  that  the 
yearly  expence  of  government  was  at  that  time  one  million 
three  hundred  eighty-feven  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
feventypounds^;  without  mentioning  contingencies,  which 
are  always  confiderable,  even  under  the  moft  prudent  ad- 

z  Lord  Clarendon's  fpeech  to  the  parliament,  Oa.  9,  1865. 

a  Ralph's  Hiftory,  vrl.  i.  p.  2S8.  We  learn  from  that  lord's  Memoirs, 
p.  12.  that  the  receipts  of  the  Exchequer,  during  fix  years,  from  1673  ^^ 
1679,  were  about  eight  mjllions  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  or  one  million 
three  hundred  fixty-fix  thaufand  pounds  a-year.    See  likewife,  p.  169. 

miniftration. 
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miniftration.    Thofe  branches  of  revenue,  granted  In  1 669  ^  ha  p. 

and  1670,  expired  in  1680,  and  were  never  renewed  by  \ ^ » 

parliament :  They  were  computed  to  be  above  two  hun-  *^^9» 
dred  thoufand  pounds  a-year.  It  muft  be  allowed,  becaufe 
afTerted  by  all  cotemporary  authors  of  both  parties,  and 
even  confefled  by  himfelf,  that  king  Charles  was  fome- 
what  profufe  and  negligent.  But  it  is  likewife  certain, 
that  a  very  rigid  frugality  v/as  requifite  to  fupport  the  go- 
vernment under  fuch  difficulties.  It  is  a  familiar  rule  in 
all  bufmefs,  that  every  man  fhould  be  payed,  in  proportion 
to  the  truft  repofed  in  him,  and  to  the  power,  which  he 
enjoys  ;  and  the  nation  foon  found  reafon,  from  Charleses 
dangerous  connexions  with  France,  to  repent  their  de- 
parture from  that  prudential  maxim.  Indeed,  could  the 
parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  have  been  induced 
to  relinquifh  fo  far  their  old  habits,  as  to  grant  that  prince 
the  fame  revenue  which  was  voted  to  his  fuccefTor,  or  had 
thofe  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  conferred  on  him  as  large 
a  revenue  as  was  enjoyed  by  his  brother,  all  the  diforders 
in  both  reigns  might  eafily  have  been  prevented,  and  pro- 
bably all  reafonable  conceflions  to  liberty  might  peaceably 
have  been  obtained  from  both  monarchs.  But  thefe  alFem- 
blies,  unacquainted  with  public  bufmefs,  and  often  actu- 
ated by  fa6i;ion  and  fanaticifm,  could  never  be  made 
fenfible,  but  too  late  and  by  fatal  experience,  of  the  incef- 
fant  change  of  times  and  fituations.  The  French  ambafTador 
informs  his  court,  that  Charles  was  very  well  fatisfied 
v^^Ith  his  fhare  of  power,  could  the  parliament  have  been 
induced  to  make  him  tolerably  eafy  in  his  revenue  ^. 

If  we  eftimate  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Charles  II.  at 
one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a-year  during 
his  whole  reign,  the  computation  wiil  rather  exceed  than 
fall  below  the  true  value.  The  convention  parliament, 
after  all  the  fums,  which  they  had  granted  the  kin?-  to- 

l»  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  p.  142, 

Y  3  V/arcIs 
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^  /vY  ^'  ^^'"^^  *^^  payment  of  old  debts,  threw,  the  laft  day  of 

^,.    ^ J  their  meeting,   a  debt  upon  him,  amounting  to  one  mil- 

1689.  lion  feven  hundred  forty  three  thoufand  two  hundrfd 
fixty-three  pounds  *=.  All  the  extraordinary  fums,  which 
were  afterwards  voted  him  by  parliament,  amounted  to 
eleven  millions  four  hundred  forty-three  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  feven  pounds ;  which,  divided  by  twenty- 
four,  the  number  of  years  which  that  king  reigned,  make 
four  hundred  fevcnty-fix  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
eight  pounds  a-year.  During  that  time^  he  had  two 
violent  v/ars  to  fuflain  with  the  Dutch  ;  and  in  1678,  he 
made  expenfive  preparations  for  a  war  with  France.  la 
the  firfl  Dutch  war,  both  France  and  Denmark  were 
allies  to  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  naval  armaments 
in  England  were  very  great ;  fo  that  it  is  impoffible  he 
could  have  fecreted  any  part,  at  leaft  any  confiderable 
part,  of  the  fums,  which  v/ere  then  vQted  him  by  parlia- 
ment. 

To  thefe  fums  we  mull  add  about  one  million  two 
hundred  thoufai^d  pounds,  which  had  been  detained  from 
the  bankers  on  fhutting  up  the  Exchequer  in  1672.  The 
king  payed  fix  per  cent,  for  this  money  during  the  reft 
of  his  reign  '^.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  notwithftandjng 
•  this  violent  breach  of  faith,  the  king,  two  years  after, 
borrowed  money  at  eight  per  cent ;  the  fame  rate  of  in- 
tcreil  which  he  had  payed  before  that  event  "•  A  proof, 
that  public  credit,  inftead  of  being  of  fo  delicate  a  nature, 
as  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  is,  in  reality,  fo  hardy  and  robufl^ 
that  it  is  very  difncult  to  deflroy  it. 

The  revenue  of  James  was  raifed  by  the  parliament 
to  about  one  million  eight  hundred  and  hfty  thoufand 
pounds  ^ ;  and  his  income  as  dyke  of  York,  being  added, 
made  the  whole  amount  to  two  millions  a  year  ;    a  fu.ni 

c  Journals,  29th  of  R^cember,  i6''^c.  <^  Danb)'s  Munoirs,  p.  y, 

,     c -^.  p,  65.  f  Jyurn,  lilof  March,  lOSg, 

well 
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well  proportioned  to  the  public  necefTities,  but  enjoyed  C  h^A^p. 
by  him  in  too  independant  a  manner.    The  national  debt  v...^^,.^ 
at  the  revolution  amounted  to  one  million  fifty-four  thou-     1689. 
fand  nine  hundred  twenty-live  pounds  s. 

The  militia  fell  much  to  decay  during  thefe  two  reigns, 
partly  by  the  policy  of  the  kings,  who  had  entertained  a 
diffidence  of  their  fubjeds,  partly  by  that  ill-judged  law, 
which  limited  the  king's  power  of  muftering  and  array- 
ing them.  In  the  beginning,  however,  of  Charles's 
reio-n,  the  militia  was  ftill  deemed  formidable.  De  V/it 
havinf  propofed  to  the  French  king  an  invafion  of  Eng- 
land during  the  firfl:  Dutch  war,  that  monarch  replied, 
that  fuch  an  attempt  w^ould  be  entirely  fruitlefs,  and 
would  tend  only  to  unite  the  Englifh.  In  a  few  days, 
faid  he,  after  our  landing,  there  will  be  fifty  thoufand 
men  at  leaft  upon  us  ^, 

Charles  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  had  in  pay 
n^ar  five  thoufand  men,  of  guards  and  g^rrifons.  At  the 
end  of  his  reign  he  augmented  this  number  to  near  eight 
thoufand.  James  on  Monmouth's  rebellion  had  on  foot 
gbout  fifteen  thoufand  men  ;  and  when  the  prince  of 
Orange  invaded  him,  there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty 
thoufand  regular  troops  in  England. 

The  Englifh  navy,  during  the  greater  part  of  Charles's 
reign,  made  a  confidcrable  figure,  for  number  of  fliips, 
valour  of  the  menj  and  condu61:  of  the  commanders.  Even 
in  1678,  the  fleet  confided  of  eighty-three  fhips  ^;  be- 
fides  thirty,  w^hich  were  at  that  time  on  the  flocks.  On 
the  King's  refloration  he  found  only  fixty-three  yefTels  of 
ail  fizes  ^*  During  the  latter  part  of  Charles's  reigq,  the 
navy  fell  fomewhat  to  decay,  by  reafon  of  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  the  king's  revenue  :  But  James,  focn  after  his. 
accelTion,  reftored  it  to  its  former  power  and  glory  ^  and 

?  Joura  2o«h  of  March,  16S9.  ^  D'Eftradcjs,  aa'-h  cfOitober,   1666, 

i  I'cpys's  Memoirs,  p,  4,  k  Memoirs  of  EngUfh  affairs,  chiefiy  nayaU 

Y  ^  ^)efor^ 
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C  FT  A  P.  before  he  left  the  throne,  carried  it  n>iich  farther.     Ths 

LXXI. 

V ^^J,_/adniiniftration  of  the  admiralty  under  Pepys,  is  flill  re-" 

i68p.  garded  as  a  model  for  order  and  ceconomy-  1  he  fieet  at 
the  revolution  confifled  of  one  hundred  feventy-three 
vcfTcls  of  all  fizes  5  and  required  forty-two  thoufand  fea- 
nien  to  man  it  K  That  king,  v^hcn  Duke  of  York,  had 
been  the  firft  inventor  of  fea-fignals.  The  military  ge- 
nius, during  thefe  two  reigns,  had  not  totally  decayed 
among  the  young  nobility.  Dorfct,  Mulgrave,  Rochefter, 
not  to  mention  OlTory,  ferved  on  board  the  fleet,  and 
•  were  prefent  in  the  moft  furious  engagements  againft  the 
Dutch. 

The  commerce  and  riches  of  England  did  never^ 
during  any  period,  encreafe  (o  faft  as  from  the  reftora- 
tion  to  the  revolution.  The  two  Dutch  wars,  by  dif- 
turbing  the  trade  of  that  republic,  promoted  the  naviga- 
tion of  this  ifland  ;  and  after  Charles  had  made  a  feparatc 
peace  with  the  States,  his  fubjedls  enjoyed  unmoleikd 
the  trade  of  Europe.  The  only  difturbance,  which  they 
met  with,  v/as  from  a  few  French  privateers,  who  infefted 
the  channel  ;  and  Charles  interpofed  not  in  behalf  of  his 
iubjedts  with  fufEcient  fpirit  and  vigour.  The  recovery 
or  conqueft  of  New  York  and  the  Jerfeys  was  a  confi- 
derable  acceflion  to  the  ftrength  and  fecurity  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  colonies ;  and,  together  with  the  fettlement  of  Pen- 
illvania  and  Carolina,  which  was  ciFeded  during  that 
reign,  extended  the  Englifti  empire  in  America,  The 
perfecutions  of  the  difienters,  or  more  properly  fpeak-* 
ing,  the  reftraints  impofed  upon  them,  contributed  to 
augment  and  people  thefe  'colonies.  Dr.  Davenant  af- 
firms ™,  that  the  fhipping  of  England  more  than  doubled 
during  thefe  twenty-eight  years.  Several  new  manufac- 
tures were  eftablifhed  3    in  iron,  brafs,  filk,  hats,  glafs, 

i  Lives  of  th6  admircls,  vol.  ii«  p.  476.  «^  DifcQurfe  on  the  public 

revenues,  part  ii,  p.  29,  33,  36, 

paper. 
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paper,  Sic,^  One  Brewer,  leaving  the  Low  Countries,  C  hap, 
when  they  were    threatened  with   a   French    conqueft, ._  _   _ '_ 
brought  the  art  of  dying  woollen  cloth  into  England,  and      1689. 
by  that  improvement   faved    the   nation  great   lums  of 
money.     The  encreafe  of  coinage  during  theTe  two  reigns 
was  ten  millions  two  hundred  fixty-one  thoufand  pounds. 
A  board  of  trade  was  ere£led  in  1670 ;  and  the  earl  of 
Sandwich  was  made  prefident.     Charles  revived  and  fup- 
ported  the  charter  of  the  Eaft-India  compa'ny^  a  meafure 
whofc  utility  is  by  fome  thought  doubtful  :    He  granted 
a  charter  to  the  Hudfon's  Bay  company ;  a  rneafure  pro- 
bably hurtful. 

We  learn  from  Sir  Jofiah  Child  ",  that  in  1688  there 
were  on  the  Change  more  men  worth  10,000  pounds 
than  there  were  in  1650  worth  a  thoufand  3  that  500 
pounds  with  a  daughter  was,  in  the  latter  period,  deemed 
a  larger  portion  than  2000  in  the  former ;  that  gentle- 
women, in  thofe  earlier  times,  thought  themfelves  well 
cloathed  in  a  ferge  gown,  which  a  chambermaid  would, 
in  1688,  be  afhamed  to  be  ken  in  ;  and  that,  befides  the 
great  encreafe  of  rich  cloaths,  plate,  jewels,  and  houfe- 
hold  furniture,  coaches  were  in  that  time  augmented  a 
hundred  fold. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  introduced  from  Venice  the 
manufadliure  of  glafs  and  chriftal  into  England.  Prince 
Rupert  was  alfo  an  encourager  of  ufeful  arts  and  manu- 
factures :   He  himfelf  was  the  inventor  of  etching. 

The  firft  law  for  erecting  turnpikes  was  paiTed  in 
1662  :  The  places  of  the  turnpikes  were  Wadefmill, 
Caxton,  and  Stilton  :  But  the  general  and  great  improve- 
ment of  highways  took  not  place  till  the  reign  of 
George  II, 

In  1663,  was  pafTed  the  firft  law  for  allowing  the 
exportation  of  foreign  coin  and  bullion, 

»  Brief  obferviitions,  &c. 
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CHAP.      In    1^57   vi^as   concluded   the   firfl   American    treaty 

LXXI. 

y__  -^—  _  betv/eeii  England  and  Spain  :  This  treaty  was  made 
1689.  niore  general  and  complete  in  1670.  The  two  ftates 
then  renounced  all  right  of  trading  with  each  others 
colonics  j  and  the  title  of  England  was  acknowledged  io 
all  the  territories  in  America,  pf  which  flie  was  then  pof- 
fefTed. 

The  French  king,  about  the  beginning  of  Charles's 
reign,  laid  fome  impofitions  on  Engliih  commodities : 
And  the  Engliih,  partly  difpleafed  with  this  innovation, 
partly  moved  by  their  animoflty  againft  France,  retali- 
ated, by  laying  fuch  reftraints  on  the  commerce  with  that 
kingdom  as  amounted  almofi:  to  a  prohibition.  They 
formed  calculations,  by  which  they  perfuaded  them- 
felves,  that  they  were  lofers  a  million  and  a  half  or  near 
two  millions  a  year  by  the  French  trade.  But  no 
goad  effecls  were  found  to  refult  from  thefe  reftraints  ^ 
'  and  in  king  James's  reign  they  were  taken  off  by  par- 

Jiament, 

Lord  Clarendon  tells  us,  that,  in  1665,  when 
money,  in  confequence  of  a  treaty,  was  to  be  remitted 
to  the  bifhop  of  Munfter,  it  was  found,  that  the  whole 
trade  of  England  could  not  fupply  above  icoo  pounds  a 
month  to  Frankfort  and  Cologne,  nor  above  20,000 
pounds  a  month  to  Hamburgh  :  Thef^  fums  appear  fur- 
prifingly  fmall  °, 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  borouQ-hs  of  Eno-land  were 
deprived  of  their  privileges,  a  like  attempt  was  made 
on  the  colonies.  King  James  recalled  the  charters,  by 
which  their  liberties  were  fecured  ;  and  he  fent  over 
governors  inverted  with  abfolute  power.  The  arbitrary 
principles  of  that  rnon^rch  appear  in  every  part  of  hi§^ 
iidminiftration. 

^  life  of  Claicndcn,  p.  2^7^ 

The 
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T^E  people,  during  thefe  two  reigns,  were,  in  a  great  ^  ^^  A  p. 

pieafure,  cured  of  that   wild  fanaticifm,  by  which  they  v 1,^^  '  ^ 

had  formerly  been  fo  much  agitated.  Whatever  new  '689. 
vices  they  might  acquire,  it  may  be  queftioncd,  whether, 
by  this  change,  they  v/ere,  in  the  main,  much  lofers  in 
point  of  morals.  By  the  example  of  Charles  II.  and  the 
cavaliers,  licenlioufnefs  and  debauchery  became  prevalent 
in  the  nation.  The  pleafures  of  the  table  were  much 
purfued.  Love  was  treated  more  as  an  appetite  than  a 
paffion.  The  one  fejc  began  to  abate  of  the  national 
charader  of  chaftity,  without  being  able  to  inrpiie  the 
other  with  fentiment  or  delicacy. 

The  abufes  in  the  former  age,  arlfing  from  over- 
flrained  pretenfions  to  piety,  had  much  propagated  the 
fpirit  of  irreligion  ;  and  many  of  the  ingenious  men  of 
^his  period  lie  under  the  imputation  of  deifm.  Bcfides 
wits  and  fcholars  by  profefiion,  Shaftefbury,  Halifax, 
Buckingham,  Mulgrave,  Sunderland,  Effex,  Rochefter, 
Sidney,  Temple  are  fuppofed  to  have  adopted  thcfc  prin- 
ciples. 

The  fame  factions,  which  formerly  diilracled  the 
nation,  were  revived,  and  exerted  themfeives  in  tlie  mcfl: 
ungenerous  and  unmanly  enterprizes  againft  each  other. 
King  Charles  being  in  his  whole  deportment  a  model  of 
eafy  and  gentleman-like  behaviour,  improved  the  poh'te- 
nefs  of  the  nation,  as  rnuch,  as  faction,  which  of  all 
things  is  moft  deftru(5live  to  that  virtue,  could  po/Iibly 
permit.  His  courtiers  were  long  dif^ir\guiihable  in  Enp-- 
land  by  their  obliging  and  agreeable  manners. 

Till  the  revolution,  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  was  very 
imperfectly  enjoyed  in  England,  and  during  a  very  /liorc 
period.  The  ftar-chamberj,  while  that  court  fubfifred, 
put  efFe^ual  rcftralnts  upon  printing.  On  the  fuppreiTioa 
Qf  that  tribunal  in  1641,  the  long  parliament,  after  their 
'  ruDture 
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C  H  A  P.  rupture   with  the   king,  aflumed    the  fame  power  with 
t       ^  '    .regard  to  the  licencing  of  books  ;  and  this  authority  was 
1^89.     continued  during  all  the  period  of  the  republic  and  pro- 
teitorfhip  °.     Two  years  after  the  reftoration,  an  aft  was 
palTed,  reviving    the   republican    ordinances.     This  a6t 
r  expired  in  1679;  but  was  revived    in  the  firfl:  of  King 

I  James.     The    liberty  of  the   prefs   did    not   even  com- 

mence with  the  revolution.  It  \yas  not  till  1694, 
that  the  reflraints  were  taken  off;  to  the  great  difpleafure 
of  tKe  king,  and  his'minifters,  who,  feeing  no  Vv'here,  in 
any  government,  during  prefent  or  paft  ages,  any  ex- 
ample of  fuch  unlimited  freedom,  doubted  touch  'of  its 
falutary  effefts,  and  probably  choight,  that' no  beaks  or 
writings  would  ever  fo  much  improve  the  genera!  under- 
flanding  of  men,  as  to  render  it  fafe  to  entruft  them  with 
an  indulgence  fo  eafily  abuftd. 

In  16^7,  the  old  law  for  burning  heretics  was  re- 
pealed ;  a  prudent  meafure,  while  the  nation  was  in 
continual  dread  of  the  reti;rn  of  popery. 

Amidst  the  thick  cloud  of  bigotry  and  ignorance, 
which  overfpread  the  nation,  during  the  commonwealth 
and  protcflorfhip,  there  were  a  few  fedate  philofophcrs, 
/  who,  in  the  retirement  of  Oxford,  cultivated  their  reafon, 
and  eftablifhed  conferences  ^oc  the  mutual  communication 
of  their  difcoveries  in  phyfics  and  geometry.  Wilkins,  a 
clergyman,  who  had  married  Cromwel's  filler,  and  was 
afterwards  bifhop  of  Chefter,  promoted  thefc  philolbphi- 
cal  converfations.  Immediately  after  the  reftoration, 
thefe  men  procured  a  patent,  and  having  enlarged  their 
number,  were  denominated  the  Royal  Society*  But  this 
patent  was  all  they  obtained  from  the  king.  Though 
Charles  was  a  lover  of  the  fciences,  particularly  chymiftry 
and  mechanics ;  he  animated  them  by  his  example  alone, 

•  Scobcll,  I.  44,  134.  ii,  88,  zjOt 

not 
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not  by  his  bounty.  His  craving  courtiers  and  miflrefTes,  C  Hap. 
by  whom  he  was  perpetually  furrounded,  engrofTed  all  his 
expence,  and  left  him  neither  money  nor  attention  for 
literary  merit.  His  contemporary,  Lewis,  who  fell  fhort 
of  the  king's  genius  and  knowledge  in  this  particular, 
much  exceeded  him  in  liberality.  Befides  penfions  con- 
ferred on  learned  men  throughout  all  Europe,  his  aca- 
demies were  dlre£ted  by  rules  and  fupported  by  falaries  : 
A  generofity  which  does  great  honour  to  his  memory  ; 
and  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  ingenious  part  of  mankind, 
will  be  efteemed  an  atonement  for  many  of  the  errors  of 
his  reign.  We  may  be  furprized,  that  this  example 
fhould  not  be  more  followed  by  princes  ;  fince  it  is  cer- 
tain that  that  bounty,  fo  cxtenfive,  fo  beneficial,  and" 
fo  much  celebrated,  coft  not  this  monarch  fo  great  a  fuin 
as  is  often  conferred  on  one  ufelefs  overgrown  favourite 
or  courtier. 

But  though  the  French  academy  of  fciences  was  di- 
rected, encouraged  and  fupported  by  the  fovereign,  there 
arofe  in  England  fome  men  of  fuperior  genius  who  were 
more  than  fufHcient  to  caft  the  balance,  and  who  drew 
on  themfelves  and  on  their  native  country  the  reo-ard  and 
attention  of  Europe.  Befides  Wilkins,  Wren,  Wallis, 
eminent  mathematicians,  Hooke,  an  accurate  obferver  bv 
microfcopes,  and  Sydenham,  the  reftorer  of  true  phyfic^ 
there  flouriflied  during  this  period  a  Boyle  and  a  Newton  ; 
men  who  trod,  with  cautious,  and  therefore  the  more 
fecure  fleps,  the  only  road,  which  leads  to  true  philo- 
fophy. 

Boyle  improved  the  pneumatic  engine  invented  by 
Otto  Guericke,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  make  feveral 
new  and  curious  experiments  on  the  air  as  well  as  on 
other  bodies  :  Hischemiftry  is  much  admired  by  thofe  who 
are  acquainted  with  that  art :  His  hydroflatics  contain  a 
greater  mixture  of  reafoning  and  invention  with  experi- 
ment 
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^  "  ^  ^-ment  than  any  other  of  his  works  ;  but  his  rcafoning  is 
itiil  remote  fVom  that  boldnefs  and  temerity,  which  had 
led  aftray  fo  many  phllofophers.  Boyle  was  a  great  par- 
tizan  of  the  mechanical  philofophy  ;  a  theory,  which, 
by  difcovering  fome  of  the  fecrets  of  nature,  and  allow- 
ing us  to  imagine  the  reft,  is  fo  agreeable  t6  the  natural 
vanity  and  curiofity  of  men.  He  died  in  i6gf,  ao-ed  65. 
In  Newton  this  ifland  may  boaH:  of  having  produced 
the  greateft  and  rareft  genius  that  ever  arofe  for  the  orna- 
ment and  inftrudlion  of  the  fpecies.  Cautious  in  ad- 
mitting no  principles  but  fuch  as  were  founded  on  experi- 
ment; but  refolute  to  adopt  every  fuch  principle,  how- 
ever new  or  unufual  :  From  mcdefty,  ignorant  of  his 
fuperiority  above  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  and  thence,  lefs 
careful  to  accommodate  his  reafonings  to  common  appre- 
henfions  :  More  anxious  to  merit  than  acquire  fame  : 
He  was  from  thefe  caufes  long  unknown  to  the  world  ; 
but  his  reputation  at  laft  broke  out  with  a  luftre,  v/hlch 
icarcely  any  writer,  during  his  own  life-time,  had  ever 
before  attained.  While  Newton  feemed  to  draw  off  the 
veil  from  fome  of  the  myfteries  of  nature,  he  fhewed  at 
the  fame  time  the  irnperfe6tions  of  the  mechanital  philo- 
fophy ;  and  thereby  reftored  her  ultimate  fecrets  to  that 
obfcurity,  in  which  they  ever  did  and  ever  will  remain. 
He  died  in  1727,  aged  85. 

This  age  was  far  from  being  (o  favourable  to  polite 
literature  as  to  the  fciences.  Charles,  though  fond  of 
wit,  though  polTefTed  himfelfof  a  confiderable  Ihareof  it, 
though  his  tafte  in  converfation  fcems  to  have  been  found 
and  juft;  ferved  rather  to  corrupt  than  improve  the 
poetry  and  eloquence  of  his  time.  When  the  theatres 
>iVere  opened  at  the  reftoration,  and  freedom  was  again 
given  to  pleafantry  and  ingenuity  ;  men,  after  fo  lona;  an 
abflinence,  fed  on  thefe  delicacies  with  Icfs  taf^e  than 
avidity,  and  the  coarfeft  and  moil  irregular  fpecies  of  wit 

was 
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WaS  received  by  the  court  as  well  as  by  the  people.    The  chap. 

produ6lions,  rcprefented  at  that  time  on  the  ftage,  \vere« [^ 

fuch  monfters  of  extravagance  and  folly  ;  fo  utterly  "^S^, 
deftitute  of  all  rcafon  or  even  common  fenfe ;  that  they 
would  be  the  difgrace  of  Engllfh  literature,  had  not  the 
nation  made  atonement  for  its  former  admiration  of  them, 
by  the  total  oblivion  to  which  they  are  now  condemned. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham's  Rehearfal,  which  expofed 
thefe  wild  productions,  feems  to  be  a  piece  of  ridicule 
carried  to  exccfs  ;  yet  in  reality  the  copy  fcarcely  equals 
fome  of  the  abfurdities,  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
originals  ^. 

This  fevere   fatire,  together  v/ith   the  good   {qrCq  of 
the  nation,  corrccSled,  after  fome  time,  the  extravagancies 
of  the  fafliionable  wit ;   but  the  produdlions  of  literature 
ftill  wanted  much  of  that  correClnefs  and  delicacy,  which 
we  fo  much  admire  in  the  ancients,  and  in  the  French 
writers,  their  judicious  imitators.     It  was  indeed  during 
this    period  chiefly,    that    that    nation   left  the  Englifh 
behind  them  in   the  produclions  of  poetry,   eloquence, 
hiftory,  and  other   branches  of    polite  letters  j  and    ac- 
quired a  fuperiority,  which  the  efforts  of  Engliih  writers, 
during  the  fubfequent  age,  did  more  fuccefsfully  conteit 
with  them.      The  arts  and  fciences  were  imported  from 
Italy  into  this  ifland  as  early  as  into  France  ;  and  made 
at  firft  more  fenfible  advances.     Spencer,   Shakcipearej 
Bacon,  Johnfon,  v/ere  fuperior  to  their  cotemporaries, 
who  flourifhed  in  that  kingdom.     Milton,  Waller,  Den- 
ham,  Cowley,  Harvey  were  at  leaft  equal    to  their  co- 
temporaries.      The   reign   of  Charles    II.    which  fome 
prepofteroufly  reprefent  as   our    Auguftan   age,  retarded 
the  progrefs  of  polite  literature  in  this  ifland  ;  and  it  was 
then    found    that   the   immeafurable   licentioufncfs,   in- 


*  TM  d'jkc  of  Buckingham  died  on  the  iCthof  Apii!,  i633. 
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CHAP,  duleed  or  rather  applauded  at  court,  was  more  deftruc- 

LXXI. 

i  tlve  to  the  refined  arts,  than   even  the  cant,  nonfenfe, 
^^^9-      and  enthufiafm  of  the  preceding  period. 

Most  of  the  celebrated  writers  of  this  age  remain 
monuments  of  genius,  perverted  by  indecency  and  bad 
tafte;  and  none  more  than  Dryden,  both  by  reafonof  the 
greatnefs  of  his  talents  and  the  grofs  abufe  which  he  made 
of  them.  His  plays,  excepting  a  few  fcenes,  are  utterly 
disfigured  by  vice  or  folly  or  both.  His  tranflations 
appear  too  much  the  offspring  of  hafl:e  and  hunger  i 
Even  his  fables  are  ill-chofen  tales,  conveyed  in  an  in- 
correct:, though  fpirited  verfification.  Yet  amidft  this 
great  number  of  loofe  produ6lions,  the  refufe  of  our  lan- 
guage, there  are  found  fome  fmall  pieces,  his  Ode  to  St. 
Cecilia,  the  greater  part  of  Abfalom  and  Achitophelj 
and  a  (qw  more,  which  difcover  fo  great  genius,  fuch 
richnefs  of  exprefllon,  fuch  pomp  and  variety  of  numbers, 
that  they_ leave  us  equally  full  of  regret  and  indignation, 
on  account  of  the  inferiority  or  rather  great  abfurdity  of 
his  other  writings.     He  died  in  1701,  aged  69. 

The  very  name  of  Rochefter  is  oiFenfive  to  modeft 
ears ;  yet  does  his  poetry  difcover  fuch  energy  of  ftyleand 
fuch  poignancy  of  fatire,  as  give  ground  to  imagine  what 
fo  fine  a  genius,  had  he  fallen  in  a  more  happy  age,  and 
had  followed  better  models,  was  capable  of  producing. 
The  ancient  fatyrifls  often  ufed  great  liberties  in  their 
cxprefKons  ;  but  their  freedom  no  more  refembles  the 
licentioufnefs  of  Rocheftcr,  than  the  nalcednefs  of  an 
Indian  does  that  of  a  common  proftitute. 

Wycherley  was  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  wit 
and  libertinifm ;  and  he  attained  it :  He  was  probably 
capable  of  reaching  the  fame  of  true  comedy,  and  in- 
ftru(Slive  ridicule.  Otway  had  a  genius  finely  turned  to 
the  pathetic  -,  but  he  neither  obferves  flri6lly  the  rules  of 
the  drama,  nor  the  rules,  ftill  more  eflential ,  of  propriety 
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Jfcid  decorum.     By  one  fingle  piece  the  duke  of  Bucking-  c  ha  p. 

ham  did  both  great  fervice  to  his  age  and  honour  to  him-  * ,_L» 

{elf.  The  earls  of  Mulgrave,  Dorfet,  and  Rofcommon  »*^9- 
wrote  in  a  good  tafte  ;  but  their  producSlions  are  either 
feeble  or  carelefs.  The  marquefs  of  Halifax  difcovers  a 
refined  genius ;  and  nothing  but  leifure  and  an  inferior 
ftation  feems  wanting  to  have  procured  him  eminence  in 
literature. 

Of  all  the  confiderable  writers  of  this  age,  Sir  William 
Temple  is  almoft  the  only  one,  that  kept  himfelf  alto- 
gether unpolluted  by  that  inundation  of  vice  and  licen- 
tioufnefs,  which  overwhelmed  the  nation.  The  ftyle  of 
this  author,  though  extremely  negligent,  and  even  in- 
fe(Sled  with  foreign  idioms,  is  ao;reeable  and  interefting. 
That  mixture  of  vanity  which  appears  in  his  works,  is 
rather  a  recommendation  to  them.  By  means  of  it,  we 
enter  into  acquaintance  with  the  characier  of  the  author, 
full  of  honour  and  humanity;  and  fancy  that  we  are 
eno^ao^ed,  not  in  the  perufal  of  a  book,  but  in  conver- 
fation  with  a  companion.     He  died  in  2698,  aged  70. 

Though  Hudibras  was  pubjifhed,  and  probably  com-' 
pofed  during  the  rt'ign  of  Charles  II.  Butler  may  juftly, 
as  well  as  Milton  be  thought  to  belong  to  the  foregoing 
period.  No  compofition  abounds  fo  much  as  Hudibras  in 
ftrokes  of  juft  and  inimitable  wit;  yet  are  there  many 
performances,  which  give  us  great  or  greater  entertain- 
ment on  the  whole  perufal.  The  allufions  in  Butler  are 
often  dark  and  far-fetched  ;  and  though  fcarcely  any 
author  was  ever  able  to  exprefs  his  thoughts  in  fo  few 
words,  he  often  employs  too  many  thoughts  on  one  fub- 
je6i:,  and  thereby  becomes  prolix  after  an  unufua!  manner. 
It  is  furprizing  how  much  erudition  Butler  has  intro- 
duced with  fo  good  a  grace  into  a  work  of  pleafantry  and 
humour:  Hudibras  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  learned 
compofitions,  that  is  to  be  /bund  in  any  language.  The 

Vol.  VIII.  Z  advantage. 
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CHAP,  advantage  which  the  royal  caufe  received  from  thi* 
i..,  ^  poem,  in  expofmg  the  fanatic ifm  and  falfe  pretences  oir 
J^Sj.  the  former  parliamentary  party,  was  prodigious.  The 
king  himfelf  had  fo  good  a  tafte  as  to  be  highly  pleafcd 
with  the  merit  of  the  work,  and  had  even  got  a  great 
part  of  it  by  heart :  Yet  was  he  either  fo  carelefs  in  his 
temper,  or  fo  little  endowed  with  the  virtue  of  liberality, 
or  more  properly  fpeaking,  of  gratitude,  that  he  allowed 
the  author,  a  man  of  virtue  and  probity,  to  live  in 
obfcurity,  and  die  in  want  ^.  Dryden  is  an  inftance  of  a 
negligence  of  the  fame  kind.  His  Abfalom  fenfibly  con- 
tributed to  the  victory,  which  the  tories  obtained  over 
the  whigs,  after  the  exclufion  parliaments  :  Yet  could  not 
this  merit,  aided  by  his  great  genius,  procure  him  an 
eftablifhment,  which  might  exempt  him  from  the  neceflity 
of  writing  for  bread.  Otway,  though  a  profefled  royalift, 
could  not  even  procure  bread  by  his  writings  ;  and  he  had 
the  fmgular  fate  of  dying  literally  of  hunger.  Thefe 
incidents  throw  a  great  ftain  on  the  memory  of  Charles, 
who  had  difcernment,  loved  genius,  was  liberal  of  mo- 
ney, but  attained  not  the  praife  of  true  generofity. 

if. 

*  Butler  died  in  1680,  aged  68. 
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A 

/J ^BET-LANDS,  the  immediate  inconveniences  refulting  from  their 
alienation  into  lay-hands  at  the  reformation,  iv.  327, 
Abbeys,  their  rich  revenues,  iv.  184.     The  hofpitality  exercifed  by  them, 

ib.     See  MonaJIeries. 
Abbot,  archbifhop,  is  fuipended  and  confined,  for  refufing  to  h'cenfe  Sib- 
thorp's  fermon  on  general  loansj  vi.  226*     Is  employed  by  ihe  lords  to 

moderate  the  pretenfions  of  the  commons,  in   the   petition  of  right, 

251.  * 

Abbots,  are  excluded  from  their  feats  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  iv.  205.     Sec 

Mono/Series, 
Abhorrers,  and  petititners,  an  account  of  the  origin  of  thofe  party  didinc- 

tions,  viii.  126,     The  former  perfecuted,  and  the  latter  countenanced, 

by  the  houfe  of  commons,   i  29. 
Acadie  is  yielded  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  vii.  423. 
Acca^  daughter  of  ^lla  king  of  Deira,  is  married  to  Ethelfred,  king  of 

Bernicia,  i.  26. 
Acre,  a  city  in  Paleftine,  befieged  by  the  Chriflians,  ii.  13.     Taken  by  the 

afliftance  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  and  Philip  of  France,   15.     The 

garrifon  butchered,  22.    ' 
Adela,  daughter  of  king  William  the  Conqueror,  her  ifiue,  fhewing  the 

foundation  of  king  Stephen's  pretenfions,  i.  550. 
Adelfrid,  king  of  Bernicia,  eilablifhes   the  kinodom  of  Northumberland, 

i.  26.  40.     Great  flaughter  of  Britifh  monks  ly,  41.     DeHroys  the  vafl 

monaftery  of  Bangor,  ib.     Defeated  and  killed  by  Redwal  king  of  the 

Eaft  Angle?,  42. 
Adjournment  oi  parliament,  diftin£lion  between  that  by  the  king,  and  of  the 

houfe  of  commons  by  themfelves,  vi.  275,  note. 
Admiral,  lord  high,  an  account  of  thofe  v^'ho  filled   that  poll  during  the 

reign  of  James  1,  vi.  156.     Thofe  in  the  reign  of  Charles  J.  vii.  15^3. 
Adrian,  emperor,  builds  his  famous  rampart  between  Britain  and  Caledonia^ 

i,  10.     Completed  by  Severus,  ib. 
Adrian  III.  an  Englifh  pope,  his  motives  for  making  a  grant  of  Ireland  to 

Henry  II.  of  England,  i.  426. 
Adrian  VI,  pope,  his  condud  toward  the  reformers,  iv.  99,     Dies,  48. 

Z  2  Adulttry, 
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Jduliery,  tl  e  legal  cotr.pofition  for,  among  our  Saxon  ancellors,  i.  220. 

jElla^  a  Saxon,  defeais  the  Britons,  and  Tetdes  in  SulTex,  i.  22.  Sec 
Sujfex, 

— — ,  another  Saxon  of  that  name,  is  made  king  of  DeTra,  I.  26. 

JEtiusy  why  unable  to  lilkn  to  the  embafTy  of  the  Britons  for  affiHance, 
i.  14. 

Agitatorsy  or  reprefentatives  cf  the  army,  in  a  military  parllamenf,  chofen, 
vii.  %-j .  Send  cornet  Joyce  to  feize  the  king  from  Holdenby,  88, 
Their  meetings  forbid  by  Cromwel,  iog«  Diforders  committed  by 
them,   166.     Are  fupprefled  by  the  generals,   167. 

Jgnes  Sorel,  miftrefs  of  Chailes  VII.  afiifts  the  queen  in  recovering  him 
from  his  dejection  on  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  iii.  141. 

Jlgriccla^  Julius,  finally  fubdues  the  Britons,  as  far  as  Caledonia,  i.  9, 
How  he  fecured  their  fubjedion,  tb.     His  civil  inftitutions  ib, 

Agriculture,  evidence  of  the  bad  ftate  of,  in  the  tinje  of  Henry  VJII.  iv. 
278.     Sta'e  of,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.^vi,  188. 

Aix  la  Ckapelle,  treaty  of,  in  refult  of  the  triple  alliance,  vii.  437. 

Alafcoy  John,  a  Poliih  nobleman,  being  expelled,  turns  protefrant  preacher, 
and  takes  refuge  with  his  congregation  in  England,  iv.  347,  Is  pro- 
teded  by  the  council,  ib.  Is  forced  to  leave  England  at  the  aeceffion  of 
queen  Mary,  378. 

Albanoy  the  pope's  legate,  excommunicates  prince  Richard,  fon  of  Henry 
II.  for  rebelling  againft  his  father,  i.  460. 

Albany,  duke  of,  brother  to  Robert  III.  king  of  Scotland,  afTames  the 
adminiftration,  iii  75.  Enjoys  the  regal  power  by  the  death  of  his 
bi  other  and  the  captivity  of  his  nephew,  ib.  Sends  forces  to  the  Dauphin 
of  France,  who  defeat  and  kill  the  duke  of  Clarence,  114.  Dies,  128. 
Charadcr  of  his  fon  Murdac,  ib, 

,  duke  of,  is  invited  over  by  the  influence  cf  the  lord  Hume,  to  accept 
the  regency  of  Scotland,  iv.  6.  The  fiate  of  the  kingdom  as  it 
appeared  to  him  at  his  arrival,  ib.  Is  prejudiced  againil:  Hume,  by  the 
enemies  of  that  nobleman,  7.  The  young  king  carried  off  by  his 
mother,  ib.  Lord  Hume  makes  war  againft  him,  and  is  put  to  death 
by  him,  8.  Goes  over  to  France,  ib.  Returns  to  Scotland,  42. 
Concludes  a  truce  with  the  Englifn,  and  returns  to  France,  43,  Comes 
back,  but  his  operations  againll  England  difconcerted,  45.  Leaves  Scot- 
land finally,  ib, 

AlbemarUf  earl  of,  foments  a  rebellion  of  the  barons  againft  Henry  III. 
ii.  153.  Lofes  Rockingham  caflle,  but  gains  Fotheringay,  and  other?, 
ib.  Is  excommunicated  by  Pandclf  the  legate,  ib.  Submits,  and  is 
pardoned,   154. 

• general   Monk   created   duke  of,  vii.    <?co.     Procures   the  con. 

demnation  of  Argyle,  368.     Engages  the  Dutfii  admirals  for  four  days, 
4.10.     His  death  and.  character,  467,  r.otc, 

Albert  and  Theodin  appointed  legates  to  inquire  into  the  murder  of 
Thomas  :i  Eecket,  i.  43 1.  Their  accommodation  with  Henry  II.  on  the 
account  of  it,  432.     Abfolve  him,  433. 

Albigen/eSj  who  they  were,  ii.  66,  A  crufade  agalnil  them  publifiied  by 
pope  innocent  1)1.  ib.    Exterminated,  67, 

Albiney, 
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Alhiney,  William  de,  defends  the  c?ifl'e  of  Rochefter  for  tl  e  barcns  a^ainft 
king  John,  ii.  93.     Is  obliged  to  lurrender,  ib. 

Alcuin,  a  clergyman,  fent  by  Cff),  king  of  KJercia,  to  the  emperor  Chsr- 
lemagne,  and  bcconnes  his  preceptor  in  the  fciences,  i.  50. 

Alderman  and  Earl,  fyncniaious  terms  in  the  Sixon  laws  and  annals,  i. 
576. 

Aldred,  archbi(hop  of  York,  crowns  kino;  Harold,  i.  179.  Crowns  Wi!» 
liam  the  Conqueror,  2';6.     Dies  oT  grief,   2;;  7. 

Akf  its  price  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I'l.  ii.  224. 

Alen^on,  befieged  by  John  king  of  England,  li.  50.  The  fiegs  raifed  by 
the  addrefs  of  Philp  of  France,   51. 

m  duke  of,  created  duke  of  Anjou,  v.  239. 

Alexander  II.  pope,  his  motives  for  declaring  in  favour  of  the  Norman 
invafion,  i,  185.  256.  Sifncs  Ermenfroy,  legate  to  William  the  con- 
queror, ib, 

• III.  pope,  driven  from  R.on-.e,  by  the  anti-pope  Vi(5lor  TV.  i.  3?!. 

Abjeft  honours  paid  to,  bv  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  ib. 
Annuls  the  conflitutions  of  Clarendon,  396.  Deceives  the  intentions 
of  Henry  II.  in  the  grant  of  a  legantine  comn-siffion,  ib.  His  honourable 
reception  of  archbifhop  Btcket,  and  cool  behaviour  to  Henry's  embalTy, 
403.  Attempts  by  his  nuncios  to  reconcile  them,  410.  Appsafad  by 
Henry's  fubmiffions  on  the  occafion  of  Eecket's  murder,  420,  Canonizes 
Becket,  421.     JfTues  bulls  at  Henry's  defire  againic  his  fons,  ^^i. 

IV.  pope,  publiihes  a  crufade  agiinft  Sicily,  'i\  173.     His  levies 


on  the  Englifh  clergy   to  carry  it  on,  ib.     Threatens  the  kingdo.Ti  with 
an  interdict  for  non-payment  of  his  demands   '74. 

VI.  pope,  fends  a  nuncio  to  engage  Henry  VII.  of  England  in  a 


crufade  againft  the  Turks,  iii.  384. 

Hi.  king  of  Scotland,  efpoufes  the  filler  of  Edward  I.  c^  England, 


ii»  245.     His  death,  ib, 
Alexis  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Greece,  his   policy  to  get  rid  of  the  cru- 

faders,  i.  309. 
Alford,  encounter  there,  between  Montrofe  and  Baillie,  vil.  iji.- 
Alfred^  accompanies  his  father  Ethel woU  in  his  pilgnmage  to  Rome,  f.  7F, 
Affifts  his  brother  king  Ethe}r«^d  i:?5;ainrt  the  Danes,  74.  Succeeds  bini 
to  the  crown,  76.  Is  anointed  at  Rome  by  pope  Leo  III,  ib,  Pr^'g^-efs 
of  his  education,  77,  Is  worfted  by  the  Danes,  ib.  Fights  federal 
battles  with  them,  79,  Forced  to  relinquifh  his  dominions  in  the  difguifft 
of  a  peafant,  80.  Anecdote  of  him  ciur'ng  this  concealment,  ib.  Col- 
ledls  fom.e  retainers  in  a  fecret  retreat,  ib.  Sallies  and  routs  the  Dines, 
81.  Enters  their  camp  difguiied  like  a  harper,  82.  Defeats  thrnri 
again,  and  admits  them  to  feule.  8^.  His  civil  inllitutions,  84.91. 
Forms  a  naval  force,  85.  Roues  Haltings  the  Dane,  87.  Routf  Si  :e- 
fert  the  Northumbrian  pirate,  89,  His  chara^er,  90,  State  of  the 
ration  at  the  defeat  of  the  Danes,  91.  Divides  Engia;:d  into  ciiftrlds 
for  the  eafy  execution  of  juitice,  92.  The  modes  of  juilice  eiL^blifiKd 
by  him,  ib.  Appoints  juries  for  judicial  decifions,  93,  His  rt  ^ard  or 
the  liberties  of  his  people,  96.  His  care  for  the  advancement  ot.  {earn- 
ing, ib»     His  oecoiiomy  of  his  ti.me,  97,     How  he  inculcated  mo  a':r-. 
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ib.  His  I'.terary  performances,  98.  His  attention  to  the  promotion  of 
arts,  manufadiures,  and  commerce,  ib.  His  great  reputation  abroad, 
99.     His  children,  ib. 

Alfredy  a  Saxon  nobleman,  accufed  of  confpiring  againft  king  Athelftan, 
.  his  extraordinary  fate,  i.  103. 

Al/ric,  duke  of  Mercia,  his  Infamous  charafler  and  hiftory,  i.  131. 
Treacheroufly  faves  the  Danifh  fleet,  132.  Another  inltance  of  hi« 
perfidy,   14.2. 

Algiers  is  compelled  to  peace  by  admiral  Blake,  vii,  254, 

jilice  Pierce  becomes  the  favourite  of  Edward  III.  but  is  removed  from 
court,  ii.  483. 

"Allen^  John,   his  chara£ler,  iv,  17.     Is  made  judge  of  Cardinal  Wolfey'$ 
legancine  court,  ib.     Is  profecuted  and  convided  of  iniquity,   18. 

Alliance f  triple,  formed  againfl  Louis  XIV,  vii,  435. 

Alli/oKy  his  cruel  profecution  in  the  fiar-chamber  for  flander,  vi.  303. 

Allodial  and  feudal  poiTeflions,  the  difference  between,  explained,  and  the 
preference  of  the  latter  in  the  early  ages  (hewn,  ii.  log,  106, 

Aln<wicky  William  king  of  Scotland  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  there  by  the 
Englilh,  i   445. 

Altar  removed  from  the  wall  into  the  middle  of  the  church  by  the  firfl 
Englifh  reformers,  v.  152. 

Al-va,  duke  of,  concerts  with  Philip  of  Spain,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and 
the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  a  mafTacre  of  the  French  proteftants,  v.  93, 
See  Hugonots,  and  Medicis.  Enters  kito  a  negociation  with  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  for  an  infurreftion  in  England,  163.  Is  employed  by 
Philip  ro  opprefs  the  Flemings,  193.  His  charadter,  ih.  His  cruelties, 
ibt  Some  money  fent  for  him  from  Genoa,  feized  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
194.  PvC'vCnges  himfelf  on  the  Englifh  merchants,  195.  His  cruel 
extortions  on  the  Flemings,  ib»  Attempts  to  dirturb  the  Englifh  govern- 
ment in  favour  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  196.  Revolt  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  215'.  Condemns  the  prince  of  Orange  as  a  rebel,  and  con- 
lifcates  his  poffefTions,  ib.  His  cruelty  on  reducing  Harlem,  216.  Is 
iinally  repulfed  at  Aicmaer,  and  folicits  to  be  recalled  from  the  low 
countries,  th.     Boafls  of  his  infamous  conduct,  217. 

Amboynay  cruelties  pradlifed  by  the  Dutch  toward  the  Englifh  fadors  there 
vi.  185.     Why  this  injury  was  not  properly  refented,  ii, 

Afnbrojuis  C'-mmands  the  Britons  agiinf^  Hengill,  i.  21. 

AmerciamentSy  the  arbitrary  manner  of  impofing,  by  the  Anglo  Norman 
kings,  ii.  136. 

Americay  when  firfl  difcovered,  iil.  404.  Great  alterations  In  the  Euro, 
pean  nations  in  confequence  of  this  difcovery,  ib*  The  different  claims 
made  by  the  Europeaja  nations  to  their  difcoverics  in,  vi.  95,  Colonies 
cflablifhed  there  by  James  I.  186. 

Amiensy  the  il  ites  of  France  fummoned  there  by  Lewis  XL  on  the  appeal 
to  him  by  Henry  IIL  and  the  barons  of  England,  ii.  2c i.  The  appeal 
decided  in  favour  of  Ht^nry,  ' ib.  Treaty  of  alliance  there,  between  the 
dukes  of  Bedford,  Burgundy,  and  Britanny,  iii.  128. 

Ancram,  battle  of,  iv,  249, 

Angles^  who,  and  wbere^they  fv;ttled  In  Britain,  i.  22.  25; 

Anglefey^ 
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Anglefeyy  attacked  by  Suetonius  Paulinus,  i.  8.  The  Druids  deHroyed 
there,  ib. 

Anglittj  Eaft,  Hiftory  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  i.  46. 

^»^/(7-Norman  government,  the  executive  power  of,  where  lodged,  ii. 
1 2 1.  The  judicial  power  how  diftributed,  ib.  The  crown  revenue,  in 
what  it  confilled,   izg.     Talliages  levied  by,    126. 

AngitSy  earl  of,  marries  Margaret,  widow  of  James  iV.  of  Scotland,  iv.^  <;. 
bhe  gets  a  divc^-ce  from  him,  and  marries  again,  123.  Is  forced  to  fly 
into  England  by  the  young  king,  ib*  Joins  the  Englifh  army  againrt 
James  V.  of  Scotland,  228,  Returns  to  Scotland,  and  takes  part  with 
the  earl  of  Arran,  againll  cardinal  Beaton,  232.  Condufts  the  retreat 
of  the  Scots  army  from  the  Englifh  on  the  flight  of  Arran,  248.  Infpires 
Arran  with  refclution  to  face  the  Englifh  again,  who  are  defeated  at 
Ancram,  249.     Commands  the  van  at  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  303. 

Anjou,  duke  of,  brother  to  Charles  IX.  of  France,  defeats  and  kills  the 
prince  of  Conde  at  the  battle  of  Jarnac,  v.  186.  Defeats  Coligni  at 
IV'Iontcontour,  iS8.  Is  propofed  as  a  hufband  to  Elizabeth  queen  of 
England,  189.  Is  eledled  king  cf  Poland,  21c.  Takes  pofTefTion  of 
the  crown  of  France,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Charles,  ib.  See 
Henry  III.  of  Fraiice. 

the  duke  of  Alen^on  created  duke  of,  v,  239.     Sends  over  Simier 

to  profecute  his  fuit  with  queen  Elizabeth,  ib.  See  Simier,  Pays  Eliza- 
beth a  private  vifir,  240.  Articles  for  his  marriage  prepared,  241.  Is 
fent  in  the  fervice  of  the  States  to  the  Low  Countries  242.  His  opera- 
tions there,  243.  Comes  over  to  England,  ib.  Receives  a  ring  from 
Elizabeth,  244.  The  queen  breaks  off  the  match  with  him,  247.  Is 
expelled  the  Netherlands,  returns  home  and  dies,  ib. 

Anlaf  \\c2ids,  the  Danifli  pirates  againft  king  Athelftan,  i.  105.  His  flra* 
tagem  to  gain  intelligence  in  Athelilan's  camp,  ib.  Athelilan's  prudent 
condud  on  the  occafion,   106. 

Annates,  an  ad  of  parliament  pafTed  by  Henry  VIII»  againft  levying,  iv. 
107. 

Anne^  filler  of  the  emperor  Winceflaus,  and  queen  of  Richard  If.  her 
inefFedual  fuit  to  the  duke  of  Glouceller  in  favour  of  fir  Simon  Burley, 
iii,  22. 

— —  princefs,  lady  cf  Beaujou,  her  charafl'er,  iil.  335.  Veiled  with  the 
government  of  France  during  the  minority  of  Charles  Vll!.  ib.  The 
adminiflration  difputed  by  Lewis  duke  of  Orleans,  336.  Motives  of  her 
embafTy  to  Henry  VII.  of  England,  337. 

■  of  Cleves,  is  fent  over  to  be  married  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  ir. 
202.  Henry  fees  her  privately  and  is  difgufted  with  her,  ib.  Is  never- 
thelefs  married  by  him,  204.  Is  divorced  from  Henry,  209.  Her  in« 
fenfibility  under  this  treatment,  210.     Refufes  to  return  home,  ib. 

■  lady,  daughter  of  James  duke  of  York,  married  to  prince  George  of 
Denmark,  viii,  204.  Deferts  with  her  hufband,  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  296.  Is  declared  fucceflbr  to  the  crown  on  failure  of  the  iflue 
of  her  filler  Mary,  319. 

An/dm,  A  Norman  abbot,  appointed  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  by  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  i,  30  J,     Oppofes  the  violences  of  the  king,  3p2.     Preaches 
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ruccefsfully  aj^ainil  the  then  fafhionabie  mo(?es  of  dref,  305,  EfpoufeTs 
the  preteniions  of  Urban  to  the  papacy,  ib.  in  what  manner  he  fur« 
nilhed  his  quota  of  foldiers  demanded  by  the  king  for  his  expedition 
againft  Wales,  304.  Retires  to  Rome,  and  his  temporalities  confifcated, 
lb.  Allifts  at  the  council  of  Bari,  ib.  Recalled  by  Henry  f.  317. 
Refafes  homage  to  him,  3 1  8.  Allifts  at  a  council  to  debate  on  the  king*s 
intended  marriage,  ih.  Acquires  the  king's  confidence,  320.  Procures 
an  accommodation  between  the  king  and  his  brcfiher  Robert,  321. 
Refufes  to  confecrate  the  bifhops  invelled  by  Henry,  328.  Retires  to 
Rome,  and  his  revenues  again  confifcated,  329,  Returns  to  his  monaf- 
tery  in  Normandy,  ib.     Com  prom  ife  with,  ib.   333, 

/-v/iV^/ hifiory,  caufss  of  the  uncertainty  of,   pointed  out,  i.   i.   ig, 

Antonioy  Don,  piior  of  Crato,  folicits  afiiftance  from  England  to  afTert  his 
pretenfiotis  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  v,  348.  Obtains  a  fmall  fleet, 
349,     The  expedition  fails,   350. 

Antnjjerp,  joyful  reception  of  the  Englifn  merchants  there,  on  the  renewal 
of  commerce  with  Flanders  by  Henry  VJI.  iii,  378.  A  revolt  of  thf 
Proteftants  there,  againit  the  Catholic  worlhip,  v.  192.  The  infurgents 
fupprefTed  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  ib, 

Appeals,  from  inferior  to  fuperior  court?,  how  appointed  by  the  laws  of 
Alfred,  i.  93.  From  the  Ijarons  courts,  how  regulated  by  parliament^ 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  ii.  223.  To  Rome,  forbid  by  parliament, 
iv,  112.  From  chancery  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  firft  came  into  pradice, 
vi.   1 10,  note.  \' 

/Ipprentices  of  London  petition  the  long  parliament,  vi.  47^. 

Archangel,  a  paflage  to,  difcovered,  and  a  trade  opened  with  Mufcovy,  v. 

Arcemboldly  a  Gencefe  bifliop,  farms  the  fale  of  indulgences  in  Saxony,  of 
Magdalen,  pope  Leo's  fifter,  iv.  34.  Appoints  the  preaching  of  them 
to  the  Dominicans,  ib.     See  Indulgences^  and  Luther. 

Archy,  the  king's  fcol,  loies  his- place  for  exercifing  his  wit  on  archbifhop 
Laud,  vi.   313. 

jirdres,  inteiview  between  Henry  VIIL  of  England,  and  Francis  I,  of 
France,  in  a  plain  near,  iv.  '22.     Grand  tournament  held  by  them  there, 

-    24.  .      '        ■ 

Arg^le,  earl  of,  with  his  fon  lord  Lorn,  enters  into  the  afTociation  of  re- 
Jbrmers  called  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord^  v.  22.  Attends  the  queen- 
legent  in  her  attempt  to  llipprefs  the  Proteftant  riot?,  27.  Signs  the  new 
covenant  of  the  Ccngregation^  30.  Enters  into  a  confpiracy  againft  Mary 
at  Stirling,  90.  Is  lorded  to  fly  into  England,  91,  Is  invited  back  by 
Durnley,  97.     Is  reconciled  to  the  queen,  08. 

,  earl  q^^  his  ci)aravfler,  vi.   336.     S  ibfcribes   to  the  covenant,  ih, 

Deferts  his  army  at  the  approach  of  Montrofe,  vii.  4g.  Refufes  any 
intimacy  with  Charles  II.  on  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  186.  Submits  to 
the  commonwealth,  207.     Is  tried  and  executed,  368. 

.= — ,  earl    of.     See  Lorn.     Is   again    condemned   for  leaflng-making, 

viii.  169.  Efcapes  to  Holland,  170.  Engages  in  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's confpiracy,   185.     Urges  Monmouth  to  rebel  againll  James  11, 


128,    Invades  Scotland,  237.     Is  taken  and  executed,  238, 


Arianij^ 
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Arians^  two  burnt  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.   163. 

Arlingtoriy  Bennet  earl  of,  made  fecretary  of  Hate  by  Charles  II.  vii,  395, 
Becomes  one  of  the  f^?^^/ miniitry,  458.  His  charafter,  460.  Is  fent 
to  Holland,  to  treat  with  Louis  XIV.  concerning  pence  with  the  States, 

49.V 
Armaduy  the  invincible  one  of  Spain,  preparations  for  the  equipment  of,  r. 

333.     Sails  from  Lifbon,  and  is  fcattercd  by  a  ftorm,   339,     Its  ftrength 

when  repaired,   340.     Makes  an  unfuccefbful  attack  on  the  Englifh  flcet» 

342.  Is  attacked  and  difconcerted   at   Calais   by   the  Englifli   admiral 

343.  Sails  northward  on  its  return  home,  and  is  deftroyed   by  a  ftorm, 

344' 

Armagnacs  and  Burgundian<?,  thefe  party  denominations  in  France  explain- 
ed, and  the  troubles  occafioned  thereby,  iii.   94.    104. 

Armies,  {landing,  the  firft  rife  of,  iii.  405.  When  firil  introduced  into 
England,  vii.  360,  Number  of  Handing  forces  kept  up  from  the  rellora- 
tion  to  the  revolution,  viii.   326, 

Arminiantfm  is  perfecuted  in  the  United  Provinces,  vi.  57.  Reflexions  oa 
the  opinion  of,   166.     Is  attacked  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  274, 

Armorica.     See  Britanny, 

Arms,  coats  of,  cuftom  of  ufmg  them  firft  introduced  into  Europe,  daring 
thecrufades,  ii,   38. 

Artnjirong,  Sir  Thomas,  is  feized  and  executed  without  trial,  for  engaging 
in  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  confpiracy,  viii.    199. 

Army,  feudal,  its  difadvantages,  ii.  265,  Becomes  difufed  in  favour  of  £ 
mercenary  one,  266. 

■  ,  parliamentary,  lirfl  raifed,  and  the  corrfmard  given  to  the  earl  of 
EfTex,  vi.  490.  5ee  its  operations  under  the  rerpe(i;iive  generals,  EJfcx, 
Fairfax,  Mancheftet,  kc.  Mutiny  of,  vii.  85.  Forms  a  military  par- 
liament, 87.  Seized  the  king,  88.  Chufes  Cromwel  general,  90.  Is 
inarched  to  St.  Albans,  91.  Enters  into  a  negotiation  with  the  parlia- 
ment, 96.  A  cufes  the  Prefby-erian  leaders  in  parliament  of  high 
treafon,  ?^.  Removes  to  Reading,  after  obtaining  its  demands,  97. 
Marches  back  to  Hounflow  heath,  where  the  fpeakers  of  the  two  houfes 
arrive,  and  implore  its  prote6\ion,  101.  Arrives  in  London,  and  rein- 
ftates  the  fpeakers,  103,  Schemes  c  f ,  for  fettling  the  nation,  loS.  is 
reduced  to  obedience  by  Cromwei,  109.  Subdues  the  fcattered  parties 
ofroyaiifts*  120,  For  its  futile  operations,  ite  CrOf/ixuel.  Is  difbanded 
at  the  reil(5rarion,   31^  q. 

— — ,  Scots,      ^ee  Leaven,  earl  of,  LeJIey,  Montrofe,  and  Scotland. 

Arran,  Ja-nes  earl  oi,  his  preienilons  to  me  a  ^miniftration  of  Scotland 
during  the  minority  of  Mary,  daughter  of  James  V.  iv.  232,  Oppofes 
and  confine,  cardinal  Berv-con,  ih.  Conirads  the  infant-queen  to  prince 
Edward  rsf  Enol  n<i,  233.  EvacVs  the  demand  of  the  ftipulated  hof- 
ta^e^,  made  by  S;.dler  -^e  E->g.ilh  ambaTador,  234,  Attempts  to  feize 
the  young  queen,  but  faiK,  and  enters  mto  an  accommodation,  255. 
R.encunces  the  reformed  religion,  24),  *^ttaches  himfelf  to  Beaton  in 
oppofuion  to  Lennox,  241.     Forces  Lennox  to  fly  to  England,  za^, 

5  Hii 
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His  feeble  oppofuion  to  the  Englifli  incurfions,  248.  The  Englifli  <Ie. 
feated  at  Ancram,  249.  Ravages  the  borders  of  England,  ib.  Refufes- 
to  concur  in  the  execution  of  Wifhatt  the  reformer,  297.  Engages  the 
duke  of  Somerfet  at  P'.nkey,  303.  Receives  fucccurs  from  France,  310. 
Obtains  aper.fion  from  France,  and  is  created  duke  of  Chatelrault,  313, 
See  Chatelrault, 

^rratif  James  Stuart  of  Ochiltree,  made  earl  of,  v.  247.  The  king  taken 
from  the  power  of  him  and  Lennox,  by  an  aflbciation  of  Scots  nobility, 
248.  Is  confined  to  his  own  houfe,  249,  Is  recalled  to  court,  on  the 
king's  efcape,  25  j.  His  violent  tyrannical  condud,  2(;6.  Is  degraded 
from  his  authority,  and  deprived  of  his  title  and  eftate,  ib. 

Arras,  congrefs  at,  between  Charles  VII,  of  France,  and  the  dukes  of  Bed- 
ford and  Burgundy,  iii.   161. 

Array,  commiffions  of,  iiTued  by  Charles  I.  in  oppofuion.  to  the  militia 
under  parliamentary  authority,  vi.   488. 

^rtenjilki  James  de,  a  brewer  at  Ghent,  becomes  a  leader  of  the  populace 
againft  the  Flemilh  nobility,  ii.  395.  Is  employed  by  Edward  III.  of 
England  to  bring  the  Flemings  to  afiifl  his  pretenfions  on  the  crown  of 
France,  396.     His  death,  437. 

Arthur,  pnnce  of  the  Silures,  is  the  prince  fo  celebrated   by  the  Britifii 

bards,  i.  24, 
>— ,  pofthumous  fon  of  GeoiFrey,  third  fon  of  king  Henry  II.  of  Eng- 
land, inverted  in  the  duchy  of  Britanny,  under  the  guardianfhip  of  his 
grandfather,  i,  456,  Is  declared  fuccefTor  by  Richard  I,  on  his  entering 
into  a  crufade,  ii.  40.  His  title  afferted  by  the  barons  of  the  French 
provinces,  ib.  Is  taken  under  protedion  of,  and  educated  by,  Philip  of 
France,  41.  Joins  with  Philip,  and  commits  hoftilities  againft  his  uncle 
John,  46.  Is  knighted,  and  marries  Philip's  daughter,  ib.  Is  taken 
prifoner  by  John,  ib.  His  refoiute  behaviour  in  a  conference  with  him, 
47.     la  murdered  by  John,  ib. 

piincp,  elded   fon  of  Henry  VII.  born,  iii.  322.     Married    to 


Catharine  of  Arragon,   385.     Dies,  386. 

Articles,  fjx,  '-he  law  of,  palled  by  the  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  for  abol.fhing  diverfity  of  opinions  in  religion,  iv.  194.  A  view 
of  them,  z^.  Numerous  profecutions  commenced  on  this  ad,  200.  Is 
rip'oroufly  enforced,  212.  The  penalties  on  the  marriage  of  priefts 
mitigated,  222.  A  farther  mitigatiqp  of  this  law,  243.  This  llatute 
repealed,   306. 

. ,  lords  of,  fee  Lords. 

Jrlilhry,  refieaions  on  the  effects  of,  in  war,  ii.  432.  Firft  ufed  at  the 
battle  of  Ciecy,  ib.  When  hr ft  ufed  at  fieges,  hi.  14S.  The  art  and 
management  of,  improved  fooner  than  fortification,   188.^ 

Jyfois,  Robert  de,  his  charafter,  and  how  he  loft  his  patrimony,  ii.   393, 
^3  favourably  received   by  Edward  III.  of  England,  ib      Stimulates  Ed- 

**    ward  to  affert  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  France,  ib.     Joins  the  army 
'  of  Edward  in  his  invafion  of  France,  404.    Is  routed  at  St.  Omers,  ii.  Is 
fent  with  Engliih  fuccours  to  Britanny,  where  he  is  killed,  420. 

ArtSy 
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jfrtSi  the  advantages  of  cultivating  in  foclety,  iii.  400;     State  of,  during 

the  reign  of  Charles  I,  vii.  341, 
^rundely   Humphry,  an  infurrcdion  in  Devonfhire  excited  and  headed  by 

him,  to  oppofe  the  reformation,  iv.    330.     He  is  taken  by  lord  Ruflel, 

and  executed,  ib, 
,  earl  of,  condemned  by  the  houfe  of  peers,   and  executed,  iii, 

-,  earl  of,  is  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners  at  Hampton-court, 


to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  v,  139,     Was  the 
firft  who  introduced  coaches  into  England,  4S4. 
,  earl  of,  is  fent  with  an  army  to  reduce  the  Scotch  covenanters,  vi. 


339-  ,.  ,  .  , 

^fcham,  envoy  from  theEngliih  commonwealth  to  Madrid,  murdered  there 

by  banifhed  royalills,  vii.  250. 

yi/cue,  Anne,  cruelly  tortured  by  Wriothefely,  chancellor,  for  denying  the 
real  prefence  in  the  eucharift,  iv.  257,  is  burnt  with  other  heretics, 
ih. 

^fijkley,  lord,  one  of  the  r^^<2/ miniftry,  his  character,  vii.  458.  Is  made 
earl  of  Shaftefbury,     See  Shafte/lziry, 

^Jke,  Mr.  raifes  an  infurredioii  in  the  north  of  England,  againll  Henry 
VIII.  under  the  name  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace j  iv.  171.  Takes 
Hull  and  York,  172.  Is  joined  by  the  archbilhop  ai  York  and  lord 
Darcy,  ib.  His  negociations  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  fent  againll 
him,  173,     His  adherents  feparate,   174.     Is  executed,  175. 

JJfajUinSf  whence  the  origin  of  the  term  derived,  their  prince,  and  his 
dangerous  authority  and  principles,  ii.  18.  Caufes  Conrade,  marquis  of 
Montferrat,  to  be  afTaflinated,    19. 

^Jfembly^  genera],  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  addrefies  queen  Mary  on 
occaiion  of  the  riot  at  the  houfe  of  Alifon  Craig,  v.  52,  Exhorts  Mary 
to  change  her  religion,  88.  Appoints  a  fad  to  ix^t  king  James  from  the 
danger  of  evil  counfellors,  247.  Is  fun^moned  by  James,  24??.  Votes 
any  fcctlement  of  terms  between  James  and  his  mother,  a  moll  wicked 
undtVtaking,  250.  Appoints  a  faft  on  the  day  fixed  for  entertaining  the 
French  ambafladcrs,  ib.  Is  induced  to  fubmit  to  the  king's  authority, 
and  admit  the  jurifdidion  of  bifliops,  vi.  89.  Admits  the  ceremonies 
enjoined  by  the  king  with  great  reluctance,  90.  The  bifhops  negledt  to 
fummon  it,  322.  One  fummoned  under  the  influence  of  the  covenant- 
^'^5'  333*  Meets  at  Glafgow,  and  abolifhes  epifcopacy,  334.  Concef. 
irons  obtained  of  the  king,  34.3.  Meets  by  their  own  authority  together 
with  a  convention  of  ftates,  540,  Concurs  in  delivering  up  the  king  to 
the  Englidi  parliament,  vii,  79. 

'■  —  of  divines  at  Weftminfler,  new  regulation  of  religion  by,  vii,  32. 
Votes  the  divine  right  of  prefbytery,  70.  Its  power  reftri<Sted  by  parlia- 
ment, ib. 

4Jleyy  lord,  general  for  Charles  I,  is  defeated  by  colonel  Morgan,  vii. 

65. 
^thelflan,  natural  fon  of  Edward  the  elder,  his  reign,  i,  102.     Confpired 

^^ainit  by  Alfred,  one  of  his  nobles,  103.    Appoints  Sithric  the  Dane 

king 
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king  of  Northumberland,  104.  His  wars  againft  Slthrlc's Tons  and  the 
Scots,  ib.     His  character,    107. 

Jitheh'jold,  favourite  of  king  Edgar,  his  treacherous  behaviour  to  his  maftcr, 
in  the  affair  of  Elfrida,    124.     Killed  by  Edgar,   125. 

Jtherton-moor,  battle  of,  between  lord  Fairfax  and  the  parliamentary 
forces,  vi.  53s;. 

jSthohy  earl  of,  forms  a  confederacy  of  Scots  nobles,  to  protedil  prince 
James  from  the  attempts  of  Bothwel,  and  to  punilh  the  murderers  of  his 
father,  v,  118.  Bothwel  efcapes,  and  Mary  refigns  herf^lf  into  ihe 
hands  of  the  confederacy,   119. 

Dudley y  lord,  heads  an  infurreiftion  in  the  weft,  againft  Kenry  VII.  lii. 
374.     Defeated  at  Blackheath,  and  executed,   376. 

^ — ' — ,  Sir  Thomas,  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  made  lord  chan- 
cellor on  the  refignation  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  iv.  1 10. 

Augment  at  i  on  f  court  of,  eredled  for  the  management  of  the  revenues  of  the 
fuppreffed  monafteries,  iv,  150. 

Atigfiurgi  a  German  league  formed  tliere,  againft  Lewis  XIV.  viii.  277. 

J.ugujiine^  a  Roman  monk,  fent  by  pope  Gregory  to  preach  chridianity  in 
Britain,  i.  331  AlTirtad  in  his  miflion  by  queen  Brunehaut,  ib.  Is  fa- 
vourably received  by  Elhelbert,  king  of  Kent,  34,  His  charafler  and 
ficcefdful  mifSon,  3^.  Cafes  of  confcience  propofed  by,  to  the  pope, 
"6.     Created  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  37. 

■.. -— .  friar's  church,  granted  to  Alafco  and  his  followers,  iv,  347, 

Augujius  Ceefar,  di/Tuades  his  fuccellors  from  enlarging  their  empire,   i,  6. 

Jvifai  daughter  to'the-earl  of  Gloucefter,  married  to  John,  fourth  fon  of 
Henry  li.  ii.  2.     Is  divorced  by  him,  43. 

Auray^  du  Guefclin,  defeated  by  the  Engliih  near  Calais,  and  taken  pri- 
foner,  ii.  473. 

Ay/cue,  admiral  Sir  George,  reduces  the  Englifti  colonies  in  America  to 
obedience  to  the  commonwealth,  vii,  205.  Engages  de  Ruyter,  the 
Dutch  admiral,  214,  His  fhip  taken  by  the  Dutch  on  the  Galloper- 
fands,  412* 

Azincmrf  battle  of,  iii.  lOO.  Compared  with  thofe  of  CreiTy  and  Poic- 
liers,  ih,  103. 

B 

"DAB I N GT O Nt  Anthony,  his  chara£ler,  v.  284.  Engages  in  the 
ferviceof  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  285.  Enters  into  a  confpiracy  againft 
the  life  of  Elizabeth,  286.  He  and  his  afibciates  feized  and  executed, 
290, 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  is  made  one  of  the  council,  and  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  feal  on  the  accefTion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  5.  A  folemn  religious 
difputaiion  held  before  him,  12,  Is  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners 
to  inquire  into  the  conduftof  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  139.  Prohibits  the 
parliament  by  the  queen's  order  from  meddling  with  any  matters  of  ftate, 
173.     Reprimands  tho  commons  for  their  prefumption,  at  the  clofe  of 

this  fe/Tion,   18 1. 

Bescn, 
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jBaccKy  lord,  remarks  on  his  account  of  Perkin  Warbec,  lii.  455.  Difplnys 
to  the  privy  council  the  undutiful  exprefiicns  in  the  earl  of  Efiex's  let- 
ters, V,  414.  The  former  friendly  patronage  afForded  him  by  EfTex-, 
416.  By  the  queen's  order,  draws  up  a  narrative  of  Eflex's  examination 
before  the  council,  z^.  His  officious  affiftance  at  the  trial  of  EfTex,  42S. 
Preferves  Hayv^ard,  an  author,  from  the  indignation  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
by  his  pleai'antry,  457.  His  fpecch  againfi  purveyance,  519.  Makes  a 
fpeech  in  parliament  in  favour  of  an  union  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, vi.  40.  42.  Attempts  without  fuccefs  to  procure  an  ellablifhmcnt 
for  the  cultivation  of  natural  philofophy,  167.  Is  difcovered  to  have 
taken  bribes  while  chancellor,  109,  h  impeached,  confelTes  the  charge, 
is  fined,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  iL  His  writings,  and  charac- 
ter, iif.     Confidered  as  a  philofjpber,  and  writer,   194. 

Badleftnere,  lord,  infults  Ifatjella,  queen  to  Edward  II.  and  kills  fome  of 
her  retinue,  ii.  347,  (s  puniiljed  by  the  king,  ih,  \s  taken  at  the 
defeat  of  the  earl  of  L?.ncalter,  tried,  and  executed,  349. 

Badcn^  Cerdic,  the  Saxon,  worded  there  by  the  Britons,  i.   24. 

Bagnal,  Sir  Henry,  the  Engl.fh  general  iu  Ireland,  is  defeated  and  killed 
by  fyron?,  v.  403. 

BajadoXf  marquis  of,  and  viceroy  of  Peru,  is,  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
burnt  on   board  a   Spanifli  galleon,  by  Ibme  of  Biake's  fquadron,  vii* 

257* 
Bailliey  of  Jervif^vood,  his  trial  and  execution  on  account  of  the  duke  of 

Monmouth's  confpiracy,  viii.  203. 

Bainhajn,  James,  cruelly  treated  by  Sir  Thomas  Mere,  for  herefy,  iv.  132, 
Is  burnt  in  Smiihfield,  ib. 

Bald^Mtn,  eirl  of  inlanders,  receives  Tofti,  duke  of  Northumbeiland,  i.  177. 
Aflifts  the  Norman  invafion,    184. 

Balfour,  Sir  Jnmes,  deputy  governor  of  Edinburgh  cafile,  betrays  a  cafket 
of  queen  Mary's  letters  to  Botliwel  into  the  hands  of  chancellor  Morton, 
V.  142. 

Balioly  John,  his  pretenfions  of  fuccciTion  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  ii. 
248.  Recognizes  the  king  of  England's  fuperiority  over  Scotland,  256, 
Edward  pronounces  decifion  in  his  favour,  258,  Swears  fealty  to 
Edward,  who  puts  him  in  pcff-ffion  of  the  kingdom,  ib»  Is  incenfed  by 
the  u'urpaMons  of  Edward,  259,  Forms  an  alliance  with  Philip  of 
France,  265,  Refufes  complisnce  with  the  fummons  and  demands  of 
Edward,  280,  A.Hembles  an  army  to  oppofe  the  attacks  of  Edward,  /i, 
Set-^  Edward  at  defiance,  281.  Swears  feaity  and  makes  his  fubmilTions 
to  Edward,  on  his  fubduirg  Scotk^nd,  282.  Carried  prifoner  to  London, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  2S3.  Obtains  his  liberty  and  retires  to 
France,  ib^  Dies  in  a  private  ftation,  ib.  His  chara6ler,  and  a  fum- 
mary  view  of  his  condud,   312. 

— — — ,  Edward,  fon  of  John,  the  occafion  of  his  renewing  his  father's 
pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  ii,  381.  Raifes  a  force,  and  is 
joined  by  divers  Englifh  barons,  383.  Invades  Scotland,  ib»  Defeats 
and  kills  the  earl  of  Mar,  regert,  384.  Takes  Perth,  385.  Is 
crowned  at  Scone,  ib.  Is  routed  by  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  and  flies  to 
England,  ib,     Edward  111,  undertakes  tQ  relvcre  him,  5b; 6,    I;  reilored, 
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388.     But  the  Scots  revolt  whenever  the  Englifh  king  retires,  z^.     Re* 
fii^ns  his  pretenfions  to  Scotland  to  Edward,  and  lives  retired,  453. 

!Bail,  John,  a  fcditious  preacher  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  inculcates  le- 
velling principles  among  the  people,  iii.  7.     See  Tyler» 

Ballard,  John,  a  prieft  of  Rheims,  comes  to  England  to  concert  an  aflaf- 
fination  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  284.     See  Babington. 

Bangor,  great  {laughter  of  the  monks  of,  by  Adelfrid,  king  of  Northum- 
berland, i.  40.     The  large  monaftery  of,  deftroyed,  ib» 

Bannockburn,  battle  of,  between  Edward  II.  and  Robert  Bruce,  king  of 
Scotland,  ii.  340. 

Banqueting  hou/e,  at  Whitehall,  when  built,  vi.  173. 

Barbadoes,  the  ifland  of,   when  planted  by  the  Englilh,  vi,  188. 

Barebone,  Praife  God,  a  member  of  Cromwel's  parliament,  the  parlia- 
ment denominated  from  him,  vii.  229.  Origin  of  the  appellation,  230, 
note, 

Bart,  a  council  called  there,  i.  304. 

Barillon,  M.  his  relation  of  a  private  contradl  between  Charles  II.  and 
Lewis  XIV.  viii.  207,  note, 

Barnard^  ledlurer  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  prays  for  the  queen's  converfion,  and 
is  reproved  by  the  high-conimiiTion  court  for  it,  vi.  295. 

Barnes,  Dr.  procures  Lambert  to  be  accufed  for  denying  the  real  prefencc 
in  the  eucharift,  iv.   190.     Is  himfelf  burnt,  212. 

Burnet,  battle  of,  between  Edward  I\^  and  the  earl  of  Warwlc,  iii.  249, 

Barons,  of  England,  the  firll  indications  of  a  regular  aflbciation  and  plan  of 
liberty  among  them,  ii.  43.  Intimidated  by  John,  and  attend  him  in 
his  Norman  war?,  ib,  Defert  him,  and  return  to  England,  i;i,  Ac- 
cufed and  fined  by  him  on  his  return,  54,  Again  refufe  to  affift  him  in 
France,  74.  Their  fuuation  and  difcontents  under  John,  78.  Exhorted 
by  cardinal  Langton  to  infift  on  a  renewal  of  the  charter  of  liberties 
granted  by  Henry  1.  79.  Confederate  for  that  purpofe  at  St.  Edmond's 
Bury,  ib.  Make  a  formal  demand  of  the  renewal  from  John,  80.  Ap- 
peal to  the  pope,  81.  Afiemble  their  retainers,  ib.  Deliver  to  the 
king  a  lill  of  their  demands,  ib,  Chufe  Robert  Fiizwaher  for  their  ge- 
neral, on  the  king's  refufalj  83.  Commence  hoftilities  againil  John,  84. 
Obtain  the  great  charter  from  him,  ib*  The  chief  heads  of  this  char- 
ter, 85.  Remarks  upon  ir,  87.  John  makes  farther  concefiions  for  fe- 
curity  of  this  grant,  89.  Liil  of  the  confervators  of  this  charter,  90. 
The  charter  annulled  by  the  pope,  92.  Langton  refufes  to  piiblifti  the 
pope's  bull  of  excommunication  againlt  them,  ib  The  king  takes  Ro- 
chefter  from  them,  and  the  cruel  devallation  of  the  country  by  both  par- 
ties, 93.  Tliofe  in  the  north  ally  with  Alexander  king  of  Scotland,  94. 
The  rell  offer  the  kingdom  to  Lewis,  fon  of  Philip  of  France,  ib.  Give 
hoftages  to  Philip  for  their  fidelity,  95.  Are  difguftfd  at  Lewis's  beha- 
viour, 96.  Their  conteft  fufpendcd  by  the  death  of  John,  97.  The 
origin  of  their  power,  and  the  nature  of  military  fervice  explained,  102. 
A  view  of  their  civil  ofiices,  109.  Their  power  over  their  vaflals,  no. 
The  power  of  their  courts,  in.  Their  ufual  v^'ay  of  life,  ib.  Their 
importance  in  parliament,  ii;.  The  nature  of  their  courts,  117.  Ex- 
^rcifj^d  a  kind  of  fovereign  authority,  13S.     More  arbitrary  in  their  re- 
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rpe(?llve  jurifdiftions  than  their  kings,  ih.     Obtain  a  new  charter  of  li- 
berties from  Henry  III.   146.     And  a  confirmation  of  it,   147.     Obtaia 
a  charter  of  torefts,  ib.    Are  recovered  from  their  foreign  alliance  by  the 
judicious  endeavours  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  protedlor  of  the  realm,  1 48. 
Conclude  a  peace  with  him,   151.     Their  commotions  on  the  death  of 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,   152.     Refufe  to  furrender  their  fortrefTes  into  the 
king's  hands,  156.     Confederate  againft  Hubert  de  Burgh,  ib,     A  re- 
conciliation efFefted  by  the  prelates,  ib.     Procure  the  dilmifiion  of  Hu- 
bert, 160.     Combine  againft  his  fuccefr.}r  the  biftiopof  Winchefter,  16 [. 
Confederate  with  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicefter,  182.     Aflem- 
ble  in  parliament  dreffed  in  armour,  183,     A  fupreme  council  of  twen- 
ty-four chofen  by,  in  parliament,  at  Oxford,  to  regulate  the  government, 
ih*     Regulations  formed  by  this  council,   184.     The  council  combine  to 
perpetuate  their  authority,   i86.     Impofe  an  oath  of  obedience  to  them 
on  the  whole  nation,  ib.     Appoint  a  committee  of  equal  authority  with 
parliament,  to  aft  in  the  intervals  between  the  fefiions  of  parliament,  187. 
Send  and  propofe  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  provifions  of  Oxford,  to 
Richard  king  of  the  Romans  on  his  intended  vifit  to  England,  ibid^ 
The  people  begin  to  be  jealous  of  this  council,    187.      The  knights 
of  the  fhi res  appeal  to  prince  Edward  againft  their  proceedings,   188, 
His  meflage  to  them  on  the  occafion,  ih.     The  council  form  a  code  of 
trivial  ordinances,  189.     The  pope  difiaclined  toward  them,  191.     The 
pope  abfolves  Henry  and  the  nation  from  their  oath  to  them,  193.     The 
parliament  empowers  Henry  to  refume  the  authority  out  of  their  hands, 
194.     They  confederate  with  the  earl  of  Leicefter,   195.     Imprifon  the 
bifhops  who  publilhed  the  pope's   abfolution,   197,     Levy  war  on  the 
king,  198.     Reduce  him  to  comply  again  with  the  provifions  of  Oxford, 
199.     i  heir  difputes  with  Henry  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Lewis 
king  of  France,  200.     Lewis  decides  in  favour  of  Henry,  201.     They 
reje£l   Lewis's   decifion,   and   take  arms,   ibid,      AfTociate   with    Fitz- 
Richard  the  mayor,  and  the  citizens  of  London,  202.      Mutual  hoftili- 
ties  by  them  and  the  king's  army,  203.      Defeat  Henry  at  Lewis,  and 
take  him  prifoner,  205.     Another  appeal  to  arbitration,  206,     Are  ill 
treated  by  Leicefter,  207.     Their  army  defeated  at  Eve(ham,  and  the 
earl  of  Leicefter  killed,  215.     The  lenity  of  Henry  toward  them,  218, 
Prohibited  to  appear  in  parliament  without  being  particularly  fummoned  by 
writ,  269.     The  diftindions  among,  ibid.     Confirm  the  two  charters  in 
'parliament,   which  are  alfo  confirmed  by  Edward  L  in  Flanders,   291. 
Obtain  a  limitation  of  forefts,  293.     Obtain  a  full,  free,  and  fuial  confir- 
mation of  the  two  charters,   294.     Are  allowed  by  Edward  I.  to  entail 
their  eftates,  321.     Are  difgufted  at  the  attachment  of  Edward  IL  to 
Piers  Gavafton,  329.      A  confederacy  of,  formed  by  Thomas  earl  of 
Lancafter,  againft  Gavafton,  33  r.     Procure  his  banifhment,  ih.     Pro- 
cure the  authority  of  government  to  be  veiled  in  a  junto,  333,     Seize 
Gavafton,  and  put  him  to  death,  •  336.     The  king's  rage  on  this  murder, 
ib.     He  is  reconciled  to  them,  ih^     Infift  on  a  renewal  of  the  ordinances 
after  the  defeat  at  Bannockburn,  342.     They  combine  to  ruin  the  De« 
ipenfers,  344.    Caufes  of  their  difcontents,  345,    They  peremptorily 

demand 
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demand' a  difniiflion  of  Defpenfer,  ih.  Obtain  of  the  parliament  a  fen- 
tence  of  forfeiture,  and  perpetual  exile  againft  the  Defpenfers,  346.  They 
join  the  invafion  of  Ifabella,  353.  Murder  Dtxptukr,  the  father,  at 
£ri(lol,  356.  Are  difcontented  with  Richard  J  I.  iii.  15,  Ancient  and 
'  modern  nobility,  their  ways  of  life  contiafiied,  400. 
Baronet^  that  title  invented  by  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  and  fold  to  fupply  king 

James  with  money,  vi.  71, 
Bartholomew,  mailacre  of  the  Hugonots  at  Paris,  on  the  eve  of  that  fellival, 

V,  205. 
Barton,  a  Scotfrnan^  obtains  letters  of  mark  of  James  IV.  againft  the  Por- 
tugueze,  but  commits  piracies  on  the  EnglilTi,  iii.  425.      Isdeflroyed  by 
the  Englifh  admirals,  ih, 

,  Elizabeth,  commonly  called  the  holy  maid  of  Kent ^  her  hyflerical 

fits  attributed  to  infpiration,  iv.   135.    Is  engaged  by  Makers  and  Boking 
to  carry  on  the  impofture,  ihid,     Confefies  the  artifice,  and  is  puniftied 
with  her  afibciates,   137. 
Bajilides,  John,  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  the  caufe  and  particulars  of  his  treaty 
with  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  478.     The  privileges  by  him  granted  to  the 
Engliih,  revoked  by  his  fon  Theodore,  ib, 
Bajiardy,  difputes  between  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  courts  concerning,  m 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  ii,  222,     Memorable  reply  of  the  nobility  to  the 
prelates  on  this  occafion,  ib. 
Bajlnvick,  a  phyfician,  is  cruelly  fentenced  by  the  ftar-chamber,  vi.  306. 

His  fentence  reverfed  by  the  commons,  377.     See  Burton, 
Battles,  trials  by,  allowed  by  Henry  Jl,  to  be  evaded,  by  appeal  to  a  jury, 

i.  450, 
•— — — .     See  under  the  names  of  the  places  where  they  were  refpedively 

fought. 
Battle  abbey,  founded  by  William  the  conqueror,  i.  237, 
Ba'varia,  duke  of,  defeats  the  elector  palatine  at  Prague,  vi,   104^     Pub- 
lifhes  the  ban  of  the  empire  againft  the  eledor,  and  conquers  the  upper 
Palatinate,   112.     Obtains  the  electoral  dignity,   123. 
BaudricQurt,  governor  of  Vacouleurs,  applied  to  by  John  D'Arc,  fends  her 

to  king  Charles  VII.  iii.   143. 
Bavge,  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Dauphin  of  France, 

iii.   114. 
Bayonne,  a  maflacre  of  the  French  Hugonots,  planned  at  a  meeting  there, 

V.  93.     See  Me^ids,  Catherine  de;  P^///^  of  Spain,  &c. 
fSeaton,  primate  of  Scotland,  made  a  cardinal,  iv.  231,     Is  accu fed  of  forg- 
ing the  will  of  James  V.  ib»     Joins  the  interefts  of  the  queen  dowager, 
and  obtains  pofTeflion  of  the  government,  232.     Is  confined  by  the  earl 
of  Arran,   his  competitor  for  the  adminillration,    23'?.      Recovers  his 
liberty,  and  cabals  with  the  clergy,  againft  Arran,  ib.     Procures  the 
retinue  of  the  Englifh  ambaffador  to  be  infulted,  to  occafion  a  rupture  be- 
tween the  two  crowns,  234.    Applies  to  France  for  fuccours,/^.    Attaches 
himfelf  to  Arran,  241.     Caufes  Wifhart  the  reformer  to  be  apprehended 
and  executed  for  herefy,  297.     Is  affafTinated,  ib.     His  murderers  pro- 
teded  by  Henry  VIJI.  of  England,  299, 

Biauchamf, 
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Beauchampi  of  Holt,  lord,  is  condemned  for  treafon,  ill.  22.     Was  the  Hrft 
peer  created  by  patent,   60. 

Beaufort^  duke  of,  the  French  admiral,  mifTes  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  efcapes 
the  Englifh,  vii.  414. 

Beaumont^  lord,  the  motive  of  his  engaging  Edward  Baliol  to  renew  his  fa- 
ther*s  preten/ions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  ii,  382. 

Beawvaisj  bifhop  of,  taken  prifoner  in  battle,  by  Richard  I.  ii.  J52,  His 
coat  of  mail  farcaftically  fent  to  the  pope,  who  claimed  him,  ib.  Is  fet 
at  liberty  by  John,  42. 

■  — ,  bifhop  of,  petitions  for  the  trial  of  Joan  D'Arc  for  forcery,  iii, 
156. 

Becket.     See  Thomas  a  Eecket, 

Bedford,   duke  of,  brother  to  Henry  V,  left  by  him  regent  of  France,  ili. 

1 16.    Appointed  by  parliament,  protedior  or  guardian  of  England,  during 

the  minority   of  Henry  Vf.    124.       His  character,    ib.      Efpoufes  the 

princefs  of  Burgundy,    127.      Confiderations  on  which  he   formed  his 

conduct  in  France,  ib.     Treaty  at   Amiens,  ib.     Reilores  and  forms  an 

alliance  with  James  I.   king  of  Scotland,   129.     Kis  great  fucceffcs  over 

the  French,  ib,     Raifes  the  iiege  of  Crevant,  ib.     Defeats  the  earl  of 

Buchan  at  Varneuil,    131.     His  fuccours  intercepted  by  Gloucefter,  and 

applied   to  his  private  difputes,  134.     His  inefFedual  endeavours  to  com- 

promife  his  brother's  quarrels,   135.      Reconciles    Glouceftcr   and   the 

bifliop  of  Wincheiler,  ib.   Situation  of  affairs  in  France  at  his  return,  136. 

Reduces  the   duke  of  Britanny  to  maintain  the   treaty  of  Troye,    137. 

His  prudent  conduct  on  the  fuccefies  of  Joan  D'Arc,    i!;2.     His  fupplies 

from   England  fail,    153.     Perfuades  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter  to  lend 

him  the  men  he  was  conducting  into  Bohemi'.,  ib.     His  prudent  cautioa 

in  avoiding  an  aflion  wiih  Charles,  ib.     Gets  young  Henry  VI,  crowned 

at  Paris,   154.,     His  cruel  profecution  of  Joan  D'Arc,  155.    Bad  fitcatioi 

of  theEngli/h  affciirs  in  France,  159.     Death  of  the  duchefs  of  Bedford, 

and   its  confequences,  ib.     Agrees  to  a  congrefs  at  Arras,   161.      The 

Englifh  minillers  leave  the  congrefs,  which  is  concluded  without  them, 

ib.     Dies,   163, 

Ruffe!,  carl  of,  is  fent  over  to  Boulogne,  to  negociate  peace  with 


Henry  II.  of  France,  iv.  342.  Supprefles  Sir  Peter  Carew's  infurrection 
in  Dsvonfhlre,  388,  Is  made  one  of  the  council  on  the  acccffion  of  queen 
Elieabeth,  v.  5.  Is  fent  by  Elizabeth  to  ofHciate  at  the  baptifm  of  prince 
James  of  Scotland,   100. 

earl  of,   is  fent  by  the  parliament  with  forces  againft  the  marquis 


of  Hertford,  vi.   503.     Deferts  to  the  king  at  Oxford,   c;29. 
Bedloey  his  character,  viii.  79.     His  narrative  of  Godfrey's  murder,  and 

the  popifh  plot,  80.     His  narrative  publifned,  82.     Citcumftances  of  his 

death,    133. 
Belt,   Dr.  inltigates  an  infurrefllon  againft  foreign  artificers  in  London,  iv, 

274- 
Bell,  Robert,  a  puritan  member,  makes  a  motion  in  the  houfe  of  commons 

againft  a  monopoly,  v.   178.     Is  feverely  repiimaaded  in  council  for  his 
temerity,  180. 

Vol,  VII f.  A  a  Benedi dines. 


index:. 

BenediSllneSy  an  Italian  order  of  monks  defcribed,  i,  iio« 

Benefices,  how  they  firfl:  came  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  iv,   i8j, 

Bene<volenceSy  when  firft  levied,  iii.  58.  Levied  by  Henry  VII.  35^0^ 
The  power  of  levying  eftablifhed  by  parliament,  367.     See  Loans^ 

Bennef      See  Arlington, 

Beuti'VDgUo,  card'ud, his  remark  on  the  Englifh  governmenty  vi.  56S. 

Berengaria^  daughter  of  Sanchez,  king  of  Navarre,  married  to  Richard  I. 
of  England,  at  Cyprus,  and  attends  him  on  the  crafade,  ii,   12. 

Berkeley,  lord,  Edward  II.  delivered  into  his  cuilody,  jointly  wich  Mautra* 
vers  and  Gournay  in  rotation,  ii.  31; 8.  The  king  murdered  by  the  two- 
latter,  during  his  confinement  by  ficknefs,  369. 

— — i  ju^g^'  is  feized  upon  the  bench,  by  order  of  the  houfe  of  commons^ 
on  account  of  Hambden's  trial,  vi.   373. 

Berkftead,  one  of  the  king*s  judges,  is  feized  in  Holland,  brought  home, 
and  executed,  vii.  380. 

Bermudas,  when  firft:  fettled  by  the  Englifh,  vi.  187.. 

Bernard,  St,  preaches  a  crufade,  and  engages  feveral  Englifh  in  it,  i,  367, 

Bemicia,  the  Saxon  kingdom  in  Britain,  by  whom  founded,  i,  26.  Sec 
Northumberland. 

Bertha,  queen  of  Kent,  her  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  Chriflianity,. 
i.  32. 

Bernvid,  taken  by  afTault  by  Edward  I.  and  the  garrifon  put  to  the  fword,. 
ii.  281. 

Blble^  a  tranflation  of  made  by  Tindal  the  reformer,  iv.  131.  BIfhop 
Tonflal's  artifice  to  enable  Tindal  to  make  a  more  corredl  tranflation,  i^. 
Debates  in  convocation  concerning  the  expediency  of  a  tranflation  for 
the  ufe  of  the  people,  151.  A  tranflation  finiflied  and  printed  at  Paris, 
154.  Single  copies  only  allowed  to  be  chained  in  fome  churches,  with 
reftridlions  as  to  reading  it,  177.  Granted  to  every  family,  200.  The 
ifTue  of  it  prohibited  to  the  lower  clafles  of  the  people,  224., 

Blcocca,  battle  of,  between  marfhal  Lautrec  and  the  Imperialifls,  iv.  42, 

Bigod,  Hugh,  his  artifice  to  bring  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  to  counte- 
nance the  pretenfions  of  king  Stephen,  i.  352.  Preparing  to  revolt 
againfl  Henry  II.  is  rec'uced  to  furrender  his  caftlcs,  445, 

•ii .  Roger^  earl  of  Norfolk.     Ste  Norfolk, 

Bilncy,  '!  homas,  a  prieft,  embraces  the  reformation,  iv.  133.  Is  burnt  in 
Norfolk,  ib, 

Bircn^  lord,  commands  the  forces  fent  from  Ireland  to  Charles  I,  and  re- 
dtice?  Chefhire,  vii.  7.     His  forces  difperfed  by  Fairfax,  ih, 

Bijhops,  Engliih,  fubfcribe  the  conf^itutions  of  Clarendon,  i.  395.  Their 
oppofition  to  the  pope's  levies  for  the  crufade  againfl  Sicily,  ii.  173, 
Are  forced  to  fubmit.  on  the  menace  of  excommunication,  174.  Their 
eleftlon  appointed  by  parliament  to  be  by  conge  d' elire,  or  letters  patent 
from  the  king,  wirhout  recourfe  to  Rome,  iv.  118.  Take  out  new 
commiftions  from  the  crown,  iig.  Are  kindly  received  by  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, at  her  accefiion,  excepting  Bonner,  v.  3.  Become  difj^ufled  at 
her  fleps  toward  refloring  the  protei^imt  religion,  and  refufe  ofnciating  at 
the  coronation,  8.      The  nomination  of,  annexed  to  the  crown,  with 

oth^j 
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other  powers  relating  to  tbem,  12.  Degraded  for  refufing  (he  oath  of 
fupremacy,  15.  Begin  to  be  flighted  in  parliamentary  proceedings,  vi. 
384.  A  meeting  of  twelve,  prefent  a  proteftation  to  the  king  and 
peers,  againil  their  injurious  treatment,  465.  Are  impeached  by  ijie 
commcns,  fequeitered  from  parliament,  and  confined,  2^.  The  biH 
agrarJl  tiieir  votes  pafTe.i,  .xy^,  Epifcopal  authoriiy  abolifhe?,  vii.  6g. 
Tiie  fi'rvivors  re-admitted  to  their  ieats,  at  the  reftoration,  362.  Are 
reltored  to  their  feats  in  parliament,  372.  How  excluded  from  fittina 
in  the  hou!e  of  lords,  on  capital  trials,  viii.  109.  Their  right  of  voting 
in  the  cafe  of  the  earl  of  Danby  contefled  by  the  cemmons,  i6.  Four 
catholic  bifliops  confecrated,  262.  Six,  with  the  primate,  committed 
to  the  Tower  for  petitioning  James  II.  againlt  the  declaration  of  indul- 
gence, 269.     Are  tried,  270.      Acquitted,   271. 

Bijhoprics,  fjx  new  ones  erefted  by  Henry  Vill.  iv.    183. 

Blacky  minilier  of  St.  Andrews,  his  opinion  of  kings,  and  manner  of  pray- 
ing for  the  queen,  vi.  87. 

,  book  of  the  exchequer,  its  origin,  ii.  267,  n9te. 

Blackheath,  battle  of,  between  the  lord  Daubeney  and  the  Corniih  rebels, 

iii-  375- 
BlakCf  admiral,  his  rife  and  abilities  in  the  navy,  vii.  204.     Pa'Tues  an:i 

haraffes   prince  Rupert's  fleet,  ib.     Quarrels    with   Tromp,   the   Durch 

•  admiral,  in  Dover  road,  212.  Engages  Tromp,  ih.  Falls  uoon  the 
Dutch  herring  buiTes,  213.  In  conjundlion  with  Bourne  and  Pen,  de- 
feats De  Witte  and  De  Ruyter,  214.  Is  worfted  by  Tromp  and  De 
Ruyter,  ib.  Engages  Tromp  for  three  days,  and  defeats  him,  21c. 
'  Defeats  Tromp  in  an  engagement  of  two  days  continuance,  23^.  At- 
tacks and  feizes  a  fquadron  of  French  fliips,  249.  His  fuccelTes  in  th^ 
IVIediterranear),  253.  The  Spanilh  galleons,  taken  and  detlroyed  b/ 
part  of  his  fquadron,  257.  Burn";  a  Spanilh  fleet  in  Santa  Cruz  harbour, 
258.     Flis  deach  aid  character,  ib. 

Blood,  the  circulation  of,  when,  and  by  whom  difcovcred,  vii,   347. 

■  of  Chrift,  a  relique  fhewn  at  Hales  in  Gioucelierfhire,  the  arciaceof^ 

expofed,  iv.   180. 

.  a  diibandt'd  officer,  efcapes   to  England,  afcer  the  defeat  of  his  in- 

tended infurreftion  at  Dublin,  by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  vii,  4.47, 
Seizes  Ormond  at  London,  with  intent  to  hang  him  at  Tyburn,  4.69, 
Forms  a  defign  of  feizing  the  regalia,  but  is  taken  in  the  attempt,  4.-0* 
Obtains  the  king's  pardon,  with  the  grant  of  an  eltate,  471, 

Blore  heath,  battle  of,  between  the  earl  of  Salifb'iry  and  lord  Audrey,  iii. 
203. 

Boadicea^  her  fucceffes  againft  the  Romans,  i.  8.     Defeated,  9, 

Bocber,  Joan,  or  Joan  of  Kent,   the  doifirir.es  propagated  by  her,  iv.  324, 

.  King  Edward  VI.  very  unwilling  to  confent  to  her  execution,  iLd,  Is 
burnt,  ibid, 

BockiKgi  Dr.  canon  of  Canterbury,  engages  in  the  impof^ure  of  the  hoj/ 
iraid  cf  Kentj  iv,   135.     Confeffes  the  fcheme  and  is  pun^flied,   I'^n^ 

Bockland^  and  Folklafid,  in  the  Saxcn  tenures,  explained,  i.   229. 

Bohefnmy  the  blind  king  of,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  ir.  4^6.  His 
ereit  and  motto  aiTumed   by   prince  Edward,  ib.     The  ilates  of,  take 
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arms  againft  the  houfe  of  Austria,  vi.  loi.  Offer  their  crown  to  Frede- 
ric eledor  palatine,  102.  Frederic  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
104.  The  reformed  religion  feverely  oppreiTed  there,  112,  See  Fre- 
deric. 

Bohun,  Hair.phrey  de.     See  Barons, 

Boieyn^  lady  Anne,  her  charader  and  family,  iv.  78.  AttraiSls  the  notice 
of  Henry  VIII.  79.  Is  prepofTeiTed  againlt  cardinal  Wolfey,  91.  Con- 
tributes to  his  difgrace,  93.  Is  inclined  toward  the  doftrines  of  the  re- 
formation, ICO.  Is  created  marchionefs  of  Pembroke,  and  married  to 
Henry,  in.  Birth  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  113.  Favours  the  refor- 
mers, 1 29.  Is  brought  to  bed  of  a  dead  fon,  and  lofes  Henry's  affeftions, 
154.  The  king  becomes  jealous  of  her  free  behaviour,  15^.  Is  calum- 
niated by  her  filler-in-Iavv  the  vifcountefs  of  Rochford,  ih.  Is  committed 
to  the  Tower  with  fome  of  her  attendants,  and  her  brother  Rochford,  157. 
ConfefTes  fome  innocent  levities,  ib.  Her  letter  to  the  king,  454.  Is 
tried  by  a  jury  of  peers,  159.  Condemned,  160.  Her  marriage  an- 
nulled, ih,  Reafon  given  by  the  parliament  for  annulling  her  marriage, 
163.  Is  executed,  161,  Refledjons  on  her  fate,  ihid.  Is  attainted  by 
parliament,  and  the  princefs  Elizabeth  illegitimated,   164. 

Bombay^  the  fort  of,  yielded  to  Charles  II.  as  part  of  the  dowry  with  the 
princefs  Catharine  of  Portugal,  vii.    378, 

Boniface  of  Savoy  made  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  by  Henry  III.  ii.  163. 
The  king*s  repartee  to  him,    178. 

Boniface^  \\\\,  pope,  his  charader,  ii,  284.  Prohibits,  by  a  bull,  all 
princes  from  levying  taxes  on  the  clergy,  without  his  confent,  285.  At 
v/hofe  folicltation  this  bull  was  procured,  ih.  The  diiFerences  between 
Philip  of  France,  and  Edward  I.  of  England,  referred  to  his  decifion, 
297.  His  award  between  thern,  ib.  Writes  to  Edward  to  engage  him 
to  denfl  from  his  attempts  againit  Scotland,  307. 

J?£»/?«(fr,  made  bifhop  of  Hereford,  iv.  189.  Firft  oppoies,  but  afterwards 
acquiefces  in  the  fleps  toward  reformation  by  the  protedor  and  regency, 
duiing  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  292.  Is  deprived  of  his  fee  and 
confined,  for  afierting  the  real  prefence,  322.  Is  releafed  by  queen  Mary, 
374.  Is  employed  by  Gardiner  to  perfecute  the  reformers,  which  he 
performed  with  brutal  crueky,  413.  Degrades  archbilhop  Cranmer,  429. 
Is  ill  received  by  queen  Elizabeth  at  hjr  acceinon,  v.   3. 

Bonnivet,  admiral  of  France,  is  fent  ambafi'ador  to  Englard  by  Francis  I. 
iv.  13.  Courts  the  confidence  of  cardinal  Wolfey, /^.  Is  fent  to  invade 
Milan,  53.     Blockades  the  city,  45. 

Booki,  heretical,  a  proclamation  ilTued  againft,  rendering  it  capital  to  keep 
any  fuch,  iv.  419. 

Booths  Sir  George,  enters  into  a  ccrjfpiracy  to  reftore  Charles  U.  vii.  300. 
Seizes  Chefter,  301.  Is  routed  and  taken  prifoner  by  general  Lambert, 
302.     Is  f<;t  at  liberty  by  parliament,  320. 


parliament    210.     ht&^^^orporations. 
Borough-bridge y  battle  of,  between  Sir  Andrew  Harcia  and  Thomas  earl  of 
Luiicafter,  ii.  348. 

Borjbolder, 
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BorJhcUsr,  his  office  according  to  Alfred's  inftitution,  i.  92. 

Bofcobel,  Charles  If.  kcreted  there,  after  the  bat' le  of  Worcefler,  vif.    197. 

Bo/nvortb  field,  battle  of,  between  Richar.d  \\\.  and    Henry  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, iii.  294. 

Bcthii:ell,  earl  of,  diftingnitlies  himfeir  aaainft  the  army  of  the  proteftant 
aflbciation  in  Scotland,  called  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord,  v.  ^3,  Is 
concerned  with  the  marqui-  ofElbeuf  m  a  debauch,  and  rior,  at  the  houfe 
of  Alifon  Craig,  which  the  chinch  t..kcs  cognizance  of,  52.  Becames 
the  favourice  of  Mary,  and  intercedes  for  Rizzio's  marJerers,  '99.  A 
character  of  him,  105.  Reports  fpread  of  his  intimacy  with  the  queen, 
ib.  Is  fufpefted  of  murderino;  the  king,  107.  Is  charged  vv.th  toe  mur- 
der by  the  earl  of  Lenox,  108.  Is  tried  and  arq-jitted,  109.  Is  recom- 
mended by  the  nobility,  as  a  hufoand  for  Mary,  1 10.  Seizt^s  the  queen, 
by  concert  with  her,  to  oblige  her  to  many  him,  i  1 1 .  Is  divorced  from 
his  former  wife,   112.     Is  made  duke  of  Orkney,   113.     S>ce  Orkney. 

',  earl  of,  defcended  from  a  natural  fon  of  James  V,  is  expcl!ed 
Scotland  for  treafonable  attempts,  and  is  p'oteficd  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
V.   372.     Forfeits  Elizabeth's  favour,   end  dies  in  exile,    373. 

■  bridge,  battle  of,  bef.veen  the  duky  of  Monmouih,  and  the  Scots 


covenanters,  viii,   1:6. 

Bcuchain,  taken  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  vii-,    21, 

BoDineSy  battle  of,  between  Philip  king  of  France,  and  the  emperor  Otho, 
ii.  77. 

Boulogne,  fle^e  of,  by  Henry  VII.  iii.  354.  Is  taken  by  Henry  VIII.  iv. 
247.      Is  furrendered  to  the  French,  342. 

Bourbon^  Charles  duke  of,  con  liable  of  France,  his  charafler,  iv.    5c.     R?- 
jedts  propofals  of  marriage  made  to  him  by  Louis  of  Savoy,  mother  of 
Francis  I.  ib»     Revolts  again'l;  Francis,  and  enters  into  the  emperor*s  fer- 
vice,  ih.     Battle  of  Pavia,  and  captivity  of  Francis,   57.     Conquers  the 
Milanefe,  6g.     Attacks  Rome,  and  is  killed  in  fcaling  the  \val!=,  ib» 

Bourchier^  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  crowns  Henry  Vil.  iii,    315. 

BonveSy  Sir  Robert,  makes  an  incurfion  into  S:ot!and,  and  is  defeated  by  the 
lords  Hume  and  Huntlev,  iv.   228. 

Boyle,  his  improvements  in  natural  philofophy,  viii,  },'\''^. 

Braban^cttSy  account  of  thefe  banditti,  i.  438.  Occaiionally  employed  by 
princes,  ib.  A  number  of  ihem  engajej  by  Henry  II.  sgainft  his  fnns, 
ih.  Two  of  them  left  governors  of  Normandy  by  John,  on  his  retiiinor 
from  thence  to  England,  li.    53. 

Bradoc-dotvn,  battle  of,  between  the  royalifts,  and  PvUthven  the  parliament 
general,   vi.   5 16. 

Bradjha^jo,  a  lawyer,  is  appointed  prefident  of  the  court  f.>r  \^\''^q:.  t'\:A  of 
Charles  I.  vii.  136.  His  reply  to  the  k'no's  objeftions  to  the  authority 
of  the  court,  1:9.  Sentences  the  king,  ib.  is  named  one  of  the  coun- 
cil of  ftate,   158. 

Brandenburg,  eleder  of,  takes  pa^t  with  the  United  Provinces  again  ft 
Louis  XI \^.  vii.  499.  Commands  the  German  troopr,  and  is  chafed 
from  Colraar  by  I'urenne,  viii.    10.     Drives  the  Sv\ede:  oat  of  his  terri- 
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tones,  19.     Is  obliged  to  reflore  his  acquifitions,  by  the  treaty  of  Nlme? 
guen,  46^ 
JBrandoHy  Sir  Charles,  favourite  of  Henry  VIII.  created  duke  of  SuiToIk  for 

his  fervices  at  the  battle  of  Flowderi,  iii.   440.     See  Suffolk, 
BraTife,  William  de,  his  wife  and  fon  flarved  to  death  in  prifon,  for  an  im- 
prudent reflection  on  king  John,  ii,  66. 
Breads  theafiizeof,  how  fettled  in  the  35th  year  of  Henry  III.  ii,   224. 
Breda^  negociations  there,  between  Charles  II,  and  the  Scots  commiiTion- 
ers,  vii.   173.     Treaty  of  peace  there,  between  the  Enghfn,  Dutch  and 
French.  419. 
5rf/6o«  law  or  cufion)  in  Ireland,  explained,  vi.   58.     Is  abolifhed,  59, 
Bremhre,  Sir  Nicholas^  his  unjoft  trial  and  execution,  iii.  20, 
Breteuil.,  Wiljiam  de.  treafurer  to  William  Rufus,  forced  to   deliver  up  his 

ch?-rge  to  Henry,  William's  fuccefibr,  i.   313. 
Brsfigniy  treaty  of,  bet.veen  Edward  III.  and  France,  ii.  469. 
BriUiy^  the  firll  inftance  of  being  pradtifed  toward  members  of  parliament-, 
vi.  305.     A  bribe  given  to  a  mayor  for  an  eledion,  with   the  probable 
reafon  for  ir,  v.   18^,  note. 
Brill,  sttscked  and  frized  by  the  Flemifh  exiles,  v.   2^^. 
Brijiol.  when  firit  ereded  into  a  bifnopric,  iv.>   183.     is  befieged  and  taken 

by  pr'nce  Rupert,  vi.  522. 
■..  — ,  Digby,  earl  cf,  fent  ambafiador  to  Spain,  by  James  I.  to  con- 
clude the  Spaniih  match,  vi.  125.  His  favourable  accounts  of  the  pro- 
gref- of  the  cieaty,  127.  His  negociations  obftrufled  by  Bu:kingham''s 
bringing  the  piince  to  Spain,  136.  Is  difgraced  on  coming  home,  147. 
Is  impeached  in  the  reign  of  Cbarle?,  and  in  return  impeaches  Bucking- 
ham,  215. 

,  earl  of,  impeaches  the  chancellor  Clarendon  in  the  houfe  of  lords, 

vii.  392. 
Britain.,  by  whom  firfi:  peopled,  i.  2.  471.     The  manners  and  government 
of  the  inhabitants  previous  to  the  landing  of  Caefar,   3.     Their  religion, 
4.     Invaded  by  Julius  Ccefar,  6.      How  regarded  and  treated  by  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  ib,     Caraftacus   defeated,  7,     Boadicea  defeated,   8.     Its  fub- 
je£^ion  effedled  by  Julius  Agricola,  9.     Abandoned  by  the  Romans,  1 1. 
Haraffed  by  the  Pidits  and  Scots,    12.     Aflifled  by  the  Romans  in  rebuild- 
ing Adrian  and  Severus*s  wall,  and  finally  deferred  by  them,    13,     Why 
they  were  unable  to   refill  the  Pii5ts  and  Scots,  ih,     I'heir  third  applica- 
tion to  Rome  for  afiiftance  ineffediual,    14,     Conjectures  as  10  their  civil 
government,  when  left  by  the  Romans,  15,     Invite'the  Saxons  over,  16, 
Are  fubjefted  by   thefe  auxiliaries,   19.       Some  of  them    take    refuge, 
and  fettle  in  Britanny  in  France,   21,     Confequences  of  their  being  over- 
run by  the  Saxons,   27,     See  England^ 
Briiannyy  by  whom  fettled,  i.   21.     For  Arthur  duke  of,  fee  Arthur.     For 
Conan,  fee  Conan.     The  Britons  chufe  Alice  for  their  fovereign,  on  the 
murder  of  Arthur  by   his  uncle  John  king  of  England,  ii.   48.     They 
ap'i-esl  to  Philip,  who  judges  John  to  have  fo:feited  all  his  pofllflions  in 
France,  49.     Guy  de  Thenars,  who  governs  for  his  daughter  Alice,  be- 
ing jealous  of  i'hilip's  pov.'cr,  joins  with  John,  55,     Conteiis  between 

Charles 
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diaries  de  Blois,  and  the  count  de  Mountford,  for  the  pofTeflion  of  t^at 
Dutchy,  ii.  416.  State  of,  at  the  time  of  Henry  Vlf.  oT  England,  iii, 
^^^.  The  barons  incite  an  invaiion  by  the  king  of  France,  336.  Af- 
fifted  too  late  by  the  Englifh,  345.  Caufe  of  their  domei^ic  diffentions, 
346.  The  young  dutchefs  married  to  Maximilian,  iif.  Annexed  to  France 
by  marriage,   349. 

^ritanuy,  duke  of,  accedes  to  the  treaty  of  Trove,  iii.  127.  His  intereH, 
how  cultivated  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  ib ,  VVithdraws  from  the  Eng« 
li(h  interell,  ijS.  C-eaced  conflable  of  France,  ib..  Forced  by  the 
duke  of  Bedford  to  renounce  his  new  alliance,    137. 

■■  Francis  II.  cuke  of^  his  chara-ier,  iii.  335.     His  favourite  Peter 

Landius  put  to  death  by  the  nobles,  ib,  Proteds  Lewis  duke  of  Orleans 
at  his  court,  who  forms  a  party  there,  336.  Appoints  Orleans  to 
oppofe  the  invafion  of  the  king  of  France,  ib.  OMiged  to  fly,  337, 
His  anfwer  ^0  the  offer  of  mediation  by  Henry  VI L  341.  His  fortune 
ruined,  and  his  death,  343, 

',  Anne  duchefs  of,  married  by  proxy   to  MaxImiKan  king  of  the 


Romans,  iii.  346.     Pre/Ted  to  a  marriage  with  the  king  of  France,  349. 

The  durchy  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France  by  this  marriage,  ib, 
Broket  lord,  a  parliament  general,  account  of  his  dearh,  vi.  514. 
Brook'\\o'diQ  committee,  inquiry  into  their  condudl  toward  Charles  If.  vii. 

455-  53.1- 
Brounker,  inquiry  into  his  conduft,  in  the  engagement  between  the  duke 

of  York  and  Opdam  the  Dutch  admiral,  vii.  403, 

Bruce,  Robert,  his  claim  of  fuccellion  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  how 
founded,  ii.  248.  Acknowledges  the  claim  oC^Edward  I.  as  fuperiorlord 
of  Scotland,  256.  His  claim  to  Scotland  rejected  by  Edward,  in  favour 
of  Balio),   258,     Countenances  the  revolt  of  William  Wallace,  300. 

Bruce^  Robert,  the  younger,  ferves  in  the  Englifh  army,  at  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  ii,  305.  His  conference  with  Widiam  on  ihe  banks  of  Caron, 
ib.  Is  gained  over  to  the  Scots  intcreft  by  Wallace,  506.  succeeds  to 
his  father's  pretenllons  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  312,  Opens  his  de- 
figns  in  confidence  to  John  Camming  the  late  regent,  313.  Is  betiayed 
by  Camming,  314.  Retreats  to  Scotland,  ib.  His  declaration  to  the 
Scots  nobility,  ib.  Kills  Camming,  316.  Routs  the  EngiiHi,  and  is 
crowned  at  Scone,  317.  Is  defeated  Dy  Aymsr  de  Valence,  ib.  Re- 
duces the  caftles,  and  is  acknowledged  by  the  whole  country,  337. 
The  prudent  difpofition  of  his  forces,  .againll  the  appearr.nc>r  of  Ed- 
ward's army,  339.  Defeats  Edward  at  Bannockburn,  340  H  s  inde- 
pendency fecured  by  his  vidory,  341.  Makei  a>]  unfucccis^'ul  exp-jdi- 
tion  to  Ireland,  342.  Repulfes  an  attempt  of  Edward,  and  con  ludes  a 
truce  with  him  for  thirteen  years,  350.  Invades  England  on  the  death 
of  Edward  II.  372.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  Mortimer,  3^6.  Dies, 
and  is  fucceeded  by  his  Ton  David,     See  David. 

*  ■'  -,  David,  fucceeds  his  father,  Robert,  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  left  under  the  guardianihip  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  li.  381.  is  dif- 
turbed  by  the  pretenfions  of  Baiijl,  382.  The  regency  c 'mmicted  to 
the  earl  of  Marre,  on  Murray's  death,  383.  Is  fent  to  France  on  ihs 
conqueft  of  Scoliand  by  Edward  Baliol,  3S5.     Is  recalled  to  Scotland^ 
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439.     InvaJes  England  during  Edward's  abfence,  ih.     Is  taken  prifoner 
by  queen  Philippa,  440.     Recovers  his  liberty,  461. 

Buchaiiy  earl  of,  defeats  the  duke  of  Clarence  at  Bauge  in  Anjou,  iii.  114. 
Rewarded  with  the  office  of  conftable  of  France,  ib.  Defeated  and 
killed  by  the  dukeof  Bedford  at  Verneuil,   132, 

Buchanan,  George,  affiits  in  the  hearing  the  caufe  of  Mary  queen  of  Scof^, 
before  the  Eiiglifli  com mifiioners,  v.  134. 

Buckbighamy  duke  of,  harangues  the  people  in  fa'v'our  of  the  duke  of  Glou- 
celler's  pietenfions  to  the  crown,  iii.  278.  CfFers  the  crown  to  him  as 
a  poDular  tender,  279.  Kis  pedigree  and  family  connexions,  282. 
Created  conftable,  with  other  emoluments,  283.  Eecon^es  difcontented, 
and  forms  fchcmes  againft  Richard,  284.  Raifes  forces,  but  is  difap- 
pointed  by  great  rains,  289.     Tried  and  executed,  ib. 

i— — ,  duke  of,  oiTends  cardinal  Wolfey,  iv.  27,  Is  tried  and  executed 
for  indifcreet  expreffions  againft  Henry  VIII.  ib.  Was  the  laft  who  en- 
joyed the  ofnce  of  conftable,   28. 

•,  George  Villier?,  created  duke  of,  vi.  79.     Is  made  lord   high 


admiral,  ib.  His  charafter,  128.  Perfuades  prince  Charles  to  a  jour- 
ney to  Madrid,  129.  His  boifterous  importunity  with  James  to  gain  his 
confent,  131.  His  behaviour  odious  to  the  Spaniards,  136.  Affronts 
Olivarez  the  Spanifh  minifter,  ib.  Determines  to  break  off  the  treaty  of 
jiiarriage,  137.  Mii'reprefents  the  affair  to  parliament,  140.  Cabals  with 
the  puritans,  142.  Procures  the  treafurer  Middlefex  to  be  impeached,  144. 
Eegins  to  lofe  the  king's  favour,  146.  Prevails  on  the  king  to  fend  Brillol 
to  the  Tower  on  his  return,  147.  Remarks  on  his  character,  and  its  in- 
iluence  on  parliamentary  conduct,  201.  Is  impeached  by  the  earl  of  Brif- 
tol,  215,  And  by  the  comm.ons,  ib.  Is  chofen  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge,  217,  Makes  love  to  the  queen  of  France,  234. 
Is  rivalled  by  cardinal  Richlieu,  ib.  Determines  to  engage  England  in 
a  war  with  France,  ib.  Commands  a  fleet  fent  to  affift  the  Rochellers, 
ivho  refufe  to  admit  him,  236.  His  indifcreet  attack  of  the  ifle  of  Rhee, 
ib.  Is/orced  to  return,  ib.  Is  afTaffinated  by  Fekon  at  Portfmouth,  261. 
Remarks  on  his  Spanifh  negociation,  571, 

— ,  Villiers  duke  of,  advifes  Charles  II.  to  accept  the  terms  offered 

by  the  Scots  commiffioners  at  Breda,  vii.  175.     Is  the  only  courtier  al- 
lowed to  attend  Charles  in  Scotland,    193.     Aims  at  a  comprehenfion 
with  the  prefbyterians,  and  a  toleration  of  other  feds,  453-     Is  one  of 
thef^^^/miniftry,  458.     His  charafter,  459.     Goes  over  to  France,  to 
concert  the  war  againft  the  States,  465.     Lord  OfTory's  fpeech  to  him, 
on  Blood's  attempt  on  the  duke  of  Ormond,  470,     Is  fent  to  Holland  to 
treat  with  Louis  XIV.  about  peace  with  the  States,  492.     Js  examined 
on  his  conduft  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  cf  commons,   512.     Is  difmiffed 
from  the  miniftry,  viii.  10.    Favours,  in  conjunction  with  Algernon  Sidney 
and  others,  the  intrigues  cf  France,  and  receives  bribes  from  that  court,  43, 
note.     Introduces  the  manufaflure  of  glafs  from  Venice,  348.     Character 
of  his  Rehearfal,  31J3. 
'Bullion^  and  foreign  coin,  when  firft  allowed  to  be  exported,  viii.  329, 
Burchet,  Peter,  a  puritan,  wounds  captain  Hawkins  by  millake,  initcad  of 
Jiatton,  Elizabeth's  favourite,  v.  455. 
•'■  ■     ■   "•  Burdet^ 
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Biirdef,  Thcmas,  cruel  execution  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  iii.  261. 

Burgefes  of  corporations,  when  fird  fummoned  to  parliament,  ii,  21a. 
Tlie  principles  that  operated  to  their  forming  one  body  of  the  legiflature, 
with  the  reprefentutives  of  counties,  277. 

Biirgundians  and  Armagnacs,  import  cf  thofe  diftindions  in  France,  and 
the  troubles  occafioned  by,  iii.   94.  104. 

Buigundy,  ]o\\r\  duke  of,  difputes  the  adminiflration  of  affairs  with  the 
cuke  of  Orleans,  on  the  infanity  of  Charles  VI.  iii.  93.  His  deceitful 
reconciliation  with  Orleans,  ih,  Caufes  him  to  be  afiaflinated,  ib. 
Avows,  and  juttifies  the  afTillination,  ib.  Expelled  France,  and  folicits 
the  aid  of  England,  98.  Attempts  to  feize  the  government,  but  is  dif- 
appointed,  104,  His  treaty  with  Henry  V.  and  fecret  one  with  the 
Dauphin,  107.  Dillrultful  precautions  in  the  interview  between  him  and 
the  Dauphin,   i©3.     Aflafiinated  by  the  Dauphin's  retinue,  ih, 

,  Philip  duke  of,  treats  with  Henry  V.  yields  every  thing  to  him, 
for  the  marriage  of  his  fifler  with  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  reveng- 
ing his  father's  murder,  iii.  no.  Articles  of  this  treaiy,  ib.  Reflec- 
tions on  this  treaty,  III.  Review  of  hisconduft,  1 26.  Marries  his  fifV 
ler  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  127.  His  quarrels  v/ith  the  duke  cf  Glou- 
ceiieron  account  of  Jaqueline  countefs  of  Hain^ulf,  134.  Detaches  him.- 
felf  from  the  Englifli  inrereft,  136.  Recals  his  troops  from  the  ilege 
of  Orleans,  14c.  His  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Bedford  renewed,  152. 
Befieges  Compeigne,  and  takes  Joan  DArc  prifoner,  i5(j.  Differs 
with  the  duke  of  Bedford,  160.  Attends  the  congrefs  at  Arras,  i6i» 
Makes  his  peace  with  Charles,  162.  His  herald  ill-treated  at  London, 
ib,  Befieges  Calais,  164.  Retreats  on  the  defiance  fent  by  the  duke  of 
Gloucelter,   165.     Concludes  a  truce  with  the  Englifh,   167. 

Burgundy,  Charles  duke  of,  makes  an  alliance  with  Edward  iV.  of  Eng- 
land, iii.  231.  Marries  Edward's  fifler,  232.  Affifts  him  with  a  fleet 
againfi:  the  earl  of  Warwick,  240.  Afiifl:  him  covertly  after  his  expiiU 
fion,  245.  Renews  his  alliance  with  Edward,  252,  His  death  and 
charadler,  2^9. 

. ,  Margaret  duchefs  of,  her  character,  iii.  7,28.     How  induced  to  ps- 

tronife  the  pretenfions  of  i  an  bert  Simnel  againft  Henry  VII.  ib.  Sends 
forces  to  his  afiillance,  ib.  Raifes  up  the  impoftuie  of  Perkin  VVarbeck, 
356.      Her  public  reception  of  him,    358. 

Burleigh,  Cecil  lord,  dilcovers  to  Elizabeth  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  confpi- 
racy,  v,  19,;-;.  Is  made  treafurer,  and  with  others  ordered  by  Elizabetii 
to  prepare  the  articles  of  marriage  between  her  and  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
24I-  His  "igilance  and  artifice^  in  detcduig  confpiracies,  257.  His 
death  and  chaiader,  392.  Vas'the  propofer  of  a  kheme  for  levying  a 
general  loan,  460.  And  of  exading  money  by  ercifling  a  court  for  the 
corredion  of  abufes,  4^2.  His  computation  cf  the  queen's  gifts 
to  EfTex,  474.     His  magnificent  hofpitality,  487. 

Burley^  Sir  Simon,  fhort  hiflory  of,  iii.  22.  Executed  by  Gloucefler  and 
his  party,  notwithftanding  the  queen's  earnefl  folicitation  for  him,  23, 

Burton,  a  divine,  is  cruelly  fen  fenced  by  the  ftar-chamber,  vi,  306.  His 
fentence  reverfed  by  the  commons,   377.     See  Bajiiuiik, 

^utUvi  a  character  of  his  Hudibras,  viii»  337. 
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f^ABAl^  a  charaflcr  of  the  miniflry  known  under  that   name,  vii. 

458.     The   counfels  g'ven    by,  to  the  king,  461.     Remarks  on   the 

fchemes   adopted  by,  viii.   i.     Concert  a  plan  for  reftoring  popery,  4, 

note, 

Cabot,  Sebaftian,  Tent  out  by  Henry  VII.  on  difcovery  in  America,  iii, 

1     405.     Difcovers  Newfoundland,  406. 

Cade,  John,  aflumes  the  name  of  iVlortimer,  iii.  i8g.     Heads  an  infurrec- 
tion  in  Kent,  ib.     Gets   pofTifTion  of  London,  ib»     His  followers  dif- 
couraged  and  difperfed,   190.     Cade  killed,  ib, 
Cadiz,  an  expedition  againll,  under  lord  Effingham  and  the  earl  of  Effex, 

V.   379.     Is  taken  and  plundered,  380. 
Caed^alla,  ihs  laftBritifn  chief  who  withilood  the  Saxons,  defeated,  i,  44. 
Caen,  in  Normandy,  is  taken  and  plundered  by  Edward  III,  ii.  428,     Its 

principal  citizens  carried  over  to  England,  ib. 
defar^  Julius,  invades  Britain,  i.  6. 

Calais,  in  Normandy,  is  befieged  by  Edward  III.  ii.  437.  The  governor 
reduced  to  a  parly,  and  his  manly  behaviour  therein,  440.  Edward's 
rigorous  terms  to  the  inhabitants,  441.  Queen  Philippa's  interceffion 
for  them,  443.  Its  inhabitants  turned  out,  and  peopled  with  Englifh, 
ib.  The  treachery  of  the  new  governor,  444.  His  double  treachery, 
zb»  Great  expence  of  maintaining  that  city,  iii.  121.  Is  befieged  by 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  iii.  164.  The  liege  raifed,  165.  Taken  by 
the  duke  of  Guife,  iv.  435. 
Cakdottia,  remains  unfubdued  by  the  Romans,  i.  10,  See  Scotland, 
Calixtus  II.  pope,  calls  a  council  at  Rheims,  i.  336.     His  charader  of 

Henry  I.  of  England,  337. 
Cajnbrayj  league  of,  againil  the  Venetians,  iii.  415.     Peace  of,  between 

the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I,  of  France,  iv,  98. 
Cambridge  univerfity,  by  whom  faid  to  be  founded,  i.  46.     Trinity  col- 
lege there,  when  founded,  iv.  279.     The  vice-chancellor  of,  fufpended 
for  the  refufal  of   a    degree  to  a  Benedidine  monk  recommended  by 
James  If.   viii.  264. 
Camden^  a  charafter  of  his  hiftory  of  queen  Elizabeth,  vi.  195. 
Campbel,  prior  of  the  Dominicans  in  Scotland,  accufes  Patrick  Hamilton  of 
herefy,  and  infults  him  at  the  ftake,  iv.  214.     His  extraordinary  death, 
215. 
Catnpe,   peace  of,  between  Henry  VIII.   of  England  and  Francis  I.  of 

France,  iv.  253, 
Qampeggio^  cardinal,  is  appointed  jointly  with  Wolfey,  by  pope  Clement 
VJl.  to  try  the  validity  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Catharine 
of  Arragon,  iv.  85.     His  ambiguous  behaviour,  ib.     The  trial  opened, 
87.      His  abriipt  prorogation  of  the  court,    90.      Is  deprived  of  his 
Enp;llfli  bifliopric  by  parliament,   118. 
Campion,  a  jefuir,  executed  for  treafonable  practices,  v.  239, 
Cannon,  when  firft  applied  with  fuccefs  in  fieges,  iii.  139, 
Canon  law,  commiiiioners  appointed  by  Edward  VI.  to  frame  a  body  of, 

iv.  341. 

Canterbury^ 
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Canterbury,  the  clandeftine  elcflion  of  Reginald  to  that  fee,  on  the  death 
of  Hubert,  ii.  57^  John  de  Gray  bilhop  of  Norwich  eleded  at  the 
inftan.ce  of  kin^  John,  58.  Appeals  to  the  pope  on  both  fides,  ib, 
Difouttfs  with  the  pope  concerning  tbe  clec^cion  of  Ralph  de  Neville  to 
thai:  fee,  168.  Terminated  by  the  eledion  of  Edmond.  ib.  The 
chapter  lands  of  tha:  fee  feized  by  Henry  Vllf,  iv.  222.  Archbifliops 
of,  d  ■\i\g  the  rc!gu  of  James  I.  vi.  154.  During  the  reign  of  Charles 
L  vii,   1 J  2, 

Canute  :;ie  Great,  fei  of  Sweyn,  his  ravages  in  England,  i,  145.  His 
cr..c::  r*>rr.«:inenc  of  the  Englifh  hoibges,  ib.  Obtains  by  compromife 
with  Ed(.  ond  Ironiide  the  northern  part  of  his  kiogtiom,  147,  Succeeds 
to  the  cro.vn  of  Engiar'd,  148.  His  political  condud,  149.  iVIarries 
Emma,  widow  of  Ethelred,  r^o.  Goes  to  Denmark  to  oppofe  the 
Swedes,  151.  Goes  again  and  conquers  Norway,  ib.  His  piety  to  the 
church,  152.  Undertakes  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  ib.  Expofes  the  pre- 
poflerous  Mattery  of  his  courtiers,  ib.  His  expedition  againll  the  Scots, 
153.     His  fons,    154. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  firft  difcovered,  and  a  paflage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  that 

way?  iii.  404. 
CapeL   Sir  Vyilliam,  convifled  on  fome  penal  ftatute?,  and  fined  by  Henry 

VH.  iii.  3^5.     Fined  again,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  394. 
Capet ^  Hugh,  'ftate  of  France  at  his  accefTion  to  that  kingdom,  i.  371,  374. 
Cara^acust  defeated  by  the  Romans,  i.  7. 

Careiv,  Sh  Peter,  raifes  an  infurredion  in  Devonlhire  agalnft  queen  Mary, 
on  account  of  the  Spanifh  match,  iv.  388.  Is  fupprelfed  by  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  and  flies  to  France,  ib. 
Carlijle,  bifliop  of,  defends  the  caufe  of  Richard  IF.  when  accufed  in  par- 
liament, iii.  43.  Imprifoned  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban^,  46.  The 
city  taken  from  Charles  I,  by  the  Scots,  vii.  61, 
Carolina^  when  fettled,  viii.  328. 

Carre,  Robert,  a  Scottifh  gentleman,  arrives  in  London  from  his  travel?,  vi, 
64.     How  introduced  to  king  James  L  ib.     Is  made  vifcount  Rochelter, 
and  promoted  to  the  privy  council,  65.     His  education  undertaken  by 
James,  ib.     Contrads  a  fnendihip  with  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  66.   Con- 
trails a  familiarity  with  lady  Elfex,  67.     Is  inl^igated  by  her  to  ruin  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  68.     Procures  the  divorce  of  hdy  EfTex,  marries  her, 
and  is  created  Earl  of  Somerfet,  70,     See  Somer/t. 
Carte,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  hril  formation  of  the  houfe  of 
commons^  ij.  277.  507.     His  notion  of  the  natuie  of  the  homage  paid 
by  the  kings  oF  Scotlar-d  to  thole  cf  England,  examined,   502.    Exaaii- 
naronof  his  account  of  l\'>rkin  Warbec,  iii,  454. 
Cajnlis,  earl  of,  taken  prifoner  by  the  EngliPa  at  the  battle  of  Solway,  iv. 
2.\o.     Is  reJeafed  by  Henry  on  conditions,    231.     Is  the  only  prifoner 
who  complies  with  the  order  to  return  to  England,   234.     Is  gracioufly 
treatv°d  by  Henry,  and  /eleafed  bv  his  brothers,  ib. 
Cajimir,  prince,  leads  an  army  of  German  proteftants  to  the  afllHance  of  the 
Fr^ncii  Hagonots,  v,  211,    Is  aliiiled  by  queen  Elizabeth  with  money  for 
this  p'jrpole,  213* 
Cajiile,  Peter  king  of,  his  cruelties,  ii,  474.    Irnprifons  and  poifons  his 

wife. 
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wife,  Blanche  de  Bourbon,  ih.  Is  chafed  from  his  dominions  by  Da 
Guefclin  the  French  general,  476,  Is  protected  by  prince  Edward,  ib. 
Henry,  ratural  brorher  to  Peter,  leizes  the  kingdom,  477.  Peter 
fciiored  by  prince  Edward.  478.  His  ingratiuide  to  Edward,  ib. 
Peter  murdered  by  his  brother  Henry,  who  obtains  tiie  kingdom,  ib. 
Henry  intercepts  the  earl  of  Pembroke  by  fea,  and  takes  him  and  his  ar» 
my  prifoners,  482.  L'abella  queen  of,  married  to  Ferdinand  king  of 
Arragon,  iii,  385.  Comes  to  Philip  archduke  of  Auftria,  by  marriage 
with  Joan  daughter  to  Jfabeila,  on  the  death  of  Ifabella,  390.  Returns 
to  Ferdinand  on  the  death  of  Philip,  394.  The  ftates  of,  oppole  the 
emperor  Charles  marrying  the  princels  Mary  of  England,  iv,  y6, 

Cajlles,  of  the  nobility,  the  raifchievou?  purpoL>?  they  ierved,  i.  360.  The 
number  of  in  England,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  ii. 
156. 

CaJilemainSy  earl  of,  is  accwfed  of  an  intention  to  afTaHinate  the  kmg,  but 
acquitted,  viii.   127.     Is  fent   ambafiador  to  the  pope  by  James  II.    261. 

Cateau  Cambrefi?,  peace  of,  between  Philip  of  Spain,  Hetjry  of  France, 
and  Elizabeth  of  England,  v,  16. 

Catejhy^  concerts  the  famous  gunpowder- plot,  to  blow  up  the  king  and  par- 
liament, vi.  31.  Flies  on  the  difcovery  of  tiie  fcheme,  36.  Is  killed, 
ib.     Remarks  on  his  former  good  charafter,  37. 

Catharine^  princefs  of  France,  married  to  Henry  V.  of  England,  iii.  112. 
Brought  to  bed  of  a  fon,  afterward  Henry  Vf.  1 15.  Marries,  after  her 
hufband's  death.  Sir  Owen  Tudor,  a  VVelili  gentleman,  and  thus  founds 
the  future  grandeur  of  that  name,    1 1 8.     See  Tudor » 

— — —  cf  Arragon,  married  to  prince  Arthur  of  England,  iii,  3S5,  On 
the  death  of  her  huftand,  married  to  prince  Henry,  afterwards  Henry 
VIII.  3S6.  Henry  entertains  fcruples  concerning  his  marriage  with  her, 
i'/.  76.  Solicits  the  emperor  her  nephew's  aiBilance,  87.  Her  behavi- 
our at  the  trial  of  her  marriage,  ib»  Her  appeal  received  at  Rome,  1 10. 
Refjfes  Cranmer^s  citation  to  appear  before  him,  1 1 2.  Her  marriage  de- 
clared null,  113.  Is  degraded  to  the  rank  of  psincefs-dowager  of  Wales, 
but  infills  on  being  ferved  as  queen,  ib.    Her  death  and  letter  to  Henry, 

Howard,  lady.     See  Howard. 


princefs  of  Portugal,  is  married  to  king  Charles  II.  vii.   378.      Is 

accufed  by  Oates  and  Bedioe,  of  being  concerned  in  the  popiili  plot, 

viii.  84. 
Catholics,     See  Refonnaticn,  Prctejiants^  Herejy,  is'c, 
Ca'va/iersy  the  appellation  o%  when  and  to  whom  given,  vi,  464, 
Ca"oendiJh,  Sir  I  homas,  his  fuccefsfal  expedition  againft  the  Spaniards,  and 

voyspe  round  the  Vi^orld,   v,    328. 
Ceaulin,  fon  of  Kenric,  king  of  VVefiex,   his  fuccefTe?  againft  the  Britons, 

i.   53,      CfQlhed   by  a  confederacy,    under  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent, 

lb. 
Ceaiy  Sir  William,   is  committed  to  the  To-ver,  along  with  the  protector 
,  Somerfer,  iw.   338.     When  fecretary  of  Hate,   figns  the  patent  for  the 

fuccei?lcn  cf  the  hidy  Jane  Gray,   364.      Is  made  fecretary  of  ftate  on 

»l)c  accefiion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  5.     Encourages  her  to  re-eftablifli 
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the  proteftant  religion,  ih.  Remonflrates  to  Elizabeth  the  expediency 
of  afliftine  the  proteiiant  malcontents  in  Scotland,  33.  Signs  the  treaty 
of  Edinburgh,  with  Dr.  Wotton,  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  36.  Informs 
the  houfe  of  commons  of  the  queen's  promife  to  mapry,  and  of  her 
reafons  againft  nami-og  a  fucceiibr,  101.  His  advice  to  Elizabeth,  on 
Mary  talcing  refuge  in  England,  129.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  coaimif- 
fioners  to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  M.ry,  139.  Interpofes  with 
queen  Ehzabeth  in  favour  of  the  reformation,  153,  note,  155.  Hs 
great  influence  over  EHzibcth,  !c;8.  Is  fent  wi'h  cropofals  to  Mary, 
who  concludes  a  treaty  with  Elizibeth,  169,  Writes  a  letter  to  Lenox, 
the  regent,  on  this  buHnefs,  calculated  to  fuilrateic,  170.  Is  created 
lord  Burleigh,    198.     See  Burleigh, 

Cecil,  Sir  Robert,  is  made  fecretary  of  flate,  v.  3S4..  Is  made  m after  of 
the  wards,  409.     Is  created  earl  of  Salilbury,  vi.    ij.      See  Salijbury, 

• y  Sir  Edward,  ii  lent  with  a  fleet  againft  Cadiz,    but  fails,  vi.  212. 

Is  forced  to  return,  by  the  piague  among  his  men,  ib. 

Cekdine  HI.  pope,  refufes  to  abiolve  Philip  of  France  from,  his  engagements 
to  Richard  I.  of  England,  i.i.  15.  Renews  the  leg.intine  authority  to 
Loncchamp,  bifhop  of  Ely,  17.  is  wrote  to  by  Eleanor,  queen-dowager 
of  England,  on  the  caprivity  of  Richard  in  Germany,  23.  Threatens 
the  emperor  with  excomiTiunication  on  this  account,   27. 

Celibacy^  the  political  motives  of  enforcing  ic  on  the  Romiih  clergy,  i.  1 10, 
Synods  called  to  eftablifn  it,   271.  334.     %tz  Reformation, 

Cenulph    king  of  M^rcia,  his  unfortunate  reign,  i.   56. 

Ceod-Malla,  king  of  WelTex,  his  hiltcry,  i.   54. 

Ceorlesy  among  the  Anglo-Saxon%  import  of  that  denomination,  i.   210, 

Cerdic,  the  Saxon,  arrives  in  Britain  with  his  hn  Kenric,  i.  23.  Defeats 
the  Britons,  24.  Eriabiiihes  the  kingdoai  of  Wefiex,  25.  See 
WeJJex, 

Cerimbruy  in  Portugal,  a  rich  carrack  taken  there,  by  an  Englilli  fleet,  v, 
444. 

Chair,  feian,  the  firll  feen  in  England,  ufed  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
vi.  168.     Gave  great  indignadon  at  firil  to  the  people,  169. 

Chalons,  rencontre  there,  between  Edward  I.  and  the  French  knights,  in- 
cenfed  at  his  fuccelTes  in  a  tournament  there,  ii.  234. 

Chamberlainy  Thomas,  is  e^xecuted  f'-r  robbing  the  fair  at  Bofion  in  Lin- 
colnfnire,  ii.  244. 

Champernon,  Henry,  raifes,  with  queen  Sliz-ibeth's  leave,  a  body  of  volun- 
teers to  afliU  the  French  proteftants,  v.  i88. 

Chancellor  of  England,  the  nature  of  his  office  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  f. 
384.  A  lilt  Oi  thofe  during  the  reign  of  James  i.  vi.  156.  During  the 
reign  of  Charles  1.  vii.  152. 

Chapter  lands,  ftized  by  Hwnry  VIII.  from  the  fees  of  Canterbury,  York, 
and  London,  iv.   222, 

Charlemagne^  emperor,  enters  into  an  alliance  with  OfFa,  king  of  Mercia, 
i,  50,  His  bigotred  cruelty  to  the  pagans  in  Germany,  66.  Coafe- 
quences  of  his  condufl,  6^, 

Charles,  prince,  fecond  fen  of  James  T,  becomes  prince  of  V/ales,  by  the 
death   of  his  elder   brother    Henry,  vi.   62,      A  marriage  with  the 
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fecond  'daughter  of  Spain  propofed  for  him,    loo.      Is  perfuaded  by 
Buckingham  to  go  to  Madrid  to  vifit  the  Infanta,    129.      The  difficulty 
with   which   he  obtained  permiffion  of  James,  13!,     His  reception  ia 
Spain,    133.     Returns  home,   135.     Obtains  a  high  chara5ler  in  Spain, 
136.    Is  perfuaded  by  Buckingham  tooppofe  the  marriage,  137.    Vouches 
the  truth  of  Buckingham's  mifreprefentation  of  the  aifair  to  parliament, 
141.     A  marriage  with  the  princefs  Henrietta  of  France  propofed,  149; 
Death  of  his  father,  153.     See  the  next  article, 
Charles  I.  fummons  a  parliament  on  his  acc'  ffion,  vi.  199.     Prorogues  it 
on  account  of  his  marriage  with  the  princefi  Kenriett:.,  ib.    Inquiry  into 
the  caufe  of   the  fmall  fupply  voted   to  him  by   the  coiDmonf,   201, 
Charadler  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  his  great  inHuence  over  h.-m, 
ih.     A  plan  concerted  by  the  commons  for  the  allertion  of  civil  liberty, 
204.     Entertains  high  ideas  of  monarchical  rower,  205,     Adjourns  the 
parliament  to  Oxford  on  account  of  the  plague,   206.      Reprefenti  his 
neceffities  to  parliament,  ib.     Is  refufed  on  account  of  the  aililhnce  fent 
againft  the  Rochellers,    207.      His  moderation   towards   the  catholics 
aggravate  the  popular  difquiets,  210,     Difiblves  the  p.  rbament  on  the 
plague  appearing  at  Oxford,    211.      Iflues  privy  feals  for   borrowing 
money,    212.     InefFedlual  attempt  on  Cadiz,  ib.     Calls  a  fecond  parlia- 
ment, ib.     Threatens  the  commoners,  218.     Imprifons  two  commoners 
who  managed  Buckingham's  impeachment,  219,      Is  forced  to  releafe 
them,  ib.     His  refledlions  on  the  proceedings  of  the  commons,  221. 
Difiblves  the  parliament,   222,      Publifhes  a  declaration  in  defence  of 
himfelf,  ib,     Raifes   money  by  difpenling  with   the  penal  laws   againft 
catholics,  224.     Solicits  loans  from  the  nobility,  and  from  the  city,  ib. 
Is  refufed  by  the  city,  ib.     Levies  Ihip-money  for  the  firft  time,   225. 
Refolves  to  levy  a  general  loan,  ib,     Imprifons  thofe  who  refufe  compli- 
ance, 227.   Other  oppreflions  exercifed  on  refufe),  230.   Engages  in  a  war 
with  France,  232.     Sends  a  fleet  to  the  affiftance  of   the  Hugopots  in 
Rochelle,  236.     Calls  a  third  parliament,  239.     His  threatening  addrefs 
to  it,  240.     Five  fubfidles  voted  by  the  commons,  245,     Sends  a  mefiage 
to  the  houfe,  251,     His  farther  expoflulations  with  the  commons,  ib. 
And  with  the  lords,  252.     His  evafive  manner  of  psffing  the  petition 
of  right,  253.      Gives  his  full  allent  to  it,   256.     Prorogues  the  par- 
liament,  259.      His  behaviour  on  information  of  Buckingham's  aflaf- 
fination,  262.     Difcovers  an  intention  to  elude  the  petition  of  right, 
265.      Levies  tonnage  and  poundage,  after  the  expiration  of  the  grant 
of  thofe  duties,   267.     Pleads  his  necefiity  for  this  meafure,   268.     The 
commons  infill  on  his  difcont;nuing   this   prerogative,  ib.      His  embar- 
rafTment  at  this  demand,  ib.       His  religious   fentim.ents,    273.       His 
quarrel  with  the  commons  augmented  on  the  fubjedl  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  275,     Diflblves  the  parliament,  276.     Impriions  fome  of  the 
members,  ib.     Makes  peace  with  France  and  Spain,  279.     Aflifts  Guf- 
tavus,  king  of  Sweden,  in  his  invafion  of  Germany,  281,    -His  domeftic 
chara(fler,    282.      Promotes   the  popular  leaders,  284.      Charafters  of 
Strafford  and  Laud,  2^'5.     Orders  by  proclamation  no  one  to  propofe  the 
calling  of  another  parliament,  293.      Levies  money  irregularly  by  his 
regal  authority,  ib^     Encourages  the  magnificent  repair  of  St.  Paul's 
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cathedral,  29^.  Revives  monopolies,  296.  Enlarges  the  powers  of 
the  council  of  York,  and  court  of  flar-chamber,  297.  Renews  his 
father's  edi6l  for  recreations  on  Sunday,  299.  Takes  a  journey  10 
Scotland,  ih.  Levies  (hip-money  over  the  whole  kingdom,  301.  Ar- 
bitrary fentences  of  the  liar-chamber,  303 305.      Equips  a  fleet  to 

attack  the  Dutch  herring-filhery,  and  obtains  a  fum  for  licence  to  fi{h, 
306.  Stops  the  emigration  of  puritans  to  Ameiica,  308.  Trial  of  John. 
Hambden  for  refufmg  to  pay  Ihip-money,  313.  Rcafon  of  his  attach- 
ment to  church-auihority,  320.  Declares  a  general  refumption  of 
crown-lands  in  Scotland,  321.  Introduces  the  canons  and  liturgy  there, 
325.  Tumults  at  Edinburgh  on  this  account,  327.  Enforces  the 
liturgy  by  proclamation,  329,  Revolt  of  the  Scots,  and  the  covenant 
framed,  and  univerfally  fubfcribed,  330.  Sends  the  marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton to  treat  with  the  covenanters,  ib.  Frames  a  covenant  on  his  part, 
which  is  rejefted,  332.  Epifcopacy  abolilhed  in  Scotland  by  the  general 
aflembly,  334.  Refufes  the  propofal  of  a  neutrality  as  to  the  low  coun- 
tries, 335.  Sends  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  with  a  fleet  and  arm/ 
againfl:  the  Scots,  339.  Joins  an  army  under  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and 
marches  to  Berwick,  ib»  Receives  prcpofals  for  a  treaty  from  the  cove- 
nanters, ib.  His  refleflions  on  the  propofal,  340.  Concludes  an 
imprudent  pacification  with  them,  341.  How  induced  to  this  meafare, 
342,  Difbands  his  army,  344.  A flembles  a  fourth  parliament,  after  an 
interval  of  eleven  years,  345,  Lays  before  it  an  intercepted  It-tter  from 
the  Scots  malcontents  to  the  king  of  France,  ib.  Hi:  pleas  for  fupplies, 
346.  Defires  the  good  offices  of  the  peers  with  the  commons,  348. 
His  concefiions  to  the  commons,  349.  Difl'olves  the  parliament  ab- 
ruptly,   353,      His  arbitrary  proceedings  againfl:   obnoxious  members, 

354.  Publifhes  a  declaration  of  his  reafons  for  diflblving  the  parliament, 

355.  His  fchemes  for  fa pplying  himfelf  with  money,  356.  Prepares 
another  armament  againft  the  Scots,  357.  Names  commiflioners  to 
treat  with  the  Scots  at  Rippon,  358.  Summons  a  great  council  of  the 
peers  at  York,  359.  The  treaty  of  Rippon  adjourned  to  London,  360.. 
Promifes  the  earl  of  Strafford  prote61ion,  367.  Meeting  of  the  long 
parliament,  ib.  Impeachment  of  Strafford,  ib.  Of  Laud,  369.  Of 
Finch,  371.  Votes  of  the  commons  regarding  grievances,  372.  His 
obfervation  to  parliament  on  their  proceedings,  3S1.  Endeavours  to 
regain  confidence  by  complying  to  the  difpofition  of  parliamenr,  392. 
Receives  limited  grants  for  tonnage  and  poundage,  ib,  Pafies  the  adt 
for  trienni:'.!  parliaments,  393.  Changes  his  miniitry,  394,  Counter- 
figns  the  petition  of  the  army,  41 1.  Interpofes  with  the  lords  in  favour 
of  Strafford,  413.  Strafford's  letter  to  him,  414.  Gives  his  aflent  to 
Strafford's  attainder  by  commiflion,  ib,  Paffes  the  bill  for  not  pro- 
roguing, adjourning,  or  diffolving  the  parliament  without  their  own 
confent,  416.  Paffes  the  bill  for  abolifhing  the  high-ccmmiflion  courti 
and  l^ar-chamber,  420.  Goes  to  vifit  Scotland,  422.  A  committee  of 
both  ho'jfei  appointed  to  attend  him,  423.  Lav/s  paff^d  by  the  Scots 
parliament,  426.  Endeavours  to  conciliate  the  affeitions  of  the  Scots, 
428.  Is  obliged  by  the  Englilh  commons  to  reduce  the  Iriih  army,  451, 
Is  thwarted  in  his   intention   cf  fending  the  dilbandsd   men  into  the 
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Spanifh  feivlce,  432.     Sir  Phelim  O'Neale  forges  a  commillion  from  him 
for  the  Iridi  mafTacre,  443.     Communicates  his  intelligence  of  the  Irilh 
infurreftion  to  the  Scots  parliament,  ib.    Informs  the  Englilli  parliament 
of  it,  444.     Returns  to  London,  and  is  prefented  with  the  remonftrance 
and    petition   of  the  commons,   456.     Anfwers    the   remonftrance,  ih. 
Impeaches    lord   Kimbolton    and   five  commoners,    467,      Orders    the 
impeached   members  to  be  delivered   up,  514,     Goes  himfelf  to  the 
houfe  to  demand  them,  th.     Orders  a  common  council  of  London  to  be 
afTembledp  which  he  attends,  470.     His  treatment  by  the  Londoners, 
471.       Retires    to    Hampton-court,    472.      Remarks    on  his  conduct 
toward  parliament,  473.     Meiiagss   between   him  and  the  parliament, 
474.     Pafles  the  bills  fent  to  him,  477.     The  commons   prepare  to 
defend   their  meafures   by  arms,    478.     Evades  aflenting   to   the   bill 
appointing  the  lieutenants    of   counties   by   the  commons,    480.     His 
reply  to  their  felicitations  to  pafs  it,  482.     Removes  to  York,  484.     Is 
encouraged  by  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry,  485.     Refufes  to  pafs 
the  militia  bill,  and  ilTues  proclamations  againU  the  proceedings  of  the 
commons,  ib.     Anfwers  their  memorials  by  the  afTiflance  of  lord  Falk- 
land, 487.     Iflues   commiffions  of  array,  in  oppofition  to  the  militia, 
488.     Is  refufed  admittance  to  Hull,  489,     The  county  of  York  levies 
a  guard  for  him,  ib.     Receives  military  ftores  from  Holland,  490.     His 
anfwcr  to  the  propolitions  of  agreement,  fent  by  the  parliament,  497., 
Eredls  his  flandard  at  Nottingham,  493.     State  of  parties  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war,  494.     His  revenue  flopped  by  parliament, 
496.     Is    prevailed   upon   to  make  overtures  for  a    treaty,  499.     His 
declarations  before  his  army,  503.     Prince  Rupert  defeats  a  party  of 
EfTex's  army,   505.     Marches  fronfi  Shrewlbury  to  meet   Effex,    506, 
Battle   of  Edge-hill,    ib.     Takes  poflefTion  of  Oxford,  508.     Marches 
toward  London',  ib.     Receives   an   addrefs  from  the  parliament  for  a 
treaty,    ib»     Defeats   two  regiments  at  Brentford,    509,     Returns   to 
Oxford,  ib.     Demands  of  the  parliament  in  the  negociation  there,  510, 
Reading  taken  from  him  by  the  earl  of  EfTex,  512.     Cornwal  reduced  to 
obedience  to  him  by  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,   515.     His  generals  defeat  the 
parliament   commanders,    at  Bradoc-down   and    Straiton,  516.     Send* 
prince  Maurice  and  the  marquis  of  Hertford  into  the  weft,   qi8.     Lord 
Wilmot,  fent  with  cavalry  to   the  weft,  defeats  Sir  William  Waller  on 
Roundway-down,  519.     Receives  a  reinforcement   brought  over  by  the 
queen,  522.     Eriftol  taken  by  prince   Rupert,  ib.     Publifties   a  mani- 
fefto,  and  renews  his  proteftation,  524.     Joins  the  camp  at  Briftol,  ib, 
Befieges  Gloucefter,  525,     Raifes   the  iiege  on  the  approach  of  Eftex, 
531.     Battle  of  Newbury,   532.     Eftablifhes  a   garrifon   in    Reading, 
533.     Applies  to  Ireland  for  afllftance,  536.     His  reply  to  the  offer  of 
mediation  made  by  the   Scots  commiffioners,  538.     Orders  Ormond  to 
conclude  a  ceffation  with  the  Irifti  rebels,   546.     Receives  troops  from 
Ormond,  ib.     A  vindication  of  his  innocence  as  to  the  Irifii  rebellion, 
580.     Endeavours  to  form  a  parliament  at  Oxford,  in  oppofition  to  that 
at   London,    vii,     3.      Circulates  privy  feals  for  loans,   4.     Solicits  a 
treaty,  ib.     Declares  the  parliament  at  London  not  to  be  a  free  one,  or 
intitled  to  authority,  5.     Writes  to  the  parliament,  which  rejects  his 
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offers,  ih.  Prince  Rapert  is  defeated  at  Ma rllon-moor,  12.  York  and 
Newcaftle  taken  from  him,  14.  Appoints  Ruthven,  earl  of  Brentford, 
general  under  him,  19.  Routs  Sir  William  Waller  at  Cropredy- 
bridge,  16.  Reduces  EfTex's  army  in  the  weft,  ib.  Is  defeated  at 
Newbury,  17.  Makes  frefli  propofals  for  a  treaty,  30.  Sends  com- 
miffioners  to  Oxbridge,  31.  His  offers  with  regard  to  church  govern- 
jnent,  33.  His  offers  with  regard  ?o  the  militia,  31;.  The  licentioijs 
difpofition  and  pradices  of  his  troops,  54,  Relieves  Chefler,  55, 
Takes  Leicefter,  (;6.  Battle  of  Nafeby,  ^7.  is  d-rrfeated,  58,  His 
cabinet  of  letters  feized,  and  publifhed  by  the  parliament,  ib.  .  Recals 
prince  Rupert's  commifTion  on  the  lofs  of  Brillol,  61,  Is  again  defeated 
at  Chelter,  ib.  Retires  to  Oxford,  ib.  Lord  Afhley  defeated,  6^. 
His  fortitude  under  his  difafterp,  ib.  Is  refufed  a  featy  by  th-^  parlia- 
ment, 66.  His  commifTion  to  the  earl  of  Glamorgan  with  regard  to 
Ireland,  67.  Glamorgan's  conduct,  ib.  juRiii'S  himfelf  in  this  r.ffiir, 
ib.  Retires  from  Oxford,  and  puts  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  the  Scot? 
army  before  New/ark,  jt^,  is  put  under  a  guard  by  them,  ib  His 
treatment  by  the  preachers,  74.  Is  obliged  to  order  his  garrifons  to 
furrender,  ji^.  Receives  frefh  propofals  from  the  parliament  and  the 
Scots,  76.  Is  delivered  up  to  the  Englifh  commifTioners,  80,  Is  con- 
dueled  to  Holdenby,  ib»  Is  feized  by  cornet  Joyce,  and  conveyed  to 
the  army,  88.  The  indulgence  of  the  army  toward  him,  97,  The 
army  enters  into  treaty  with  him,  for  the  fettlement  of  the  nation,  99, 
His  offers  to  Cromwel  and  Ireton,  100.  Is  brought  by  the  army  to 
Hampton-court,  104.  His  confinement  increafed,  106.  Flies  to  the 
ifle  of  Wight,  107.  Entrufts  himfelf  to  Hamm.ond  the  governor,  who 
lodges  him  in  Carifbroke  caftle,  ib.  Negociates  again  with  the  parlia- 
ment, III.  The  parliament  votes  againfl  a'l  farther  treaty  with  him, 
113.  Is  clofely  confined,  114.  The  Scots  commiliioners  treat  with 
him  for  arming  Scotland  in  his  favour,  116.  A  fleet  in  the  river 
declares  for  him,  119.  Treats  with  commiffioners  of  the  parliament, 
fent  for  that  purpofe,  122.  The  points  debated  between  them,  ib.  Is 
again  feized  by  the  army,  and  confined  in  Hurii-caftle,  130.  Is 
brought  to  London  to  be  tried,  135.  His  trial  opened,  136,  His 
fpeech  againft  the  authority  of  the  court,  137.  Is  condemned,  139. 
Refledlions  on  this  event,  140.  His  behaviour  after  fentence,  142* 
His  execution,  144.  His  charadler,  146.  His  children,  152.  Inquiry 
into  the  authenticity  of  (he  Icon  Bajilikey  153.  Character  of  this  work, 
and,  its  fuppofed  influence  in  producing  the  reftoration  of  his  fon,  11^4. 
His  love  for  the  fine  art?,  341.  His  pictures  and  furniture  fold,  34.2, 
His  death,  how  firft  refolved  upon,  519.  Vindicated  from  the  charge 
of  infmcerity,  523. 
Charles,  prince  of  V^'ales,  fon  of  Charles  I.  is  fent  by  his  father,  general 
into  the  weft,  vii.  60.  Retires  over  to  Paris  to  his  mother,  63, 
Takes  command  of  a  fleet  which  declares  for  the  king,  119.  Is  pro- 
claimed king  by  the  Scots,  159,  Is  obliged  to  remove  from  Holland, 
172.  Defires  the  Scots  commifnoners  to  attend  him  at  Breda,  173, 
The  terms  propofed  to  him  there,  ib.  His  treatment  on  landing  in 
Scotland,  1S3.  The  declaration  he  is  forced  to  publifh,  184.  Is 
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oV'gei^  to  fign  twelve  articles  of  repentance,  iT^.     Goes  to  the  Scots 
can  p,  but  is  ordered  by  ihe  clergy  to  leave  it,   189.     Is   crowned  at 
Set  ne,   192.     Is  reproved  by  a  committee  of  miniileis  for  his  gallantries, 
193,     h  dete»^ed   in  an  attempt  to  efcape,  ib.     Is  permitted  to  join  the 
camp,    1 04.     Marches   into  England,   195,     Is  routed  by  Cromwel  at 
Worceller,    196.     Secretes  himfelf  at  Bofcobel,    197.     Travels   in   dif^ 
oulfe    to   Erillol,     19S,      Takes    refuge    with    colonel    Windham,    ib. 
Embarks  at  Shorehsm  in   Sufiex  for  Normandy,  200.     Encourages  an 
infurreftion  of  the  royalifts  agsinft  the  proteftor,    243.     Is   forced   to 
retire  from   France,   249.     Foims  a  league  wiih  Philip  of  Spain,  and 
keeps  a  court  at  Bruge  ,   278.     His  reception  by  the  French  and  Spanifh 
minifters  at  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,   306.     Sends  a  letter  to  Monk, 
311.      His  leiter  delivered  10  parliament,   327.     He  is  proclaimed,  328. 
Charles  il.  is  reilored  by  parliament,  vii.  32,^.     The  refpe<fl  fhewn  to  him 
by  foreign    powers   on    th:s   event,  329.     Lands  at  Dover,  33c.     His 
charader  and   perfcnal   qualifications,  349.     Forms   his  miniilry,   350. 
Settlement   of  the  flate,   31;  2.     The  late  king's  judges  ordered   to   fur- 
render,  on  exclufion  from  pardon,  353.     PaHes  an  ad  of  indemnity,  ib. 
His   revenue   fettled,   354.     Refiores  epifcopacy   and   the  liturgy,  362,  / 
His   resfons    for   reltoring    epifcopacy   in   Scotland,   366.     Reftores  the 
bifhops  to   their  feats  in  parliament,  372.     All  military  authority  fur- 
rendered  to  him,   37^.     The  regulation  of  corporations  granted  to  him, 
374.     His  motives  for  marryingr  Catharine  of    Portugal,    378.      Sells 
Dunkirk  to  the  French,  3H5.     ilTjes  the  declaration  of  indulgence,  387, 
Is   attached   to   the   catholic  reiigior,    388.      Becomes  difgnfled    witli 
Clarendon,   392.     is  ruled  by  his  miihefs  the  duchefs  of  Cleve'.arid,  ib. 
His  char  fler  and  conduct,   393.     Demand?,  and  obtains,  a  repeal  of  the 
triennial  afl,  395.     Sen-is  Sir  Robert  Holmes  tO' attack  the  Dutch  fet- ' 
tlements,   399.     Obtains  a  fum  from  the  city  of  London  for  the  Dutclv 
war,  400.    Declares  war  againft  the  United  Provinces,  402.    Endeavours 
to  engage  France  to  unite  againfl:  the  Dutch,  404.     Denmark  declares 
againll    him,    406.      PaGcs  the  five-mile    a<^,  407.      Makes   advances 
toward   a  peace  wiih  the  States,  417.     Treaty  of  Breda,  422,     Banifli- 
ment  of  Clarendon,  427.     Concludes  the  triple  alliance,   435.     Treaty 
of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  437.     Is  forced  to  pafs  the  bill  againft  tije  impor- 
tation of  Iriili  cattle,  448.     As  alio  the  aft   againfl:  conventicles,  4^6. 
Chnradler  of  his  cabal  miniftry,  4^8.     The  counfels  inllilled  into  him 
by,    461.     Is  prevailed  on   to  defert  his  triple  alliance,  and   to  league 
with  France,  by   his   flier  the  duchefs  of  Orleans,  464.     Is  influenced 
alf)  by  his   French    m  Ibefj,   the   duchefs  of  Portfmouth,  ib.     Pardons 
Blood  for  his  attempt  on  the  rej^alia,  and  promotes  him,   472.     Bellows 
a  peerage  and  the  treafurer's  flaff  on  Sir  Thomas  Clifl-brd,  for  his  expe- 
dient of  fhutiing  up  the  exchequer,  4-5.     A  fecond  dec.araiion  of  indul- 
gence, 476,     Sufpcnfion  of   the   navigation  ad,    477.     Maitial  law  re- 
vived, ib.     Declares  war  again U  the  Dutch,   478.     His  refledions  on 
the  fucceffes  of  Lewis  in  the  Low  Countries,  492.    His  demands  from  the 
States,    494.      His  fpeech    to   parliamrenr,    500.      His   declaration   of 
indulgence    oppofed   by    the  commons,    503.      Recals  the  declaration, 
504.      Prorogues   the   parliament,    512.      Aflcs  advice  of   parliament 

refpeding 
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rcTpe<5ling  making  peace  with  the  Dutch,  qij.  Peace  concluded,  iB, 
proof  of  his  entering  into  a  fcheme  for  reftoring  popery,  viii.  j,  note. 
Duplicity  of  his  condud  on  this  occafion,  ib.  Sir  William  Temple's  free 
remonftrance  to  him,  7.  Is  unable  to  obtain  a  iupply  for  taking  off  an- 
ticipations of  his  levenue,  15.  S'jpprefles  coffee  hoQles  by  proclamaiion, 
16.  Recalls  the  proclamation,  ih.  His  embarrafled  fituationat  the  time 
of  the  congi efs  ot  Nimeguen,  24.  His  fpeech  to  parliament,  25.  Is 
exhorted  by  parliament  to  guard  againll  the  growing  power  of  France,  27, 
Req-jefti  fupplies,  and  pledges  his  honour  for  the  proper  application  of 
them,  28,  Is  addrefled  by  the  parliament  to  form  an  alliance  with  tlie 
States  agiinft  France,  31.  Adjourns  the  parliament,  ib.  Secretly 
figns  a  tieaty  with  France,  and  obtains  a  penfion  from  that  court,  on 
promife  of  his  neutrality,  32.  Receives  the  prince  of  Orange  at  New- 
market, 33.  Concludes  a  marriage  between  him  and  the  princcfs  Mary, 
35,  Concerts  the  terms  of  peace  with  the  prince,  ib,  Seods  the  te'^ms 
to  Paris,  36.  His  inilruciions  to  Sir  William  Temple,  with  Temple's 
reply,  37.  Concludes  an  alliance  wirh  the  States,  to  oblige  France  to 
peace,  38.  The  parliament  ftill  diftruflful  of  him,  39.  Receives  a 
paflionate  addrefs  from  the  commons,  40.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  the 
States  to  oblige  Louis  to  an  immediate  evacuation  of  the  towns  in 
Flanders,  42.  His  conduft  in  regard  to  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  47. 
His  obfervation  on  the  complaints  made  of  Lauderdale's  adminiftration 
in  Scotland,  60.  Is  warned  of  a  popilh  plot,  63.  Publiihes  procla- 
mations for  the  difcovery  of  the  murderers  of  Sir  Kdmondbury  Godfrey, 
77,  His  fpeech  to  parliament,  ib.  Ridicules  the  popiili  plot  privately, 
83.  Protects  his  queen  from  the  accufation  of  Oates  and  Bedloe,  85, 
Refufes  to  pafs  the  militia  bill,  ib.  His  private  contract  with  Louis,  for 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  difcovered  by  Daaby's  letters,  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  86.  DifTolves  the  parliament  to  fcreen  Danby,  88.  Is 
obliged  to  fummon  a  parliament  again  for  money,  93.  Defires  his 
brother  to  retire  beyond  fea,  95.  Declares  the  illegitimacy  of  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  96.  Affjrts  the  prerogative  of  rejeding  the  fpeaker 
chofen  by  the  commons,  97.  The  pretenfion  compromifed,  7,^.  AiTerts 
his  intention  of  pro^eding  Danby  againft  the  refentment  of  the  commons, 
98.  Chufes  a  new  council  by  the  advice  of  Sir  William  Temple,  ici. 
A  lift  of  the  new  council,  102,  Propofcs  to  parliament,  limifdtions  on 
a  popilh  fucceflbr  to  the  crown,  103.  Habeas  corpus  ad  paiFed,  107. 
The  parliament  takes  advantage  of  his  necelTities,  ib.  Prorogues,  and 
after  diflblves  the  parliament,  iio.  The  popularity  of  his  behaviour, 
12  r.  Is  prevailed  on  by  the  duke  of  York  to  deprive  Monmouth  of  his 
command,  and  fend  him  abroad,  122.  Is  llrongly  petitioned  for  a  par- 
liament, 125.  His  rprei-h  to  the  new  parliamenc,  129.  Evadc-s  pailing 
a  repeal  of  the  thirty-hh-h  of  Elizabeth,  14S.  Diffolves  the  parliament, 
and  fummons  another  to  meet  at  Gxtord.  149.  His  fpeech  ro  the  new 
parliament,  ico.  Diffolves  it,  154,  Perlecutes  the  difTenters,  175. 
JlTues  a  writ  of  quo  ^joarranto  againil:  the  city  of  Louden,  178.  Con- 
ditions on  which  he  reilored  the  charter,  i8i.  Makes  profit  bv  the  fur- 
render  of  corporation  charters,  ib.  How  he  efcaped  the  Rye-houfe 
plot,  186.  His  mocives  for  not  fparin^  lord  Rufiel,  193.  Marries  the 
lady  Anne  topiince  George  of  Denmark,  204..     Pariiculars  of  a  private 
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agreement  between  him  and  Lewis  XIV.  207,  note.  Is  conjeftured  tohai'e 
intendtd  an  alteration  of  his  political  meafures,  208.  Dies,  209.  His 
private  charader,  210.  His  political  character,  2ii»  Compared  with 
the  emperor  Tibeiius,  213.  The  royal  fociety  inflituied  by  him,  332, 
Why  unable  to  encourage  literary  merit,  333, 

Charles,  the  fimple,  king  of  France,  refigns  Neuflria  to  Rollo  the  Dane, 
and  gives  him  his  daughter,  i.  138. 

«  ,  the  fair,  king  of  France,  the  grounds  of  his  difpute  with  Edtvard 

If.  of  England,  ii.  350.  Secretly  countenances  the  confpiracy  of  his 
fifter  queen  ifabelia,  againfi  Edward,  352. 

',  dauphin  of  France,  is  feduced  by  Charles,  king  of  Navarre,  ii. 


450.  Repents,  and  betrays  Charles  into  the  hands  of  his  father  John, 
45  [.  His  government  renounced  on  his  father's  captivity,  and  all  affairs 
thrown  into  confufion,  462,  Rejeds  the  dilhonoarable  treaty  concluded 
by  his  father  at  London,  465.  His  prudent  difpoiition  on  Edward's 
invsiion,  ib.  Succeeds  to  the  crown  on  his  father's  death,  472.  The 
firll  ads  of  his  reign,  ib.  Acknowledges  the  young  count  de  Mountfort, 
duke  of  Britanny,  473.  Is  engaged  by  the  count  de  Tranilamare  to 
'invade  Peter,  king  of  Callile,  475.  Summons  prince  Edward  to  Paris, 
480.     Invades  the  Englifh  provinces  in  France,  481. 

VL  of  France,  his  fituation  compared  with  that  of  Richard  II.  of 


England,  iii.  92.  Diforders  the  kingdom  became  fubjed  to,  from  the 
devolving  of  the  regal  power  on  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  on 
his  infanity,  93.     Sqq  France,  Burgundy,  and  Orleans,     Dies,   118. 

VII.  of  France,  his  charader,  and  fituation  at  the  death  of  his 


father,  iii.  125,  His  diftrefTed  fituation  after  the  battle  of  VerneuiJ, 
132.  How  recovered  from  his  defpair  on  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  141. 
Determines,  on  the  fuccefs  of  Joan  D'Arc,  to  take  the  field,  151, 
Marches  into  Rheims,  and  is  crowned  there,  ib.  His  volunteer  army 
difbands,  153.  Makes  peace  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy  at  Arras,  161. 
His  advantages  in  the  war  with  the  Englifh,  165,  Concludes  a  truce 
with  the  Englifh,  i6g.  His  prudent  employment  of  this  interval,  175, 
Renews  the  war,  176,  Takes  Rouen,  and  recovers  the  province  of 
Normandy,   177,     Recovers  Guienne,  ib.  '  Dies,   223. 

VII 1.  king  of  France,  encourages  the  Flemings  in  their  oppofltion 


to  his  father-tin-law  Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans,  iii.  334.  Invades 
Britanny  by  invitation  of  the  barons,  336.  Marries  the  dutchefs  of 
Britanny,  349.  Returns  the  daughter  of  Maximilian,  to  whom  he  had 
been  contracted,  ib.  Makes  peace  with  Spain,  and  his  ceflions  to  that 
court,  35^4.  Receives  Perkin  Warbec,  and  patronizes  him,  358, 
Invades  Italy,  368. 

IX.  of  France,  his  mother  Catherine  de  Medicis  appointed  regent 


during  his  minority,  v.  42.  See  Medicis,  League  of  Bayonne  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  Hugonots,  93.  Is  forced  to  an  accommodation  with 
the  prince  of  Conde,  186.  Concludes  a  fecond  accommodation  with  the 
p^oteftants,  188.  His  diflimulation  toward  the  proteftant  leaders,  204, 
Marries  his  fifter  to  the  prince  of  Navarre,  205.  Orders  the  poifoning 
ot  the  queen  of  Navarre,  ib.  MafTacre  of  Pari?,  ib.  The  maflacre  of 
the  Hugonots  extended  to  the  provinces,  206,  Extorts  a  recantation  of 
the  proteftant  religion  from  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  and  prince 
I  of 
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of  Conde,  ih.     Calumniates  the  proteftants  at  foreign  courts,  to  pa'Iiate 
thefe  barbarities,  ib.     His  death  and  charadler,   210. 

CharleSy  grandfon  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  fucceeds  him  in  the  kingdom 
of  Spain,  iv,  12.     Ischofen  emperor  of  Germany,   18. 

V.  emperor  of  Germany,  his  charadler  compared  with  that  of  his 

competitor  Francis  I.  of  France,  iv.  19.  His  extenfive  dominions, 
ib.  Motives  of  his  vifit  to  Henry  V'lll.  21.  Pays  his  court  to  cardinal 
Wolfey,  ib,  A  fecond  interview  between  him  and  Henry,  at  Grave- 
lines,  24.  His  grants  to  Wolley,  2;.  Makes  war  againfl  France,  ib^ 
His  exorbitant  demands  from  Francis,  26.  Concludes  an  alliince  with 
the  pope  and  Henry,  againfl;  Franci%  ib.  Comes  over  again  to  Eng- 
land, ^o.  Renews  his  court  to  Wolfey,  ib,  Js  inftalled  knight  of  the 
garter,  tb»  The  duke  of  Bourbon  revolts  againft  Fiancis,  and  enters 
his  fervice,  50.  Invades  France,  and  takes  Fontarabia,  52.  A  rew 
treaty  between  him  and  Henry  for  the  invafion  of  France,  54,  Invades 
Provence,  55.  Battle  of  Pavia,  and  captivity  of  Francis,  57.  His 
hypocrify  on  this  occafion,  58.  His  exorbitant  demands  for  the  ranfom 
of  Francis,  64.  Carries  Francis  to  Madrid,  65.  Vifits  him,  ib. 
Reftores  Francis  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  66.  His  hypocrify  on  the 
news  of  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  imperial  troops,  7c.  V\/ar  declared 
againft  him  by  Fraiice  and  England,  73.  Challenges  Francis  to  fingle 
combat,  ib.  Intimidates  the  pope,  82,  Peace  of  Cambray  v/ith 
Francis,  98.  Sultan  Solyman  conquers  Hungary,  and  befieges  Vienna, 
99.  Makes  aovances  toward  an  accommodation  with  Henry,  143. 
His  unfuccefsful  invafion  of  France,  145.  Concludes  a  truce  with 
Francis  for  ten  years,  176,  Afks  of  Francis  permiflion  to  pafs  through 
France  to  the  Nethjcrlands,  203.  Is  honourably  received  and  conducted 
through,  204.  His  ungrateful  infincerity  toward  Francis,  21 1.  Irri- 
tates Henry  againft  Francis,  and  concludes  an  alliance  with  him,  ih„ 
236.  His  remark  on  Henry's  fuppreftion  of  the  monafteiies,  237, 
Reduces  the  dutchy  of  Cleves,  239.  Befieges  Landrecy,  ib.  Is  forced 
to  abandon  the  fiege,  240.  Invades  France  in  concert  with  Henry, 
245.  Takes  St.  Difier,  247.  Concludes  a  feparate  peace  with  Fr^:ncis, 
ib.  His  conduct  rela,ting  to  the  council  of  Trent,  294.  His  arttul  and 
treacherous  behaviour  toward  the  princes  of  the  proteRant  league,  ib. 
His  reafons  for  declining  an  alliance  with  the  protedor  Somerfet  on  the 
part  of  Edward  Vf.  334.  Is  reduced  to  grant  an  equitable  peace  to  the 
proteftants,  by  Maurice,  ele£lor  of  Saxony,  382.  Makes  an  unfuccefs- 
ful attempt  on  Metz,  ib,  Propoles  his  fon  Philip  as  a  huPoand  to  queen 
Mary  of  England,  383.  His  reafons  for  flopping  cardinal  Pole  on  bis 
journey  to  England,  384.  Sends  over  a  large  fum  to  bribe  the  Englifh 
parliament,  394.  Inftrufls  cardinal  Pole  to  exhort  Mary  to  moderationi 
toward  her  proteftant  fubjeds,  41  r.  Refigns  all  his  hereditary  dominions 
to  his  fon  Philip,  425.  Retires  to  a  mcnaftery  in  Eftremadura,  ib. 
His  employment  in  his  retreat,  426.  His  characler,  compared  wit^  tnat 
of  pope  Paul  IV.  427. 

king  of  Navarre,   fome   account   of,  and  his  character,  ii.  449. 


Procures  Charles   de  la  Cerda,  conftable  of  France,  to  be  afiallinated, 
and  his   behaviour   on  that  occafion,    450,     John,   king   of  France, 
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purcKafes  a  peace  with  him,  ih.  Seduces  the  dauphin,  Charles,  who 
betrays  him  into  the  hands  of  his  father,  451,  Js  thrown  into  prifon, 
ib.     E  Tea  pes,  464. 

Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  his  fuccefs  in  the  north,  vii.  246.  Befieges  Copen- 
hagen, but  is  forced  to  defift,  by  an  Engliih  and  Dutch  fl.-et:,    304. 

.  de  Blois,  marries  the  niece  of  John  ill.  duke  of  Britanny,  and  is 

acknowledged  fucceiTor  to  that  duchy,  ii.  416.  Befieges  the  countefs  de 
Mountfort  in  Hennebonne.  4)8,  is  forced  to  raife  the  fiege  by  the 
arrival  of  fuccours  from  England,  420.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  the 
countefs  de  Mountfort,  438.     Is  (lain  in  Britanny,  473, 

Charmouth,  battle  there  between  the  Englifh  and  Danes,  i.  68. 

Charter  of  liberties  granted  to  the  Engiiih  by  Henry  I.  i.  314.  Review 
of  this  charter,  317.  Renewed  by  Srenhen,  and  confirmed  by 
Henry,  ii.  780  The  great  charter,  called  Magna  Charta^  grai  ted  by 
John,  84.  The  principal  heads  of  this  charter,  85.  Remarks 
upon  it,  87.  14!.  Securities  for  the  fulfilment  of  it,  89.  A 
new  one  granted  by  Henry  III.  146.  The  difrVrences  between  this 
charter,  and  the  Magna  Charta  of  John,  ib*  A  confirmation  of  it  by 
Henrv,  147.  A  charter  of  forefts  granted  by  him,  ib.  The  great 
charter  renewed  and  confirmed  by  a  parliarriCnt  at  Oxford,  I55.  A 
folemn  confirrr.aticn  of  the  great  charter  by  Henry,  179.  The  two 
charteis  confirmed  by  parliament  at  home,  and  by  Edward  I.  in  Flan- 
ders, 292.  Are  confirmed  by  him  in  the  fullell:  manner  on  his  return, 
with  fa  (her  fecurities,  ib.  A  free  and  full  confirmation  of  them  by 
Edward  I.  294.  Above  twenty  parliamentary  confirmations  of  the  great 
chart  r,  granted  by  Edward  III    48S. 

Chartres,  the  city  of,  befieged  by  the  prince  of  Conde,  v,  186. 

Chateau  Gaillard  on  the  frontier  of  Normandy,  defcribed,  ii.  51.  Is 
befieged  and  taken  by  Philip  of  France,   52. 

Chatelrault  the  earl  of  Arran,  created  duke  of,  iv.  3 12.  Rcfigns  his 
a'^ihoMtv  as  regent  of  Scotland,  to  the  queen  dowager,  439.  Interpofes 
and  eiFecls  an  accommodation  between  the  queen  regent  and  the  Congre^ 
gatton  of  the  Lord,  v,  31.  Joins  the  Congregation^  ih.  Is  difcontented 
at  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  the  lord  Darnley,  89.  Enters  into  a  con- 
fpiracy  againll  IVI  :ry  at  Siirhng,  90.  Is  forced  to  take  refuge  in  England, 
01.  Is  pardoned  on  c '•ndition  of  reciring  to  Frasce,  92,  Arrives  in 
London  du.'ing  the  conference  at  York,  but  is  detained  by  Elizabeth  till 
Murray's  return,  145.  Lays  down  his  arms  on  the  de:e£tion  of  Norfolk's 
confpiracy,   203. 

Chauntry.    what,  iv.  2:2,   note. 

Cheringion,   battle  there,  between  Waller  and  Kopton,  vii.  8. 

Chcftery  when  firit  erected  into  a  bi'hopric,  iv.  183. 

Child^  Sir  Jofiah,  his  account  of  the  grea:  inci eafe  of  wealth  after  the 
refloration,  viii    32c. 

Chin;alry,  the  pafTr^n  for,  when  firft  in'roJuced  among  the  Engl!(h,'ii. 
i40.  The  romantic  principles  of,  deduced,  ib.  How  improved  during 
tne  times  of  the  crufude?,    141, 

Chrijl  church,  Oxford,  hillory  of  its  firll  foundation,  iv.  279. 

i^bnjiianityy  its  firil  introduillioa  among  the  Anglo  Saxons,  i.  30, 
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Church,  the  power  of  in  the  times  of  the  Anglo-Norman  king%  il.   139. 

The  authority  of  detached  from   the  Rate,  by  the  ill-judged  policy  of 

William  the  Conqueror,  ib.     Ertimate  of  its  revenues  in  the    reign  of 

Henry  IV.  iii.  81,     Propofal  formed  by  the  commons  to  convert  them  to 

civil  purpofe?,  ib.     For  its   reformarion   from   popery,  fee  Refcrfnation. 

An  examination   of  its  principles   of  reformation,  v.   149.     Refle(ftions 

on  the  revolution  of  its  dodrines  concerning  the  abfolute  decrees  of  God, 

vi.   166, 
Churchilly  captain,  diftinguifhes   himfelf  in   the  French  army   againft   the 

Imperialilh,  viii,   18.     Joins  the  prince  of  Orange,  on   his  invafion  of 

Englatid,  295. 
Circuits,  by  itinerant  juftices,  eftablifhed  by  Henry  II.  i.  450. 
Cities  in  England,  the  ftote  of,  at   the  time  of  the  Norman  conqueft,  i. 
.   2og.      See  Corporatiotis. 
Ci'vil  laws,  a  view  of  the  Hate  of,  as  modelled  by  the  Anglo-Norman 

kings,  ii.    140. 
Civil  fociety,    the  advantages  of,    in   comparifon  of  barbarous   ages,  i. 

222. 
Claims,  a  court  of,  erefled,  for  the  di^ifion  of  lands  in  Ireland,  vii,  446. 
Qlanricarde.  earl  of,  forms  a  combination   among  the   Lilh  catholic-,  and 

drives  the  nuncio  Rinuccini  out  of  the  ifland,  vii.    163.     Invites  Ormond 

back  from  France,  ib.    Is  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  parliament,  retire>, 

and  dies,  207. 
Clarence,  Lionel  duke  of,  fecond  fon  of  Edward  III.  a  brief  view  of  his 

1  fe,   li.  486. 
-^ ,  Thomas  duke  of,  fon  of  Henry  IV.  iii.  83.     Attends  his  brother 

Henry  V.  to  France,   110.     Defeated  and  {lain  at  the  battle  of  Bauge, 

114. 

',  George  duke  of,  fecond  brother  to  Edward  iV.  leagues  with  the 


earl  of  Warwic,  iii.  230.  Marries  his  dauphte--,  ib.  ^.^onfufed  ac- 
counts  of  their  fubfequent  operations,  234.  Raifis  men  in  conjundion 
with  Warwic,  hut  defpairing  of  fuccef  dilb::nd3  them,  and  flies  to 
France,  236.  Secretly  reconciled  to  his  brother  Edward,  239.  Defercs 
with  his  forces  from  Warwic,  249.  Hindered  from  marrying  the 
heirefs  of  Burgundy,  by  his  brother  Edward,  2(0  Profecution  and 
execution  of  two  of  his  friends,  Burdet  anc  Stacy,  261.  Confined  and 
tried  for  his  refledlions  on  thefe  proceedinp,s,  262.  Drowned  in  a  butt 
ofmalmfey,  263.  Refleclions  on  the  unfortunate  fates  of  his  children, 
ib. 

Clarendon,  fummary   of  the  conftirutions   of,   i.   393,     Subfcribed   by  the 
bi(hops,  39^.     Abrogated  by  pope  Alexander,  396. 

rrr,  Hyde  earl  of,  and  chancellor,  his  character  as  an  hifloriai-),  vii, 

347.  Perfuades  Charles  II.  to  difband  the  republican  army,  360.  His 
chara<^er  and  influence  with  the  king,  ib.,  His  daughter  married  to  the 
duke  of  York,  361.  Is  impeached  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  by  the  eajl  of 
Biiltol,  392.  Caufes  of  the  decline  of  his  credit  with  the  kine,  ib. 
The  caufes  of  his  fall  inquired  into,  423.  The  great  fcal  taken  from 
him,  425.  Is  impeached  by  the  commons,  ib,  530.  Retires  to  Calais, 
and  writes  from  thence  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  426.     Is  bamlhed,  and 
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eC'iVipo-fes  his  hiflory  of  the  civil  wars,  427.     Review  of  his  life"  and  con- 
ciuct,  ib. 

Ciayp-le<  Mrs.  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwel!,  her  charadler  and  death,  vii, 
283. 

Clemen^.  V^  pope,  the  order  of  knights  templars  abolifhed  by  him,  ii» 
564. 

^ .  VII.  of'  the  family   of  Medicis,  ele(ned   to  the  papacy,  iv.  48. 

Grants  to  Wolfey  the  iefj^antine  commiirion  for  life,  49.  Gives  Francis 
i.  of  France:  a  diipenfation  from  fulfilling  ihe  treaty  of  IViaurid,  68. 
Koroe  fac|c^-d  by  the  imperial  troops,  and  himfelf  taken  priloncr,  69, 
is  applied  to  by  Henry  Vlli.  for  a  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragon, 
79.  Cauies  of  hrs  hcfuafion  in  that  affair,  Sf.  His  charader,  82.  Is 
.  inlimidatcd  oy  the  emperor,  ih.  Grants  a  coramilTion  to  Campeggio  and 
Wojffy,  to  try  t.ie  king's  marri;gp,  S5.  Evokes  the  caufe  to  Rome, 
91.  Receive^  queen  Cathiiiine's  appeal,  1 10.  is  infligated  b-/  the  con- 
clave to  proceed  to  e><l:remities  againll  Henry,  but  oniy  threatens  him, 
..  114..  Is  dugufted  v/Jth  Cha:i*:s,  and  leagues  with  Francis,  ib.  Motives 
which  prevei.;.cd  an  'accommodat  on  with  Henry,  ii;;.  Pronounces  len- 
tence  ogainft  Henry  precipitately,  which  he  afterwards  repents,  116. 
His  authority  renounced  by  the  Engbfh  convocation  and  parliament,  119, 
Dies,   i  40. 

— ,  prince,  of  Bavaria,  is  chofen  cledor  of  Cologne,  viii.  286, 

■= -.^  Jaques,  aiTaiTinates  Henry  III.  of  France,   v,  3C7. 

Chmentines  and  Urbaiiifts,  the  fource  of  thofe  dsllindions,  iii.  ^7, 

Clergy,  review  of  the  ufurpations  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  If.  i.  382, 
Their  artifices  to  obfain  money,  390.  Claim  an  exemption  from  the 
civil  magiftrate,  ib,  Enormities  committed  by,  ib.  How  ihey  evaded 
the  celibacy  enjoined  them,  ii.  64.     Reflexions  on  their  cafe,  ib.     By 

:  what  tiiles  they  obtained  feats  in  the  antient  feudal  parliaments,  114, 
Of  ufe  as  mediators  in  difputes  between  the  kings  and  their  barons,  157, 
Italian,  an  eflim.ate  of  the  value  of  their  benefices  in  England,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  170.  Deprived  of  all  protedion 
from  the  lawF,  by  Edward.  L  on  their  refufal  to  grant  him  fupplies,  286. 
The  bad  cncum Dances  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  thi?  excluiion,  ib. 
Are  reduced  to  compliance,  287.  A  view  of  the  fupplies  granted  by, 
to  Edward  I.  323.  Why  affiduous  in  promoting  the  ftudy  and  obferv- 
ance  of  civil  law,  iii.  299,  Not  to  beg  without  a  licenfe,  at  the  time  of 
Henry  Vll,  403.  All  obliged  to  take  ihe  oath  of  fupremacy,  by  ad  of 
Eh'zabeth's  parliament,  v.  76.  Their  difpofition  toward  Romi(h  cere- 
monies and  church  authority,  under  the  countenance  of  bi(hop  Laud,  vi, 
292.  The  right  of  taxing  their  revenues  refigned  to  parliament,  vii, 
4.01.  Parochial,  obtain  the  right  of  voting  at  eledions,  402.  See 
Church,  ana  Bfjhops. 

•f— ,  reformed  m   Scotland,   their  grofs  behaviour  to  Mary,  on  her 

arrival  in  Scotland,  v.  49,  Are  ruled  in  this,  by  John  Knox,  ib.  The 
real  caufe  of  their  ill  humour,  54.  See  Knoxy  Reformation,  AJfembly^ 
Congregation  of  the  Lord,  Ecclefiafical  Commiffion,  and  Scotland. 

of  the  church  ot    Rome,  taeir  .uitnority  and    union   dangerous  to 


the  civil  magiftrate,  iv.  32,     But  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  in 

fome 
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fome  meafure  owing  to  them,  33.  See  Indulgences^  Luther ^  and  V.e- 
formition, 

Clermont,  a  council  called  there  by  pope  Martin  II,  to  refolve  on  a  holy 
war,  i.   29^. 

Cleves.     See  Anne  of. 

Cle-velandf  dutchefs  of,  miflrefs  to  Charles  II,  her  charafler  and  influence 
over  the  king,  vii.   392, 

Clifford,  Sir  Robert,  engages  in  theimpoRure  of  Perkin  Warbec,  iii.  359, 
i^revailed  on  by  Henry  VII.  to  betray  his  fecrets,  and  be  his  fpy  upon 
him,  361.  Returns  to  England,  and  accufes  Sir  William  Stanley  as  an 
accomplice,  362. 

■  ,  Sir  Thomas,  one  of  the  cabal,  his  charafter,  vii.  460.     Obtains 

a  peerage  and  the  treafurer's  ftaff,  for  the  hint  of  fhutting  up  the  exche- 
quer, 475.     Is  excluded  by  the  teft  ad,  512. 

Clinton,  lord,  commands  queen  Mary's  fleet  for  a  defcent  on  the  coafls  of 
Britanny,  iv.  443.  Lands  at  Conquet,  but  is  drove  off,  ib.  Is  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commifiioners  to  inquire  into  the  condudl  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  v.    139. 

Coaches.,  when  firll  introduced  into  England,  v.  483, 

Coal,  when  firll  dug  in  England,  ii.   230. 

Coats  of  arms,  when  they  firft  came  into  vogue,  ij.    140. 

Cobbet,  one  of  the  king's  judges,  is  feized  in  Holland,  brought  home,  and 
executed,  vii,   380. 

■Qohham,  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  lord,  his  charafter  a^  head  of  the  Lollard?,  iii, 
89.  Singled  out  as  a  victim  by  Arundel  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  ih. 
Conference  between  him  and  the  king,  ib.  Condemned,  ib.  Efcapes, 
ib.     Confpires  againft  the  king,  co.     Taken  and  executed,  ib. 

— i ,  lord,  condemned   but  pardoned  for  a  confpiracy  againlt  James  I. 

vi,  9.     His  inconildent  accufation  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,   10. 

Coffee-houfes,  a  proclamation  for  the  fappreilion  of,  viii.  16.  The  procla- 
mation fupprefled,  ib. 

Coin,  S'.vedifh  bullion  imported,  and  good  money  coined,  iv,  350.  Is 
regulated  by  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  59.  Amount  of,  from  1^99  to  1619, 
vi.  1-85.  Amount  of,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  and  the  fucceedmg 
commonwealth,  vii,  340.     Great  increafe  of,  after  the  refloration,  viii, 

329-  . 
Coke,  Sir  Edward,  a  curious  pafl!age  from,  his  inftitutes,  relating  to  the  fup- 

preflion  of  the  monafteries,  iv.  456.     Queen  Elizabeth's  haughty  treat- 
ment of  him  when  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  v.   363.     His  fe- 
vere  treatment  of  the  earl  of  Eflex,  414.     Grofsly  abufes  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh on  his  trial,  vi.   10.     Is  ordered  by  James  to  profecute  the  murder- 
ers of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  77. 
Colchejier,  is  forced  to  capitulate  to  Fairfax  and  Ireton,  vii.   \2%, 
Coleman,  is  arrelted,  and   his  papers  feized,  on  account  of  the  popifh  plot 
viii.  70.     Difcoveries  made  by  his  letters,  ib     Is  tried  and  executed,  90. 
Coligni,  admiral,  makes  an   uniuccefsful   attempt   on   Boulogne,  iv.   3^3. 
JDefendsSt.  Quintin  againft  the  Spaniih  army,  434.     The  town  taken,  ib 

Forms 
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Forms  a  fcheme  for  the  taking  of  Calais,  which  is  executed  by  the  duke 
ofGuife,  435.  Declares  in  favour  of  the  protellants  in  France,  v,  41, 
Commands  the  proteftant  forces  after  the  batile  of  Dreux,  -72,  Obtains 
fupplies  from  queen  Elizabeth,  73.  His  progrefs  in  N...,mandy,  77.  Is 
apprifed  of  the  league  of  Bayonne  againft  the  proteftants,  and  concerts  a 
fcheme  to  fruftrate  it,  185.  Battle  of  St.  PprnJs,  186.  Collefts  the 
proteftant  forces  after  the  defeat  of  Jarnac,  and  beileges  Poidicrs,  187. 
Js  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Arjou  at  Montcontour,  188.  Is  deceived  by 
the  diffimulation  of  Charles,  204,  Is  wounded  by  an  afTaflin,  205.  Is 
killed  in  the  mafTacre  of  Paris,  th, 

Colingbourney  William,  execu Led  for  a  diftich  againft  Richard  III.  iii.'  290. 

College,  a  joiner,  his  extraordinary  trial,  and  execution,  viii.   159. 

Colonies  fettled  by  the  Englifh  in  America,  vi.  186.  See  America,  Are 
peopled  by  the  reftraints  impofed  on  diiTenters,  viii.  328.  Their  char- 
ters recalled  by  James  II.  330. 

Colonnay  Profper,  the  Spanifh  general,  defends  Milan  againft  the  French 
iuvafion  under  the  admiral  Bonnivet,  iv.   53. 

ColumbuSy  Chriftopher,  his  firft  voyage  for  difcovery  of  the  vveffern  world, 
iii.  404.  Sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  England  to  make  his  propo- 
fals  to  Henry  VI 1.  40  5.  How  Henry  was  deprived  of  the  honour  of  the 
difcovery  of  America,  ib. 

Combat^  fingle,  trial  by,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  lawf,  how  infiituted,  i.  323. 
ii.   140. 

Commerce^  a  view  of  the  ftate  of,  during  the  Anglo-Norman  kino;s,  ii.  137. 
Remarks  on  the  ftate  of,  during  the  reit^n  of  Henry  IIF.  224.  Induftry 
and  ftate  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  494.  State  of,  during  the 
rejgn  of  Henry  IV.  iii.  84.  Regulations  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
401.  Great  extenfion  of,  in  this  reign,  404.  The  privileges  of  the 
merchants  of  the  ftill-yard  taken  away,  iv.  349.  A  treaty  of,  made 
with  Guftavus  Ericfon,  ib.  State  of,  during  the  time  of  queen  Mary, 
447.  The  great  oppiefiion  of,  by  the  enormous  grants  of  monopolies  by 
queen  Mary,  v,  439,  State  of,  during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
477.  Eftablifhment  of  the  Ealr-India  company,  ib.  1  rade  with  Muf- 
covy  opened,  ib,  Turkey  company  ereded,  479.  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  James  I.  almoft  wholly  monopolifed  by  exclufive  companies, 
vi.  23.  A  decay  of  fhipping  occaftoned  by  this  evil,,  24.  Amount 
of  the  cuftoms  in  this  reign,  51.  State  of,  during  this  reign,  iSo.  Ex- 
ports and  import?,  185,  State  of,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I  and 
the  fucceeding  commonwealth,  vii.  339.  Great  increale  of,  after  the 
reftoration,  viii.  328. 

Comm-JJion^  ecclefiaftical,  or  high,  fee  High  commiflion  court. 

Committee  of  fafety,  formed  by  the  ofiicers  after  the  expulfion  of  the  long  or 
rump  parliament,  vii.  304,     Negociates  with  general  Monk,  31 !. 

CommociitieSy  prices  of,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  ii.  36.  Remarks  on  the 
price  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  ii.  497,  note. 

Common  prayer  hook^  compofed  by  a  committee  of  biftiops  and  divines, 
IV.  320.     In  what  refpeds  it  diffeicd  fiom  the  old  mafs-book,  321. 
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Is  revifed,  348.  Is  authorized  by  the  parliament,  354,  See  Liturgy^ 
and  Reformation, 
Commons  J  the  firft  efforts  towards  fending  reprefentatives  of,  to  parliament,  ii. 
184.  Begin  to  aflemble  feparate  from  the  peers,  188.  Remonllrate 
a^-ainfl:  the  delays  of  the  council  of  barons,  ib.  Appeal  to  prince  Ed- 
ward, ih.  The  houfe  of,  regularly  formed  by  the  earl  of  Leicelier,  with 
the  admiflion  of  members  from  boroughs,  210.  Farther  regulations  with 
refpedt  to  the  reprefentatives  of  counties,  271,  The  real  epoch  of  the 
houfe  of,  272.  The  eledion  of  reprefentatives  confidered  as  a  hardihip 
both  by  them  and  their  conftituents,  275.  The  gradual  increafe  of  their 
influence  on  government,  276,  Refufe  granting  fup plies  for  the  expedi- 
tion of  Edward  111.  againfl:  France,  400.  The  confequence  they  arrive 
to,  in  his  reign,  487.  Lawyers  frequently  excluded  the  houfe  at  this 
time,  /^.  Chufe  a  fpeaker  for  the  firft  time,  iii.  3.  Petition  the  lords 
to  appoint  a  council,  &c.  during  the  minority  of  Richard  II.  tb.  Peti- 
tion Richard  II.  againft  the  confederacies  of  the  barons,  ib,  447.  Im- 
peach Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  15.  Their  proceedings 
againft  Richard's  miniftry,  20.  Their  compliance  to  the  king  on  the 
crufhing  of  Glouceiler's  fadion,  30,  449,  Impeach  Fitz  Allan,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  31.  Petition  for  an  aft  to  check  the  clergy  ia 
eluding  the  mortmain  aft,  56.  Their  importance  greatly  increafed,  78, 
Infill  on  an  anfwer  to  their  petitions,  before  they  make  any  grams,  ib. 
Other  afts  of  refolution  by  them,  ib,  Oppofe  Henry  IV,  in  his  attempt 
to  exclude  females  from  fucceffion  to  the  crown,  80.  Advife  the  king 
to  feize  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  ib.  Scheme  formed  by  them, 
from  an  eftimate  of  the  ecclefiaftical  revenues,  81,  Apply  for  a  mitiga- 
tion of  the  ilaiutes  againft  Lollards,  ib.  Impeachment  of  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  185.  A  fecond,  187.  Temper  of  the  houfe  which  met  on 
the  afTertion  of  the  duke  of  York's  pretenfions,  196.  Addrefs  the 
king  to  remove  certain  peers  from  his  prefence,  ib.  Their  fpirit  of  op- 
pofition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  church  of  Rome,  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VL  214.  Petition  for  the  execution  of  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence, brother  to  Edward  IV.  262.  Their  grants  to  Henry  Vill,  at  the 
inftance  of  cardinal  VVolfey,  and  their  fpeaker  Sir  Thomas  More,  iv.  47, 
The  arbitrary  fpeech  of  Henry  to  Edward  Montague,  a  member,  451. 
Thomas  Cromwell,  a  member,  warmly  defends  his  patron  cardinal 
Wolfey,  againft  the  charge  of  the  peers,  94.  Pafs  feveral  bills  to  re- 
train the  impofitions  of  the  clergy,  9;.  Extraordinary  fpeech  of  a 
member  on  the  fubjcft  of  religion,  96,  Complain  to  the  kmg  of  the 
refleftions  caft  on  them  by  Fiftier  bifliop  of  Rochefter,  97.  Grant  the 
king  a  difcharge  of  his  debts,  ib.  Petition  for  indemnity  from  the  fta- 
tute  of  pro^^ifors,  107.  Prefer  a  complaint  to  the  king  againft  the  op- 
prefTionti  of  ecclefiaftical  courts,  108.  Rejeft  a  bill  framed  by  the  king, 
refpefting  his  right  of  wardfhips,  &c.  109.  Comply  with  an  aft  relat- 
ing to  the  pofTeflion  of  lands,  framed  by  the  king,  151.  The  grofs 
flattery  of  the  fpeaker  to  the  king,  163.  Grant  Henry  fupplies,  but 
very  reluftantly,  206.  Pafs  the  bill  for  Cromwell's  death  unwillingly, 
208.  Petition  the  king  to  lay  the  cafe  of  his  marriage  with  Anne  of 
Cleves  before  the  convocation,  209.    Pafs  a  bill  of  attainder  againft  the 

duke 
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duke  of  Norfolk  in  obedience  to  the  king's  mefTage,  264.  Cruel  treat- 
mentof  Strode,  a  member,  in  Cornwall,  for  bringing  in  a  bill  concern- 
ing tin,  271.  Lord  Seymour  attainted,  319,  Alter  a  bill  againft  trea- 
ibn,  pafTed  by  the  lords,  and  pafs  another,  355.  Rejed  a  poor  bill 
framed  by  the  lords,  and  pafs  another,  356.  Refufe  to  pafs  the  attain- 
der of  Tonftal  bifhop  of  Durham,  or  to  ratify  the  attainder  of  Somerfet, 
357.  -A  new  elediion  of,  under  Northumberland's  influence,  358, 
Grant  fubfidies  to  the  king,  359.  Remonitrate  againft  Mary  marry- 
ing Philip  of  Spain,  and  are  diirolved  for  it,  385.  A  new  eledion  un- 
der Mary  and  Gardiner's  influence,  399.  Some  members  puniflied  for 
fecefiion,  403.  Their  reafon  for  refufing  a  fubfidy  to  the  queen,  422, 
Grants  made  by  a  nev/  houfe  to  the  queen,  441,  Oppofe  the  acl  con- 
firming the  queen's  fale,  or  grant  of  crown  lands,  /^.  Copley,  a  mem- 
ber, imprifoned  for  fpeaking  irreverently  of  the  queen,  442.  Vote  a 
fubfidy  and  other  grants  to  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  13,  Addrefs  her  to 
make  choice  of  a  h  [band,  z^.  Repeat  this  addrefs,  73.  Are  flopped 
by  Elizabeth  in  their  debates  concernint;^  the  fettlement  of  the  fucceflion, 
iGi,  Farther  debates  on  this  fubjecl,  icz.  Her  fpeech  at  diflblving 
them,  103,  Strickland  introduces  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  Li- 
turgy, 174.  Speech  of  Piftor  on  kneeling,  and  making  the  fign  of 
the  crofs,  175.  Strickland  prohibited  by  the  queen  from  attending  the 
hoafe,  2^.  Yelverton's  free  fpeech  on  the  occafion,  ih.  Farther  de- 
bates on  this  matter,  176.  Strickland  reftored  to  the  iicufe,  177.  Are 
checked  by  the  lords  in  debating  of  matters  of  religious  reformation,  i^. 
Speeches  on  the  queen's  prerogative,  occafioned  by  Bell's  motion  againft 
an  exclufive  patent  granted  to  a  trading-company  at  Briflol,,  178.  Bell 
feverely  reprimanded  by  the  council  for  his  temeri:y,  180.  Are  reproved 
by  the  lord  keeper  at  the  clofe  of  thefeffion,  for  their  freedom,  181.  A 
bribe  given  to  a  mayor  for  an  eledlion,  with  the  probable  reafon  for  it, 
183,  Kotg,  Addrefs  the  queen  for  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  execution, 
200.  Apply  to  the  queen  for  the  trial  and  execution  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  201.  Pafs  two  bil's  for  regulating  ecclefiaftical  ceremonies,  but 
are  checked  by  the  queen,  /^.  Speech  of  Peter  Went  worth  in  favour  of 
liberty,  225.  Behaviour  of  the  houfe  on  this  occafion,  227.  Opoofe 
encroachments  of  the  upper  houfe,  228.  Appoint  a  general  fait,  at 
the  motion  of  Paul  Weniworth,  236.  Are  reprimanded  by  the  queen 
for  it,  /^,  Apply  to  the  bifhops  for  farther  reformation,  261,  Com- 
plain of  the  court  of  ecclefiaftical  commiffion,  i^.  Are  prohibited  by  the 
queen  from  intermeddling  wich  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  345,  Are  checked 
in  their  endeavours  to  regulate  purveyance.  347.  The  queen's  haughty 
reply  to  the  requells  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  faeakt^r,  363.  Peter  Went- 
vvonh  refumes  the  fuhje£l  of  the  fucceflion,  364.  He  and  revej\ii  others 
fent  to  prifon,  il>.  Freatment  of  Morrice  for  oppofing  a:"jf'"s  of  eccle- 
fiaftical power,  366.  Yelverton  a  lawyer  chofen  fpeaker,  385.  Grant 
fupplies  to  the  queen,  26,  Difpute  about  forms  with  the  lords,  386. 
Extraordinary  afl'eitions  of  the  »cgal  prerogative  in  the  debates  concern- 
ing monopolies,  441,  The  abjeft  acknowledgments  of  the  houfe,  on 
the  queen's  prcmife  to  cancel  the  moft  oppreflive  of  the  patents,  442. 
Gram  the  queen  an  extraordinary  fupplv,  443,     Review  of  the  praftice 
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of  the  chancellors,  in  ifTuing  new  writs  to  fupply  the  places  of  members, 
whom  they  judged  jncapable  of  attending,  vi.  15.  Votes  of  the  houfe 
on  this  occafion,  16.  Inquiry  in'O  the  queftion,  whether  an  out-law 
can  be  chofen  a  member,  17.  Rellore  Sir  Francis  Goodwin  to  his  feat, 
which  had  been  vacated  by  the  chancellor  on  account  of  his  outlawry,  18. 
Refufe  a  conference  with  the  lords  on  this  affair,  19.  Are  commanded  by 
the  king  to  confer  with  the  judges,  ib.  Spirited  debates  on  this  fubje(5t, 
ib,  A  committee  of,  inquire  into  the  monopolies  of  trade,  23.  Ai^tempC 
to  free  the  nation  from  the  burden  of  wardfliips  and  feudal  tenures,  24. 
And  from  purveyance,  ib.  Are  unwilling  to  grant  any  fupplies  to  the 
king,  26.  Rejed  a  bill  t''rom  the  lords,  for  entailing  the  crown  lands 
on  the  king  and  his  fuccefibrs,  ib.  Grant  fupplies,  40,  Are  averfe  to 
the  union  between  England  and  Scotland,  41.  Frame  a  petition  for 
rigour  toward  popifh  recuiants,  and  lenity  toward  fcrupulous  proteftant 
clergymen,  but  are  checked  by  the  kin^,  43.  Order  their  journals  to 
be  regularly  kept,  44.  Refufe  to  fupply  the  king's  neceiTic'es,  47. 
Refleftions  on  their  conduft,  48.  Their  views  extend  to  eftablilh  the 
conftitution  on  freer  principles  than  formerly,  51.  Attempt  to  check 
the  regal  prerogative  in  ecciefiailical  affairs,  53.  Remonflrate  againft 
the  high  com miffion  court,  1^4.  Are  alarmed  at  reports  of  the  king's  influ- 
encing eledions,  'jz,  Difpute  the  king's  power  of  levying  money  by 
his  preroganve,  73.  Are  diiTjlved  in  anger,  and  fome  of  the  members 
imprifoned,  ib.  Grant  fupplies  to  afTiiL  the  Eleclor  PalatinCj  107. 
Make  a  reprefentation  of  grievances  to  the  king,  108.  Impeach  tha 
lord  chancellor  Bacon,  109.  Remonllrate  to  the  king,  in  favour  of  the 
Eleftor  Palatine,  and  againfl:  the  Spanifh  match,  1 12.  Are  reproved  by 
the  king,  113.  Remonftrate  again,  114.  The  king's  fpeech  to  their 
committee,  115.  Proteft  againft  the  king's  denial  of  their  privileges, 
1 16.  This  proteftation  tore  out  of  their  journal  by  the  king,  ib.  Are 
diffolved,  and  the  refradory  members  punifhed,  ib.  The  arguments 
urged  by  both  parties  concerning  the  difputes  between  the  king  and 
them,  118,  Vote  fupplies  for  a  Spanifh  war,  143.  Impeach  the  earl 
of  Middlefex,  144.  Inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  the  fmall  fupply  granted 
by  them  in  the  firll  parliament  of  Charles  I,  201.  Their  leaders  and 
their  views,  204.  Continue  obflinate  in  denying  farther  fupplies,  not- 
withflanding  the  king's  remonllrances,  207.  Are  difguUed  at  the  affift- 
ance  fent  againft  Rochelle,  ib.  Complain  of  the  growth  of  popery,  210. 
A  fupply  voted,  but  its  pafSng  into  a  law  poftponed,  213.  Impeach  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  215.  The  two  members  who  managed  this  im- 
peachment imprifoned  by  the  king,  219.  Remonftrate  againft  confer- 
ring trufts  on  catholics,  220.  Are  diffolved,  but  publifh  a  remonftrance 
previous  to  their  diffolution,  222.  A  charafter  of  this  houfe  in  the  third 
parliament,  239.  Sir  Francis  Seymour's  fpeech,  241,  Sir  Robert  Phi- 
lips's  fpeech,  242.  Sir  Thomas  VVentworth's  fpeech,  244.  five  fub- 
fidies  voted,  245,  The  famous  petition  of  right  taken  under  con- 
liclcration,  248.  Farther  expoftulations  by  the  king,  251.  The  petition 
of  right  paffed  by  them,  253.  'Impeach  Manwayring,  for  afferting  in  a 
fsrmon  the  real  prerogative  of  levying  taxes  independent  of  parliament, 
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255.     Attack  the  commiffion  for  levying  money,  257.     Prefent  s  ye-* 
monKiance  againll  the  duke  of  Buckingham's   condu£l,  258.     Iniifi:  on 
the  king's  discontinuing  levying  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  26S. 
Attack  Arminianifm,  271.     An  allufion  made  ufe  of  by  Roufe,  a  mem- 
ber, 274.     Firft  appearance  of  Oliver  Cromwel,  i6.     Call   officers  to 
account  for  levying  tonnage  and  poundage,  ii.     Sir  John   Elliot  reads 
a  remonftrance  againft  thefe  duties,  il^.     The  fpeaker  forcibly  held  in 
the  chair  tiil  a  remonllrance  is   framed  and  paffed,  275-     Are  diffolved, 
ih.     Members  punifhed,  276.     The  complexion  and  reafjning  of  the 
houfe  in  the  fourth  parliament,  now  fummoned  after  eleven  years  inter- 
val,  34.6.     The  fubltance  of  Pym's  fpeech,   34.8-     Enter  into  the  confi- 
deration    of  grievances,  id.     Refent  the  interpoficion  of  the  lords,  il>. 
Summary  of  the  arguments  urged  by  ihs  court  ana  popular  parties,  34.9. 
Are  abruptly  dilfolved,  353.     Strafford  impeached  by,  in  the  long  par- 
liament,  369.     Impeach  archbiihop  Laud,  id.     Impeach  the  lord  keeper 
Finch,  371.     Vote  feveral  proceedings  of  lieutenants,  and  deputy  lieu-» 
tenants  of  counties,  illegal,  and  the  parties  exercifmg  them  delinquents, 
for  afTeffmg  Ihip  money,  372.     Sheriffs  voted  delinquents  for  affeffing 
fhip-money,  373.     The  officers  who  levied  tonnage  and  poundage  fined, 
ii.     The  ftar-chamber  and  high  conrjmiffion  courts  condemned,  id.     Ac- 
cufe  the  judges  for  their  determination  on  Hambden's  trial,  id.     Expel 
monopolifts  and  projedors,   374.     Remarks  on  their  proceedings,  375, 
Reverfe  the  fentences  of  the  ftar-chamber  on  Prynne  and  others,  377, 
The  rapid  progrefs  of  their  regulations,  380,     Agree  to  pay  the  Scots 
army,    381.    .Begin   to   attack  epifcopal   authority,    385.     Harafs  the 
clergy,  387,   Vote  a  removal  of  all  catholics  from  the  army,  389.     Make 
limiied  grants  of  tonnage  and  poundage,   392.     Frame  a  bill  for  trien- 
nial parliaments,  which  is  paffed,  393,     Pafs  a  bill  of  attainder  againft 
Strafford,  .^09.     Form  a  proteilation,  and  order  it  to  be  figned  by   the 
whole  nation,  412.     Are  offended   at  the  king's  interpofition  for  Straf- , 
ford,  413.     Diiband  the  Englilh  and  Scots  armies  en  the  king's  journey 
to  Scotland,   423.     Infift  on  the  reduction   of  the  Irifh  army  raifed  by 
Strafford  to  reduce  the  Scots,  431.     Oppofe  their  being  hired  by  the< 
Spaniards,  432.     Their  zealfor  the  prefbyierian  difcipline,  445,     Cre- 
dit the  report  of  the  Irifh  maffacre  being  ordered  by  the  king,  41.7.     An 
account  of  the  famous  remonftrance  framed  by  them,  449.     Pals  the  re- 
monOrance,  and  publifh  it  without  fending  it  up  to  the  lords,  451.     Rea- 
foning  of  the  parties  on  both  fides  with  regard  to  it,  id,     Prefent  the  re- 
monllrance  to  the  king  on   his  return,  4:56.     Pafs  the  bill  for  preffing 
foldiers   for  Ireland,  458.     The  interpofition   of  peers  in  ele(rtions  de- 
clared to  be  a  breach  of   privilege,  459.     Their  proceedings  againll  the 
bifhops,  ^60.     Declare   to  the  lords  an  intention  of  rejecting   their  au- 
thority, if  oppofed  by  them,  461.     Excite  apprehenfions  in  the  people, 
462.     Impeach  the  bifhops,  who  fi^n  a  proteilation,  46,.     Five  mem- 
bers impeached  by  the  kmg,  467,     The  impeached   members  are  de- 
manded, 468.     Are  demanded   by  the  king   in  perfon,  469.-     Adjourn 
the  houfe  on  this  occafion,  47c.     Order  a  committee  to  fit  m  M^jrchant- 
Taylor's-Hall,  471.    The  accufed  members  take  their  feats,  472,    Mef- 
fages  between  them  and  the  king,  474.     Encourage  petitions  from  the 
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common  people,  4""^.      Impeach  the  attorneygeneral,    and  profecute 
their  plan  of  the  militia,  4.78.     Form  a  magazine  at  Hull,  and  appoint 
Sir  J(  hn  Hotham  governor,  479.      Appoint  governors  of  Port(mouth 
and  the  Tower,  ib.     Warn  the  kingdom  to  prepare  for  a  defence  againft 
papilts  and  iil-affsded  perfons,  ib.     Appoint  all  the  lieutenants  of  coun- 
ties, and  reliore  their  powers,  ib.    Prefs  the  king  by  mcllages  to  pafs  the 
bill,  48 1.     His  reply,  482.     Their  vote  on  this   reply,  483.      Carry 
the   mi!uia  bill   into  execution,    without  the   king's  concurrence,  485. 
Vote  ail  to  be  traitors  who  aflift  the  king,  489.     Raife  an  army,  aad  ap- 
point the  earl   of  Efltx  general,  490.     For  thofe  traniadlions  wherein 
both  houfes  concur,  {at Parliament.     Carry  an  impeachment  of  the  queen 
up  to  the  lords,  vii.  10-     Pafs  the  felf  denying  ordmance,   27.      Chufe 
Henry   Pelham  fpeaker   in   the  room  of  Lenthal,  on  his  going  to  the 
army,   102.      Their  violent  accufation  againft  the  king,    J14.     Pafs  a 
vote  for  bringing  the  king  to  a  trial,    131,     This  vote  being  refufed  by 
the  lords,  they  pafs  an  ordinance  for  brmging  him  to  trial  by  their  own 
authority,  ib.     Vote  the  houfe  of  lords  ufelefs  and  aboliih   monarchy, 
151.     Readmit  fome  of  the  fecluded  members,   158.     Name  a  council 
to  carry  on  the  adminiftration  of  government,  ib.     Enlarge  the  laws  of 
high   treafon,   167.     Diflblution  ot   by  Cromwell,   219.     Retrofped  of 
their  proceedings,   220.     Charadler  of  Barebone's  parliament,   228.     In 
the  protedlor's  parliament,  refufe  to  acknowledge  the  houfe  of  lords  fum- 
moned  by  him,  277.     The  new  houfe  of,  after  the  final  diffolution  of 
the  long   parliament,   meet  and  chufe  Sir  Harbottle  Grimllone  fpeaker, 
327.     Receive  a  letter  from  Charles  II.  and  appoint  a  committee  to  an- 
fwer  it,   ib.      The   king  procliimcd,   328.      Vote  prefents  to  the  king 
and  his  brotiiers,  ih.       'afG  a  vote  againlt  the  indignities  praftifed  by  the 
Dutch  toward  the  Knglifli  t.ade,   396.     Impeach  the  earl  of  Clarendon, 
425,     Oblige  the  ki-g  to  pafs  the  aft  againll  the  importation  of  liilh 
catde,  448.     Addrefs  the  kmg  for  a  proclamation  againft  conventicles, 
453.      Obftruft   the  tolerating  maxims  of  the  court,  ib,      Refent  the 
lords  taking  cognizance  of  Skinner's  cafe,  454,     As  alfo  with  their  al- 
tering a  money  bill,  468.     Coventry  acl  on  what  occallon  paiTed,  469. 
Vacancies  Jupplied  by  writs  from  the  chancellor,  annulled,  502.     Grants 
to  the  king,  ib.     Frame  and  fupport  a  remonilrance  againll  the  declara- 
tion of  indulgence,   503.     Reraonftrance  againft  the  duke  of  York's  in- 
tended marriage,  and  the  ftauding  army,  511.     Motions  carried,  on  the 
cxpefted  prorogation,  ib.   Inquire  into  grievances  at  the  next  meeting,  ib. 
Prepare  to  impeach  Buckingham  and   Arlington,  513.      Their  difcon- 
tented  meafures,  viii.   1 1 .     Quarrel  with  the  lords  on  the  cafe  of  Fag  and 
Shirley,    14.     R-efufe  the  king  a  fupply  to  free  his  revenue  from  antici- 
.  pations,    15.     Grant  fupplies  for  the  navy,  26.     Their  reafons  for  put- 
ting no  confidence  in   the  king's  promifes,   29.     Are  reproved  and  ad- 
journed for  the  addrefs,  recomm.ending  an  alliance  with  the  States  againft 
i^>ance,   31.     Continue  diftrcftful  of  the  king's  intentions,  38.     Make 
a  pafiionate  addrefs  to  the  king,  40.     Vote  the  difbanding  of  rhe  army, 
43.     Impeach  the  earl  of  Danbv,  87.     Conteft  the  choice  of  a  fpeaker 
with  the  king,  97.     The  difpute  compromifed,  ib.     Danby  attainted, 
98.    Refume  the  fearch  after  r.he  popifn  plot,  99.    Fafs  the  bill  of  ex- 
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dufion  agamft  the  duke  of  York,  105.  A  bill  brouglit  in,  to  exclude  all 
members  poiTefiing  lucrative  offices,  106.  Vote  the  king's  guards,  and 
jRanding  army  to  be  illegal,  ih.  Refume  the  impeachment  of  Danby, 
108.  Difpute  with  the  lords  on  the  right  of  the  bifhops'  votes  in  Danby's 
cafe,  ih^  Perfecute  the  ahhorrersy  and  protect  the  petitioners,  130* 
Revive  alarms  about  the  popifh  ploi,  131.  The  exclufion-bill  refumed, 
134.  The  arguments  urged  for  and  againft  the  exclufion-biil,  135. 
Pais  the  exclufion-bill,  139.  Prefent  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  concern- 
ing abufes  in  government,  140.  Their  violent  proceedings,  146.  Im- 
peach Fitz-harris,  in  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  153,  Grant  a  revenue 
to  James  II.  during  life,  224.  Addrefs  him  concerning  his  exercife  of  a 
difpenfmg  power,  240,  In  the  convention  parliament  vote  the  throne  to 
be  vacant,  310.  Their  conference  with  the  lords,  314.  See  Lords  and 
Parliament, 

Commonwealth  0/ England ^  commencement  of,  vii.  151,  State  of,  after  the 
Battle  of  Worceller,  201.  Its  confufed  management  of  ecdefiaftical  af- 
fairs, 202.  Maintains  a  formidable  power  abroad,  203.  Admiral 
Blake  difperfes  prince  Rupert's  fleet,  204.  Sir  George  Ayfcue  reduces 
the  colonies,  205.  Scotland  reduced  by  Monk,  207.  Attempts  a  coa- 
lition with  the  United  Provinces,  209.  Determines  on  a  vvaj-  with  them, 
210.  Engagement  between  Blake  and  Tromp,  212,  See  Blake,  Ayfcue, 
&c.  Their  advantages  at  fea  owing  to  the  (hip  money  levied  by  Charles, 
2i5»  The  long  parliament  diflblved  by  Cromwel,  219.  State  of  par- 
ties at  this  time,  226.  Is  terminated,  by  Cromwel  being  chofen  protec- 
tor, 232.  Is  reftored  by  the  refignation  of  Richard  Cromwel,  and  re- 
aifembling  the  long  parliament,  298.  The  parliament  expelled,  and  a 
committee  of  fafety  appointed,  303.  State  of  foreign  affairs,  304. 
Diflbluiion  of  the  long  parliament,  320.  Charles  II.  reftored,  328.  A 
review  of  manners,  &c.  at  this  time,  350. 

Communion-fer'vice,  a  new  one  framed,  on  the  abolition  of  private  maffes, 
iv.  3og. 

Communion-table,  removed  from  the  wall  into  the  middle  of  the  church,  by 
the  firll  Eng!ilh  reformers,  v.   152. 

Companies,  exclufive,  almoft  all  the  foreign  trade  of  England  in  the  hands 
of,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  1.  vi.  23. 

Compeigne,  befieged  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Joan  D'Arc  taken  pri- 
foner  there,  iii.  154. 

Comprehenjlon  of  Epifcopijis  and  Prefbyterians,  a  conference  held  in  the  Sa- 
voy for  effedting,  vii.  369,  The  popular  arguments  for  and  againft  this 
mcafure,  ib. 

Compurgators^  among  our  Saxon  anceftors,  what,  i.  222. 

Conan,  duke  of  Britanny,  yields  Nantz  to  king  Henry  II.  of  England,  i. 
378.     Betrothes  his  daughter  to  Henry's  third  fon,  GeofFry,  ib, 

Conde,  prince  of,  declares  in  favour  of  the  proteftants  in  France,  v.  4[. 
Is  feized,  and  condemned  to  death,  by  the  influence  of  the  Guifes,  42, 
Saved  by  the  death  of  the  king,  ib.  Takes  arms  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
teftants  againft  the  royal  parly,  69.  Eaters  into  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth 
of  England  for  afTiftance,  70.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  the  catholics  at  the 
battle  of  Dreux,  "^z.    Obtains  his  liberty  by  treaty,  and  is  re-inftated  in 
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Ills  ol^ces,  78.     Affifts  at  the  fiege  of  Havre  de  Grsce,  79.     Is  appri fed 
of  the  league  of  Bayonne  againll  the  protellants,  and  joins  in  a  fcheme  to 
prevent   it,     185.       Battle  of   Sr.   Dennis,     i85.      Forms  the  fiege  of  < 
Chartres,  and  obh'ges  the  couit  to  an  accommodation,  ib.     Is  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Jainac,  ib, 

Conde^  the  young  prince  of,  is,  with  Henry,  prince  of  Navarre,  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  proteftants  by  Goligni,  after  the  defeat  of  Jarnac,  and 
death  of  his  father,  v.  186.  Is  obliged  by  Charles  to  renounce  the  pro- 
tellant  faith  as  the  price  of  his  life,  during  the  mafTacre  of  Paris,  206. 
Pu's  hjmfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Gerrrian  protellant  au;dliaries,  210,  Js 
defeated  by  the  duke  of  Guife,   355. 

. piince  of,  his  obllinate  battle  vviih  the  prince  of  Orange  at  SenefFe, 

viii,  9,     Louis  XIV.  ferves  under  him  as  a  volunteer.    17.      Succeeds 
Turenne  in  Alface,  ib.     Forces  the  Imperialids  lore-pafs  the  Rhine,  18. 

Congregation  of  the  Lord,  an  aflcciation  of  reformers  in  Scotland  fo  ftiled, 
account  of  ihe  bond  they  entered  into,  v.  224  Prefent  a  petition  to  the 
queen  regent,  againfl;  the  fcandalous  lives  of  the  clergy,  25.  Petition 
the  parliament  and  convocation,  ib.  Raife  men  to  oppofe  the  regent, 
27.  Their  addrefs  to  her,  and  remonllrance  to  fuch  c  f  their  party  as 
joined  her,  ib.  Their  addrefs  to  the  eftablifhed  churcli,  28.  The  re- 
jrent  enters  into  sn  accommodation  with  them,  29.  Charge  the  regent 
vvitii  infringing  the  capitulation,  ib.  Sign  a  new  covenant,  30.  Give 
thernfelves  up  to  the  guidance  of  John  Knox,  ib.  Take  Perth,  and 
Edinburgh,  ib.  Come  to  an  agreement  with  the  regent,  31.  Are 
joined  by  the  duke  of  Chatelrault,  ib.  Deprive  the  quecn-dovvager  of 
the  regency,  and  order  all  French  troops  to  depart  tiie  kingdom,  32, 
Requeft  aifjftance  from  queen  Eliaabeih,  33.  Conclude  a  treaty  with 
Elizabeth,  and  receive  a  Meet  and  forces  from  her,  3^.  Treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh, 36.  Call  a  parliament,  fupprefs  the  catholic  religion,  and  eda- 
blifh  the  prefnyterian  diftipline,  38.  Send  to  the  queen  for  a  ratifica- 
tion, which  fhe  refufes,  39.  Carry  their  plan  inio  execution,  and  agaia 
requefl  the  afliliance  of  England,  ib. 

Ccnnaught.     See  Ireland, 

Conquerors,  in  the  feud?il  times,  an  cilimate  of  their  merits,  ii.  486, 

Conrade,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  conducls  the  German  army  to  Pa'efline, 
on  the  death  of  his  faiher  the  emperor  Frederic,  ii.  7,     Claims  the  king- 
'  dom  of  Jerufalem,  in  cppcficion  to  Guy  de  Lullgnan,   14.     Is  afTaffinated 
by  Order  of  the  Old  Man  q\  the  Mountain.     See  JJJhJJins, 

Confer'vators  of  t.";  public  liberties.     See  Barcns. 

-     -  of  the  peace,  appointed  in  Scoiland,  vi,    c^g. 

Conjiable  of  England^  refiec:ions  on  the  arbitrary  ofiice,  and  court  of,  iii'a 
451.  Ttie  othce  of,  forfeited  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  never 
revived,   ii'.   28. 

Ccnjlancey  council  of,  depofes  pope  John  XXlil.  and  eledls  Martin  V,  ii?, 
118.     Burns  John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague,    119. 

Conjlantia,  aunt  to  William  Ii.  king  of  Naples  and  Sicilv,  is  left  by  him 
fucceflbr  to  his  dominions,  ii.  9,  Is  married  to  the  emperor  Henry  Vl, 
ib.     Is  difpofTeffed  by  her  natural  brother  Tancred,  ib, 

— ■  ,  mother  of  Arthur  duke  of  Britanry,  is  hated  h-^  Eleanor,  queen- 
VoL.  VTIJ,  '  C  c  dowager, 
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^•waoer  of  England,  1*.  40.  How  induced  to  furrender  her  Ton  to  his 
unc-e  John,  king  of  England,  42.  Appeals  to  Philip  on  the  murder  of 
Arthur  by  John,  4?. 
Conjlaniinty  king  of  Scotland,  defeated  by  Athelftan  king  of  England,  i« 
104.  Confederates  with  the  Danifh  pirates  and  Wellh  princes,  but  is 
worfied  by  Athelftan,  105. 
Ccnjiantinople,  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  the  confequences  of  that  event,  iii. 

406. 
Confatution  of  England ^  a  hillorical  view  of,  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  iii*' 
3C4.     The  different  periods  of,  pointed  out,  v.  ^^2,  note.     Indications 
of  a  fpirit  in  the  houfe  of  commons  to  alter  it  on  principles  of  freedom, 
vi,  ci.     Never  thoroughly  underUood  until  fixed  on  principles  of  liberty 
by  pariiament,   qz.     1  he  argumens  urged  on  both  fides  on  the  difputes 
between  Jimesl.  and  the  parliament,  117, 
Ccn'vcnt'ules,  ?.Qi  of  parliament  againft,  paffed,   vii.  456,      A  fevere  law 
againft,  in  Scotland,  viii.    52.     Are  rigoroufly  difperfed  and   fuppreffed, 
114.     Are  (li idly  fuppreflbd  in  England,   175.     Are  allowed  by  the  de- 
claration of  indulgence,  256. 
'  Con'vention  of  States^  called  in  Scotland,  without  the  king's  authority,  vi, 
539.     Enforce  th&  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  542. 

"  parliament.     See  Parliament, 

Qonnjccation,  the  firft  affembling  of  deputies  of  the  inferior  clergy,  by  Ed- 
ward I.  ii,  278.     Scruple  to  aflemble  on  the  king's  writ,   279.      The 
objedion   how  accommodated,   and  the  reafon   why  the  clergy  formed 
two  houfes  of,  ih,      Refufes  the  demands  of  Edward  toward  a  French 
var,  285.    The  confequences  of  this  refufal,  286.    Summoned  by  Henry 
VIII.  and  intimidated  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  into  the  grant  of  a  moiety  of 
ecclefiallical  revenues,  iv.  46.     Henry's  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Ai- 
ragon  declared  to  be  invalid,  by,    103,     Compounds  with  the  king  for 
a  profecution  carried  on  againft  the  clergy,  on  theftatute  of  provifors,  106, 
A.ckno\vledges  the  king's  fupreraacy,  with  a  refervation,  ib.     The  papal 
authority  renounced  by,- 1 19.    Debates  on  the  expediency  of  a  tranflation 
of  the  fcriptures,   151.     The  bifhops  for  and  againft  reformation  enume- 
rated,  165.     Articles  cf  faith  framed  by,   16&.     The  influence  of  pro- 
teOant  principles  in  their  articles  eftimated,   167.      Grants  fupplies  to 
Henry,    2o5.      Annuls   Henry's  marriage  with   Anne  of  Cleve?,    210, 
Grants  fupplies  ff  r  a  French  war,  237.     Votes  Henry  a  fubiidy  of  fix 
fhillings  in  the  pound,  252.     Meets,  when  the  firft  narliament  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  was  fummoned  by  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  3^,  .  Meets  in  queen 
Mary's  reign,  and  difputes  on  tranfubftantiation,  385.     The  debate  ad- 
journed to  Oxford,  ih.     Votes  a  fubfidy  to  queen  ElizabetTi,  v.  77.     Its 
proceedings  in  the  fitting  after  the  difiblution  of  the  fourih  parliament  of 
Charles  I.  vi.  390'. 
Ccniuay,  lord,  is  appointed  general  of  the  hcrfe,   in  the  army  fent  againft 

t^ie  Scot?,  vi.  357.     Is  routed  at  NeA'burn,  ib, 
Ccptiihagen  is  beljc?cd  by  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,    but  relieved  by  an  Eng- 

li(h  and  Dutch  fleet,  vii.   304. 
Ccpley,  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  common?,  imprifoned  for  fpeaking  irre- 
verently of  queen  Ma:y,  iv.  442. 
Copper  coin,  wnen  firft  introduced,  vi.   1S6. 

Cern, 
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Corn,  rvrmarks  on  tVie  ftatute  prices  of,  during  ths  rels^n  of  l^ev.Yy  ITf.  if, 
225,  The  exportation  of  allowed  in  the  lelgn  of  Henry  VI.  iii.  215. 
Other  regulations  of  the  trade  in,  ib.  VncQ!^  of,  dun'ng  the  reign  of 
James  I.  vi.    17-.     Publ'c  magazines  of,  eftablifhed,  ib, 

Cornijht  flierift*  of  London,  is  convieled  on  fa!fe  evidence,  and  executed, 
viii.   236. 

Cornnval,  an  infurrei^ion  there  a^ainfl:  Henry  VII.  on  account  of  Icvyinp;  •'^ 
fubfidy,  iii.  373.  Headed  by  the  lori  Audley,  374.  The  rebels  defc^-  - 
ed  at  Blackheath,  375. 

Corn^valy  Richard  earl  of,  fen  of  king  John,  his  difputcs  wiih  hts  brotljei- 
Henry  III.  and  Waleran  de  Tie?,  concerning  the  reftitution  of  a  manor 
in  his  earldom,   ii.    157.     Refufes  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  ofFci  ii-i 

by  pope  Innocent  IV.  171.    Is  elected  king  of  the  Roman", 
all  his  treafures  in  Germany,    175.      Is  obliged  to  fwear  obvu:.  jie 

proviiions  of  Oxford,  before  the  barons  allow  him  to  return  to  .nd, 

187.  His  fon  Henry  joins  the  confederacy  of  ba:cns  againfl  the  k.-re, 
196.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  the  barons  at  the  baule  of  Leaves,  205.  Re- 
covers his  liberty  by  the  battle  of  Eveiliam,  216.  His  fon  Henry  d'Al- 
maine  afTafTinated  by  their  ccufin^,   21S.      Dies,   221. 

Corporations,  when  firll:  erefled  in  France,  and  with  what  view,  ii.  11 3. 
Are  a  great  check  upon  induftry,  iii,  404.  The  regulation  of,  granted 
to  the  king  by  parliament,  vii.  374.  Moft  of  them  furrender  their 
charters  to  Charles  II.  viii.  181.  Conditions  on  which  tliey  v»ere  re- 
ftored,  ib. 

Corren,  Dr.  preaches  before  Henry  VIII.  and  juftlfies  his  conJufl  againlw 
the  reproaches  of  friar  Psyto,  iv.  134, 

Co/patrick,  why  made  earl  of  Northumberland  by  king  Wil'iam  the  con- 
queror, i.  205,  ncfe,  251,  Created  earl  of  Dunbar,  by  Malcolm  king 
of  Scotland,  264. 

Coftereaux.      See  Brahanpns. 

Cottington,  Sr  Francis,  oppofes  prince  Charles's  journey  to  Spain,  vi.  132, 
[s  abufed  for  it  by  Buckingham,  ib. 

Co'venant,  one  famed  and  fubfcribed  in  Scotland,  agaiml  receiving  the  ca- 
nons and  liturgy,  vi.  330.  Is  enforced  by  the  general  aflembly  under 
pain  of  excommunication,   335.     ^cs  League. 

Co'uentry,  Sir  John,  is  afl'aulted  and  maimed,  for  a  fat"rical  refleflion  on 
Charles  If.  vii.  46S.  Which  occafions  the  famous  ail  againll  maiming, 
known  under  his  name,  469, 

Ccverdak^  bifhop  of  Exeter,  is  imprifoned  on  the  accefiion  of  queen  Mary, 
iv.   376. 

Council  of  the  North,  abollfhed  by  the  long  parliament,  vi.  422, 

■  .— ■  of  cff.cerst  fummoned  by  Oliver  Crcmwel,  reloives  on  bringing 
Charles  1.  to  trial,  vii,  110.  Demands  a  difibluticn  cf  the  parii-.^menr^ 
and  feize  the  king,  129.  The  parliament  purged  by,  131.  Plans  a 
republican  form  of  government,  153,  Turns  the  members  out  of  the 
houfe  by  violence,  219.  Chufes  Oliver  Cronrjwel  protedor,  232^  Ohq 
is  fummoned  by  Richard  Cromwel,  295.  Depofes  the  proteilor,  297, 
Rertores  the  long  parliament,  298, 

•        ■  ■  of  StateSf  nominated  by  parliament  to  carry  on  the  adminiHratJon  oi 
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government  after  the  execution  of  the  "king,  vif.  i68.  Appoints  Crom- 
wel  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  158.  One  appointed  on  the  oihoiution  of 
the  hmo;  parliament,   321. 

Council  of  ?f  ales,  abolih^ied  by  the  long  parliament,  vi.  422. 

■ eccleriafiical.     See  Sjnoc/s. 

Counties^  the  firfi  divifion  of  England  into,  i.  gz.  The  firft  attempts  at  ap- 
pointing members  ibr,  tir  parliament,  ii.  184.  See  Ccmmofis.  Palatine, 
the  jurirdidion  of,  annexed  to  the  crown,   v.  489. 

County  courts  firft  appointment  of,  i.  94.  Are  peculiar  to  England,  and 
the  nature  of  them  explained,  ii.    122,  xote, 

Couerfeu  bell^  the  obfervance  of,  in  England,  no  mark  of  flavery,  i.  477, 
note. 

Court  and  country y  when  thofe  parties  firft  began  in  parliament,  vi,  106.  560. 

Court  baroHf  the  ancient  form  and  nature  of,  ii.    117.   I2Z. 

CcurtSy  civil  and  ecclefiaOical,  law  enacted  for  their  re- union,  on  the  acccf- 
fion  of  Henry  I,  i.  347.  Remained  without  efFedl,  from  the  oppofition 
of  archbithop  Anfelm,  ib. 

Court  of  high  commijjlon.     See  High-commiJ/ion. 

Courtney,  ion  of  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  is  releaTed  from  the  Tower,  and 
made  earl  of  Devonfliire,  by  queen  IVlary,  iv.   374.     See  De-i^^njhire, 

Coutras,  battle  of,  between  Henry  IIL  of  France,  and  Henry  king  ©f  Na- 
varre, V.  355. 

Co^vlejy  his  charadler  as  a  poet,  vii.  345.     His  death,  34'S. 

Cozensy  dean  of  Peterborough,  his  fuperftitious  zeal  for  ecclefiailical  cere- 
monie?,  and  haughty  afiertion  of  church  authority,  vi,  3  86. 

Craig,  a  proteftant  minilter  of  Edinburgh,  is  ordered  to  publifti  the  banns 
between  queen  Mary  and  Bothwel,  which  he  refules,  v,  113.  Remon- 
flrates  againft  this  marriage  before  the  council,  and  from  the  pulpit,  ib. 

■  ,  Aiiifon,  a  Scois  courtezan,  a  riot  at  her  houfe,  taiicn  cognizance  of 

by  the  church,  v.  52. 

Cranmcr,  Dr.  his  firft  introduction  to  Henry  V!II.  iv.  loc.  h  engaged 
by  Henry  to  wiite  in  favour  of  his  divorce,  loi.  Is  made  archbiftirp 
of  Canterbury,  112.  The  number  of  bulls  neceiTary  for  his  inllailatiO'  , 
remarked,  from  bilhop  Burnet,  4^5.  1-  appointed  to  examine  ilie  vali- 
dity of  the  king's  marriage,  ib,  Dechtres  Catharine  contumscious  for 
non-appeara..ce,  and  pronounces  the  marnage  invalid,  i  12.  lavours  the 
proteftant  tenets,  129.  Intercedes  with  Henry  in  behalf  of  qi:een  Anne 
.  Bullen,  iqS.  Is  conilrained  to  annul  the  marriage,  \io.  Encourages 
farther  reformations  in  religion,  189.  Oppofes  the-  law  cf  the  fix  articles, 
195.  Difmiftes  his  wife  m  obedience  to  them,  ib.  Communicates  to 
Henry  an  account  of  queen  Catharine  Howard's  lewdnefs,  218.  Lufes  a 
powerful  friend  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  254.  h  protefled  by 
the  king  againft  the  catholic  couriierf,  255.  Atttnus  Henry  m  his  dy- 
ing moments,  26c;.  Is  named  one  of  the  regency  during  the  minority 
of  Edward  VI.  381.  Hi.^  importunity  with  the  young  king  to  fign  the 
warrant  for  the  execution  of  Joan  Bocher,  324.  Adheres  to  Somerfet 
the  prote£lof  in  his  diftrefs,  33 1,  Oppofes  the  attainder  of  Tcnllal, 
bin^.op  of  Durham,  357.  Is  induced  to  iign  the  patent  for  the  fucceifion 
of  lady  Jaue  Gray,  364.     Is  imprifoned  and  convided  of  ircaron,  owing 

to 
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to  h's  indlfcreet  zeal  a^ainft  maiTes,  377.  Is  fent  under  a  guard  to  Ox- 
ford to  debare  on  t'-anfubfiantiation,  385,  Js  cired  to  Rome  for  herefy, 
429.  lb  condemned  as  contumacious  though  in  cullody,  i6.  Is  de- 
graded, iB.  Subfcribes  to  the  pope's  i'upremacy,  and  the  real  prefence, 
4-^0.  Contrndicfts  this  fubfcription  by  public  declaiarion,  ii.  Is  burnt, 
and  his  fortitude  at  the  ftake,  iif.      A  chnrader  of  him.  431. 

Crecy,  battle  of,   between  Edward  Ifl.  of  England,  and  Philip  de  Valois  of 
fM-.mce,  ii.   433.     The  o;reat  flaughter  of  the  Fre  nch  at,    436. 

Credit,  nation;il,  lew  rtate  of,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Elizr^beth,  v.  476. 

Crema,   cardinal  de,  d^fgraceful  an-cdote  of,  I.   343. 

Creqrti,  marfha!,  is  de.'eaied  by  the  Imperialifts  in  an  endeavour  to  relieve 
lieve.%   viii.    if). 

CreJJtjigham,  treajurer  oF  Siotland,  Is  joined  In  the  adminillratlon  with 
Ormc-foy,  on  ea'l  Warrenne  leaving  his  aovernment  there,  ii.  298.  Ex- 
alperafp';  the  Scots  by  his  opprefiions,  ib.  Uroes  VVarenn.e  to  give  battle 
to  Wallace,  301.  Is  fiain  in  the  acftion  with  Wallace,  ib.  His  body 
contemp'uoiifly  treated  by  the  Scots,  ib. 

Crevant,  in  Burgundy,  befieged  by  the  French  and  Scots,  but  raifed  by 
the  Eng'ifh,  iii.  i  29. 

Cr'unir.al  lanv^  amono  the  Anglo-Saxon?,  a  view  of,  i.  215. 

Criminals,  a  comparilbn  of  the  yealy  execution  of,  in  England,  at  difFer- 
eiit  periods,  iv,    27^.  v.   469. 

Crcmivel,  Thomas,  defends  his  parron,  cardinal  Wolfey,  againft  a  charge  of 
the  peers,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  iv.  94,  Is  made  fecretary  of  itate, 
129.  The  kinn's  fuprernacy  over  the  church  delegated  to  him,  under 
the  titleand  office  of  vicar  general,  148.  Appoints  commitTioners  to  vijit 
the  monailc-ie-,  ib.  Great  abufes  charged  upon  them,  ib.  Prefides  in 
the  convocation  as  vicnr-general,  165.  Articles  of  fa:th  framed  by  this 
meeting  of  convocation,  160.  The  clergy  incenfed  againll  him  for  his 
regulations  in  religious  matters,  170.  Pronounces  fentence  againft 
Lainbert,  192.  His  account  cf  Henry's  di'putat'on  with  Lambert,  459. 
Js  made  a  peer,  and  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  lords,  to  frame 
articles  ior  abollfhing  diverfitie-.  of  opinion  in  religion,  194.  AfTiils 
the  king  in  his  athitrary  prof^cutions,  loB.  Obtains  precedency  of 
the  other  ofRcers  of  Itate,  200  Miii?ates  the  orofecutions  on  the  law  of 
the  Six  Articles,  ib.  Promotes  Henry's  marria2;e  with  Anne  of  Cleves, 
202.  Henrv  harbours  a  fecret  difoleafure  ajaiiift  him  on  that  account, 
204,  Is  m.-^de  earl  oFEfTex,  and  knight  of  the  garter,  23^.  The  caufes 
wh'ch  procured  his  fall,  206.  Is  committed  to  the  Tower,  208.  His 
accufation  and  condemnation,  ib.  His  moving  letter  to  the  king,  ib. 
His  execution  and  characler,  ib. 

Cromnvel,  Oliver,  complains  in  the  houfe  of  common'?,  of  a  preacher,  for 
p  pilh  doctrines,  vi,  274.  Is  flopped,  with  ot^ier  puritans,  from  tranf- 
porting  himfclf  to  America,  309.  Defeats  the  rova'ills  '^t  G^iinfoorow, 
C3-.  Dillinguifhes  himfelf  at  the  battle  of  Horn-calt!e,  ib.  His  gallant 
behaviour  at  the  battle  of  Mariion  moor,  vii.  12.  Aflilt?  in  defeating 
the  king  at  Newbury,  17.  Becomes  a  leader  of  the  independents,  21. 
Diircrences  between  him  and  the  earl  of  Manchefter,  22.  His  fpeech  in 
parliamentrelativetothefelfdenyingordinar.ee,  26.  How  he  eluded 
fhc  felf-denying  ordinance  as  to  himfelf,  28.     Hi^  charact>jr,  29.     xVew- 
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models  the  army,  52.     The  fanatical  fplrit  of  the  ofScers  and  foldiers, 
53.     Coinmarjds  the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Nafeby,  5.7,     His  fuc- 
ceiTes^aftervyard,  62,     Foments  the  difcoriients  of  the  army,   87.     Is  the 
iccret  caufe  of  the  king  being  feized  by  the  crrny,.  89.      His  profound 
hypocrify,  ib.     Is  chofen  general  by  the  army,  90.     iMarches  the  array 
toward   London  againft  the   pailiament,  91.     Retires  to  Reading,  97, 
■]--riy?   court  to  the  king,  and  enters  privately  into  treaty  with  him,  98, 
I  he  army  marches  to  London,   103,     Remarks  on  hia  conduct  between 
the  king  apd  parliament,   104.      SuppreHes  the  agitators,  and  reduces 
'■•■f^  ?!rmy  to  obedience,    109.     Calis  a  meeting  of  officeis  at  Vvindfor,  to 
tUe  nation,  wherein  it  is  refolved  to  bring  the  king  to  a  trial,    iio. 
Prevails  with  the  parliament  to  vote  againft  all  further  treaty  with  the 
'  kiGg,f  f-13.     Defeats  Langdale  and  Hamilton,   and  marches  into  Scot- 
land, .12         Sends  a  remonilrance  to  the  parliament  on  its  treating  with 
rthe  k"  rj.     Seizes  the  king,  2^A  confines  him  in  Hurfl-caftle,   130. 

Marciicj   lue  army   to  London,    to   purge  the  parliament,    131,      His 
fpeech  in  tl>e  houie  on  the  ordinance  for  bringing  the  king  to  a  trial, 
vj ^ 4, "    I1? -appointed  one  of  the  king's  judges,   136.     His  hypocritical 
co(}du<^  toward  Fairfax,  during  the  time  of  the  king's  execution,   145. 
His  general  chara^iter,  and  great  influence  in  the  army,    157.     Is  named 
.criS  of  the  Council  of  itate,    158.     Procures  himfejf  to  be  appointed  lord-^ 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,   16:^.     Supprefles  the  agitators,  167.     Arrives  at 
' 'in'j    169,  "  Storms  Tredah,  and  puts  the  garrifon  to  the  fword,  ib, 
.:.'.;. nis  Wexford  with  the  fame  cruelty,   170.'    All  Munfler  fubmits  to 
himj   171.      Takes  Kilkenny,  ih.     Leaves  Ireland,   187.     Is  declared 
captain-general  of  all  the  forces  in  England,  and  marches  an  army  to 
Scotland,    18S.      Is'  forced    to  retire,  and  is   followed   by  Lelly,    \%<^ 
De^ats  Lefly  at  Dunbar,  190.     Writes  polemical  letters  to  the  Scots 
c'ergy,   191.     -Follows  Charles  II,  into -England,   195.     Defeats  Charles 
at  Wcrcefter,   196.     Summons  a  council  of  officers  to  remonftrate  to  the 
.parliament  for  a  new  eleftion,    217.      Expels   the   members  from   t^e 
■houfe,  and  locks  the  door,   219.      An  account  of  his  birth  and  private 
life,   221.     Receives  addreffes  on  the  difiblution  of  the  parliament,   225. 
Summons  a  new  parliament,  227.     His  addrefs  to  it,   228,  note.      The 
parliament  refigns  up  its  authority  to  him,   231,     Is  declared  prote£lor, 
253.     His  poweis,  ib.     Makes  peace  with  the  Dutch,   236.     Executes 
the  Portugueze  ambaiTador's  brother,  for  aflaiTmatlon,  237.     Summons 
a  parliament,  238,     His  equitable  regulation  of  eledions,  ib,  .  Difcon- 
tents  againir his  adminillration,  239.     The  parliament  difputes  his  au- 
.thcrity,  240.     Diffolvea  it,  after  obtaining  a  recognition,  242.     An  in- 
furreiuon  of  royalifis  at   Saliibury  fupprefied,  243.      Divides  England 
into  twiive  military  jurifdidions,  under   majow-generals,  to  fupprels  the 
royali.is,   244.     IiTues  letrers  of  reprifals  againft  France,   249.     His  in- 
fluence over  the  French  minifter  Mazarine,   250.     Rs.fledion3  on  his  fo- 
reign negociations,  251.     Sends  a  fleet  under   Blake  to  the  Mediterrar 
fiean,  253.     Sends  a  lleet  under  Pen  and  Venables  to  the  Wc-ft  Indie?, 
2C4.     Jamaica  taken,  ih,  <  Sends  Pen  and  Venables  to  the  Tower,  25^. 
ri  he  vigor  of  his  foreign  tranfadions,  258.     His  donielHc  adminiftratiun, 
259.     Eftablilhffs  a  militia,   260.     Eftabliilies  a  comrnifijon  of  Tryers,  to 
pa-lent  to  ccclefiiirdcal  benefices,  261.     liis  general  cor.dud  in  rehgious 

ma'.ters, 
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matters,  262.   Hia  addrefs  io  procuring  fecret  intelligence,  263. •  Hi?  gene- 
ral deportment,  264.    His  vein  ot  pleafantry  rometimes  leads  him  into  in- 
confiftencies;  inftanced  in  an  anecdote,  265.  His  plan  of  adrainift'-ation  in 
Scotland,  266.  la  Ireland,  267.  Endeavour^  to  be  ntadekinor,  269.  DeftrOvS 
the  authority  of  the  major-generals,  ib.     The  crown  is  offered  to  him  by- 
parliament,  270.    Is  afraid  to  venture  on  it,  271.    Extra6l  from  his  fpeech 
on  refufing  it,   273,  note,     Tlie  motives  of  his  refufal,  274.     His  pro- 
tecloral  authority  confirmed  by  parliament,  275.    Brings  his  f>n  Richard 
to  court,  and  marries  his  dauohter?,   276.     Summons  a  new  parliament 
in  two  houfes,  as  formerly,  277.     DifTolves  it,  on  his  houfe  of  peers  not 
being  owned  by  the  commons,   278.    Concludes  an-  alliance  with  France, 
ib.    Sends  an  army  to  join  Turenne  in  Flander?,  279.     Dunkirk  deliver- 
ed to  him,  ib.     Parties  formed  againft  him  at  hnme,  280.      Difcovers  a 
plot  of  the  royaliib,  281.    Efcapes  aflaffmation  by  Sindercome,  ^82.     Js 
dillurbed   with  apprehenfions  and  domeftic  troubles,   283.     Falls  ilck, 
285.     Dies,  286.     His  charadcr,  287.      An  apology  for  his  conduft, 
290.     Anecdotes  of  his  family,  291.     Remarks  on  his  political  fuuation 
at  the  time  of  his  death,   292.     His  regard  to  litcraiy  merit,  341.     His 
account  to  lord  Orrery,  of  the  firft  caufe  of  determining  on  the  death  of 
Charles  I,   519; 

Crom^elly  Richard,  is  brought  to  court  by  his  father,  vii.  276,  His 
character,  ib.  Is  acknowledged  prote£\or,  293.  Calls  a  parliament, 
294.  Cabal  of  Wallingford- houfe,  againft  him,  293.  Is  perfuaded  to 
call  a  general  council  of  officers,  who  alfo  cabal  againft  hinri,  ib.  Is 
forced  to  refign  the  prote6torftiip,  297.  PafTes  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  peace,  ib. 

•— — — ,  Henry,  fecond  fon  of  Oliver,  his  charafler,  vli.  267.  Is  made 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  ib,  Rengns  his  command,  and  retires  to  Eng- 
land, 297.     His  death,  viii.    11,  note. 

Cropredy  bridge,  battle  of,  becween  Charles  I.  and  Sir  Wiiliam  Waller, 
vii.   15. 

Grozny  entail  of,  by  the  firft  parliament  of  Henry  VII.  iii,  316.  A  re- 
view of  powers  claimed  by,  to  the  time  of  Charles  I.  vi.   160, 

Crufadesy  the  commencement  of,  i.  292.  The  univerfal  rage  for  engaging 
in,  296.  The  political  ufe  made  of  tbis  frenzy  by  the  European  priiices,. 
299.  Why  lefs  attended  to  by  William  Rufus,  than  by  other  princes, 
ib,  Hiftory  of,  continued,  309.  456.  Richard  I.  prepares  to  engage  in, 
ii.  3,  The  emperor  Frederick  marches  on,  7,  Richard  I.  of  England 
and'Phiiip  of  France  engage  in,  ib.  Their  tranfaflions  at  Sicily,  9.  At 
Cyprus,  12.  Acre  in  Paleftine  taken  by  their  affiftance,  15.  Lewis  IX. 
of  France,  and  prince  Edward,  fon  of  Henry  III.  engage  in  one,  219. 
Lewis  dies,  220,  Edward  recalled  by  his  father,  who  dies  quickly  af- 
ter, ib. 

Cumberlandy  earl  of,  fits  out  a  fleet  at  his  own  charges  againft  the  Spaniards, 
but  meets  with  ill  fuccefs  and  misfortunes,  v.  351.  Undertakes  another 
expedition,  which  fails,  362.  Endeavours  to  mi-igate  the  fentence  of  the 
council  againft  the  earl  of  EfTex,  416. 

Cummin  of  Badenoch,  aftbciated  with  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  in  the 
regency  of  that  kirigdom,  ii.  303.     Is  routed   at  i''alkirk  by  Edward,' 

C  c  4  Cum  mi  ft. 
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Cummin,  John,  chofen  regent  of  Scotland,  ii.  309.  Defeats  John  de  Se- 
grave,  Edward's  guardian  of  Scotland,  ib.  Makes  his  fubmiirion  to  Ed- 
ward, 3 1  p.  Betrays  young  Robert  Bruce's  fecrecs  to  Edward,  3(4,  Is 
killed  by  Bruce,   316, 

Cur/on,  Sir  Robert,  governor  of  Hammes,  employed  by  Henry  VII.  to 
betray  the  fecrets  of  the  earl  of  S^iffolk,  iji.   392. 

CiiJiomSy  produce  of,  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  v.  474.  The  amount  of 
thefe  duties  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  ^57.  191.  Amount  of,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I,   before  the  civil  wars,  vii,  363. 

Cyprus,  part  of  the  fleet  of  Richard  I.  fliipwrecked  and  pillaged  on  that 
coaft,  in  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  ii.  12.  Ifaac,  prince  of,  conquered 
2nd  thrown  into  prifcn  by  Richard,  ih.  Richard  efpoufes  Eerengariaj 
daughter  of  Sanchez  kipg  of  Navane,  there,  13.  Lufignan  made  king 
of,  by  Richards  10, 
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ir\jiCRES,  Leonard,  e.xcites  an  infurreclion  in  the  north  of  England,  i, 

"^"^   264. 

J)'Alb£7't,  conftable  of  France,  extraordinary  defeat  of,  at  Azincour,  by 
Henry  V.  of  England,  iii.   ico. 

jyAlhiny,  Philip,  defeats  the  Ererch  fleet  coming  to  England  to  fuccour 
prince  Lewis,  and  his  llratagem  on  that  occafion,   ii.    150. 

'O^Alltnaine,  Henry,  fon  to  Richaid  king  of  the  Romans,  and  earl  of 
Cornwall,  joins  Leicefler  and  the  barons,  againft  Henry  ill.  ii.  196. 
Is  gained  over  to  the  royal  caufc-  by  prince  Edward,  200.  Commands 
the  main  body  of  th.e  king's  army  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  father,  204.  Is  furrtndered  together  with  Edward,  to  Lei- 
cefler, to  gain  the  liberty"  of  Henry  and  his  father,  206,  Recovers  his 
liberty,  with  the  other  prifoners,  by  the  battle  of  Eveiliamj  216.  Is  af- 
faflinated  by  his  coufins,  at  Viterbo,  218, 

J)anhy,  Sir  1  h<^^"i3s  Oitorne,  treafurer,  made  earl  of,  vii.  512,  His  cha- 
ractc'',  vii;.  li.  Receives  information  of  the  popifh  plot,  6^.  Com- 
municates it  t;)  ihp  houfe  of  lords,  78.  Hia  letter  10  Montague  ambaiTador 
at  Paris,  produced  before  the  houle  of  commons,  86.  H  impeached  by 
the  comaions,  87.  His  defence  of  himfelf,  88.  His  impeachment  re- 
vived by  the  following  parliauient,  97,  Is  committed  to  the  Tower,  g8. 
Is  admitted  to  bail,  205.  Is  freed  by  the  houfe  of  lord?,  on  the  accef- 
fion  of  Janies  il,  226.  Concurs  in  an  invitation  to  the  prince  of  O- 
rar.ge,   283.     His  pondudi  in  parliament,  on  the  abdication  of  James, 

Danes,  the  nature  of  their  firft  piratical  inroads  into  England,  i.  69.  A 
body  of  them  take  up  their  winter-quarters  here,  70.  Sack  VVlncheller 
7^.  Seize  Yoik  and  other  places,  75.  Defeat  Alfred,  and  continue 
their  dppredgtions,  78.  Reduce  th^  Saxons  to  defpair,  79.  Routed 
by  /lifted,  82,  83.  Admitted  to  fettle,  and  baptized,  84.  Revolt, 
87.  Renew  their  invafions,  131,  Receive  tribute  from  king  Ethel- 
^cd,  jq3r  Their  pyraiical  condu6l  accounicd  for,  137.  Settle  in 
3  Normandy^ 
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Normandy,  ih.  Retain  their  ancient  rude  ferocity  in  England,  140, 
Ever  ready  to  betray  the  Englilh  to  their  foreign  countrymen,  141.  A 
maflkcre  of,  /^.  Dellroy  the  Englifh  fleet,  143.  See  Canute ^  and 
Denmark, 

Danegelt,  oGcafion  of  impofing  that  tax,  i.   153.     Remitted,  353.  469. 

Dangerfield,  the  author  of  the  meal-tub  plot,   hib  charafter,  viii   1 24. 

D^/Iquiluy  Don  John,  commands  the  Spanilh  troops  in  an  invsfion  of 
Ireland,    v.    436,      Is  forced  to  capitulate   to  Mountjoy   the   deputy, 

438. 
Darcy,  lord,  joins  Afke's  inforreflion  in  the  north,  iv.   172.     Is  imprifoned 

on  the  fupprelfion  oi  it,    174.     Is  executed,    179. 

Darnly,  lord,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Lenox,  is  propofed  as  huibind  for  Mary 
queen  of  Scotland,  v.  85.  His  pedigree,  ib.  Is  married  to  her,  89. 
Is  infulted  from  the  pulpit  by  John  Knox,  ib.  His  charader,  94.  Re- 
fents  the  queen's  negledl  of  him,  95.  Becomes  jealous  of  David  Rizzio, 
ib.  Enters  into  a  plot  with  the  chancellor  Morton,  for  the  deflrudion  of 
Rizzio,  97.  Caufes  Rizzio  to  be  aiTaffinaied  in  the  queen's  prefence,  98, 
Avows  his  orders  for  this  adtion,  ib.  Is  prevailed  on  by  Mary  to  difavow 
all  concern  in  Rizzio's  murder,  and  is  then  left  by  her  in  difdain,  99, 
Is  reduced  to  defpair  by  her  neglcft,  105.  His  illnefs  attributed  to  poi- 
fon,  106.  The  queen's  apparent  reconciliation,  and  tendernefs  of  him, 
ib.  Is  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  in  a  loae  houfe  where  he  was 
lodged,  107,  A  confederacy  of  nobles  formed  to  punilh  his  murderers, 
Ii8\ 

D/«r-WGatherin,  a  Welllh  Romifh  idol,  brought  to  London,  and  employed 
to  burn  Friar  Forell,  iv,    180, 

Daubeney^  lord,  general  of  Henry  Vllth's  army  againfl  the  Scots,  ordered 
to  march  againlt  the  Cornifh  rebels,  iii.  374.  Engages  them  at 
Biackheatb,  ib.  Taken  prifoner  by  them,  but  refcued,  376.  Defeats 
them,  ib, 

D^ Aubigney^  count,  his  family  and  charadler,  v.  231.  Is  fentby  the  duke  of 
Guile,  to  detach  James  of  Scotland  from  the  Englilh  intereft,  ib.  In- 
finuates  himfeif  into  favour  with  James,  and  is  created  earl  of  Lenox,  232, 
See  Lenox, 

David  king  or  Scotland,  invades  Eogland  in  favour  of  the  emprefs  Matilda, 
i,  357,    Routed,  ib.     Confers  knighthood  on  Henry  fon  of  the  empreff, 

367- 
« — r— —  eldefl:  fon  and  heir  of  Levvellyn  prince  of  Wales,   does  homage 

io  Henry  Ilf.  and  delivers  his  brother  Gritiin  into  his  hands,  ii.   196. 

Is  taken  prifoner  by  Edward  I,  and  tried,   and  executed  as  a  traitor, 

242. 
Davis's  ftraits  difcovered,  v,  477. 
DavifoHy  ftcretary,  is  ordered  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  prepare  a  warrant  for 

the  execution  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  v.   310.     Is  perfuaded   by  the 

council  to  fend  the  warrant  to  be  put  into  force,  311.     Is  punilhed  in  the 

ftar  chamber  for  fo  doing,  322,     His  account  of  Elizabeth's  behaviour  in 

juftification  of  himfeif,  ib, 
Dauphin,  the  occafion  of  the  eldeft  fons  of  the  kings  of  France  obtaining 

that  appellation,  ii,  451, 
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D^HJpi  coaimands  a  body  of  French  troops  fent  to  the  afiii^3.flc;e  of  ihe  Scots, 
iv.   ^io»     Bcfieges  Haddington j   311.     Retires,   313.      .  ' 

D^Eivesy  Sir  Simcn,  rvis  pharader  qf  queen  Henrietta,  confort  of  Charles  I, 
vii.   5(^,  note, 

De  Gray, 

i  to  the  ciandeiHne  eledio'n  of  Reginald,  11,   5; 

Re  la  Mare,  Peter,  the  iirft  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,   chofen. 


••••    -iyy  — ^i.. 

£  Gray,  John,  bifliop  of  Norwich,  chofen  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  in  op- 
pofrdon  to  the  ciandeiHne  eledion  of  Reginald,  ii.   58, 
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De  Ri-yter,  the  Dutch  admiral,  engages  Sir  George  Ayfcue,  vii.  214.  In 
conjundion  widir  de  Wit,  is  defeased  by  Blake  and  others,  ih.  He  and 
Tromp  defeat  Blake,  ib.  Attacks  the  English  fetdements  in  the  next 
war,  with  Charges  II.  399.  He.  and  Tromp  engage  the  Engliih  fleet 
for  four  days,  410.  Is  defeated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  413. 
Sails  up  the  Medvvay  and  Thames,  and  burns  the  Englifh  fnips,  during 
the  treaty  of  Breda,  421.  Battle  of  Soiebay,  485,  Is  twice  engaged 
with  pnnce  Rupert,  the  Engliih  admiral,  507.  Engages  prince  Rupert 
again,  ai  the  mouth  of  the  Texcl,  508,     Is  killed,  viii.   20. 

J)e  Thermcs,  the  French  governor  of  Calais,  m.akes  an  irruption  into  Flan- 
ders, but  is  defeated  by  count  Egmont,  with  thecafuai  afhilance  of  an 
Englim  fleet  on  the  coaft,  iv.  443. 

De  Viciine^  John,  governor  of  Calais,  his  prudent  precautions  on  that  city 
being  befieged  by  Edward  III,  ii.  .437.  His  manly  parley  with  the 
En^Hlh,  441...,, 

De  Wit,  Cornelius,  is  with  De  Ruyter  defeated  by  the  EngliOi  fleet  under 
Blake,  vii.  214.  Goes  on  board  De  Ruyter's  fleet,  as  deputy  from  the 
States,  485.  Comes  on  (hore  for  his  hedth,  and  is  tortured  on  an  accu- 
fation  of  attempting  to  poifon  the  prince  of  Orange,  495.  Is,  with  his 
b^ciher,  cruelly  murdered  by  the  populace,  496. 

^^_ — ; ,  John,  the.  Dutch  minifler,  his  character,  vii.  402,      Takes  the 

command  of  the  fleet  himfelf,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Opdam,  404. 
Motive  cf  his  pmtradliig  the  negociadons  at  Breda,  420.  His  negocia- 
tions  wi'.h  Sir-  William  Temple,  to  oppofe  the  French  conquefls  in  the 
Kctherlands,  434,  Concludes  the  triple  alliance  with  England  and 
'Sweden,  435.  His  friendly  vifit  to  Temple,  463,  Is  oppoied  in  his 
preparations  fot  war,  by  the  Orange  fadlion,  482.  Oppofes  the  repeal  of 
the  perpetual  edicl,  494.  is,  with  his  btoiher,  crueliy  murdered  by  the 
populace,   496. 

D.£o.dly  Feud,  among  our  Saxon  anceliors,  what,  and  how  compounded,  i. 

^^^*  .       .7. 

Deht,  when  firft  contra£^ed  on  parliamentary  fecurity,  iii.  215. 

Z)^fr^M/j,  of  pope  Gregory  IX.  a  charaiSler  of,  ii,  229. 

Defender  of  the  faith,  this  title  beflowed  by  pope  Leo  X.  on  Henry  VIII. 

iv.  36. 
Dei/Is f  a  charadier  of,  under  the  commonwealth,  vii.  226. 
Delinquents,  this  term  when  inti'oduced,  and  how  applied,  by  the  houfe  of 

commons,  vi.   372. 
Denharn,  Sir  John,  his  chara(5^er  as  a  poet,  vii.   346.     His  death,  ih, 
Denmark  ;  fee  Danes,     James  VI.  of  Scotland,  goes  over  to,  and  marries  a 

pr.ntefs  of,  v.  352.    King  of,  his  treachery  toward  the  Dutch  Eafl-lndia 

fleet, 
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fleet,  vii.  40,.  His  treachery  toward  Charles  IF.  of  England,  "406. 
Joins  the  confederates  againft  Louis  XIV.  viii.  19.  Prince  George  of, 
mnrried  to  the  lady  Anne,  daughter  of  James  cuke  of  York,  205. 
Prince  George  joins  the  prince  of  Orange,  296.  See  Anne,  princefs  ot. 
Derby,  Henry  earl  of,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Lancafter,  is  fe.-t  by  Edward  HI. 
to  proteft  the  province  of  Guienne,  ii.  423.  His  military  operations 
there,  ib,  inilance  of  his  generous  regard  to  his  promife,  ib,  note.  His 
farther  fuccefle?,  438.     Becomes  earl  of  Lancafter,  450.     See  Lancajier, 

^ ,    countefs  of,   is  the  laft  perfon  who  fubmitted  to  the  forces  of  the 

commonwealth,  vii.  205.     Letter  from  the  earl  of,  in  anfwer  to  Ireton's 
fummon?,  528. 
Dermot  Mac?ncrrogh,  king  of  Leinfler,  his  tyrannic  conduft,  i.  427.     Solicits 
the  afiiftance  ot   Henry  II.  of  England,  ib.     Engages  Strongbow,  Fitz- 
gerald, and  Fitzftephens,  to  undertake  expeditions  in  his  favour,  428. 
Vejborc^v,  brother-in-law  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  oppofes  his  accepting  the 
, title  of  king,  vii.  274.     Engages  in  the  cabal  at  Wallingford-houfe,  295. 
Obliges  Richard  Cromwell  to  diiTolve  his  parliament,  296. 
De/penfer^  Hugh  le,  the  chief  judiciary  appointed  by  the  council  of  bsrons, 
removed  by  Henry  IH.  ii,  194.     Is   reftored  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter, 
igg.     Refufes   to  abide  by  the   award  of  Lewis  of  France,   202,     Is 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Evefiiam,  21 5. 

,  Hugh  le,    favourite  of  Edward  II,  his  charafler,   ii.  344,     Cha- 

radler  of  his  father,  ih.  The  earl  of  Lancp.Her  and  the  barons  combine 
acainft  him,  ib.  Is  married  to  Edward's  niece,  coheir  of  the  earl  of 
Glouceller,  ib.  His  lands  ravaged  by  the  b?.rons,  345.  The  parlia- 
ment forced  to  pronounce  a  fentence  of  forfeiture  and  exile  upon  him, 
and  his  father,  346.  Is  recalled  by  the  king,  with  his  father,  347.  His 
rapacioufnefs  after  the  forfeitures  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter's  party,  349. 
His  father  murdered  by  the  barons,  3:;6.  Is  himfelf  put  to  death,  ib. 
Particulars  of  his  father's  lofles  by  the  barons,  367.  Remarks  on  thefe 
loilcs,  and  conclufions  drawn  from  them,  ib. 
De<vonJhiref  an  infurreclion  there  to  oppofe  the  reformation,  headed  by 
Humphry  Arundel,  iv.  329.  Exeter  befieged  by  the  infurgents,  330. 
They  are  defeated  by  the  lord  Pwufel,  ib.  " 

Devonjhire,  Courtney,  earl  of,  is  propoied  as  a  hulband  to  queen  Mary, 
iv.  .380.     Incurs  her  refentment  on  declining  it,   381.     Is  releafed  froai 
confinement  by  the  mediation  of  Philip,  and  dies  abroad,  402. 
Digby,  Sir  Everard,  engages  in  the  gunpowder-plor,  vi,  33,     Is  executed 

tor  it,   37.     Evidences  of  his  former  good  character,  ib. 
Directory  for  public  worihip,  one   eikbhihed  by  the  aflembly  of  divines  at 

Weftminller,  in  the  room  of  the  liturgy,  vii.  32. 
Difpenjing  power,  the  houfe  of  commons  addrefs  James  JI.  on  his  exercifing 
ic,  viu.  240.     His  oblhnate  continuance  of  it,  244.     The  ancient  claim, 
and  exe/cife  of,  by  the   crown,   245.     Arguments   againtl  it,  247.     Is 
abolifhed  by  the  bill  of  rights,  249,  nole. 
D''OiJel,  a  Frenchman,  attends  the  queen  dowager  to  Scotland,  to  afTift  her 
in   the   admin iftratiop*.  iv.    439,     Proje6is  a  tax  to  maintain  a  Handing 
.    force  there,  ib.     This  fcheme  oppofed,  ib,     h  reproved  by  the  council 
^  his  hollile  attacks  on  the  Englilh  borders,  ^\^o. 

Dome/day-bookj 
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Damefday-hodk,  the  nature  cf,  explained,  i.   275. 

Dominicans  and  Francifcans,  obfervations  on  the  inflltutlons   of  thofe  new 

orders  of  religious,  ii.   229. 
Donne,  a  charatler  of  his  fatires,  vi.    193. 
Borings  a  proteftant  minifter,  openly  reproves  queen  Elizabeth  for  ob(lru(5l- 

ino;  the  reformation,   v.   1^3,  note. 
Dorijlaus,   his  hiftory,  and  murder,  vii.   172,    173. 
Dorjety  marquis  of,  commands  the  En'^^iifh  forces  at  the  expedition  to  Fon- 

tarabria,  iii.  420.  Difcovers  the  double  dealing  of  his  auxiliary  Ferdinand 

of  Arragon,  421.     Returns  to  England,  422. 
Douay,  a  feminary  founded  there  by  Philip  I!,  of  Spain,    for  the  education 

of  Engliih  catholic^,  v,  236. 
Do'ver^    a  tumult  there,   occafioned   by  the  retinue  of  Euf!:ace    count  of 

Boulogne,  i.  163.     Bu''nt  by  Fh  lip  of  France,  ii.   265. 
Douglas,  lord,  appointed  by  Robert  Bruce  joint  commander  with  the  earl  of 

Murray,  of  the  Scots  army  invading  England,  on  the  death  of  Edward 

II.  ii.   372.     His  bold  attempt  to  feize  Edward  111.  in  his  camp,   375. 

Retires  home,  ib.     Goes  to  Spain,  on  a  crufade  againil  the  Moors,   383. 
. ,  Sir  Archibald,  defeats  Edward  Baliol,  and  drives  him  to  England, 

ii.  '^8;;.     Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Edward  III.  at  Halidown-hili,  387. 

ear!,    his  irruption  into  England,    and  defeat,    iii.    68.     AfliRs 


young  Pieifcy  at  thebaitleof  Shrewfoury,  7  r , 

. ,  George,  afTiih  with  others  in  affjiTinating  Divid  Rizzio,  v,  gg, 

Doioningy  the  Eigliili  refident  in  Holland,  f.-izes  Berkilead,  Corbet,  and 
Okey,  three  of  the  king's  judges,  and  fends  them  to  E  igland,  vii.  380, 
Prefents  a  memorial  of  Engiiih  complaint-  to  the  rtates,  399.  Is  again 
fent  over  on  the  removal  of  Sir  Wilham  Temple,  473, 

Drake,  Francis,  his  voyage  round  the  world,  and  depredations  on  the  Spa- 
niards, V.  234.  Is  knighted  by  Elizabeih,  23;.  His  expedition  to  the 
Spanilh  V/ell  Indies,  274.  Deflioys  a  Spaniih  fleet  at  Cadiz,  327. 
Takes  a  rich  cairack  at  Terce"a,  ib.  Commands  againft  the  Spaniih 
armada,  under  lord  Effingham,  335.  Takes  two  large  vefiels  belonging 
to  it,  342.  Undertakes  an  expedition  againft  Poitugal,  3  ;8.  Deflroys 
a  Spanilh  flee!:  at  the  Groyne,  349.  Make^  an  unfuccef^ful  attack  on 
Liibon,  350.  Burns  Vigo,  and  returns,  zb.  Makes  an  unfucceT ful  at- 
tempt on  Por-o  Rico,  378.     Is  repulfed  at  Darien,  wiierehe  dies,  ib, 

Dreux,  batcle  of,  between  the  conllablc  Montmorency  and  iue  prince  of 
Conde,  v.  72. 

Druids.,  their  oflice  and  power,  i.  4.  Excommunication  by  thrm,  fatal 
confequences  of  incurring,  ib.  Their  doctrines,  ib.  Their  places  of 
worfhip,  5.  Th-ir  rites,  ib,  Tfieir  trea'ures  how  preferved, //^.  Their 
religion  not  abolifhed  without  force,  ih.  Their  chief  (eat  at  Anolefea 
deftroyed,  and  thetufelves  burnt,  by  Suetonius  Paulinos,   8. 

Dryden^  his  charaj^er  as  a  poet,  viii.  335,  Was  fuflered  to  remain  in  po- 
verty,  356. 

Du  Guefclin,  a  gentleman  of  Britanny,  his  charad^er,  ii.  472.  Is  employed 
in  the  wars  of  Charles  king  of  France,  ib.  h  employed  to  enlift  the 
companies  of  banditti  to  ferve  againlt  Callilc,  475.  His  rt-folute  de- 
mands of  the  pope  ac  Avignon,  ib.     Ci^afes  Peter  king  of  Caftile  from 
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his   dominions,  470.     Is  defeated   by   prince   Edward,  477,     Is   ma^c 
conftable  of  France,   482. 

Dublin f  a  conrpiracy  formed  for  feizing  the  caflle  of,  by  Roger  More,  vi. 
4j6.  The  pioc  difcovered,  ib.  Receives  the  Englilh  fugitives  from  the 
other  provinces,  441.  lis  diitrefs  during  the  devallation  of  Ireland, 
514. 

Dudley^  a  lawyer,  the  inftrument  employed  by  Henry  VII.  in  oporefiing  hh 
people,  his  charafler,  iii.  387.  His  mode  of  pratflice,  ib.  Chofca 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  common  ,  3S9  Summoned  before  the  privy 
council  of  Henry  VIU,  411.  Commuted  to  the  Tower,  412.  Tried, 
ib.     Executed  to  gratify  the  people,  ih. 

«-•  •,  the  lord  Guilford,  married  to  the  lady  Jane  Grey,  iv.  36 k  Is 
apprehended  with  the  lady  jane,  on  the  acknowledgment  of  queen 
Mary,  372.  Is  fentenced  together  with  his  lady,  373.'  is  executed  oa 
occafion  of  Suffolk's  frefh  confpiracy,   392. 

',  lord   Robert,   becomes  the  declared  favourite  of  queen  Elizabeth, 


V.  60.     Is  created  earl  of  Leiceiler,  and  propofed  by  Elizabeth  as  a  hoi- 
band  for  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  82.     '^tt  Leicejier, 
Duellingy  when,  and  on  what  occafion  the  general  pra6lice  of,  firfl  cook  rife, 
i^r.  73. 

Dunbar t  the  caftle  of,  furrendered  to  Edward  I.  ii.  281.  Sir  George  Hume, 
created  earl  of,  vi.  4.  Battle  of,  between  Oliver  Cromwel,  and  the 
Scots  general,   Leiley,  vii.   190. 

Duncan^  natural  fon  of  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  feizes  the  kingdom,  u 
291. 

Dundee  is  taken  by  general  Monk,  and  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  rword, 
vii.  207. 

Dunesy  battle  of,  between  the  combined  army  of  Englifli  and  French,  and 
the  Spaniards,  vii.  279. 

Dunfermlingy  abbot  of,  is  appointed  one  of  the  c  mmiflioners  on  the  part 
of  the  king  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to  enquire  into  the  conduci  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  v.  134.  Elizabeth's  declaration  to  him,  refpeding 
the  treaty  flie  had  entered  into  wih  Mary,  171.  Is  appointed  by  the 
Scots  parliament,  a  commifiioner  to  treat  with  Elizabeth  concerning 
Mary,  ib.  Is  difmiffed  by  her,  without  concluding  on  any  thing,  172. 
Joins  an  afTociation  of  the  nobility  who  feize  James  from  the  hands  of 
Lenox  and  Arran,   248. 

Dunkirk,  is  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  and  delivered  to  Oliver  Cromwel, 
vii,  279.     Is  fold  to  the  French  by  Charles  I[.  386. 

Dunoiiy  count  of,  raifes  the  fiege  of  Montargis,  iii.  137,  Defeated  and 
wounded  in  an  adion  with  Sir  John  Failolf,  14c.  Overrules  Joan 
D'Arc's  iniirudions  for  conducting  the  convoy  to  Orleans,  145.  Yields 
to  her  in  a  i'econd  inftance,  146.  Prevails  on  her  to  alter  her  fchenie  of 
a  general  attack  of  the  EnglilTi  trenches,  147.  Probably  prompted  all 
her  meafures,  150.  Perfuades  her  to  ftay,  on  her  wanting  to  return 
home,  154.  His  farther  fuccellcs  againft  the  Englifh,  159.  Befieges 
and  takes  Maine,  refufcd  to  be  furrendered  according  to  treaty  by  the 
governor,  174.  Ainlls  at  the  final  reduction  of  Normandy,  176.  Re- 
covers Guienne  from  ihs  Englilli,   178.     Commands  the  troops  of  Sri- 

tanny 
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tanny  under  his  father,  337.     Gained  over  to  the  intereHs  of  France, 

348- 
Dunftan^  St.  abbot  of  Glaftonbury,  his  afcendency  over  king  Eclrcd,  i.  109. 

His  life  and  charader,    1 1 1.     Is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treaiury,    1 12. 

His  infolent  behaviour  to  king  Edvvy,    115.     Banifhed,   116.     Returns, 

and   heads   the  rebellion   againft  Edvvy,   117.     Promoted  to  the  fee  of 

Canterbury,  ib.     Enjoins   Edgar   penance   for   facrilege,   122.     Croons 

king  Edward  the  Martyr,   127.     His  motives  for  adhering  to  Edward  in 

preference  to  his  brother,  ib.     Miracles  in  favour  of,    128. 

Durham,  Hugh  de  Puzas,  bifhop  of,  purchafes  the  office  of  chief  jufticiary, 
and  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  of  Richard  1.  ii.  5.  Is  appointed 
joint   guardian   of  the  realm  with   Longchamp    bifhop   of  E'y,  durirg 

-     Richard's  abfencc  on  ihe  cruiade,  6.     See  Ely. 

E 

TpJDBJLD,  fucceeds  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  i.  38.     Why 

he  renounced  chriftianity,  ib.     Receives  it  again,  ib. 
Eadburga,  wife  of  Biithric  king  of  Mercia,  her  infamous  charader,  i,  57, 
Earl  and  alderman,  fynonimous   appellations  among  the  Saxons,  i.  575. 

The  original  nature  of  this  dignity  explained,  ii.  269. 
Earpn^'jold,  king  cf  Eafl  Anglia,  apoftatifes  from  chriflianity,  i.  46.     Hif- 

tory  of  his  fuccefibrs,  ib, 
Eafi  Anglia,  hiftory  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  i.  46. 
Eajl  India,  the  new  paffage  to^  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  iiril  difco- 

vered,  iii.  404. 
- — company,  the  firft  patent  granted  to,  by  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  4.77. 

A  new  patent  granted   to,  by  James  I.  vi.  184.     Differences  between, 

and  the   Dutch  company,  ib.     Cruelties  pradlifed  by  the  Dutch  st  Am- 

boyna,   185.     Its  charter  revived  and  fupported  by  Charles  II.  viii.  329, 
Eajier,  difputcs  among  the  Saxon  clergy,  concerning  computing  the  time 

of  that  feaft,  i.  63. 
Ecdejiajiical  courts,  a  complaint  preferred  by  the  commons  to  Henry  VIII, 

againft  the  oppreilions  of,  iv.  108, 
•  government  of  England,  innovations  made  in  by  William  the 

conqueror,  i.  255. 

— renjenuesy  the  taxation  of,  refigned  to  parliament,  vii,  401, 

and  cinjil  ponxiers^  advantages  refulting  from  an  union  between, 


i.  380.  405. 

Ecclejiajlicsy  their  homage  to  laymen  for  temporalifts,  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Bari,  i.  304.  Why  unfit  for  being  intrufled  wich  the  great  offices 
under  the  crown  in  the  papal  times  of  England,  W.  409.  Caufes  which 
favoured  their  promotion  to  them,  ib.  Their  encouragement  fecured  by 
the  attachment  of  mankind  to  their  doflrines,  iv.  30.  The  political  mo- 
tives to  fixing  their  falaries,  and  bribing  them  to  indolence,  31,  Thefe 
motives  the  foundation  cf  religious  eflablifhments,  32.  How  they  be- 
came dangerous  to  the  civil  authority.  See  Bijhops,  Herefjy  and  Refor- 
mation. 

Edgar,   fuccelTor  to  Edwy  king  of  England,  his  wife  adminiflration,  i,  117. 

Jiitablifhes  a  formidable  navy,  118,     His  barge  faid  to  be  rowed  by  eight 

1  ,  tributary 
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trib«tarv  kin^s, /3.  His  attachment  to  the  monks,  ih.  Inveighs  agatr ft 
the  fecular  clergy,  119.  His  addrefs  to  Dunftan,  ib.  How  he  gained 
his  go»d  charader,  121.  Inftances  of  his  licentious  condu6l, /^,  Trea- 
cherous conduct  of  Athelvvold  towards  him,  J  23.  Kills  AthelwoW,  12^. 
Efpoufes  Eifrida,  ib.  Encourages  foreigners  to  fettle,  ih.  Clears  the 
country  of  wolves,    126. 

-  Atheling,  judged  unfit  for  the  fucceflion  by  k'ng  Edward  the  con- 


feflbr,  i.  169.  172.  Proclaimed  by  Stigand,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
232.  Submits  to  William  the  conqueror,  234.  Kindly  treated  by  him, 
2:58.  Attends  William  to  Normandy,  239.  Retires  to  Scotland,  with 
his  fiflers,  and  marries  one  to  king  Malcolm,  248,  Returns  and  excites 
an  infurreftion,  240.  Received  into  favour,  26;.  Sent  into  Scotland,  to 
reftore  Edc^ar,  the  right  heir  to  that  kingdom,  308.  Lives  long,  and  dies 
in  peace,   325. 

Edge-hill,   battle  of,  between  Charles  I.  and  the  earl  of  Eflex,  vi.    506. 

Edinburgh^  taken  by  Edward  I.  ii.  281.  Is  burnt  by  Richard  11.  iii.'  12* 
Seized  by  Henry  IV..  68.  Pillaged  and  burnt  by  Henry  VIII.  iv.  215. 
Riot  of  protellants  there,  on  the  feftivai  of  St,  Giles,  v.  24.  Receives 
the  army  of  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  ^o.  Treaty  f:gned  there  by 
the  Englifh  plenipotentiaries,  and  ihofe  of  France,  36.  A  tumult  thete 
on  introducing  the  liturgy,  vi.  327.  The  folemn  lea;?ue  and  cover:art 
framed  there,  540.  Is  feized  by  Cromwel,  after  the  victory  of  Dunbar, 
vii.    190. 

Editha^  a  nun,  carried  off  and  ravifhed  by  king  Edgar,  i.  121.  Penance 
enjoined  him  by  Dunilan  on  this  occafion,   122. 

',  daughter  of  earl  Godwin,  is  married  to  Edward  the  confeficr,  i. 

I  59.     Is  hated  by  her  hufband  on  her  father's  account,   163, 

Edmond,  primate  cf  England,  procures  the  difmiflion  of  the  bilhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  by  his  menace  to  Henry  III,  ii.  162.  His  prudent  cpndufl  ia 
refult,    163.     How  he  obtained  the  fee  of  Canterbury,   168. 

• Ironjide,  fon  of  Ethelred,  king  of  England,  ftate  of  ihe  kingdom  at 

his  acceffion,  i.   146.     His  battle  with  Canute,   147,     Shares  his  king- 
dom with  him,  ib,     jVIurdered,  ib.     Fate  of  his  children,    148. 

Edmund^  fuccefibr  to  Athelllan,  king  of  England,  his  Ihort  reign  and  vio- 
lent death,  i.    107. 

Edredj  fucceflbr  to  Edmund,  king  of  England,  quells  the  Dans?,  and  re- 
ceives homage  of  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  i.  108.  Advan.ages  taken 
of  his  fuperltition,    IC9. 

Edricy  fon  of  Egbert,  difpoflefred,  by  his  uncle  Lothaire,  of  the  kingdom 
of  Kent,  i.  39.     Defeats  him,  and  obtains  the  fucceificn,  ib. 

— — — ,  duke,  his  treacherous  behaviour,  i.  143,  144;  Deferts  to  Canute, 
145.  Returns  to  the  fervice  of  Edmond  Ironfide,  and  betrays  him,  147. 
Executed  by  Canute,   149. 

Ed^vard  the  elder,  fo»  of  Alfred,  his  reign,  i.  99.  His  tit'e  centefel  by 
Ethelwald,  his  coufm-gern^an,  ih.  The  rebellicn  fuppreffed,  !00.  H'S 
wars  againil  the  Northumbrians  and  Danes,  loi.  Repels  tiie  Scotc,  !C2, 
Account  cf  his  fiftcr  Ethelfleda,  ib. 

Ed-o^ard  the  martyr,  fon  to  Edgar,  king  cf  Englanr',  crowned  by  Dunftan, 
i.   127.-    Hiij  tragical  dea;h,   129. 

Ed'M.ird 
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Edward  the  tciifejfor,  the  Saxon  line  reftored  by  his  accefllon  to  the  crovvrJ 
of  England,  i.  159.  His  partiality  to  the  Normans,  161.  Efpoufes 
Edirha,  daughter  of  earl  Godwin,  162.  His  atcempts  tO  exclude  JHarold 
from  the  fuccelTion,  169.^  His  death  and  character,  178.  Compiled  a 
body  of  laws,  ib.  The  firil  who  touched  for  the  evil,  ib.  Terrible  fa- 
mine in  the  time  of,   227.     Same  of  his  laws  rellored,   260. 

■■  prince,  eldeft  fon  of  Henry  III.  fhews  eaily  indications  of  a  great 

fpirir,  li.  186.  Is  obliged  to  fwear  obedience  to  the  council  of  twenty- 
four  bajons,  appointed  by  the  Oxford  parliament,  1S7.  The  knights  of 
the  fhiics  appeal  to  him  againft  the  delays  and  proceedings  of  the  council 
of  barons,  1S8.  His  condud  on  this  occafion,  tb.  Rejufes  to  avail  him- 
felf  of  the  pope's  abfoiution  from  his  oath,  to  obferve  the  proviiions  of 
Oxford,  193.  Js  taken  priloner  by  Lcicefler,  199,  Is  reltored  by  the 
king's  treaty  and  compliance  with  the  baron?,  200.  Forms  a  party 
againft  the  barons,  ib^  His  ardour  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  occafions  his 
father  to  be  defeated  and  taken  prifoner,  204.  His  treaty  with  Leiceiler, 
206.  His  treatment  by  Leiceller,  212.  Efcapes  from  his  cuilody,  21 4, 
Defeats  Simon  de  Montfort^  coming  to  join  his  father,  ib.  Defeats  and 
kills  the  earl  of  Leicefler  at  Evefham,  215.  Saves  his  father's  life  in  this 
battle,  ib.  His  gallant  defeat  of  Adam  de  Gourdon,  and  generous  treat- 
ment of  him,  217.  Is  prevailed  on  by  the  king  of  France  to  engage  in  a 
crufade  to  the  Holy  Land,  219.  Takes  the  earl  of  Gloucelkr  with  him, 
ib.  Arrives  at  Tunis,  and  linds  Lewis  dead,  220.  Efcapes  aflalTinaiion, 
ib*     Is  recalled  by  his  father,  who  dies  quickly  afer,  ib. 

Ednvard  1,  proclaimed,  ii.  232.  Guardians  of  the  realm  appointed,  until 
his  return  to  England,  233.  Influence  of  his  known  charader,  in  keep- 
ing the  kingdom  quiet,  ib*  His  different  emotions  at  hearing  of  the 
deaths  of  his  father  and  of  his  infant  fon,  how  explained  by  him,  ib. 
Spends  a  year  in  France  before  his  return  to  England,  ib.  Incenfes  the 
French  knights  by  his  fucceffes  in  a  tournament  at  Chalons,  234.  Does 
homage  to  Philip  at  Paris,  for  his  French  dominions,  ib.  Is  crowned  at 
Weftminftcr,  ib.  Applies  himfelf  to  redifying  the  diforders  of  govern- 
ment,/r^.  Calls  a  parliament,  with  this  intention,  235.  Appoints  itine- 
rant commiffioners  for  the  puniOiment  of  criminals,  ib.  Annuls  thecom- 
miiTion,  236.  His  cruelty  towards  the  Jews  accufed  of  adulterating  the 
coin,  ib.  Banifhes  them,  237.  His  fru<;al  management  of  his  revenue, 
238.  Supplies  granted  to  him,  ib.  Summons  Lewellyn,  prince  of 
Wales,  to  renew  his  homage,  240.  Reduces  him  on  his  non-compliance, 
241.  Takes  his  brother  and  fuccefTor,  David,  prifoner,  tries  and  exe- 
cutes him  as  a  traitor,  242.  Puts  all  the  VVelfh  bards  to  death,  243. 
Traditional  account  of  the  annexation  of  the  principality  of  Wales  to  the 
crown,  and  its  giving  title  to  the  king's  eldeft  fon,  ib.  Goes  abroad  to 
mediate  a  peace  between  Alphonfo,  king  of  Arragon,  and  Philip  of 
France,  ib.  Negcciates  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  prince  Edward  arxi 
Margaret  of  Norwa\ ,  queen  of  Scotland,  246.  This  marriage  fruf- 
trated  by  her  death,  247.  The  claims  of  the  competitors  for  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  referred  to  his  decifion,  250.  Flis  refledtions  and  fchemes  on 
this  appeal  to  him,  ib.  Searches  monaftic  records  to  eftablifh  a  claim  10 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  25  (•    Goes  with  an  army  to  Norham  on  the 
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iouth  of  the  Tweed,  to  determine  the  right  of  the  ScottiPrt  crown,  253. 
Declares  to  them  his  right  to  difpofe  of  the  crowM,  as  liege  lord  of  Scot- 
land, ib»  Requires  of  the  competitors  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
fuperiority,  2:55.  Obtains  this  concefTion  from  them,  2^6.  Claims  and 
obtains  po/Teffion  of  the  Scots  fortrefies,  .'//.  The  Scots  barons  and  pre- 
jates  fwear  fealty  to  him,  257.  Decides  in  favour  of  John  Biliol,  25  S. 
Baliol  fvveais  fealty  to  him,  and  is  put  in  pofTefiion  of  the  crown,  ib. 
Provokes  the  Scots  and  their  new  king  by  his  afts  of  ufurpatlon  over 
them,  259.  Mutual  depreciations  commi-ted  by  the  fhips  of  France  and 
England,  occafioned  by  a  private  quarrtl,  260.  His  oiters  to  accommo- 
date the  difference  rejedled,  rb.  Lofes  the  province  of  Guienne  by  the 
artifice  of  Philip  of  France,  2t>3.  His  attempts  to  recover  it  defeated  by 
Philip,  264.  The  occafion  of  changing  the  feudal  military  fervice  into 
pecuniary  fupplies,  265.  The  confequences  of  this  alteration,  270. 
The  firft  beginnings  of  popular  government  to  be  dated  from  his  reign, 
272.  Summons  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  in  parliament  to  obtain 
their  confent  to  fupplies  for  goi'ernment,  274.  Summons  deputies  of 
the  inferior  clergy  to  parliament,  2-2.  They  fcsuple  to  aflemble  on  his 
writ,  279.  This  objeftion  accommodated,  and  the  two  houfes  of  con* 
vocation  formed,  ;^.  Summons  John  Balioi  to  affift  him  againft  France, 
and  makes  other  demands,  which  he  refufes,  280,  Aflembles  an  army 
to  chaftife  him,  ih.  Takes  Bcrwic  by  a^Tault,  and  puts  the  garrifcn  to  the 
■fword,  2^1.  The  Scots  beat  earl  Warrenne,  and  the  caftle  of  Dunbar 
furrendered,  ib.  Takes  Edinburgh,  and  fubdues  all  Scotland,  ib» 
Baliul  fwears  fealty  to  him,  282.  Carries  him  prifoner  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  283.  Carries  away  the  famous  ftcne,  deftroys  the  Sects  records, 
breaks  their  great  feal,  and  leaves  earl  Warrenne  governor  of  Scotland, 
282,  283.  Makes  another  unfjccefsful  attack  upon  Guienne,  283. 
Marries  his  daughter  to  John  eail  of  Holland,  and  forms  alliances  againll 
France,  284.  Obtains  grants  from  parliament,  ib.  Is  oppofed  in  his 
demands  by  the  clergy,  ib,  Tne  occafion  of  this  oppofition,  ib,  PiOhi- 
bits  all  rent  to  the  clergy,  28^0  Excludes  them  from  all  proteflion  of 
the  laws,  286.  Reduces  them  to  compliance,  287.  His  oppreiiie  ex- 
tortions on  trade,  288.  Norfc^lk,  Hereford,  and  other  barons,  refute  to 
ferve  in  the  expedition  to  G:<fcony,  2-^9.  The  two  former  refufe  to 
attend  him  to  Flanders,  ib,  .Appoints  a  new  con'lable  and  marcfchal  to 
aft  in  their  places  for  the  prefent  fervice,  290.  Reconciles  himfelf  with 
the  clergy,  and  appoints  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  and  Reginald  de 
Grey,  tutors  to  prince  Edvvard,  ib.  Apologizes  to  his  nobility  for  the 
irregulariry  of  his  former  condud,  7/^.  Promifes  a  reformation  of  go- 
vernment at  his  returr),  ?^.  A  remonftrance  prefented  to  him  at  his  de- 
parture, by  the  earls  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford,  ib.  Segals  the  [wo  char- 
ters in  Flanders,  which  are  previoufly  confirmed  by  parliament,  at  home, 
292.  Is  obliged  to  confirm  them  again,  on  his  return,  in  the  fulleft 
manner,  i^.  His  relu6lance  to  limiting  the  boundaries  of  fore  Its,  293, 
Obtains  fiom  the  pope  an  abfolution  from  his  engagements  to  obferve 
the  charters,  294.  Confirms  than  again  with  an  exccpiicn  to  the  lata 
perambulation  of  the  forefts,  ib.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Philip  of 
France,  and  fubmits  the  differences  between  them  to  pope  Boniface,  296, 
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The  pope*s  award  between  them,  297.  Marries  Margaret,  the  filler  of 
Philip,  lb.  The  Scots  rife  againil  him  under  William  Wallace,  299. 
His  army  under  earl  Warrenne  defeated  by  Wallace,  301.  Advances 
with  a  great  srmy  to  Scotland,  302.  Ove? throws  the  Scots  at  Falkirk, 
304.  Is  applied  to  by  pope  Boniface  in  behalf  of  Scotland,  307.  His 
aniwer  to  tiie  pope,  ib»  Appoints  John  de  Segrave  guardian  of  Scot- 
land, 509.     Returns  to  Scotland,  fcours  the  whole  country,  and  receives 

■  the  fubmiflion  of  the  Scots,  310.  Endeavours  to  fix  his  government 
over  Scotland,  311.  Wallace  betrayed  into  his  hands,  ib.  Executes 
Wallace  as  a  traitor,  ib.  His  army  under  Aymer  de  Valence,  defeats 
Robert  Bruce,  317.  Dies,  318.  His  charader,  ib.  His  legifiative 
ads,  319.  Allowed  his  barons  to  entail  their  eilates,  321.  Was  the 
firft  who  pafled  a  ftatute  of  mortmain,  322.  His  probable  motives  in 
this  law,  ib»  His  children,  325.  A  iummary  view  of  the  fupplies 
granted  him  by  the  parliament  and  clergy,  323. 

JEd^ujard,  prince,  fecond  fon  of  Edward  1.  the  traditional  account  of  his  be- 
ing made  prince  of  Wales,,  ii.  243.  A  treaty  of  marriage  negociated 
between  him  and  Margaret  of  Norway,  queen  of  Scotland,  246.  This 
marriage  frullrated  by  her  death,  247.  The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Reginald  de  Grey,  appointed  tutors  to  him,  290r  Is  made  guar- 
dian of   the  realm  during  his  father's   expedition  to   Flanders,  ib,     l& 

■  obliged  by  the  tarls  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford  to  confirm  the  charters 
of  liberties,  during  his  father's  abfence,  292,  Is  contradled  to  Ifabella, 
daughter  of  Philip  of  France,  297.     Succeeds  to  the  crown,  327. 

Ednvard  II,  his  acceflion,  ii.  327,  Indications  of  his  vveaknefs  of  mind, 
ib.  His  feeble  attempt  againfl  Scotland,  328,  His  attachment  to  Piers 
Gavafton,  ib.  Appoints  him  guardian  of  the  realm,  on  his  journey  to 
France,  33c.  Marries  Ifabella  of  France,  ib.  Is  obliged  to  banifh 
Gavafton,  331.  Sends  him  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,/^.  Obtains  of 
the  pope  a  difpenlation  for  Gavaflon's  oath  never  to  return,  332.  The 
authority  of  government  veiled  in  a  council  of  twelve,  333.  Makes  a 
fecret  proteilation  againil  their  ordinances,  354.  Invites  (javafton  back 
fiom  his  fecond  banilhment  by  the  ordainers,  ib,  Thomas  earl  of  Lan- 
cafler  raifes  an  army  againil  him,  335.  His  narrow  efcape  from  Lan- 
cailer,  ib.  His  rage  at  GavaHon's  murder,  336,  Is  reconciled  to  his 
barons,  337.  Makes  a  fruitlefs  expedition  to  Scotland,  33F.  AlTembles 
a  great  army  againil  the  Scuts,  339  Is  defeated  by  Robert  Bruce  at 
Bannockburn,  340.  The  dependency  of  Scotland  loft  by  this  defeat, 
341.  The  barons  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  ordinances  from  him,  342, 
Reflections  en  his  incapacity  for  government,  343.  Charader  of  Hugh 
le  Belpenler,  and  his  lather,  his  favourites,  344.  Enrages  the  barons, 
who  combine  againil  the  Defpenfers, /^.  Seizes  the  barony  of  Gower 
from  John  de  Mowbray,  and  gives  it  to  Hugh  le  Defpenfer,  34:;,  The 
batons  peremptorily  infiit  on  his  difmifling  Defpenler,  ib.  His  queen 
infuhed  by  lord  Badlcfirere,  347.  PuniiVies  this  lord,  ib.  Recalls  the 
Defpenfers,  baniflied  by  parliament,  ib.  Overpowers  his  barons,  ib. 
Lancaller  declares  his  alliance  with  Scotland,  and  raifes  an  army  againil 
him,  348.  Lancaller  defeated  and  executed,  ib.  349.  Makes  another 
fruitlefs  attempt  againfl  Scotland,  35c.     Concludes  a   truce  with  Robert 
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Bruce  for  thirteen  years,  ib.  His  difputes  vvl:h  France,  ih.  His  qaeen 
Jfabella  goes  ro  Paris  to  mediate  between  her  hufband  and  brother,  391. 
Refir^ns  Guienne  to  his  Ton  prince  Edward,  ib.  intimacy  between  his 
queen  and  Roger  Pvlortimer,  352.  Her  reply  when  hefent  for  her  back 
again,  353.  Ifabella  forms  a  confpiracy  againft  him,  ib.  Ifabella  in- 
vades Suffolk,  and  is  joined  by  the  barons,  3^^.  He  leaves  London, 
and  retires  to  the  well,  355.  Retreats  to  Wales,  ib.  Is  feized  by  the 
earl  of  Leicefte^,  and  confined  in  Kenilworth-c^ftje,  356.  Is  depofed  by 
parliament,  ib,  A  refignation  extorted  from  him,  357.  Is  pitied  by 
the  people,  ib.  Is  taken  from  the  cuftody  of  Leiceiler,  and  delivered  to 
lord  Berkeley,  358,  His  cruel  ufage,  /^.  Is  murdered  by  Mautravers 
and  Gournay,  359,  His  character,  360.  Comparifon  between  his 
reign  and  that  ot  his  father,  361.  Prices  of  commodities  in  his  reign, 
365.     His  children,  370. 

Ediuard,  prince,  fon  to  Edward  II.  is  inverted  by  his  father  with  the  dutch/ 
of  Guienne,  ii.  351.  Goes  to  Paris  to  do  homage  for  it,  352.  Is  affi- 
anced by  his  mother  Ifabella, to  Philippa,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Hol- 
land and  Hainault,  31^4. 

■  — Iir,  his  acceffion,  ii.  371.     The  earl  of  Lancafter  appointed  guar- 

dian to  him,  372.  Marches  with  an  army  to  oppofe  the  Scots,  ib.  His 
difficulty  in  coming  up  with  them,  374.  His  defiance  to  the  Scots  ge- 
reials,  how  anfwered,  ib.  His  narrow  efcape  from  the  bold  attempt  of 
earl  Douglas,  375,  Enters  into  a  fcheme  to  feize  Mortimer,  379, 
Aflumes  the  exercife  of  government,  380.  His  ilrid  regard  to  the  fup- 
preffion  of  robbery, /^.  Encourages  fecretly  the  pretenfions  of  Edward 
Baliol  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  383.  Undertakes  to  reflore  Edward 
Balio),  when  driven  out  of  Scotland,  386.  Defeats  the  Scots  at  Hali- 
down-hill,  387.  The  foundation  of  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France, 
389.  The  weaknefs  of  his  pretenfions  fhewn,  391.  Is  fummoned  to  do 
homage  for  Guienne,  392.  Is  obliged  to  perform  it,  ib.  Prepares  for 
a  war  with  France,  394.  Engages  the  Flemings  to  affifl  him,  through 
the  means  of  James  D'Artevilie,  396.  Raifes  a  force,  and  pafTes  over 
to  Flanders,  ib.  Is  created  vicar  of  the  German  empire,  397.  AfTumes 
the  title  of  king  of  France,  ib.  Contrads  his  fon  Edward  to  the 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brabant,  399.  Invades  France,  but  retires  into 
Flanders,  and  difbands  his  a:-my,  ib.  400.  Is  greatly  impoverifhed  by 
his  fruitlefs  expedition,  400.  Remarks  on  his  prefent  fituation  with  his 
parliament,  ib.  Obtains  conditional  grants  from  them,  401,  The  re- 
folutions  of  parliament  on  his  affumed  title  as  king  of  France,  402,  Ob- 
tains a  great  vi6lory  over  the  French  fleet,  403.  Befieges  Tournay,  405. 
Philip's  reply  to  his  defiance,  ib.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Philip,  by  the 
mediation  of  Jane  countefs  of  Hainault,  407.  Is  deferted  by  his  allies, 
408,  His  ill  humour  toward  his  minifters  on  his  return,  ib.  Arch- 
bifhop  Stratford  enters  into  a  combination  againft  him,  410.  Stratford^s 
letter  to   him,   41  i.     Is  reconciled   to  him,  ib.     Review   of  his  prefent 

*  fituation,  ib.  Is  obliged  to  pafs  an  acl  for  redrefs  of  grievances  be- 
fore he  obtains  any  grants,  412.  Makes  a  fecret  protefl  againfi  it,  4I4. 
Iffues  an  edift  againil  the  validity  of  this  aft,  ib.  Patronizes  the  preten- 
fions of  the  count  de  Mountfort  to  the  dutchy  of  Biitanny,  416.     Relieves 
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the  countefs  befieged  at  Hennebonne,  420.     Sends  another  fleet  to  hef 
alMance  under  Robert  D'Artois,  ib.     Goes   over  to   Britanny  in  perfon, 
421.     -His  treaty  with  the  French,  ib»      How  induced  to  break  this 
truce,  423.     Sends  the  earl  of  Derby  to  defend  Guienne,  ih.     Invades 
Normaridy,  426,     His  fuccefles  there,  ib.     Seizes  and  plunders   Caen, 
.428,     Penetrates  as  far   as  Paris,  ib,     Difpofition  of  his  army  at  Crecy, 
430.     His  addrefs   to   his  army,  431.     Defeats  the  French  at   Crecy, 
43  q,      flis   moderate  expectations  from    this   victory,   437.      Bcfieges 
Calais,  ib.     His  terms  to  the  befieged,  4[i.     Queen  Philippa  intercedes 
for  the   deputies  ordered  by  him    to  execution,   443.     Turns   out   the 
inhabitants,  and  peoples  it  with  Engliflimen,   ib.     Concludes    a    truce 
with  Fiance,  ib,     Difcovers  the  treachery  of  his  governor  at  Calais,  and 
engages  hJm  to  deceive  the  French,  444,     Engages  the   French  army 
which  was  to  have  feized  Calais,  and  routs  it,  ib.     His  affability  to  his 
prifoners,  445,     Inftitutes  the  order   of  the   garter,  447,     Traditional 
accounts  of  the  occafion  of  this  inftitution,  448.     Concerts  two  invafions 
of  France,  45 2«     Invades  France  from  Calais,  while  his  fon  invades  ic 
from  Guienne,  ib.     Battle  of  Poidiers,  4.54.     John  king  of  France, 
brought  prifoner   to  London,  460.     Reftores    king  David   Bruce   on  a 
ranfom,  461.     Concludes  a  treaty  with   John,  which  is  rejedted  by  the 
dauphin,  and  ftates  of  France,  465.     Invades  France  with  a  vaft  force, 
466.     Progrefs  of  his  arms,  ib.     Is  induced  to  conclude  a  more  mode- 
rate treaty,  by  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  467.     Treaty  ofBretigni,   469, 
His  fuccours  to  prince  Edward,  under  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  feized  at  fca 
by  Henry  king  of  Caftile,  482.     Lofes  molt  of  his  territories  in  France, 
483.     Attaches  himfelf  to  Alice  Pierce,  but  is  forced  to  remove  her  from 
court,   ib.     Dies,  484.     His  charadler,  ib,     Retrofped   of  his     reign, 
4?5.    His  children,  ib,  486.    His  regard  to  parliaments,  487.   Cafes  of 
higti  treafon  limited  in  his  reign,  ib.     His   frequent   confirmations   of 
the  great    charter,   ib,      Windlbr-caltle   built  by    him,    and    by    what 
means,  490.     His  great  exertion  oi  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  ib. 
His   frequent  levies  of  taxes  without   authority  of  parliament,  ib.     His 
open   avov^al  of  this  power,  ib.     PafTes  the  ihtute  of  provifors,  492. 
State  of  the  internal    police  in  this  reign,  493.     State  of  commerce  and 
induftry,  494.     His  reign,  an  interelling  period  of  our  hiliory,  499, 
^d^Lvard  prince  of  Wales,  fon  to  Edward  ill.  is  contraded  to  the  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Brabant,  ii.   399.     Is  appointed  guardian  of  the  realm 
during  his  father's  abfence  in  Flanders,  400,     Calls  a  parliament,  but  is 
unable  to  procure  his  father  any  fupplies,  ib.     Attends  his  father  in  an 
expedition   to  France,  425.       His   gallant   behaviour   at    the    battle  of 
Crecy,  434.     His  father's  behaviour  to  him  that  day,  435.     Invades  and 
ravages  Languedoc  and  other  parts  of  France,  452,     Endeavours  to  join 
his  father,  554.     Defeats  king  John  at  Poidiers,  and  takes  him  prifoner,. 
458.     His  noble  behaviour  to   his  prifoner,  459.     Concludes   a  truce, 
460.     Is  inverted    with  the  principality  of  Aquitaine,  476.     Recals  hi» 
foldiers  from  the  fervice  of  Henry,  count  of  Tranltamare,    and  protedr 
Peter  king  of  Caftile,   477.     Defeats  Tranliamare,   and  reilores  Peter, 
ib.     Peter's  ingratitude  to  him,  478.     Is  involved  by  this   expedition, 
and  taxes  his  principality  of  Wales  to  repay  it,    ib.    His  reply   to  the 
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French  klng*s  fummons,  480.  Goes  to  France  to  oppofe  the  French 
hoflilities,  where  his  health  declines,  481-  Lofes  moft  of  his  French 
pofleflions,  and  concludes  a  peace,  482,  His  death  and  charader,  484, 
How  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  Black  Prince,  485. 
Edtvard^  prince,  fon  to  Henry  VI.  born,  iii.  198.  Extraordinary  ad- 
venture of,  with  his  mother  Margaret,  in  a  forefi,  224,  Married  to 
lady  Anne,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  VVarwic,  238.     Killed,   250. 

■  IV.  proclaimed,  iii.  212.  ReHcclions  on  this  event,  ib»  His 
charafter,  216.  Inftance  of  his  cruelty,  217.  The  parties  of  York  and 
Lancafter,  how  diftinguifhcd,  ih^  Routs  the  Lancaftrians  at  Touton, 
218.  His  title  recognized  by  parliament,  221.  Executes  divers  by 
martial  law,  223.  Gets  pofleliion  of  Henry  VI.  and  impvifons  him  ia 
the  Tower,  225.  His  behaviour,  during  this  interval  of  peace,  226. 
Becomes  enamoured  with  the  lady  Elizabeth  Grey,  227.  Marries  her, 
ib.  Difgufts  the  earl  of  Warwic,  228  ;  who  makes  a  party  againft  him, 
229.  Makes  an  alliance  with  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  231.  Bellows 
his  fifter  on  hini,  232.  Leagues  alfo  with  the  duke  of  Britanny,  ih. 
Infurredion  in  Yorkfliire,  ib,  Confufion  in  this  period  of  the  Englifh 
hiftory,  234,  Quells  an  infurrcftion  in  Lincolrifhire,  235.  Secretly 
^ains  over  Clarence  from  Warwic's  intereft,  238.  Marches  againd 
Warwic's  army,  241.  Chafed  from  his  own  camp  by  the  treachery  of 
the  marquis  of  Montaciue,  ib.  Flies  to  Holland,  242.  Afliited  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  he  lands  in  Yorkfhire,  and  pufhes  for  London,  246. 
Enters  London,  and  gets  pofTeiiiOn  of  Henry  Vi.  247.  Defeats  Warwic 
at  Barnet,  2J9.  Defeats  queen  Margaret's  army  at  Teukfbury,  250, 
Refigns  himfelf  to  gaiety  on  the  return  of  peace,  252.  Prcjeds  an. 
invafion  of  France,  ib.  Invades  France,  253,  Lewis  agrees  to  buy 
peace  by  a  tribute,  255.  Interview  with  Lewi?,  ib,  Obllrufls  the 
duke  of  Clarence's  marriage  with  the  heirefs  of  Burgundy,  260.  Pro- 
cures his  trial  and  execution,  262.  Contrads  marriage  for  all  his  child- 
ren, without  eiFedl,  264.  His  death,  charafler,  and  family,  26^. 
Refleclions  on  the  flare  of  the  court  at  this  period,  266.  Leaves  his 
brother  the  duke  of  Gloucefler  regent,  during  the  minority  of  his  fon, 
267.     His  legitimacy  denied  by  the  duke  of  Glouceller,  277. 

V,  State  of  parties  at  his  acceflion,  iii,  266.     The  duke  of  Glou- 


cefler left  regent  during  his  minority,  267.  His  perfon  intruiled  to  the 
earl  of  Rivers,  268.  His  guardian  arrelled  by  the  duke  of  GlouceRer, 
270.  Is  murdered  in  the  Tower  with  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  by 
order  of  Richard  III.  280.  Their  bodies  found  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
IL  28!. 

'5  prince,  fon  of  Henry  VIIT.  born,  iv.  176.     His  mother,  queen 


Jane   Seymour,  dies,  ib.     Is  con  trailed  to   Mary,  the  infant- queen  of 
Scotland,  233.     His  father  Henry  VIII.  die?,  265. 

VI.  his  acceffion,    iv.  281.      Names   of   the  regency    during  his 


minority,  ib.  The  earl  of  Hertford  chofen  proteilor,  and  made  duke  of 
Somerfet,  283.  Somerfet  obtains  a  confirmation  of  his  authority  by 
patent,  286.  Difcovers  a  propenfity  to  literature,  288.  His  reludance 
at  figning  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  Joan  Bocher,  324.  Is 
removed  to  Windfor-c^iUle  by  the  protestor,  337,     Is  addreffed  by  the 
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council  to  difmirs  Somerfet,  which  he  complies  with,  338.  A  new 
council  of  regency  formed,  339.  His  grief  at  his  filier  the  lady  Mary*s 
obftinacy  in  the  catholic  faith,  347.  Is  induced  by  Northumberland,  to 
write  circular  letters  to  the  fhenfFs  for  chufing  anew  parliament,  358, 
Subfidies  granted  him  by  parliament,  359,  Amount  of  the  crown  debts 
at  this  time,  ib.  His  health  declines,  36c.  362.  Orders  the  judges  to 
prepare  a  deed  of  fettlement  for  the  fuccefiion  of  lady  Jane  Gray,  ib. 
Signs  the  patent  for  her  fucceflion,  364.  His  phyficians  difmiiled,  and 
his  cure  intrurted  to  an  old  woman,  ib.  Dies,  365.  His  character, 
ib. 

^dnuin^  fuccelTor  to  Adelfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  his  wife  govern- 
ment, i.  42,  His  fingular  efcape  from  afiaflination,  tb.  Converted  to 
chriftianity,  43.  Slain  in  battle  by  Penda  king  of  Mercia,  44.  His 
kingdom  divided,  and  his  family  extinguiilied,   ib, 

■'    ■■        and  Morcar.     See  Morcar, 

JEdivyy  fuccefibr  to  Edred,  king  of  England,  his  perfonal  charadler,  i,  114, 
His  fubjedls  revolt  at  the  inftigation  of  the  clergy,   1 16. 

Ej^ngham,  lord,  is  fent  with  a  fquadron  to  Spain,  to  convoy  Philip  to 
England,  but  is  afraid  of  his  fearnen,  iv.  397.  \s  one  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth's ambaffadors  at  the  treaty  of  Caieau  Cdnibrefis,  v.  17, 

»■  '  '■  ■  -  lord  Howard  of,  commands  the  Englifh  navy  deftined  to  oppofe 
the  Spanilh  invincible  armada,  v,  335.  Is  attacked  by  the  armada, 
under  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  342.  Attacks  and  dii'concerts  the 
armada  at  Calais,  343.  Takes  command  of  the  fleet  fent  againft  Cadiz, 
379.  Cadiz  taken  and  plundered,  38c,  Is  created  earl  of  Nottingham, 
381.     St&  Ncttingham. 

Egbert,  fon  of  Ercombert,  king  of  Kent,  his  cruel  fcheme  to  fecure  the 
fucceflion  to  his  fon,  i.  39. 

■  '  i^ing   of   Wefl'ex,    his  defcent,  i,   56.  5S,      Takes   refuge,    and 

improves  himfelf  in  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  <;6.  Recalled  to  enjoy 
the  fuccefnon,  57.  State  of  WelTex  at  his  acceffion,  58,  Defeats  the 
Mercians,  ib»  Conquers  Kent,  and  EHex,  59.  The  Eaft  Angles  put 
themfelves  under  his  protection,  ib.  Conquers  Mercia,  ib.  Northum- 
berland, ib.     Unites  the  heptarchy  under  his  govcnment,  ib.  66, 

Egmont,  count,  the  Spanifh  general,  defeats  De  Thermes,  the  Fiench 
governor  of  Calais,  in  Flanders,  by  the  accidental  aliiltancc  of  an  Englifh 
fquadron  then  on  the  coalt,  iv,  444,  Is  put  to  death  by  the  duke 
d'Alva,  v.  194. 

Bland,  Sir  William,  governor  of  Nottingham  caflle,  betrays  Roger  Morti- 
mer into  the  hands  of  Ed^vard  111.  i;.  T,-g, 

Elbevfy  marquis  of,  acconipanies  queen  Mary  in  her  return  to  Scotland,  v. 
45.  Is  concerned  in  a  liot  at  the  houfe  of  Alifon  Craig,  which  the 
church  takes  cognizance  of,  52, 

EUanoVy  daughter  of  Wiiliam  duke  of  Guienne,  why  divorced  from  Lewis 
VII.  of  France,  i.  367.  Married  to  prince  Henry,  fon  of  Stephen, 
king  of  England,  368.  Inftigates  her  fbns  to  revolt  ?,gainft  their  father, 
436.  Attempts  to  el'cape  to  France,  and  is  confined  by  her  hulband,  ib. 
Obtains  her  hereditary  dominions  from  her  hufband,  455,  is  releafed 
a.nd  Oiaderegcai  by  litr  ion  Richard  I.  until  his  arrival  in  England,  ii.  2, 

Carries 
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Carries  Barengaria,  her  fon*s  intended  bride,  to  him  at  Meflina,  and 
returns,  12.  Writes  to  the  pope  on  Richard's  being  imprifoned  in 
Germany,  23.  Arrives  in  Germany  with  the  liipulated  ranfom,  and  re- 
leafes  him,  28.  Her  averfion  to  Conftantia,  mother  of  Arthur  duke  of 
Britanny,  40. 

Eleanor^  daughter  of  the  count  of  Provence,  married  to  Henry  III.  of 
England,  ii.  163.  The  bounties  beitowed  on  her  relations,  ib.  The 
populace  of  London  infult  her,  i9q.  Prepares  a  force  abroad,  to  reftore 
her  hufband  from  the  tyranny  of  Leicefter,  which  is  difperfed  by  bad 
winds,   209.     Di&s,  2,7. 

Elc^ions  to  parliament y  revew  of  the  laws  relating  to,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  iii.  2 1 3.  How  regulated  under  the  protedorate  of  Oliver 
CronvAel,  vii.    238. 

Elfleda,  2i  waiting-maid,  how  flie  became  milUefs  to  king  Edgar,  i,    122, 

Elfrida,  the  daughter  of  Olgar  earl  of  Devonfhire,  treacheroufly  obtained 
in  raarriige  by  Athelwold,  favourite  to  king  Edgar,  i.  124.  Efpoufed 
by  Edgar,  12:;.  Caufes  her  fon-in-law  king  Edward  the  martyr  to  be 
killed,  129. 

Elgivay  wife  to  Edwy,  king  of  England,  ftiockingly  murdered  by  the 
clergy,  i.   n6.     Other  reprefentacions  of  this  ftory,  473. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII,  and  Anne  Boleyn,  born,  iv.  113.  Is 
created  prmcefs  of  Wales,  ib.  Treaty  entered  into  by  her  father  for 
marrying  her  to  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  141.  Her  mother  beheaded, 
161.  is  illegitimated  by  parliament,  163.  Is  refiored  to  her  right  of 
fucceffion  by  parliament,  242.  Is  addrefled  by  the  lord  Seymour,  315. 
Raifes  a  body  of  horfe  to  fupport  her  filler  Mary,  againlt  the  lady  Jare 
Gray,  372.  Caufe  of  her  filter's  firft  declared  animofity  to  her,  380. 
Is  confined  by  her  filter  under  colour  of  Wiat's  infuneciion,  390.  Is 
releafed  by  the  mediation  of  Philip,  402.  Owes  this  protection  to  his 
policy,  ib.  Retires  into  the  country,  and  devotes  herfeif  to  iludy,  442, 
Her  prudence  on  the  propofal  of  marriage  made  by  the  king  of  Sweden, 
ib.  Her  caution  with  legard  to  religion,  443.  H-r  fifter  Mary  dies, 
445.  Great  joy  manifelted  both  by  parliament  and  people  at  her  accef- 
fion,  V.  2,  Her  behaviour  on  arriving  at  the  Tower,  ib.  Receives  all 
the  bifhops  kindly,  excepting  Eonner,  3.  Notifies  her  eleclion  to  • 
foreign  courts,  ib.  Her  motives  for  declining  Philip's  offers  of  mar- 
riac^e,  4.  Notifies  her  acceiHon  to  the  pope,  and  his  exprefiions  on  the 
occafion,  ib.  Recals  her  ambaffador  from  Rome,  5.  Forms  her 
council,  ib.  Makes  Cecil  fecretary  of  ilate,  ib.  Is  advifed  by  Cecil  10 
reftore  the  protef^ant  religion,  ib.  Her  caution  in  this  matter,  7. 
Prohibits  all  preaching  without  licence,  to  fupprefs  the  violent  attacks  of 
catholics  and  reformers  on  each  other,  ib.  Prohibits  the  elevation  of  the 
holle,  7.  The  bifhops  difgufted,  8.  Is  crowned,  ib.  Her  popular 
behaviour,  ib.  Her  title  recognized  by  the  new  parliament,  9.  Is 
declared  governefs  of  the  church  by  parliament,  10,  The  powers  con- 
ferred under  this  title,  ib.  All  Edward's  Itatutes  concerning  religion 
confirmed,  ib.  The  mafs  abolifhed,  and  liturgy  reftored,  12.  Grants 
voted  to  her  by  the  commons,  13.  Her  anfwer  to  the  addrefs  of  the 
commons  to  fix  on  the  choice  of  a  hufband,  ib.     Her  addrefs  in  con- 
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cHiating  the  cathoUcs  to  the  reformed  religion,  15.  Reje^s  the  propofal 
of  Philip,  for  her  adhering  to  the  Spanifh  alliance  againft  France,  16. 
Her  treaty  with  Henry,  refpeding  the  reliitution  of  Calais,  17.  Henry 
folicits  her  excommunication  at  the  court  of  Rome,  19.  Mary,  queen 
of  Scotland,  and  her  hufoand  the  Dauphin,  afTume  the  arms  and  title  of 
England,  z^.  The  rife  of  her  violent  jealoufy  againft  Mary,  20. 
Receives  a  deputation  from  the  proteftant  malcontents  in  Scotland  for 
afliilance,  and  is  perfuaded  by  Cecil  to  grant  it,  33.  Sends  a  fleet  and 
army  to  Scotland,  35.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  the  afibciation  called 
the  Congregation  of  the  herd,  ib.  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  36.  Review 
of  her  conduct  in  this  affair,  37.  Receives  a  feco.nd  deputation 
from  the  Scots  reformers,  with  thanks  and  defire  of  farther  aid, 
39,  Applies  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  fc?  a  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  renunciation  of  her  pretenfions  to  the 
Engiifri  crown,  which  fhe  refufes,  42.  Denies  Mary  a  paffage  through 
England,  on  her  return  to  Scotland,  ih.  Mary's  fpirited  reply  on  the 
occasion,  ih.  Equips  a  fleet,  with  a  fuppofed  defign  of  intercepting 
Mary,  who  efcapes  it,  45.  Her  reply  to  Mary's  requeft  of  being 
declared  fucceffor  to  the  Englifh  crown,  56,  Is  apparently  reconciled  10. 
her,  59,  Her  prudent  adminiuration,  ih.  Divers  propofals  of  mar- 
riage made  to  her,  60.  Gives  a  gentle  refufal  to  them  all,  61,  Her 
averfion  to  the  idea  of  a  fucceiTor,  ih.  Cruelly  perfecutes  the  earl  of 
Hertford  and  his  lady  from  this  motive,  62.  Pardons  Arthur  Pole  and 
others,  convidled  of  a  confpiracy,  ih.  Philip  of  Spain  bc:;ins  to  mani- 
feft  his  enmity  to  her,  68.  Enters  into  a  treaty  with  the  prince  of 
Conde,  and  has  Havre  de  Grace  put  into  her  hands,  71.  Aflilis  the, 
French  proteftants,  afer  the  battle  of  Dreux,  73.  Fails  dangeroufly  ill 
of  the  fmall-pox,  ih^  Is  addreiTed  by  the  commons  to  marry,  ih»  Her 
reflections  on  this  fubjeft,  74.  Her  replies,  75,  Supplies  granted  her 
by  parliament  and  convocation,  77,  H-r  manifefto  on  taking  pofleflion 
of  Havre  de  Grace,  ih.  Is  neglected  in  the  treaty  between  Conde  and 
the  French  court,  and  refoives  to  retain  Havre,  79.  Havre  taken,  and 
the  plague  brought  into  England  by  the  garrifon,  80.  Makes  a  refig- 
nation  of  her  claim  to  Calais,  ih.  Maintains  an  amicable  correfpondence 
with  Mary,  but  declines  an  interview,  81,  Eler  addrefs  in  preventing 
Mary  from  contracting  a  foreign  alliance  by  marriage,  82.  Propofes  the 
carl  of  Leicefler  to  her,  ih.  Her  duplicity  in  this  propofal,  83.  Expofes 
her  vveaknefs  and  rivalibip  in  her  converfation  with  Melvil  the  Scots 
ambsffador,  8^.  Favours  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  lord  Darnley,  86. 
Her  duplicity  again  manifefted  in  this  inftance,  %'j.  Encourages  the 
Scots  malcontents  to  rife  againft  Mary,  90.  Djfavows  any  connexion 
with  them  on  the  failure  of  the  enterptize,  91.  Her  behaviour  on  re- 
ceiving news  of  the  birth  of  prince  James  of  Scotland,  ico.  Promifes 
the  commons  to  marry,  and  gives  her  reafons  againfl:  naming  a  fucceflbr, 
102.  Prohibits  their  debates  on  this  fubjecft,  ih.  Revokes  her  pro- 
hibition, 103.  Her  fpeech  at  diflblving  the  parliament,  ib*  Remon- 
ftrates  with  Mary  ag;unft  her  marriage  with  Bothwel,  11^.  Sends 
Throgmorton  ambaflador  to  Scotland,  on  the  captivity  of  Mary,  121, 
The  tenor  of  his  commiflion,  ih.     Sends  Mary  offers  of  affiflance  on  her 
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efcape   from   Lodleven-caftlc,     127,      Mary,  after  being  defeated  by 
Murray,    takes   refuge   in    England,  and    defires   her  proteftion,     128, 
Cecil's   advice  to  her   on  this  occafion,   129.     Requires   Mary   to  clear 
herfelf  from   the  murder  of  her    hufband,   132.     Requires  Murray   to 
juftify  his  conduct  towards  Mary,  ih.     Appoints  commifiioners  for  hear- 
ing the  caufeat  York,    134.     Queries  propofod  to  her  by  Murray,    1384 
Transfers  the  conferences  to  Hampton-court,  and  appoints  additional 
commiffioners,   139.     Her  anfwer   to   Murray's    queries,  ih.     Lays   the 
refult  of  the  conference  before  her  privy  council,   143.     Her  reply  to  the 
Scots  commiffioners,  144.     Diimiffes   Murray   with   a  prefent  for  his 
expences,   145.     Detains  the  duke  of  Chatclraut  till  Murray's  departure, 
ib.     Still  refufes  to  acknowledge  the  young  king,   146.     Mary  refufes 
all  conceffion-s  ih.     Renews  her  demand  for  the  rellitution  of  Cabis, 
147.       The  chancellgr   L'Hofpital   pleas   to  elude    the   demand,    ib» 
Enters   into   a   fruitlefs  negociacion    for    marriage  with   the   archduke 
Charles,   14S.      Inftances  of  her  reluctance   in  the   work  of  church- 
reformation,   152.      Is  attached   ro  the  dodrine  of  the    real  prefence, 
153,  «o/^.     Endeavours  to  deprefs  the  puritans,   155.     Her  great  regard 
and  attachment  to  Cecil,   158.     Gives  the  duke  of  Norfolk  hints  of  her 
knowledge  of  his  negociatlons  in  order  to  a  marriage  with  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,  160.      Norfolk  commi.tted   to  the  Tower,   162.      Mary  re- 
moved  to  Coventry,  and   more   ftridlly   guarded,    ib.      The   earls   of 
Northumberland  and  Weftmorland  raife  an  infurredlion  in  the  north, 
163.     Rekafes  Norfolk  on  promife  of  relinquifhing  thoughts  of  Mary, 
J  65.     Amufes  Mary  with  negociatlons,  ib^     Her  propofal^  to  Murray  in 
her  behalf,   166.     Sends  Suflex  with  forces  to  Scotland,  to  check  the 
progrefs  of  Mary's  paity,  168,     Defires  the  Scots,  on  Murray's  death, 
not  to  eleft  another  regent,  ib»     Her  ambiguous  condudl  to  balance  the 
fadions  in  Scotland,  169.     Sends  terms  of  a  treaty  to  Mary,  who  agrees 
to  them,  170.     Her  meafures  to  fruftrate  this  treaty,   171.     Commif- 
fioners fent  by  the  Scots  parliament  to  treat  with  her,  ib.     Is  difgufted 
with  their  republican  principles,  ib,     Difmiffes  them  without  concluding 
anything,   172.     Is  excommunicated  by  pope  Pius  V.  ib.     Summons  a 
parliament  after  five  years  interval,   173.     Prohibits  them  from  meddling 
with  affairs  of  Hate,  ib.     Summons  Strickland  a  commoner  before  the 
council,  for  introducing  a  bill  for  amending  the  liturgy,   175,     Prohibits 
him  from  attending  the  houfe,  ib,     Yelverton's  fpeech  in  the  houfe  oa 
that  occafion,  ib.     Reftores  Strickland   to  his  feat,   177.     Employs  the 
houfe  of  lords  to  check  the  commons  in  debating  of  religious  reforma- 
tion, ib.     Bell,  a  commoner,  feverely  reprimanded  by  the  council,  for  a 
motion  againft  an  exclufive   patent  granted   to  a  trading  company  at 
Briftol,  180.     Orders  the  lord-keeper  Bacon,  to  reprove  the  commons 
gt  the  clofe  of  the  feflion  for  their  freedom,   181.     Remarks  on  her 
notion  of  the  proper  cbjedls  of  parliamentary  concern,  ib.     Her  fru- 
gality and  fchemes  to  avoid  aflcing  fupplies  of  parliament,   184.     Aflifts 
the  queen  of  Navarre  with  money,  and  allows  men  to   be  raifed  for  the 
alfiHance  of  the  French   proteftants,  187.     Receives  propofals  of  mar- 
riage with  the  duke  of  Anjou,   189.     Protetls  the  Flemifh  refugees, 
1^4..    Seizes  fome  money  intended  for  the  duke  of  Alva,  ib,     Difl 
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covers  Norfolk*s  confpiracy,  who  is  tried  and  executed,  199.  Remon*. 
Urates  with  Mary,  concerning  her  conduft,  200*  Reduces  Mary's  party 
jh  Scotland,  203.  Concludes  a  defenfive  alliance  with  France,  204. 
Her  reception  of  Fenelon,  the  French  ambaflador,  ordered  to  excufe  the 
mafTacre  of  Paris  to  her,  206.  Her  prudent  refledlion  and  conduct  on 
this  occafion,  208.  Afljfts  the  German  levies  for  the  fervice  of  the 
Hugonots,  213,  Is  obliged  to  deny  giving  farther  countenance  to  the 
Flemifh  exiles,  214,  Receives  an  embaffy  from  the  revol'ted  Hollanders 
to  implore  afliHance,  218.  Sends  Sir  Henry  Cobham  to  intercede  with 
Philip  in  their  behalf,  219.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  agrees  to  aflift  him  againft  the  Spaniard?,  220.  Her 
reprefentations  to  Philip  on  the  occafion,  221,  A  view  of  her  filuation 
at  this  time,  222.  Renders  the  confinement  of  Mary  llrifter,  ib.  Her 
lenity  in  religious  matters,  ih.  Her  watchful  regard  over  the  puritans, 
223.  Her  frugality  and  punctuality  in  paying  loans,  224.  Is  petitioned 
by  parliament  for  church  reformation,  228,  Interpofes  with  the  Scots 
adminiftration,  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  232,  Ireland  invaded 
by  the  Spaniards,  233.  Her  difp'eafure  at  the  cruelty  exeriifed  in  re- 
ducing them,  234.  Countenances  the  depredations  of  Francis  Drake, 
and  knights  him,  235.  Obtains  fupplies  from  parliament,  ib.  Repri- 
mands the  commons  for  appointing  a  fall,  236.  Her  great  attachment 
to  Simier,  the  duke  of  Anjou's  agent,  239.  Is  informed  by  him  of 
Leicefter's  marriage,  240.  Receives  a  private  vifit  from  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  ih.  Orders  a  contradt  of  marriage  to  be  prepared  between  her 
'  and  Anjou,  241.  Receives  a  fplendid  embafTy  from  France  on  the 
occafion,  ib.  Sends  VValfingham  ambaffador  to  Paris,  242.  The 
ilrange  fluduations  of  her  conduct  on  this  aiFair,  ih.  The  duke  of 
Anjou  comes  over  to  England,  243.  Gives  him  a  ring  from  her  own 
finger,  244,  Is  difluaded  from  this  marriage,  particularly  by  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  245.  Rejeds  the  duke  of  Anjou,  247.  Sends  an  embafly  to 
Scotland,  on  James  being  taken  from  the  power  of  Lenox  and  Arran, 
249.  Receives  a  pathetic  letter  from  Mary,  250.  Her  refle(5tions  on 
this  letter,  252.  Opens  a  negociation  in  Scotland  for  Mary's  liberty, 
254.  Reproaches  James  with  inconftancy,  255.  Sends  Walfingham  to 
Scotland,  to  difcover  the  character  of  James,  ib.  Procures  a  change  in 
the  Scots  miniltry,  256,  Artifices  pradifed  by  her  miniftry  to  deteft 
confpiracies,  257.  An  afibciation  formed  to  prote<^l  her  againfl  all 
violence,  258.  Calls  a  parliament,  259.  Receives  fupplies  from  it, 
260.  Eftabiithes  the  court  of  ecclefiaftical  commiilion,  262,  Her  ^ 
fpeech  to  parliament,  on  the  applications  made  for  farther  reformation, 
264.  Enlarges  the  powers  of 'the  ecclefiaftical  court,  265.  Con- 
fpiracies formed  againft  her  life,  ib.  Concludes  another  league  with  the 
States,  and  takes  poiTeflion  of  the  towns  afligned  her  for  fecurity,  271. 
Sends  Sir  Francis  Drake  againit  the  Spaniih  Weft  Indies,  274.  Her 
motives  in  fending  Dr.  Wotton  ambaffador  to  Scotland,  277.  Concludes 
a  league  with  James  for  their  mutual  defence,  279.  Appoints  a  corn- 
million  for  the  trial  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  291,  Calls  a  parliament 
on  Mary*s  condemnation,  300,  Appears  unwilling  to  carry  Mary's 
fentence  into  execution,  301,     Mary's  M  letter  to  her,  303.    The 
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duplicity  of  her  condu£l,  in  regard  to  Mary,   307.     Her  behaviour  on 
the  execution  of  Mary,    320.       Her   letter  to   James,    321.      Recals 
Leicefter  from  Holland,  329,     Prepares  for  defence  againll  the  Spanifh 
invincible  ariTiada,   334.     Her  vigilance  and  prudence,  336.     Her  lenity 
toward  her  catholic  fubjedts  at  this  time,   337,     Viuts  the  camp  at  Til- 
bury,  338.      Receives  fupplies  from   parliament,  on  the  deftrudlion  of 
the  armada,  345.     Prohibits  the  commons  from  meddling  with  ecclefi- 
aftical  affairs,  346,     Checks  their  intended  regulations  of  purveyance, 
347.     Retains  great  jealouly  of  James  of  Scotland,  391.     Endeavours 
to  prevent  James  from  marrying,   352.     Aflilh  Henry  of  Navarre  a^ainft 
the  king  of  France,   355.     Sends  him  men  and  money  on  his  acceflion 
10  the  crown  of  France,   357,      Sends  him  farther  alliiiance  by  treaty, 
359.   361.     Calls  a  parliament,  363.     Her  haughty  reply  to  the  ufual 
rcquefts  of  the  fpeaker  of  the  commons,  ib.     Sends  feveral  members  to 
prilon,  for  reviving  the  queftion  about  the  fuccefficn,   364.     Her  injunc- 
tions to  the  fpeaker,  on  Morris's  motion   againfr  eccleliaftical  abufes  of 
power,   365.     Her  fpeech  to  parliament,  367.     Fler  advice  and  condu£l 
to  James  of  Scotland,  on  the  difcovery  of  a  confpiracy  againll  him,   371, 
Her  ph)fician  receives  a  bribe  from  the  Spanifli  minillers  to  poifon  her, 
and  is  executed  for  it,    373.      Concludes  a  new  treaty  with  the  United 
Provinces,    375.      Fits    out   an    armament  which    takes   and    plunders 
Cadiz,   379.     Makes  Effk^x  earl  marfhal  of  England,   384.     Calls  a  par- 
liament, 385.     Her  pleas  for  a  fupply,  ih.     Obtain^  a  grant,  ib.     Gives 
Eflex  a  box  on  the  ear,  391.     Concludes  a  new  treaty  with  the  States, 
393.     Sends  EfTex  lord   lieutenant  to  Ireland,  404.      Orders  EiTcx  to 
difplace  the  earl  of  Southampton,  405.     Is  difpleafed  with  his  condu^, 
409.     Her  behaviour  to  him  on  his  unexpected  journey  to  court,  410. 
Her  forrow  on  his  illnefs,  411.     Sends  lord  Mcuntjoy  to  Ireland,  in  the 
room  of  EfTex,  413.      Caufes   EfTex  to  be  examined   before  the  privy 
council,  414.     Refufes  to  renew  his  patent  for  the  monopoly  of  fweet 
wines,  418.     Is  informed  that  Eflex  ridicules  her  perfon  and  age.  420, 
Is  informed  of  EfTex's  rebellious  fchemes,  425.      Her  irrefo'ution  with 
regard  to  the  execution  of  EfTex,  429.      Confents  to  his  death,  430. 
Meditates  a  new  fyflem  cf  policy  for  Europe,  in  conjundion  with  Henry 
ly.  of  France,  433.     Is  induced  to  pay  her  foldiers  in  Ireland  with  bafe 
money,  435.     Her  enormous  grants  of  monopolies,  439.     Is  induced 
to  reflrain  them,  441.     The  abject  acknowledgments  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  on  her  promife  to  cancel  the  mofl  oppreffive  of  the  patent*, 
ib.     Falls  into  a  profound  melancholy,  445.     Inquiry  into  the  caufe,  ih. 
The  countefs  of  Nottingham  confelTes  her  treachery  to  ElTex,  446.     Her 
unconquerable  grief  on  this  occafion,  ib.     Dies,  447,     Her  charafter, 
448.     Review  of  her  adminillration,  451,     Her  arbitrary  exertion  of  her 
prerogatives,    452.      Star-chamber,   453.      Court  of  high   commlffion, 
454,     Martial  law,  455.     Orders  vagabonds  to  be  punilhed  by  martial 
law,  456.     Her  indignation  againft  Hayward,  an  author,  averred  by  the 
pleafantry  of  Bacon,  457.     Her  method  of  opprelTing  turbulent  fubjeds, 
459.     Her  arbitrary  exadlion  of  loans,  460,      Vidlualled  her  navy  by 
means  of  her  prerogative  of  purveyance,  461.      Her  arbitrary   ufe   of 
embargoes,  462,     Difallowed  the  legiflative  power  of  parliament,  ib, 
Jier  tyrannical  proclamations,  463,     Oppreflive  and  cruel  ads  of  power 
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by  her  and  her  miniflry,  464.  Bad  ftate  of  morals,  and  remifs  CYCcutlon 
ofjuftice  during  her  reign,  469.  Her  revenues,  472,  She  threatens  to 
deprive  the  biftiop  of  Ely  of  his  fee  for  not  fulfilling  an  engagement  con- 
cerning the  exchange  of  feme  land,  tb,  nefe.  Her  curious  letter  to  him 
on  thar  fubjedl,  ib.  The  true  reafon  of  her  parfimony,  ib.  Debts  owing 
to  her  by  foreign  princes,  473.  Her  extraordinary  charges,  and  pre* 
fents  to  EiTex,  474,  Amount  of  the  fupplies  (he  received  from  parlia- 
inent,  ib»  Her  credit  ellabliOied  in  the  city  of  London,  476.  Her 
c^pmniercial  regulations,  477.  Her  improvement  of  the  navy,  480. 
Her  oftentation  in  drefs,  48S,  Her  extraordinary  learning,  490.  Re- 
ports to  her  prejudice,  which  were  communicated  to  her  by  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,  506.  Her  fpeech  in  the  camp  at  Tilbury,  516,  Remarks  on 
her  partiality  to  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  517.  1  he  gallant  (lile  in  which 
her  courtiers  ufed  to  addrefs  her,  and  fpeak  of  her,  526,  Harrifon's  ac- 
count of  her  navy,  533, 

Elizabeth,  princefs,  daughter  of  James  I.  is  married  to  Frederic,  elcftor 
palatine,  vi.  63. 

,  princefs,daughter  of  Charles  I.  his  charge  to  her,  before  his  exe- 
cution, vii.   142.     Dies  of  grief,   151. 

Elliot,  Sir  John,  reads  a  remonftrance  framed  by  him,  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, againft  tonnage  and  poundage,  vi.  275,  His  fentence  by  the 
court  of  king's-bench,   276.     Dies,   277, 

"Elftoriy  friar,  interrupts  Dr.  Corren,  preaching  before  Henry  VIII.  and  juf- 
tilies  friar  Peyto's  abufe  of  the  king,  iv.  134.  Is  cenfured  by  the  coun- 
cil for  it,  ib. 

'^Ij,  Longchamp  bifhop  of,  appointed  joint  guardian  of  the  realm,  with 
the  bifhop  of  Durham,  by  Richard  I.  during  his  abfence  on  the  crufade, 
ii.  6,  His  charader  and  preferments,  7.  Arrefts  his  coadjutor  the 
bifhop  of  Durham,  and  extorts  a  refignation  of  the  qarldom  of  Nbrthujn- 
fcerland  from  him,  16.  His  ol^entatious  afTumptiorl  of  the  fole  admini- 
ftration  of  government,  ib.  Forced  to  f:y  beyond  fea,  by  prince  John, 
17.     Intrigues  with  Philip  of  France,  ib* 

Embargoes,  the  arbitrary  fmif^er  ufe  of,  by  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  462, 

£mma,  fifter  of  Richard  duke  of  Normandy,  married  to  Ethelred  king  of 
England,  i,  135.  Ethelred  dies,  146.  Marries  Canute  his  fucceflbr, 
150.  Flies  to  Flanders,  155.  Confined  to  the  monailery  of  Winchel"- 
ter,  by  Edward  the  confefTor,   t6i. 

"Empfon,  a  lawyer,  and  the  inftrument  of  the  opprefllons  exercifed  by 
Henry  VII.  his  charadler,  iii.  3S7.  His  mode  of  pradlice,  ih»  Ex:ra6t 
from  his  private  memorandums,  396,  note.  Summoned  before  thp 
privy  council  of  Henry  Vill,  4 1 1.  His  fiirewd  apology  for  his  conducl^ 
ib.  Committed  to  the  Tower,  41?,  Tried,  ib.  Executed  to  pleafe 
the  people,  ib. 

England',  fee  Britain^  dnd  the  feveral  kingdoms  which  compofed  the 
Saxon  heptarchy.  See  alio  its  princes  under  their  refpedive  names, ^ 
"When  united  into  one  kingdom,  i,  59.  6b.  Divided  into  fhires,  &c.. 
^2.  Pays  tribute  to  the  Danes,  133.  Conquered  by  the  Normans, 
193.  Review  of  the  Saxon  government  in,  197.  Brief  flate  of,  at  the 
accefTion  of  Henry  If.  373.  Review  of,  at  his  death,  464.  The  ope- 
ration of  the  interdict  it  wa&  laid  wndcr  on  account  of  king  John's  oppo- 
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fition  to  pope  Innocent  III.  ii.  62.     The  executive  and  judicial  powers, 
where   lodged  under   the  Anglo-Norman  government,   121.     A  general 
view  of  its  ficuation  at  the  time  of  Henry  III,   193.     The  bad  internal 
police  at  that  time,   227.     Intentions  even  then  formed  for  fhaking  off 
the  papal  yoke,   229,     The  firft  beginnings  of  popular  government  in, 
272.     The   fource  of  the  Jong  antipathy  between   the  natives  of,  and 
thofe  of  France,  397.     A  great  plague  in,  448.     The  popular  fenti- 
m^nts  of  papal  power  over,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  493.     State  of" 
its  exports  and  imports  in   the  year  1354,  495.     An  inquiry  into  thq 
nature  of  the  homage  paid  to  the  kings  of,  by  thofe  of  Scotland,   501, 
Why  generally  fuccefsful  in  its  conteils  with  France,  iii.  98.     Reflec- 
tions on  the  antient  hiltorians  of,   296.     Extenfion  of  the  regal  authorit/ 
by  Henry  VII.   396.     An   inquirv  how  far  the  difpciition  of  the  people 
cO'Operated  with  the  defign»-of  Henry  VIII.  in  renouncing  all  fubjedlion 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  .^'"'^25.     The  lefTer  monafleries   fuppreffed, 
•150.     The  authority  of  iat  Oifhop  of  Rome  totally  renounced  by  par- 
liament,  164.     Articles  of  faith  framed  by  the  convocation,    166.     The 
reformation  promoted   by  the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI.  z'^j.     Battle  of 
Finkey,  303.     Grievanccis  of  the  people  at  the  infancy  of  the  reforma- 
tion,   326.     Infurre^ions,    329.     Articles  of  marriage  becvveen  queen 
Mary   and   Philip   of  Spain,  387.     Refleflions  of   the  people  on  this 
match,  i!f^     Cruel  perfecutioa  of  reformers,  411.   430,     Is  engaged  by 
Philip  in  his  war  with  Frar^ce,  432*     Calais  taken  by  the  duke  of  Guife, 
435,,     Death  of  queen  Mary,  446,     State  of  the  navy  during  her  reign, 
448.     Laws   refpedling  trade,   i6.     An  embafTy   fent   by  the  Czar   of 
Mufcovy,  449,     The  mean  nafty  manner  of  living  among  the  Englifh  at 
this   time,  450.     Great  alteration  in  this   refpeft,  462.     Acceffion  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  V,   i.     The  proteftant  religion  reftored,  10.     Peace  of 
Cateau  Cambrcfis,   17.     The  plague  brought  over  from  Havre  de  Grace, 
hy  the  earl  of  Warwic,  80.      Ufeful  manufadures  introduced  by  the 
Flemifa  refugees,    194,      A  treaty  concluded    by  Elizabeth    with    the 
revolted  Hollanders,  22c.     A  voyage  round  the  world,  performed  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  234.     Seminaries  founded  abroad  for  the  education 
of  Englifh  catholics,  236.     Eftabliftiment  of  the  court  of  ccclefiallical 
commilhon,    262,     Preparations    for    refilling    the    Spanifh   invincible 
armada,    334.      The  armada   deftroyed,    343.     Enormous    grants    of 
monopolies    by    Elizabeth,    439.     Death    of    queen    Elizabeth,    447. 
Review  of  the  ftate  of,  during  her  reign,  451.     Compared  with  the 
Turkifh  government,  459.     Bad  Hate  of  morals,  and  remifs  execution 
of  juiliee  during  her  reign,  469.     Firil  eltablilhment  of  the  Eaft-India 
coraparvy,  477,     An  exclufive  patent  granted  by  John  Bafilides,  Czar  of 
Mufcovy,  of  the  whole  trade  with  that  country,  to  the  Englifh,  478. 
This  privilege  ta4ien  away   by  the  Czar  Theodore,  U,     Commence- 
ment of  the  trade  with  Turkey,  479.  Stateof  thenavy  in  this  reign,  480, 
Number  of  the  people,  482,     The  iirll  law  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
when  pafTed,  484.     The  current  fpecie  in,  at  the  end  of  queen  Eliza* 
beth's  reign,  485.     Review  of  manners  at  this  time.  Of,     State  of  lite- 
rature, 490.     Acceffion  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland   to  the  crown,  vi.  i. 
Great  aUeratioa  obfervabk  m  ai  this  time,  by  the  progrefs  of  letters^  and 
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improvement  in  arts,  2U  Almoft  all  the  foreign  trade  of,  monopoliT^d 
by  exclufive  companies,  23.  Peace  concluded  with  Spain,  27.  The 
hoftile  laws  refpecling*  Scotland  abolifhed,  41.  Crown  and  people, 
how  afFe6led  by  the  difcovery  of  the  V/eft-Indies,  47.  Death  of  James  I. 
ic;3.  Milcellaneous  remarks  on  this  period  of  hiftory,  1:57.  Colonies 
eftablifhed  in  America,  186.  Characters  of  its  early  writers,  on  the 
revival  of  learning,  190.  Peace  concluded  with  France  and  Spain,  279. 
The  prefent  happy  ftate  of  its  foreign  affairs,  i^.  The  long  parliament 
fummoned,  365.  Reflexions  on  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war, 
485.  State  of  parties  when  the  king  eredled  his  llandard  at  Nottingham, 
494.  Battle  of  Edge-hill,  ^o5.  Briltol  taken  by  prince  Rupert,  523. 
Battle  of  Newbury,  534.  Battle  of  Marfton-moor,  vii.  11.  Second 
battle  of  Newbury,  17.  Meeting  of  the  afTembly  of  divines  at  Weftmin- 
fler,  32.  Battle  of  Nafeby,  57.  Bri<'"'>l  taken,  and  prince  Rupert 
difmiffed,  61.  The  prefbyterian  difcipline  «».'lablifhed  by  parliament,  69. 
Trial  of  the  king,  136.  Execution  of  Charles  I.  143.  Confufed  (late 
of  the  nation  after  this  event,  156.  Battle  cf  Worcefter,  196.  Confufed 
ftate  of  religion,  202.  Its  foreign  -exertions  at  this  time,  703.  See 
Comtftonwealth  of  England,  Engagement  between  Blake  and  Tromp, 
the  Dutch  admiral,  212.  War  commenced  with  the  States,  213.  See 
Blake,  A/cue,  Pen,  Sec.  The  advantages  now  gained  at  fea  owing  to 
the  fhip-money  levied  by  Charles,  216.  The  long  parliament  termi- 
nated by  Cromwel,  219.  State  of  parties  at  this  time,  226.  A  new 
parliament  fummoned  by  Cromwel,  227.  Cromwel  chofen  protedlor, 
232.  See  Protedorate.  Peace  with  the  Dutch,  236.  Is  divided  into 
twelve  military  jurifdiclions,  under  fo  many  major-generah,  244, 
Tunis  bombarded  by  Blake,  254.  Jamaica  taken  by  Pen  and  Venables, 
ib.  The  foreign  and  domeftic  adminiftration  oi  Cromwel,  258.  Death 
of  Oliver  Cromwel,  286.  Acceffion  of  Richard  Cromwel,  293.  He 
refigns,  297.  The  long  parliament  reftored,  298.  The  parliament  ex- 
pelled by  the  army,  and  a  committee  of  fafety  appointed,  303.  State 
of  foreign  affairs,  304.  The  long  parliament  again  reftored,  313. 
The  long  parliament  dilTolved,  320.  Charles  II.  proclaimed,  328.  A 
review  of  internal  circumftances  at  this  period,  330.  Dunkirk  fold  to 
the  French,  386.  Motives  v/hich  produced  the  Dutch  war,  39^7. 
JNew-York  taken,  399.  Alteration  in  the  method  of  taxing  the  clergy, 
401,  War  declared  againft  the  States,  402.  Great  plague  of  London, 
408.  Fire  of  London,  415,  Peace  of  Breda,  422.  Triple  alliance, 
43^.  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  457.  Charles  contradls  a  private 
league  with  Louis  XIV.  464.  War  with  Holland,  479,  Peace  with 
Holland,  513.  The  princefs  Mary  married  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
viii.  35.  The  popifh  plot,  63.  A  quo  nvarranto  iffued  againft  the  city 
of  London,  178.  Conditions  on  which  the  charter  was  reftored,  181. 
Moft  of  the  corporations  furrender  their  charters,  ib.  Death  of  Charles 
II.  and  acceffion  of  his  brother  James  II,  209.  The  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth defeated  at  Sedgmoor,  229.  The  court  of  high  commiffion 
revived  by  James,  254.  Declaration  of  indulgence  publifhed,  256, 
A  folemn  embaffy  to  Rome,  261.  Cafe  of  Magdalen-college,  265. 
The  Englifh  make  applications  to  the  prince  of   Orange,  282.     The 
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prince  of  Orange's  preparations,  285.  His  declaration  publifhed,  290* 
Lands  at  Torbay,  294.  The  king  deferts  his  kingdom,  and  embarks 
for  France,  305.  The  convention-parliament  called,  30S,  State  of 
parties  at  ibis  critical  time,  310.  The  crown  fettled  on  the  prince  and 
princefs  of  Orange,  319.  ReHc6lions  on  this  revolution,  ib.  Remarks 
on  the  adminiftration  of  the  Stuart  family,  while  they  enjoyed  the 
government,  320,  State  of  finances  fmce  the  reitoration,  324.  State 
of  the  navy,  between  the  reftoration  and  revolution,  325.  State  of 
commerce,  328.  Great  increafe  of  wealth,  329.  State  of  manners, 
331.  Royal  fociety  inftituted,  332.  Account  of  learned  men  at  this 
period,  333. 

Entails,  a  ftatute  pafled  by  Edward  I,  to  allow,  ii.  321.  A  law  of  Henry 
VII.  to  empower  the  owners  of  eftates  to  break  them,  iii.  400.  Im- 
portant effe(rts  of  this  ilatute,  ib, 

Epi/copacyy  is  abolilhed  in  Scodand,  vi.  334.  Is  abjured  in  England,  vii. 
32.  Is  reibred  in  England,  361.  Is  tacitly  rellored  in  Scotland, 
366. 

Erafmusy  his  account  of  the  mean  nafty  manner  of  living  among  the 
Englilh,  iv.  448. 

Ercombertf  fon  of  Eadbald  king  of  Kent,  his  piety  celebrated  by  Bede,  i. 

39 
Ermenfroyt  biihop    of   Sion,  fent   by  pope   Alexander,  as  his  legate,  to 

William  the  Conqueror,  i.  256.     Summons  a  council  at  Wincheller,  ib. 

Degrades  Stigand  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  257. 

Erne,  two  engagements  on  the  banks  of,  between  Edward  Baliol  and  the 
earl  of  Mar,  ii.  384, 

Erudition  of  a  Chriilian  man,  a  treatife  fo  called,  publifhed  by  Henry  VIII. 
iv.  223.  Subicription  to  this  work  enjoined  by  parliament,  238. 

E/cheats,  the  great  advantages  made  of  them  by  the  Anglo-Norman  kings, 
ii.  128. 

Efcust  the  fon  of  Hengift,  king  of  Kent,  his  charafter,  i.  28. 

EJJexj  hiftory  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  i.  51. 

,  Cromwel  earl  of.     See  Cromivel. 

— — — — ,  the  young  earl  of,  attends  his  father-in-law  the  earl  of  Leiceller, 
in  his  expedition  to  the  United  Provinces,  v.  273.  Joins  Sir  Francis 
Drake  fecretly,  in  his  expedition  againft  Portugal,  350,  Commands  a 
body  of  forces  fent  to  the  affidance  of  Henry  Iv^.  of  France,  360. 
Commands  the  forces  fent  againit  Cadiz,  379.  Takes  Cadiz  by  afTault, 
and  plunders  it,  380.  His  eagernefs  to  profecute  farther  advantages, 
381.  Is  appointed  to  command  a  fecond  armament  againft  Spain,  382. 
Is  by  a  ftorm  forced  to  alter  his  deftination  to  the  intercepting  the  Indian 
fleet,  ib,  MilTes  all  but  three  fhips,  384.  Is  made  earl  marlhal  of 
England,  ib.  Inftances  of  his  lofty  fpirit  and  rafti  conduft,  390.  His 
refeniment  on  receiving  a  blow  from  Elizabeth,  391.  Solicits  the 
government  of  Ireland,  403.  Is  fent  to  Ireland  under  the  title  of  lord 
lieutenant,  404.  His  formidable  army  and  extenlive  powers,  ib.  Dif- 
obeys  the  queen  in  promoting  the  earl  of  Southampton,  405.  Is  mifled 
in  his  firlt  movements  hy  the  Irifh  council,  406.  His  {unfuccefsful 
expedition  into  Muniler,  407,     His-  treaty  with  Tyrone,  408.     His 
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itedden  journey  to  London  and   conference  with  the  qaeen,  40^.    fi 
committed  to  ctiftody,  and  falls  ill,  410.      Is  examined  before  the  privy 
council,  414.     His  detenccj  ib.     The  fentence  pronounced  againft  him 
by  the  lord  keeper,  415.     His  patent  for  the  monopoly  of  fweet  wines 
refufed   to   be  renewed   by  the  queen,  418.     His  intrigues  againft  the 
queen,  419.      Indulges  his  ill  humour  in  fatiricill  refle61ions  againft  her, 
420.     Concerts  a  plan  for  obliging  the  queen  to  declare  James  of  Scot- 
land iier  fucceilbr,  421.     Maintains  a  correfpondence  with  James,  422. 
Enters  into  a  confpiracy  at   Drury-houfe,  423.     Is  fummoned  to  the 
council,  424.     Sallies  out  with  his  friends  into  the  city,  425.     iVleeting 
with  no  countenance,  he  returns  and  furrenders,  427.     Is  tried  and  con- 
demned, ib    428.     Makes  a  full  confeflion  to  the  council,  429,      li 
executed,  430.     His  charafter,  431.      The  countefs  of  Nottingham's 
treachery  towards  him  difcovered,  446;     Amount  of  the  queen's  gifts  to 
him,  475.     His  letter  on  receiving  tiie  blow  from  Elizabeth,  524. 
JBJfeXy  Devereux,  the  young  earl  of,  marries  the  lady  Frances  Howard,  vi. 
67.     Her  ODitinate  averfion  to  him,  ib.     The  fecret  motive  of  his  difguft, 
ib.     Is  divorced  from  his  lady,  70.     Encourages  the  oppofition  of  the 
commons  to  Charles  I.  462.     Is  made  general  of  the  parliament's  army^ 
jif^i.    The  feparate  bodies  of  forces  all  aiTemble  under  him  at  Northamp- 
ton, 503.      A   body  of  his  forces   defeated  by    prince  Rupert,    505, 
[Matches  from  Worcefter  to  meet  the  king,  i;o6.     Battle  of  Edge  hill^ 
ib.     Arrives  at  London,   509.     Is  joined  by  the  city  trained-bands,  ibi 
Takes  Reading,   512.     Is  joined   by  Sir   William   Waller,  515.     His 
army  furprized   by  prince  Rupert,  and  Hambden  killed,  521,     Retires 
toward  London,   522.     Exhorts  the  parliament  to  peace,  ^30.  Marches 
to  the  relief  of  Gloucelier,  5^1.     Obliges  the  king  toraife  the  liege,  ib,- 
Battle  of  Newbury,  532*     Returns  to  London,  533.     Is  applied  to  by 
the  royal  party,  but  refills  all  perfonal  treaty  with  them,  vii.  5.     His 
forces  in  Cornwal  reduced  by  the  king,  16.     Colleds  his  army  again, 
and,  in  conjundion  with  Mancheller  and  Cromwel,  defeats  the  king  at 
Newbury,   17,     Refigns  his  command  in  confequence  of  the  felf-denying 
ordinance,  28.     Dies,  81. 

«——,  earl  of,  is  made  treafurer  on  the  removal  of  the  earl  of  Danb'y,  viiJ, 
102.  Rcligns.,  122,  ib.  Enters  into  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  confpiracy, 
182.     Is  apprehended,   188.     His  extraordinary  death,   199, 

BjiAies,  the  entailment  of,  allowed,  ii.  321.  Are  admitted  to  be  broke, 
lit.  400.     Important  confequences  of  this  latter  law,  ?^, 

Stfhing,  the  art  of,  by  whom  invented,  viii,  329. 

Mihelbertj  aflbciaied  with  his  father  Kermenric,  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  \ 
29.  His  wars,  b)  which  he  acquired  a  fupcriority  in  the  heptarchy,  ib. 
Efpoufes  a  chriftian  princefs,  daughter  of  Caribert  king  of  Paris,  3i» 
His  fpecch  to  Auguftine  the  monk  on  his  arrival,  34.  Js  converted  to 
chriftianity,  35,     Puhlifhes  a  body  of  written  laus,  37.     Dies  38. 

Ethelburgat  wife  of  Edwin  king  of  Northumberland,  converts  her  hufband 
to  chrilbanity,  i.   43* 

EthsIJleda,  filler  of  king  Edward  the  elder,  fome  account  of,  with  hei* 
charnder,  i.    102. 

Mthddreit^  brother  to  Wolfherc,  king  of  Mercia,  his  hiftofy,  i.  ^1^ 
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ktheldred^  brother  and  fucceflbr  of  king  Edward  the  Martyi^,  harafled  by 
the  Danes,  i.  131,  132,  141.  Revenges  the  treachery  of  Alfric  duke 
of  Mercia,  by  putting  out  his  fork's  eye?,  132.  Becomes  tributary  to  the 
Danes,  133,  Marries  Emma,  filler  of  Richard  TI.  duke  of  Normandy, 
135.  Caufes  a  mafiacre  of  the  Dane?,  14.1.  Fiis  fleet  deflroycd  by  the 
Danes,  14.3.  Confequent  diilrefs  and  confufion,  ib.  Retreats  to 
Normandy,  ib.  Returns  144,  His  death  and  an  account  of  his 
childten,   146.   li^o. 

Eihehvald,  coufin-german  to  king  Edward  the  elder,  rebels  againft  him,  i, 
9q.    Joins  the  Eaft  Anglian  Diine?,  100.    Killed  in  battle,   loi. 

Ethehvolf^  fon  of  Egbert,  king  of  England,  hara/Ted  by  the  Danifii  inva- 
iions,  i.  6").  Gains  a  vi6lory  over  them  at  Okelcy,  71,  Undertakes  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  ib.  Marries  the  daughter  'oi  the  e-npcrcr  Charles 
the  Bald, /^.  Shares  bis  kingdom  with  his  Ton,  72.  Grants  to  the 
clergy  their  claim  of  tythes,  ib»  Leaves  his  kingdom  between  his  two 
elder  fon?,  74. 

Ethered,  fon  of  Ethelwolf,  fucceeds  his  brothers,  Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert, 
in  the  kingdom  of  E'ngland,  i.  74. 

E'vsrSf  lord,  conducts  an  inroad  into  Scotland,  and  boafls  of  his  progrefs, 
iv,   24S*     Is  killed  ac  the  battle  of  Ancram,  249. 

E-veJham^  battle  of,  between  prince  Edward  and  Simon  de  Montford,  earl 
of  Leicefter,  ii.   21  5* 

Evidence,  the  ftate  of,  under  the  old   Anglo-Saxon  law,  i.  223. 

Evil,   Edward  the  ConfeiTor  the  firil  who  touched  for  it,  i.    178. 

Europe,  influence  of  the  free  conflitutions  of  the  Germans  in  new-modelling 
the  governments  of,  i.  197.  State  of,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
crufades,  296.  State  of,  at  the  accefiioa  of  Kenry  If,  379,  The 
balance  of  power  in,  well  fecured  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Kenry  VIII.  iii.  415.  The  greac  revolution  made  in,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  feventeenth  century,  by  the  diffusion  of  letters  and 
progrefs  of  arts,  vi.  21.  The  liberties  of  the  people  in,  how  abridged, 
loi.  Account  of  the  revival  of  letters  in,  190.  A  review  of  the  ftate 
of,  at  the  time  of  the  Englifli  protedlorate,  under  Oliver  Cromwel,  vii, 
24^. 

Eujiacey  count  of  Bologne,  fray  between  his  retinue  and  the  townfmen  of 
Dover,  i.  163.  Endeavours,  in  conjundion  with  the  Kentifli-raen,  to 
leize  the  caftls  of  Dover  from  the  Normans,  242. 

-*— ,  fon  of  king  Stephen,  is  refufed  to  be  anointed,  as  his  father's 

fucceflbr,  by  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  i.  368. 

Exchange,  royal,  by  whom  firft  built,  v.  483. 

Exchequer t  court  of,  or  Curia  Regis,  the  primitive  inflltution  of,  ii.  122. 
Caufes  in,  often  heard  by  the  king  perfonally,  ib.  The  firft  of  the  four 
courts  of  record,  among  which  its  ancient  jurifdidion  is  now  divided, 
123.  Appeals  to,  in  what  cafes  anciently  allowed,  125,  Extraordinary 
jnfl:ances  produced  from  the  records,  of  bribery,  and  the  fale  of  juftice, 
131.  Black-book,  of  its  origin,  266.  Divided  into  four  dillJnd  courts, 
320.  Shut  up  by  Charles  II.  vii.  475, 

ExciJ'e,  the  firft  introduction  of,  in  England,  by  the  long  parliament, 
vii.  4. 
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Exclujton  bill,  agalnft  James  duke  of  York,  paffed  by  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, viii.  105.  Is  refumed  by  the  new  parliament,  134.  The  argu- 
ments urged  for  and  againft  it,  135.  Is  paffed  by  the  commons,  and 
rejeftcd  by  the  lords,    139. 

Excommunication,  by  the  ecclefiailical  courts  in  Scotland,  the  nature  of, 
explained,  vi.   86, 

Executions  of  ciiminals,  the  extraordinary  number  of  in  the  reio^n  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  great  decreaie  of  fince,  v.  5;3. 

Exeter,  befieged  by  Perkin  Warbec^  iii.  379.      He  raifes  the  fiege,  380. 

,  Courtney,  marquis  oF,  enters  into  a  confpiracy  with  cardinal  Pole, 

iv,   187.     Is  executed  for  it,  ih. 


fPAE  R  I E  queen,  of  Spenfer,  a  charadler  of  that  poem,  v.  492^ 

Fagi  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  corrmons,  is  protedted  by  the  houfe, 
againlt  an  appeal  in  a  law»fuit  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  viii.   14, 
Fmrfax,  acharafter  of  his  tranflation  of  Taffo,  vi.  193. 

,•  lord,  commands- for  the  king  in   the  north  of  England,  vi.  51 3* 

Is  defeated  at  Atherton-moor  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  535.  Raifes 
forces  andfecures  York,  vii.  313.  His  death  and  charader,  474,  note^ 
His  daughter  married  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  ih,  . 

— ,  Sir  Thomas,  defeats  the  royalifts  at  Wakefield,  vi.  539.     DJUin- 

guilhes  himfelfin  the  battle  of  Horn-caftle,  ib.     Reduces  the  Iriih  forces 
under  lord  Biron,  vii,  7,  Defeats  colonel  Bellafis  at  Selby,  8.  Is  joined  by 
the  Scots  under  the  earl  of  Leven,   ih.     Is  joined  by  the   earl  of  Man- 
chefter,  and  lays  fiege  to  York,  10.     Defeats  prince  Rupert  at  Marfton- 
moor,  12.     Takes  poffefiion  of  York,   14,     Is  appointed  general  in  the 
room  of  EfTex,  28.       His  fcheme  to  retain  Cromwel  in  command,  not- 
witbftanding  the  ftlf-denying  ordinance, /^,     His  characler,  29.     Batde 
of  Nctfcby,     56.      Defeats    the  king,    58.      Retakes    Leiceller,    59. 
Reduces  Bridgwater,   Bath,   and  Sherborne,  60.       Takes    Briftol,  bi. 
Reduces  the  well:  of  England,  62.  His  moderation  on  the  finifhing  the  war, 
71;,     The  army  grows  difcontented,  and  petitions  him,  85.     A.  parlia- 
ment of  agitators  formed  by  his  army,   87.     The   king  is  feized  and 
brought  to  the  army  without  his  knowledge,  ib.      Cromwel   is  chofen 
general,  90,     Is  appointed,  by  the  parliament,  general  in  chief  of  all  the 
forces,   100.      Takes  Colchefier,    128.        The  army   under  his  nomi* 
nal  command,  but  undt^r  Cromwel's  influence,  marches  to  London  to 
purge  the  parliament,   131.     His  lady  interrupts  the   trial  of  the  king, 
13.7.     How  detained  from  lefciiing  tht  king  from  execution,  145.     Re- 
•fign?,   188, 
Talconlridge,  lord.fuccef^ful  Rratagem  of,  ai  the  battle  of  Touton,  iii.  218. 
Falkirk,  battle  of,  between  Edward  I.  and  the  Scots,  ii.   304. 
Falkland,  lord,   fccretary  to  Charles  I.  affuls  the  king  in  drawing  up  his 
memorials  againlt  the  commons,  vii.  502.     Is  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Newbury,   vi.   r33.      A  (hort  fummary  Of  his  lite  and  chara<I:ler,  z^.    h 
the  tiril  who  affords  ai)}'  regular  definition  of  the  Englifli  conltituticji, 
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Jp' amines  in  Er£[hn^,  f.    142.   227.  360.  ii,   127.   34.2.  364. 

Farm  houies,  remarks  on  the  ilatuce  of  Henry  VII,  for  upholding,  Hi. 
40^. 

jFaJiolfy  Sir  John,  defeats  the  count  of  Dunois,  who  attacked  his  convoy 
to  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  iii.  140.  Retreats  from  the  French  at  Patay, 
and  is  degraded  from  the  order  of  the  garter,  149. 

Fauconberg,  lord,  marries  a  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwel,  vii.  276.  Is 
fent  to  Louis  XIV.  at  Dunkirk,  were  he  is  honourably  received,  2S0. 

Fa^vkei  de  BreautSy  feizes  and  imprifons  a  judge  for  finding  verdicts  againil 
his  unjuft  pradice5,  in.  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  ii.  154,  His  punilh* 
ment,  ib, 

Guy,  an  officer  in  the  Spanifh  fervice,  is  brought  over  to  execute 

the  gunpowdei-plct,  vi.   32,  Is  appprehended,  35.      Difcovers  the  con« 
fpiracy,  tb^ 

Fayal,  is  taken  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  v,  383. 

Fee-farm  rents  of  the  cro^wn,  Charles  II,  empowered  by  parliament  to  fell 
them,  vii.   4^6.      , 

Felonies,     See  Criminals  and  Va:^rants, 

Ftltony  John-,  is  executed  for  fixing  the  Pope's  bull  of  excommum'catioa 
againit  queen  Elizabeth  on  the  gate  of  the  bifhop  of  London's  palace,  v. 
172, 

»  an  account  of  his  motives  for  attempting  the  life  of  Villiers  duke  of 

Buckingham,  vi.  260.     Stabs  the  duke  at  Portfmouth,   261.     Is  feissed 
and  examined,  262. 

Fenelon^  the  F/ench  ambafTador,  declares  his  deteftation  of  the  mafTacre  at 
Paris,  v.  206,  His  reception  by  queen  Elizabeth,-  when  ordered  to 
rep'efent  it  to  her,  ib» 

Ferdinand  king  of  Arragon,  lofes  his  wife  Ifabella,  queen  of  Caftile,  iii, 
390.  His  dauphter  Jean  married  to  Philip,  arch-duke  of  Auibia,  ib. 
His  charader,  ib  Obtains  pofTefTion  of  Caftile  by  the  death  of  Philip, 
394.  Agrees  with  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  on  a  feizure  and  partition  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  414.  Seizes  it  for  himfelf,  ib.  Acquires  the 
epithet  of  C^.''i'(7AV,  418.  Glories  in  outwitting  bis  neighbours,  419. 
Deludes  Henry  VIII.  into  an  expedition  to  Guienne,  to  facilitate  his 
conquell:  of  Navarre,  ib.  DifavyDws  the  alliance  figned  by  his  ambafTador 
v\ith  Henry  and  Maximilian  againll  France,  427.  Engages  in  a  treaty 
with  Lewis,  451.  Dies  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  grandfon  Charles, 
iv.   12, 

— ,  brother   to  the  emoeror   Charles  V,  is    ele£led    kin?  of  the 

Romans,  iv,  427,     Engages  in  an  alliance  to  fabdue  the  Bohemians,  vi. 
102.  Puts  the  eleiSlor  palatine  under  the  bann  of  the  empire,   1 12. 

Feudal  Jy fern  J  its  introduction  into  England,  i.  253.  Extended  to  the 
church,  254,  State  of,  in  England,  at  the  accefTion  of  king  Stephen, 
349.  Review  of  the  diforders  occafioned  by,  466.  Its  operation  in 
England,  ii.  77.  Its  origin,  loi.  The  nature  of  it  explained,  104. 
The  preference  of  pofTelTions  held  under  it,  to  allodial  ones,  in  the  early 
age?,  fhevvn,  Jo5.  Ts  union  with  civil  junfdidtior,  10;.  The  civil 
fervices  implied  under  it,  icq.  State  of  the  common  people  under  it, 
III*      Comparaiiye    view  of   its  operatiQn  on  hereditary   and  elective 
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monarchies,  112.     The  declenfion  of,  at   the  time  of  Richard  IF,  iii, 
59.     The  advantage  of,  in   the  early  ages,  299.    The  decay  of,  to  be    . 
dated  from  the  revival  of  the  arts,  301.      Inilance  cf  the  barons  being 
fenfible  cf  this,  302,  ncU. 
Teverjham,   earl  of,  is  fent  by   Charles  II.  with  the  terms  of  pacification  to 
Paris,  viii.  36,      Defeats  the  duke  of  Monmouth  at  Sedgemcor,  229. 
His  cruelty  after  the  battle,   23  i/ 
FiSiions  inlanjo,   when  firll  invenced,  and  their  ufe.  ii,  320. 
Fiefs,  how  they  c-ame  to  defcend  hereditarily  in  families,  ii.   105, 
Fifteenths^  and  tenths,   the  nature,  amount,  and  method  of  levying  thefe 

taxes,  vi.  173.     Are  changed  into  a  land-tax,  175. 
Finances.     See  Revenue, 

Finchy  Sir  John,  fpeaker  of  thehoufe  of  commons,  is  forcibly  held  in  the 
chair,  until  a  remcndrance  is  paffed  againft   tonnage  and  poundage,  vi. 
275,     Is  impeached  by  the  long  parliament,  and  flies  to  Holland,  371, 
Fines,  amerciaments,  and  oblates,  the  great  and    fcandslous    advantages 
made  of,  by  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  ii.  130.     Arbitrarily  exadled  by 
Henry  VII,  iii.  36s.   3^7. 
— —  and  recoveries,  for  breaking  the  entailments  of  eflates,  when  firll  in- 
troduced, iii.  4C0. 
Firji fruits,  when  firlt  levied  on  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  ii,  323, 
"Fijher,  bilhrp  of  Rochetler,  refiedls  on  the  commons,  and  offends  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  iv,  96.  Refufes  to  take  the  oath  regulating  the  fucceffion  of 
the  crown,  1 19.     Is  attainted  by  parliament,  121.     Is  impofedon  by  the 
ftories  of  the  holy  maid  of  Kent,   136.  Is  imprifoned  on  this  account,  137. 
His  cruel  treatment,   138.     It  created  a  cardinal  by  the  pope,   I -9.     Is 
condemned  and  beheaded  for  denying  the  king's  fupremacy,  ib,     Extra^'t 
from  a  fpeech  of  his,  on  the  propofal  for  fupprefling  the  leffer  monaf- 
teries,  456. 
Fitton^  chancellor  of  Ireland,  his  charadler  and  condudl,  viii.  260. 
Fitx  Alan,  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,  excommunicates  all  who  (hould  op- 
^      pofe  the  proceedings  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  his  party,  againll 
Richard  II. 's  minifrry,  iii.   23.     Is  removed  from  his  office  of  chancel- 
lor by  the  kins:,  24.     Impeached  by  the  commons,  banifhed,  and  his 
temporalities  fequeftered,  31. 
Fitz-Arnulf,  a  citizen,  hanged  for  a  rebellious  commotion  in  London,  ii, 

154. 
Fit%-Gerald.     See  Fitx.  Stephens, 
Fttz^Harris,  his  cafe,  viii.    151.     Is  impeached  by   the  commons,  ijj* 

Is  tried  by  common  law,  and  executed,   156. 
FitX'OJlet,  a  popular  lawyer   in  the   reign  of  Richard  I,  his  opprefTive 

prac^tices,  ii.  36.     Is  executed,  37, 
Fitz-Richard,  mayor  of  London,  joins  the  barons  and  Leicefter,  againft 
Henry  III.  and  encourages  tumults  in  the  city,  ii.   198.     Violently  pro- 
longs his  authority,  and  aids  Leicelier  by  exciting  ieditions,  202.     His 
bloody   fchemes  difconcerted  by  the  battle  of  Evelliam,  217,     Ispu- 
nifhed  by  fine  and  imprifonment,  218, 
FitX' Stephens,  and   Fitz-Gerald,   engaged  by  Dermot,  king  of  Leinfter, 
to  undertake  an  expedition  w  Ireland  in  his  favour,  i.  428.    Their  fuc- 
ccffes,  ib.  See  Strongbovj, 
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^its:  Walter i  Robert,  chofen  general  of  the  barons'  army,  on  king  John's 
refufal  to  confirm  their  liberties,  ii,  83.  , 

Fi've  mile  a£iy  pafled,  vii,  408. 

Flamhard,  Ralph,  bilhop  of  Durham,  difpofTc/red  and  imprifoned  by 
Henry  I.  J.  317. 

Flammoc,  Thomas,  a  lawyer,  heads  an  infurrei^ion  in  Cornwal,  againll 
Henry  Vlf.  iii.  373.  Encourages  them  with  hopes  of  alTiilance  in  Kent, 
374.     Defeated  and  executed,  376. 

Flanders,  a  fummary  view  of  the  Hate  of  that  territory  at  tha  time  of  Ed- 
ward ill.  forming  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  France,  ii.  395. 
Licent'-'us  popularity  of  jame?  D'Arreville  the  brewer,  ih.  The  Flem- 
ings alTift  Edward  in  his  fer -i^ht  with  the  French,  403.  Their  forces 
under  Kobert  D'Artois,  routed  at  St.  Omers,  404,  Siege  of  Tournay 
by  Edward,  405.  All  commerce  with,  prohibited  by  Henry  Vil.  iii, 
361 .  Commiliioners  fent  to  London  to  'reat  of  an  acccmmodation,  378, 
The  I nter  cur/us  magnus,  or  great  treaty  of  commerce  concluded,  ib.  All 
Englifh  lebels  excluded  from,  by  this  treaty,  ib,  A  neutrabty  ftipu- 
lated  with,  by  jtienry  Vlil.  iv.  97.  See  Netherlands  and  United  PrO' 
njinces. 

Fleet'-wQody  his  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  commons  on  the  rega!  p.-erogat!ve  in 
granting  patents,  v.  178. 

'  — colonel,  marries  Ireton*s   widow  and  obtains  the  government  of 

Ireland,  vii.  267,  Oppofes  his  father-in-law's  accepting  the  title  of  king, 
274.  Eltranges  himfelf  from  the  protestor,  283.  Cabals  againft  Ri- 
chard, 295.  Is  appointed  lieutenant-general  by  the  long  parliament,  now 
reilored,  299.  His  commiffion  vacated,  303.  Inllances  of  his  fanati- 
cifm,  313, 

Flejh'meaty  the  Ilatute  prices  of,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.  iv. 
277. 

Florence,  revolts  from  the  authority  of  the  family  of  Medicis,  iv.  83,  Is 
again  fubdued  to  their  fovereignty,  98. 

Floudeny  battle  of,  between  the  earl  of  Surry  and  James  IV,  of  Scotland, 
iii.  438. 

Folklandy  in  the  Saxon  tenures,  explained,  i.  229. 

Fo7itarabia,  fruitlefs  expedition  to,  by  Henry  VIIl.  iii,  419,  Is  taken 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  iv,   52, 

Fontraillesy  a  French  officer,  his  eallant  expedit'Oa  for  the  relief  of  Ter- 
rouane,  befieged  by  Henry  Vill.  iii.  434, 

Fordi  lady,  taken    prifoner  by   James  IV.  of  Scotland,  whofe  alFedions 
^     fhe  gains,  iii.  437. 

Foreigners,  their  fuperioriry  to  the  Englifh  in  arts,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  iv.  274.  An  inlurredion  againll  them  in  London,  ib.  Edict  of 
the  Star-chamber  againil,  275, 

Fcreffsy  fevere  laws  renewed  againfi:  offenders  in,  by  Richard  I.  ii,  36, 
The  oppreffive  nature  of  thefe  laws,  136.  A  charter  cf  granted  by 
Henry  III.  147,  Confirmed  by  Edward  I.  292,  293.  The  peram- 
bulations of,  made,  and   the  boundaries  of,  fixed,  293. 

Forma  pauperis,  fuics  in,  firll  granted  to  the  poor,  iii.  398, 

Fcrrejl,  friar,  burnt  for  herefy  in  Scotland,  iv.  215, 
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Forte/cue,  Sir  Faithfjl,  deferts  from  the  earl  of  Effex  to  the  king,  at  tha 

battle  of  Edge-hill,  vi,  ro5. 
Tortheringay-cafJe^  Mary    queen  of  Scots  tried  there,  v.  294.     Is  execu- 
ted there,  319. 
Fcurmigni,  battle  of,  the  only  adllon  fought  in  defence  of  Normandy  by 

the  Englilh,  iii.   177. 
Fox,  Richard,  his  charader,  iii.   319.      Becomes  confident  to  Henry  VII. 
ih.     Called  to  the  privy-council,  and  made  bifliop  of  Exeter,  320.     His 
tranflation  to  Wjnchefter,  and  made  privy-feal,  z^.     Admonilhes  Henry 
Vlil.  againft  his  pleafures  and  extravagances,  /j  10.     Introduces  Wolfey 
to  him,  428.     Supplanted  in  Henry'b  confidence  by  him,  ib»     His  ad- 
vice to  Henry,  on  his  retiring,  iv.  4. 
•— ~  bilhop  of  Hereford,  is  fent  by  Henry  VIIT,  to  treat  with  the  Ger- 
man proteftants,  iv.   142.     Is   zealous  for  a  thorough  reformation,  but 
dies,   189. 
»■        George,  his  enthufiaftic  difpofnion,  vii.  333.      Founds  a  new  fed, 

who  r.;e  denominated  Qui<kers,  ib, 
France,  is  invaded  by  the  Normans,  i,  67.   137*     Rollo  the  Dane  obtains 
the   province  of  Neuftria,   and    marries    the  daughter  of  Charles    the 
Simple,    138.     Character  of  the  Normans,    182.   316.      StQ  Normandy 
and  William,     State  of,  at  the  acceilion  of  Henry  JI.  of  England,  37  f. 
The  barons  of  England  offer  the  crown  to  the  Dauphin  Lewis,   ii,  94. 
Lewis  £;oes  over  to  England  with  sn  arniy,  9^.     Returns,    151.     1  he 
province  of  Normandy  ceded  to  Lewis  IX.  by  Henry  III.  of  England, 
190.      Mutual  depredations  committed  by  the    fhips  of,  and   thofe  of 
England,    occafioned   by  a  private   quarrel,    260.      The    province   of 
Guienne  how  recovered  by,  263.      Gaienne  reftored,   297,     New  dif- 
putes  with  England  concerning,   -^^Oo     Cruel  treatment  of  the  Knighcs 
Templars  there,  362.  "    An  enquiry  into  the  foundation  of  the  Saliclc 
law,  389.     Edward  III.  of  England  aiTumes  the  title  of  king  of,    397. 
Edward's  victory  over  the  fleet  of,  403.     Normandy  invaded  and  over- 
ran by  Edward,    426.      Philip  defeated  at  Crecy,   by  Edward,    433. 
State  of  France  at  the  death  of  Philip,  449.      Is  invaded  by  Edward, 
and  his  fon  the  Black  Prince,  in  two  pares,  452.     John  taken  prifoner 
at  Poi(ftiers,  by  prince  Edward,  458,     Copfuied  Hate  of,  on  the  king's 
captivity,  461.     The  populace  renounce  all   government,  and  commit 
cruel  outrages  againft  the  nobles,  463.     Is  invaded  by   Edward  with  a 
greit  army,  466.     Peace  of  Bretigni,  469.     John  releafed,  470.     Pie 
returns  to  London,  and  dies,  471.  '  State  of  the  kingdom  at  this  period, 

472,  Is  infePed  with  bancs  of  robbtrs,    the  remains  of  Edward's  army, 

473.  The  regency  of  Charles  VI.  fend  afftftance  to  the  Scots,  to  in- 
vade England,  iii.  iz*^  The  French  return  home  difgufted,  134  Pre- 
pare to  invade  England,  but  hindered  by  a  ftorm,  ih.  .  Motives  to  this 
jnvaiion,  ib.  State  of,  at  the. commencement  of  Henry  V.'s  war  with 
that  kingdom.  92.  Compariton  between  the  fnuation  of  Charles  VI. 
and  Richard  II.  of  England,  ib,  Dillrnded  by  the  contentions  of  the 
Burgundians  and  Armagnac-s  94.  The  (hare  the  univerfitv  of  Pari^, 
the  f  aterrvitifis  of  butchers  and  carpenter?,  b-^re  in  tlitfe  broils,  95. 
Continuation  of  the  diltradions  in,   104.     Generalconfufun  renewed  by 

the 
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tlie  aflknination  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  109.  Treaty  of  Troye,  no. 
Kefledlions  on  this  treaty,  iir.  Duke  of  Bedford  appointed  regent, 
116.  Charles  the  VI.  dies,  and  Charles  Vf I.  crowned,  118.  State  of 
France  at  the  accelfion  of  Henry  VI,  of  England,  124.  Amazing  tranf- 
adions  of  Joan  D'Arc,  142.  Charles  VJI.  crowned  again  at  Rheims, 
I  5 1;  Reflections  on  the  management  of  the  war,  165.  A  truce  con- 
cluded with,  169.  State  of  France  at  this  junfture,  175,  Renewal  of 
the  war,  176.  Kormandy  recovered,  z^.  Guienne  alfo,  177.  Accef- 
fxon  of  Lewis  XI.  223.  Sends  forces  to  the  affiftance  of  Henry  Vf.  ib. 
Slate  of,  at  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  334.  352.  The  go- 
vernment intrufted  to  the  princefs  Anne  of  Keaujeu,  during  the  minority 
of  Charles  Vli.  335.  The  adminiftration  difputed-  by  Lewis  duke  of 
Orleans,  336,  Britanny  annexed  to,  by  the  marriage  of  Charles  with 
the  duchefs  of,  349.  War  with,  by  Henry  VII.  353.  Peace  concluded, 
354.  Invaded  by  Henry  VIII.  433.  Peace  concluded  with  England, 
443.  Lewis  XII.  marries  Henry's  filler,  444.  Dies,  ?^,  Acceffion  of 
Francis,  ib.  See  Francis  I.  Interview  between  Francis  I.  and  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  iv.  22.  War  declared  againft,  by  England, 
40.  The  powers  of  Italy  join  the  alliance  of  the  emperor  againft,  49, 
Battle  of  Pavia,  and  captivity  of  Francis,  57.  Treaty  of  Madrid,  and 
leftoration  of  Francis,  66.  War  declared  againft  the  emperor,  73.  The 
emperor  challenges  brands  to  iingle  combat,  ib.  Peace  of  Cambray, 
98.  James  V.  of  Scotland  married  to  Mary  of  Guife,  201.  Acceftion 
of  Henry  il,  295.  Mary,  the  young  queen  of  Scotland,  fent  there,  and 
betrothed  to  the  Dauphin,  312.  England  engages  in  the  SpaniOi  war 
with,  433.  Montmorency  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Quintin, 
434.  The  general  confternation  at  this  event,  ib.  The  duke  of  Gaife 
recalled  from  itaiy,  435,  Calais  taken  from  the  Englifh,  ib.  The  Dau- 
phin Francis  married  to  Mary  the  young  queen  of  Scotland,  440.  Peace 
of  Cateau  Cambrefis,  v,  16.  The  Guifes  engrofs  all  the  authority  of 
government,  40.  Rigorous  perfecution  of  the  reformers,  41.  Sum- 
mary view  of  the  civil  wars  in  that  kingdom,  68.  Battle  of  Dreux,  72, 
A  maftacre  of  the  Hugonots  concerted,  94.  See  Medicis,  Catharine 
de;  Lorraine,  cardinal  of,  &c.  Battle  of  St,  Dennis,  and  fiege  of 
Chartres,  186,  Thecouit  agrees  to  an  accommodation  with  the  pro- 
teftants,  ib.  Battle  of  Montcontour,  188.  MafTacre  of  the  Hugonots 
at  Paris,  205.  Death  of  Charles  IX.  210.  Acceffion  of  Henry  III.  ib. 
Battle  of  Coutra?,  355,  Aflaffination  of  the  duke  of  Guifs  and  his  bro- 
ther, 356^  The  king  afTaffinated,  357,  Acceffion  of  Henry  IV.  ib, 
Henry  renounces  the  proteftant  faith,  370,  Henry  IV.  afTaffinated  by 
Ravailac,  vi.  56.  Charader  of  the  early  writers  in,  191.  Redudion 
of  Rcchelle,  266.  Its  conduct  toward  England,  during  the  troubles  of 
vii.  247,  Improvement  of,  under  Lev*'is  XIV.  and  cardinal  Mazarine, 
ib.  The  fhips  of,  feized  by  the  Englifh,  249.  An  alliance  concluded 
with  Oliver  Cromwel,  278.  Treaty  of  the  Pyrennees  with  Spain,  30;. 
Joins  the  Dutch  in  the  war  with  England,  409.  Treaty  of  Breda,  422, 
War  with  Spain,  43  i .  War  with  Holland,  479.  How  ft  became  fcr- 
ipidable  by  fea,  viii.  20.  Peace  of  Nimeguen,  46.  Ambitious  fcheme? 
and  haughty  behaviour  of  Lewis  XIV.  206,     Revocation  of  theeditt  of 
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Nantz,  and  hs  confequences,  242,     A  league  formed  agalnft,  by  the 
prince  of  Orange,  278. 
Francis  I.   of  Angculeme,  fucceeds  to  the  crown  of  France,  en  the  death 
of  Lewis  XU.  iii.  444.     His  character,   i'l>»     Defeats  the  Swiis  at  Ma- 
rignan,  iv.  10.     Sends  Bonnivet,  his  ambaiiador,  to  England,   13,     His 
ilatteries  to  Wolfey,   15.     Is  unfuccefsmi  in  his  pretenfjons  to  the  impe- 
rial   crown,     i8.      His  chaiader  conrrafted  with  that  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  his  competitor,   19.     Is  vifited   by  Henry  in  a  plain  near 
Ardres,  22.     The  ceremony  of  their  meeting  regulated  by  cardinal  Wol- 
fey, ii>.     His  frank  uifregard  of  the  formality  obferved  between  him  and 
Henry,  23.     Which  is  returned  by  Henry,  i^»     Grand  tournament  held 
by  them,  24.     Is  attacked  by  the  emperor,  25.     An  inefFedual  congrefs 
with  the  emperor,  under  the  mediation  of  Wolfey,  at  Calais,  26.     The 
pope,  emperor,  ^nd  Henry,  conclude  an  alliance  againll  him,  /^.     War 
declared  againft,  by  Henry,  41.     Repulfes  the  earl  of  Surry's  invaficn, 
7^,     Is  worlled  in  Italy,  42.     The  powers  of  Italy  unite  with  the  empe- 
ror agai  nil  him,  49.     The  duke  of  Bourbon  revolts  againfthim,  and  en- 
ters the  emperor's  fervice.   50.     The  duke  of  Suffolk  invades  Picardy, 
51.     Sends  the  admiral  Bonnivet   to  invade  Milan,   53.     Bonnivet  de- 
feased,  54.     PaiTes  the  Alps  in  perfon  to  invade  the  Milanefe,  55.     Be- 
lieges  Pavia,   i;6.     Is  defeated    and    taken   prifoner   by   the  imperialifts, 
57.     His  letter  to  his  mother,   58.     Kis  propofals  to  Charles  for   his 
liberty,    65.     Is   carried  to  Madrid,  and  falls  fick,  /^.     Is   vifned  by 
Charles,  il.     Recovers  his  liberty  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  66.    Evades 
the  execution  of  the  treaty,  68.     Meets  Wolfey,  and  concUides  frefh 
treaties  with  Henry,    71.     Declarcb  war  againft  the  emperor,   73,     Is 
challenged   by   Charles    to  fmgle  combat,    i6.      Peace  concluded  with 
Charles  at  Cambray,  98,     His  interview  with  Henry  at  Boulogne,    iii. 
Leagues  with  the  pope,   115.     Endeavours   an  accommodation  between 
the   pope  and   Henry,  /<5,     Renews   his    friendfhip   with    Henry,   141. 
IVJarries  his  daughter  Magdalen  to  James  V,  of  Scotland,    146.     Apolo- 
gi{es  to  Henry  for  this  match,  who   refufes  to   fee   his  ambaflador,  i^. 
Concludes  a  truce   with  Charles  for  ten   years,   176.     Refufee  Henry's 
propofals  toward    marriage  with   Mary   of  Guile,    2CI.     Sends  her  to 
iScotland,  ti>.     Other    propofals  of  marriage    fruitlefs,  i^.     Allows   the 
emperor  an  honourable  pafiage  -through  France  to  the  Netherlands,  203, 
Promifes  to  aiiifl  cardinal  Beaten  in  Scotland,   256.     Over-runs  Luxem- 
bourg,    and    takes   Li-iudrecy,    239.       Forces    Charles  to  abandon  the 
fie^  of  Landrecy,  240.       L    invaded    by    Charles    ard     Henry,    245, 
Concludes  a  feparate  peace  v/i;h  Charles,   247.     Equips  an  armament 
for  a  de.cent  on  England,  25c.    Makes  peace  vvith  Henry  at  Campe,  253. 

Francis,  Daup^iin  of  France,  is  married  to  the  yoi;i7^  queen  of  Scotland, 
iv,  440.  i:\iruft)es  the  title  and  arms  of  England,  in  right  of  his  queen, 
V.  iq.  Becornes  king  by  the  deatji  of  his  fatlier,  20.  See  the  next 
(irttch, 

«» II.   of  France,  e>fcites  the  enmity  of  Elizabeth  by  affuming  the 

title  of  king  of  England,  v.  20.  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  36.  Is  wholly 
governed  by  the  Guiles,  40,  Dies,  and  is  i'uccecded  by  his  brother 
Charles  IX.  43. 

/  r  anas  I 
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branch,  father,  is  recommended  by  James  IF.   to  Cambridge  for  a  degree, 

but  is  refufed,  viii.  264, 
Francifcans  and  Dominicans,  reflexions  on  the  inflitutlon  of  thofe  two  re- 
ligious orders,  ii.  229. 

Frank  /jlmoigne,  the  nature  of  this  tenure  of  lands  explained,  ii.  266. 

Franksy  females  excluded  from  the  fucceflion  to  the  fovereign  authority,  by 
the  ancient  ufages  of  that  people,  ii.   390. 

Frederic  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  engages   in  a  crufade,  i.  458.  ii.  7. 
Dies,  ib. 

n.   emperor,  the  pope's  fen^tence  of  excommunication   publifhed 

againft  him,  by  Henry  III.  of  England,  his  brother-in-law,  ii,  164, 

FrederiCy  king  of  Naples,  his  kingdom  conquered  jointly  by  France  and 
Spain,  and  feized  by  the  latter,  iii.  414. 

, J  eledor  Palatine,   is  manied  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 

James  I,  of  England,  vi.  61,  Is  offered  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  by  the 
jftates  of  that  kingdom,  102.  Is  defeated  at  Prague,  and  takes  refuge 
in  Holland,  104.  is  put  under  the  bann  of  the  empire,  112.  His 
ele<5toral  dignity  transferred  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  123.  Is  perfuaded  to 
fubmiffion  by  James,  124.  Is  totally  difpoffeiTed  of  his  patrimonial 
dominions,  151.  His  nephew  rellored  in  part  by  the  treaty  of  Weftpha- 
lia,  vii.   246. 

French  language^  its  prevalence  in  England  after  the  Norman  invafion,  i, 
259.     The  ufe  of  that  language  in  law  proceedings  abolilhed,  ii.    ^gg, 

FrettenjaU  Philip  of  France  routed  there,  and  his  records  taken  by  Ri- 
chard 1.  ii.   30, 

Fridnvity  in  the  German  law,  what,  i,  217, 

Frobijher,  Sir  Martin,  undertakes  a  cruize  againft  the  Spaniards,  v.  362, 
Is  killed  at  the  taking  of  Morlaix,  374.  Three  trials  made  by  him  for 
the  difcovery  of  a  r.orth-well  paffage,  477. 

FroiJJarty  the  hiftorian,  his  charader  and  reprefentation  of  the  duke  of 
Glouceiler's  fchemes  againft  Richard  11.  iii.  50.  Numberlefs  miftakes 
of,  invalidate  his  tefiimony,  ii.  511, 

Fulky  count  of  Anjou,  protedls  William,  fon  of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy, 
i.  335.  Marries  his  daughter  to  William,  eldeft  fon  of  king  Henry  I, 
of  England,  336,  Marries  her  afterward  to  William,  fon  of  duke  Ro- 
bert, 340.     Marries  his  fon  GeoiTry  to  the  daughter  of  Henry  I.  ib, 

m ,  curate  of  Ncu;lly,  his  bold  counfel  to  Richard  I,   ii.  6.     Richard's 

feply  to  him,  ib. 


f^AIN  S  B  OROTV,  battle  of,  between  Oliver  Cromwel  and  Cavendifh, 
yi.  535,  • 

Galila^o,  a  comparifoa  between,  and  lord  Bacon,  vi,  194. 

Gama,  Vafquez  de,  his  lirfl  paffage  to  the  Eail  Indies,  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  iii.  404. 

Gardiner,  biihop  of  Winchefier,  joins  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  oppoiinp- 
the  reformation,  iv.  129.  Ads  covertly  againft  the  religious  innova- 
tions, 189.  Foments  a  cruel  perfection  of  heretics,  212.  Propofes 
certain  Latin  terms  to  be  retained  in  the  Englilh  verfion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, 
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tmes,  ^24.  Is  fent  ambaiTador  to  the  emperor,  2^4.  Difiuades  Henry 
from  farther  alterations  in  religion,  ib.  Endeavours  to  procure  an  im- 
peachment of  queen  Catharine  Par,  for  herefy,  258.  Oppcfes  the  ileps 
toward  reformation,  taken  by  the  protedor  and  regency  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Edward  V.  290.  Writes  an  apology  for  holy  water,  ih.  His 
jemoniirances  againft  religious  innovations,  292.  Is  committed  to  the 
Fleet,  and  harfhly  ufed,  ib.  His  objeiSlions  to  the  homilies,  293.  Is 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  denying  the  fupremacy  of  the  regency  during 
a  minority,  222.  Refufes  to  fubfcribe  articles  propounded  to  him,  344. 
Is  deprived  and  clofely  confined,  ib.  Is  releafed  by  queen  Mary,  374. 
^His  generous  afiiilance  to  Peter  Martyr,  378.  Is  made  chancellor,  and 
promores  the  Spaniih  match,  383.  His  moderate  coucfel  on  the  occa- 
Jion,  ib.  His  fpeech  at  the  opening  a  new  parliament,  395,  De- 
bates with  cardinal  pole,  about  rhe  expediency  of  punifhing  heretics, 
405,  Procures  Rogers,  prebendary  o^  St.  Paul's,  to  be  burnt  for  herefy, 
411.  Engages  Bonner  and  others  to  peifecute  the  reformers,  413, 
Dies,  421. 

Gardenings  and  garden  ftufF,  when  firfl  introduced  into  England,  iv.  273. 

Garnet,  ajefuit,  engages  in  the  famous  gun-powder  plot,  vi.  32,  Is  ex- 
ecuted, 37.     Is  regarded  in  Spain  as  a  martyr,  ib. 

Garter^  inftitation  of  that  order  of  knighthood,  ii.  447.  Traditional  ac- 
count of  theoccafion  of  it,  448. 

Gafcoigne,  judge,  imprifons  prmce  Henry,  afterward  Henry  V.  for  infult- 
ing  him  in  his  office,  iii,  86.  His  kind  reception  by  Henry,  whea 
king,  %■]* 

Gajconyy  a  defcent  made  on  that  province  by  invitation  of  fome  factious 
lord?,  without  effedt,  iii.   198. 

Gajion  ds  Foixy  nephew  to  Lev5(is  XII.  of  France,  his  cbaradler,  iii.  423. 
Is  killed  in  a  vidory  he  gained  over  the  Spariifii  and  papal  armies,  ib. 

Gwvajfan,  Pjicrs,  his  charader,  ii.  328.  His  afcendency  over  prince  Ed- 
V.  f       -     :-i  ,^  i^,y  £r}.^vard  1.    329,     Is  recalled  by   Edward  If, 

ib.  -ht     Hi.s  vanity,  ib,  ;  and  contempt  of  the  Eng- 

lifli,  ic .      .>    ^  :  n  of  th-?  ^  r?.!fT),  on  the  king's  journey  to  France, 

330.  A  confederacy  formed  agamil  Imia  u)  Thomas  '^aH  of  Lrincailer, 
ih,  PI)s  banifnment  demanded  by  Lancallcrin  parliament,  ib.  Returns, 
332.  Ear.illied  again  by  the  council  of  ordainers,  334.  Is  recalled  by 
the  king,  ib.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  Pembroke  at  Scarborough,  236.  Is 
feized  by  the  carl  of  VVarwic,  and  beheaded  in  Warvvic  cafile,  ib. 

GaucouTy  lord,  is  governor  of  Orleans,  when  befieged  by  the  earl  of  Sal'i^ 
bury,  iii.  138. 

Gavelkind,  origin  of,  i.  228.  In  the  Irifhcuftoms,  how  regulated,  vi.  59, 
Is  aboliftied  theie,  ib,  % 

Gauls,  their  ancient  manners  defcribed,  i.  3.     See  France, 

Gauitt,  Jphn  of.     See  Lancafier. 

. — . — ,  IVIrs.  her  crue]  fate,  viii.   234. 

Ge-^ca  is  bombarded  by  Lewis  XlV.  and  forced  to  fubmit  to  terms  pre- 
fcribed  by  him,  viii.  206. 

Geoj^rey,  fon  of  Fuik  count  of  Anjou,  married  to  the  daughter  of  Henry  I^ 

1.  34?- 
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Geoffrey y  brother  of  king  Henry  II.  invades  Anjou  and  Maine,  i.  377;     Ac- 
cepts a  penfion  in  Ilea,  ib.     Dies,  ib, 

«- •,  third  fon  of  king  Henry  II.  invefted  by  his  father  with  the  dutchy 

of  Britanny,  i.  434.  Inftigated  by  his  mother  Eleanor  to  revolt  againft 
him,  436,  I3  reconciled  to  him,  447.  Rebels  again,  459.  Is  flaia 
in  a  tournament,  ib.  His  fon  Arthur  invefted  in  the  dutchy  of  Britanny, 
ibt     See  Arthur. 

•y  natural  fon  of  Henry  II.  is  the  only  child  who  retained  his  duty  to 


him,  i.  463.  When  archbilhop  of  York,  fwears  fidelity  to  his  brother 
Richard  I.  on  his  departure  on  the  crufade,  ii.  6.  Is  imprifoned  by 
Longchamp,   17. 

-,  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  his  behaviour  in  the  court  of  exchequer 


on  hearing  of  the  excommunication  of  king  John,  ii.  61,     How  killed 
by  John,  ib. 

Geography y  Itrange  inftance  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Englifh  in,  at  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  ii,  499. 

Gerard,  and  his  heretical  followers,  cruel  treatment  of,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  i.  422. 

,  Baltazar.  aflaflinates  the  prince  of  Orange,  v,  267. 

— — -  and  Vowel,  two  royalifts,  executed  for  a  confpiracy  againft  the 
pvoteftor,  vii.   237. 

Germans,  ancient,  a  chara6^er  of,  i.  16.  Their  government,  16.  197, 
Their  manners,  17.  Flock  over  into  Britain,  22.  Nature  of  their  reli- 
gion, 30.  Are  the  firll  founders  of  the  feudal  law,  and  on  what  princi- 
ples, ii.   102,     The  nature  of  their  ellablifhments  explained,   103. 

Germany,  how  divided  under  the  feudal  fyftem,  i.  182.  Henry  iV.  em- 
peror, permits  his  vafials  to  ailift  the  Norman  invafion,  185.  The  free 
nature  of  the  feveral  flates  in,  197,  The  Anglo-Saxon  criminal  law 
traced  from,  215.  The  commencement  of  the  reformation  in,  by  Mar- 
tin Luther,  iv.  35.  Progrefs  of  the  reformation  among  the  princes  of, 
ib.  A  peace  favourable  to  the  proteftants,  procured  from  the  emperor, 
by  Maurice  eleftor  of  Saxony,  382.  See  Charles  Y.  znd  Maurice.  The 
crown  of  Bohemia  offered  to  the  elet^or  Palatine,  vi.  102.  See  Frs" 
deric.  Battle  of  Prague,  104.  The  eledor  Palatine  put  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  112.  His  elefroral  dignity  transferred  to  the' duke  of 
Bavaria,  123,  SucceiTes  of  Guftavus  king  of  Svveden  there,  283.  The 
long  vv'ars  in,  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  vii.  246.  A 
league  formed  at  Auglburg,  under  the  influence  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
a::;ainft  Louis  XIV.  vii;,  278. 

Ghent ^h}\Q  treaty  called  the  pacification  of,  v.  219.  Is  taken  by  Louis  XIV, 
viii.  4.2. 

Gih/oHy  a  Scots  prffacher,  curfes  James  VI.  in  his  pulpit,  v,  280. 

Gifford^  a  prieft,  is  employed  by  Walfingham  to  forward  the  correfpon- 
dence  between  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  Babington,  v*  287,  Carries 
the  letters  to  Walfingham,  ib. 

Gilberty  Sir  Humphry,  his  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  defence  of 
the  legal  prerogative,   v.-   179 

Qitha,  mother  of  Harold,  excites  an  infjrreflion  at  Exeter,  ac^ainft  William 
the  conqueror,  i.  244.     Retreats  to  Flanders,  ib. 

Glamorgan, 
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Ckmorgatt,  carl  of,  his  commiflion  from  Charles  I.   with  regard  to  Irelsndy 
vii.  67.     Concludes  a  fecret  treaty  with  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  ih.     Is 

,     committed  to  prifon  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  63.     Vindication  of"  the  kin^ 
from  the  charge  oFauthorizing  this  fecret  treaty,   516. 

^lafs,  the  manufaftureof,  when  firit  brought  into  England,  I'iii.  329. 

Gletidour,  Owen,  his   infurredion   in   Wales,  iii.  67.     Takes   the  carl  of 
Marche  and  his  uncle  prifoners,  ib, 

Gloucejier,  when  firllereded  into  a  bifhopric,  iv.   183. 

.»*-^-' — ',  Robert,  earl  of,  natuial  fon  of  Henry  I,  fwears  a  conditional 

fealty  to  king  Stephen,  i.  355.  Confequences  of  this  example,  ib.  Re- 
tires abroad,  and  defies  the  kinq,  3^7.  Returns  with  the  emprefs  Ma- 
tilda, 359.      Defeats  Stephen,  and  takes  him  prifoner,   361. 

— ,  earl  of,  confederates  with  theeail  ofLeicefter  a-^ainft  Henrv  III. 


ii.   182,     Joins  the  royal  party,    19^.     Dies,  ib. 

-,  Gilbert,  earl  of,  fon  to  the  former,  join?  the  ^-^xX  of  Leicefier, 


ii.  195,  Refufes  with  Leicefter  to  abide  by  the  arbitration  of  Lewis  of 
i^'rance,  202.  Commands  a  body  of  troops  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  204. 
Takes  Henry  prifoner,  20c.  Is  ill-trested  by  Leicefler,  207.  Rehires 
from  Leicefier's  parliamenc,  212.  Affiles  prince  Edward  in  efcaping 
from  the  caftody  of  Leiceiler,  213,  Rebels  again,  219.  Henry's  lenity 
toward  him,  ib.  Attends  prince  Edward  on  a  crufade,  ih.  Marries 
the  daughter  vi  Edward  1.  2;7.  1=  fined  for  violences  committed  on 
Bohun  carl  of  Hereford,  ib.  His  fon  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn,  340. 

Qloucefier,  duke  of,  uncle  to  Richard  IL  his  chsracler,  iii  2.  Supplanted 
in  his  influence  over  the  king  by  Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxforc,  14, 
Prevails  on  the  houfe  of  comrnons  to  impeach  Michael  de  la  Pole  earl  of 
Suffolk,  ii;.  Deprives  Richard  of  his  legal  pov^er,  by  the  appointment 
cf  a  council  of  fourteen  to  continue  for  a  year,  17.  Raifes  forces  agamlt 
the  king,  19.  Defeats  Robert  de  Vere,  duke  of  Ireland,  20.  His  ar- 
biti«i-y  proceedings  againit  the  minilhy,  ib.  Rejecls  the  queen*s  humble 
foliciiaiion  in  favour  of  Sir  Simon  Burley,  23.  Is  removed  from  the  coun- 
cil-board, 2.4.  His  cabals  againft  the  kmg,  27.  Sent  over  to  Calais 
by  the  king,  ^9,  Appealed  againil  in  the  houfe  of  Peers,  31.  Pro- 
ceedings againft  his  party,  ib.     Murdered,   32.     His  revenue,    121. 

.m  -    ■,  Humphry,  duke  of,  brother  to  Henry  V.  left  by  him  regent 

cf  England,  during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  iii.  1 16,  Conftituted,  by 
parliament,  guardian  of  the  kingdom  only,  during  the  duke  of  Bedford's 
sbfence,  12)..  Enters  into  a  precipitate  marriage  with  the  countefs  of 
Hainault,  133.  Fatal  confequences  of  that  meafure,  ib.  Reconciled  to 
the  bifiiop  of  Wincheiler  by  the  dul^e  of  Bedford,  134.  Frclh  uifputes 
with  him,  which  throvvs  the  Engliih  affairs  into  confufmn,  163.  His 
dutchefs  uied  for  witchcraft,  171.  Murdered,  172.  His  chara6ter, 
173. 

',  Richard  duke  of,  brother  to  Edward  IV.  reported  to  have  tab- 


bed prince  Edward,  fon  of  Henry  VI.  iii.  250.  Commands  in  an  inva- 
fion  of  Scotland,  and  takes  Berwick,  which  is  yielded  by  treaty,  265. 
Left  regent  of  the  kingdom  by  his  brother  Fdward  IV.  duiing  the  mi- 
n'^nty  of  his   fon,  267.      His  character  and  views,   26S.     Arreils  the 
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earl  of  Rivers,  the  young  king's  guardian,  270.  Made  protc^or  of  rirg 
realm,  272.  Orders  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Rivers,  ih.  Marks  out 
lord  Fallings  for  dcnruftion,  27^.  His  extraordinary  behaviour  in 
council,  274.  Concerts  the  immediate  murder  of  lord  HaOings,  iB, 
Declares  his  brother's  marriage  invalid,  276.  Declares  his  brother  ille- 
gitimate, 277.  Procures  Dr.  Shaw  toeftablifli  thefe  points  in  a  frrtrJon  at 
.  St.  Paul's,  iB,  LI  fucceA  of  this  fcheme,  278.  Accepts  the  crowa 
ciTered  by  the  duke  of  Buckiniihani  as  a  popular  tender,  280.  Orders 
the  marde-  of  Edward  V .  anJ  i\vz  duke  of  York  in  the  Tower,  ib,  Se6 
Richard  \V, 

Qloucejisr,  duke  of,  youngefl  fon  of  Charles  I.  his  father's  difcourfe  to  hitrt 
before  his  execution,  vii.  142.  Is  Tent  abroad  by  Cromwel,  151.  A 
prefent  voted  to  him  by  parliament  on  his  brother's  refloration,  328. 
His  death  and  character,  358. 

Gi'i^-^/?)' of  Boiiillon.  created  king  of  Jerufalem,  i.    312. 

—  — — ,  Sir  Eimondbury,  murdered,  viii.  74.  The  e^neral  confufiort  ort 
this  event,  ih.  His  extraordinary  funeral,  75.  His  death  nor  "to  be 
accounted  for,  ']6,  Green,  Berry,  and  Hill,  tried  and  executed  for  this 
murder,  92. 

Qod^Lvin^  earl,  his  bravery  under  Canute  in  Denmark,  i,  in.  Rewarded 
by  obtaining  his  daughter  in  marriage,  ih.  Murders  Alfred  fon  of  king 
Ethelred,  155.  His  method  of  appeafing  Hardicanute  for  this  aft,  I57, 
Marries  his  daughter  to  king  Edward  the  ConfefTor,  159.  His  exorbi- 
tant power,  162.  Raifes  an  army  againtl  Edward,  164.  Flies  to  Flan- 
ders, 1 6-.  Makes  defcents  on  the  Englifh  coaflr,  ib.  Received  to  fa- 
vour,  166. 

Cindomar,  the  Spanifh  ambaffador,  remonllrates  againll  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's expedition  to  Guiana,  vi,  94.  Offers  the  fecond  daughter  of 
Spain  for  prince  Charles,    100. 

Good'winy  Sir  Francis,  his  feat  in  parliament  vacated  on  account  of  out- 
lawry, by  the  chancellor,  vi.  iS.  Is  rellored  to  his  feat  by  the  houfe, 
19.     Difputes  on  this  occafion,  ih.     How  comprorniffid,   20. 

Gordon,  lady  Catharine,  a  Scots  lady,  married  to  Perkin  Warbec,  iii.  371, 
Taken  prifoner  by  Henry  VII.  and  gereroufly  treated,  380. 

Gcrgesy  Sir  Ferdin^.ndo,  returns  from  Dieppe,  with  his  Ihip,  contrary  to 
orders,  vi.  208. 

Goring,  enters  into  an  aiTociation,  with  other  officers,  to  petition  king  and 
parliament  againft  popular  innovations,  vi,  410.  Betrays  the  fecret  to 
the  commons,  4J  i.  Is  made  governor  of  Portfrnouth  by  the  commons* 
479.  Declares  for  the  king,  and  is  reduced  by  the  parliament's  forces, 
501.     His  letter  to  the  king  intercepted  by  Fairfax,  vii,  60, 

GoJJlpping,  among  women,  a  proclamacion  againll,  iv.   274. 

Go^-uernment,  tr.e  feudal  frame  of,  introduced  by  the  Norman  conqasil,  i, 
253.  The  firfl:  beginnings  of  the  popular  frame  of,  in  Eno-land,  ii.  273, 
Amidft  all  its  flucluations,  the  will  of  the  monarch  never  abfolute  and  un- 
controulable,  iii.  304.  That  of  England,  in  the  time  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, compared  with  that  of  Turkey,  v.  459.  Remarks  on,  with 
reference  to  the  cafe  of  king  Charles  I.  vii.   !48. 

— ',  ecclefiadical,  a  review  of,  during  ths  reign  of  James  I.  vi,  163. 

Qiurdon, 
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C^urdon,  a  Norman  archer,  wounds  Richard  I.  with  an  arrow,  which  qc^ 

cafions  his  death,   ii.  33.     His  noble  reply   to  Richard,  34.     His  cruel 

fate,  ib. 
«— ,  Adam  de,   his   troops  vanquifhed,  and  himfelf  taken  prifoner  by 

prince  Edward,  fon  of  Henry  III.  ii.  217,     Is  taken  into  favour  by  that 

prince,  ib, 
Gournay  and  Mautraver?,   the  keepers  of  the  depofed   king  Edward  IF. 

cruelly  murder  him,  ii.  359.     Their  fates,  ?^. 
Goiuery  barony  of,  commotions  excited  among  the  baron?,  by  the  feizure  ofj 

from  John  de  Mowbray,  ii,  345. 
Cowry,  earl  of,  enters  into  an  aflbciation  for  feizing  the  young  king  James 

from  the  power  of  Lenox  and  Arran,  v.  248,     Is  tried  and  executedj  • 

Graham,  captain,  is  repulfed  in  an  attack  on  a  conventicle  at  Loudon-hill, 
viii,  115. 

Grannielle,  cardinal,  his  arbitrary  condufl  in  the  Low  Countries,  occalions  a 
revolt  of  the  FlemiQi  proteftants,  v.  192. 

Granville,  Sir  John,  fends  Dr.  Monk  to  negociate  for  the  king,  with  his 
brother  the  general,  vii.  311.     Comes  over  to  Monk  himfelf,   and  pre- 
vails with  him  to  declare  his  intentions,  322.     Prefents  the  king's  lettet 
to  the  houfe  of  commons,  who  appoint  a  committee  to  anfwer  it,  327. 

Cratian,  and  Vivian,  nuncios  to  pope  Alexander  III,  attempt  in  vain  to 
reconcile  Henry  II.  and  Becket  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i.  410, 

Gra-velinesy  battle  there  between  count  Egmont,  the  Spanifh  general,  and 
de  Thermes  the  French  governor  of  Calais,  iv.  441,  Interviev/  there 
between  the  emperor  Charles  V,  and  Henry  VIII.  iv.  24, 

Gray,  lord,  is  fent  by  queen  Elizabeth  with  forces  to  the  affidance  of  the 
protellant  malcontents  in  Scotland,  v.  35.  Befieges  and  takes  Leith 
from  the  Fernch  party,  ih.  Affifts  the  earl  of  Ormond  in  reducirtg  ihe 
Spanifh  general  San  jofepbo,  in  Ireland,  v.  233.  His  cruelcy  in  this 
affair,  234. 

— ,  the  lady  Elizabeth,  her  hiftory,  iii,  226.     Captivates  Edward  IV. 

ib»  Married  to  him,  227,  Honours  conferred  on  her  family,  22q« 
Her  father  and  one  of  her  brothers  m.urdered  by  the  Yorklhire  infur- 
gents,  233.  Orders  the  earl  of  Rivers  to  levy  an  army  to  efcort  the 
youna;  king  Edward  V.  to  London,  269.  Perfuaded  to  the  contrary  by 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter, /^.  Retires  with  her  children  into  the  fanduary 
of  V/eftminfler,  on  the  duke  of  Glouceiler's  arreding  the  earl  of  Rivers, 
270.  Forced  to  deliver  up  the  duke  of  York,  271.  Her  marriage  de- 
clared invalid  by  Glouceiler,  276.  Confents  to  a  marriage  between  the 
princefs  Elizabeth,  and  Henry  earl  of  Richmond,  2B8.  Confents,  after, 
to  her  marriage  with  Richard  lil,  291.  The  princefs  married  to  Henry 
VII.  320.  Suppcfed  to  be  privy  to  the  infurrei^ion  of  Latnbert  Simnel, 
324.     Seized  and  confined,  326.     Dies  in  confinement,   327. 

—. ,  lady  Jane,  Dudley  duke  of  Northumberland  propofesco  Edward  VI, 

to  alter  the  fucceffion  in  her  favour,  iv.  360.  Is  married  to  the  lord 
Guildford  Dudley,  361.  \i  appointed  to  the  fucceffion  by  a  deed  of 
fettlement,  364.  Her  amiable  charader,  368.  Is  unwi-Iing  to  accept 
the  offer  of  the  crown,    369,     Is  proclaimi;d,  ibt     is  deferted   by  the 

council 
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council  and  the  people,  371.  Returns  to  private  life,  372,  I3  taken 
into  cuftody  with  all  the  heads  of  her  .party,  ib.  Sentence  pafied  upoa 
her,  373.  Is  executed  on  account  of  a  new  confpiracy  of  her  father's, 
392.  Her  noble  behaviour  and  dying  declarations,  393. 
Gray,  lady  Catharine,  is  married  to  lord  Herbert,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, ivr.  361.  Is  divorced  from  him,  and  privately  married  to  the  eari 
of  Hertford,  v.  61.  Is  committed  to  the  Tower  by  queen  Elizabeth  on 
this  account,  where  fhe  dies,  62. 
Great  Harry,  the  firfl  fliip  properly  of  the  royal  navy,  built  by  Henry  Vlf. 

iii.  406. 
Greek  language,  how  imported  and  cultivated  in  Europe,  iii.  406. 
<Pr^f«/<3«^,  when  difcovered,  vi.   183. 

Greensville,  Sir  Richard,  vice-admiral  of  the  Engliih  fleet  under  lord  Thomas 
Howard,  his  Ihip,  the  firfl:  Englidi  fliip  of  war  taken  by  the  Spaniards, 
V.  361,  Circumitances  of  his  death,  523. 
Gregory  the  great,  pope,  fpecimens  of  his  talents  in  punning,  i.  32,  His 
ignorant  intemperate  zeal  againft  paganifm,  33.  Sends  Auguftine  the 
monk  into  Britain,  ib.  Writiss  to  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  3;;.  His 
folution  of  the  cafes  of  confcience  propounded  by  Augufline,  ib.  His 
injunftions  to  him,  37, 

t— VII.  pope,  his  ambitious  charafter,  i.  267.     His  dlfputes  with  the 

emperor  Henry  IV.    268.      His  ufurpations  over  other  princes,    269. 
Prohibits  the   marriage  of  priefls,  271,     Proje^s  a  confederacy   againit 
the  Mahometans,  294.     See  Crufades, 
— — — •  VIII.  pope,  engages   the   emperor,   and   kings  of  England  and 
France,  in  a  new  crufade,  i,  458.- 

— IX,  pope,  a  character  of  his  decretals,  ii.  229, 

— XI.  pope,  iiTues  a  bull  for  taking  VVicklilfe  into  cuflody,  ill,  ^3, 

The  feat  of  the  papacy  fixed  at  Rome  after  his  death,  57. 
Grejham,  Sir  Thoma',  procures  queen  Elizabeth  a  loan  from  the  company 
of  merchant   adventurers  in  London,  v.  476.     Builds   the   Royal   Ex- 
change, 483. 
Greyy  lord  Leonard,  executed  for  treafon,  iv.  213, 

Griffin,  fecond  fon  to  Lewellyn  prince  of  Wales,  rebels  againft  his  father, 
and  drives  him  to  obtain  the  proteclion  of  Henry  111.  againft  him,  ii* 
196.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  his  elder  brother  David,  given  up  to  Henry, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  ib,  Lofes  his  life  in  attempting  an  efcape, 
ib, 
Grimjioney  Sir  Harbottle,  is  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  parliament  which  reftored 

Charlei  II.  vii.  327. 
Grindalt  archbifhop,  is  profecuted  in  the  ftar-chamber,  for  favouring  the 

puritans,  v.  262. 
Groiney  the  (hips  and  troops  there,  defeated  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  v.  349^ 
Gualo,  the  pope's  legatee,  alTills  st  the  coronation'of  Henry  Iii.  and  receives 
his  homage  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  ii.  145.     Excommunicates  thofe  barons 
who  adhere  to  Lewis,  149.     Punifhes  [be  clergy  who  had  countenanced 
the  invafion  of  Lewis,  152.      Pundolf  leinftated  in  the  office  ct  legate  in 
his  ftead,  153,' 
Guelfi  and  Ghibbelinj  the  rife  of  thefe  fadions  in  Italy,  i.  269. 
Guiana^  Sir  WaUer  Raleigh's  firft  expedition  to,  v.  377.    Is  taken  pcffefl 

fion 
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lion  of  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  for  the  Englifii  crown,  vL  9^*  Is  after- 
ward taken  pofieflion  of  by  the  Spaniards,  ib.  Raleigh's  fecond  expe- 
dition to,  ib,.    St.  Thomas  plundered  by  Raleigh,  96.     See  Raleigh. 

Guidoi  legate  from  Rome,  is  ordered  to  excommunicate  the  earl  of 
Leicefler,  and  the  barons  in  rebellion  againft  Henry  III.  ii,  209.  Dares 
not  come  himfelf,  but  fends  the  bull,  which  is  torn  and  flung  into  the 
fea,  ib.     Becomes  pope,  210. 

Guienne,  province  of,  is  with  Poiflou  mortgaged  to  William  Rufus,  I.  306. 
Edward  I.  deprived  of  that  province,  by  the  artifice  of  Philip  of  France, 
ii.  263.  InefFeilual  attempts  of  the  Englifh  to  recover,  264.-  Again 
unfuccefs fully  attacked,  283.  Reftored  to  ridward  I.  by  treaty  with  Philip, 
297.     Homage  done  for  it  by  Edward  II.  330. 

-— ,  William  duke  of,  his  preparations  to  engage  in  the  crufade,  i.  307, 

Marries  his  danghterto  the  emprefs  A'latilda's  fon  Henry,  367, 

Guinegate,  battle  of,  iii.  435. 

Guifcy  duke  of,  repulfes  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  his  attack  upon  MetZjf 
iv.  382.  Is  recalled  from  Italy,  on  the  defeat  of  St.  Quintin,  435. 
Takes  Calais  from  the  Englifh,  ib.  Henry  arrives  at  his  camp,  444. 
Inlligates  the  claim  of  his  niece  Mary  oF  Scotland  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, V.  19.  He  and  his  family  engrofs  all  the  authority  of  ihe  French 
government,  40.  His  influence  Iefl!Vned  by  the  death  of  Francis  II.  42, 
Strengthens  himfelf  againft  the  proteflants  by  an  alliance  with  Philip  IT. 
of  Spain,  70.  Commands  under  Montmorency  at  the  battle  of  Dreux, 
72,     Befieges  Orleans,  78.     Is  aflaflinated  by  Poltrot,  ib, 

— ,  duke  Qiy  fon  of  the  former,  defends  Poitiers,  beiieged  by  the  ad- 
miral Coligni,  V.  187,  His  character,  ib^  MaflTacre  of  Paris,  205,  Be- 
comes difcontented  with  the  conduil  of  Henry  II[.  212.  Forms  the 
famous  catholic  league  againft  the  Hugonots,  ib.  Sends  the  count  D'Au- 
bigney,  of  the  houfe  of  Lenox,  to  detach  James  of  Scotland  from  the 
Englifli  intereft,  231.  Revives  the  league,  268.  Defeats  the  German 
auxiliaries  of  the  Hugonots,  355,  Is  with  his  brother  aflaflinated  by  the 
king's  order,  356. 

— ,  Mary  of,  widow  of  the  duke  de  Longueville,  marries  James  V.  of 

Scotland,  iv.  201.  Death  of  her  hufl^and,  230.  Is  brought  to  bed  of 
the  princefs  Mary,  ib.  Attaches  herfelf  to  Cardinal  Beaton,  to  oppofe 
the  pretenfions  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  232.  Is  promifed  fupport  by 
Francif,  236,  Goes  to  France  to  folicit  afliftance  againll  the  earl  of 
Arran,  438.  Her  converfation  with  Edward  VI.  in  her  return 
through  England,  about  bis  marriage  with  her  daughter,  ib.  Ob- 
tains from  Arran  a  reflgnation  of  his  oflice  as  regent  of  Scotland, 
439.  Is  attended  by  D'Oifel  a  Frenchman  to  afiiil  her  in  the  ad- 
miniflration,  ib.  Gains  the  good  wiil  of  the  Scots  by  her  prudent 
conduct,  440.  Endeavours  to  engage  the  Scots  to  take  part  in  the  quar- 
rel with  France  againfl:  England,  ib.  Her  daughter  the  young  queen 
Mary,  married  to  the  dauphin  of  France, /^.  Proteds  the  Englifh  re- 
formers, who  fled  from  the  perfecuiions  of  qeeen  Mary,  v.  21.  Is 
petitioned  by  the  aflbciation  of  reformers  called  the  Congregation  of  the 
Lord,  25.  Her  motives  for  temporifing  between  the  religious  parties, 
ib.  Is  induced  to  a  more  rigorous  conduct,  by  orders  from  France,  ih^ 
Aflcmbl^s  an  army  to  fupprefs  the  prutelUnt  riotJ,  27.     Enters  into  an 

accommodation 
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Accommodation  with  the  Congregation,  79.  Is  received  into  Perth,  il>i, 
Improbable  violence  of  expreliion  charged  upon  her,  ib.  Is  forced  to 
retire  and  fortify  herfelfin  Dunbar,  31.  Remon(irates  with  the  Congre- 
gation, ib.  Grants  them  a  toleration,  ib.  Receives  reinforcements 
from  France,  ib,  Js  deprived  of  the  regency  by  the  Congregation,  32, 
Her  death  and  character,   36. 

Qunilduy  a  Danidi  princefs,  her  death  and  prophecy,  i.  I41. 

Gunpoiuder,  when  invented,  iii.  /\o6» 

Gunp6<vjJer-p/ct,  ah\i\ory  ofy  \-i.  31,  The  ccnfpiracy  difcoveredj  34.  The 
conipirators  puniflied,   36. 

Gurtb,  brother  to  k-nj;  Harold,  his  advice  to  him  on  the  Norman  iiivafion, 
i.  190.     Killed  at  tlie  battle  of  HaUings,   194.. 

Gujla-vus,  king  of  Sweden,  his  charader,  and  exploits  in  Germany,  vi« 
280.     Is  killed  at  ihe  battle  of  Lutzen,   282. 

Guthrum,  the  Danidi  chief,  and  his  army,  baptifed,  i.  84^ 

H 

JJABE  AS  Corpus  a<5l  pafied,  viii.  107,     The  perfonal  fecuritles  afforded 
by  this  ftatute,  ib, 

Haddington^  taken  by  the  duke  of  Snmerfet,  and  fortified,  iv.  310,  Is  be- 
fieged  by  the  Scots  and  French,  ib.     Is  difmantled,   332. 

Hainauit,  Jane  countefs  of,  procures  a  truce  between  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land, and  Philip  de  Valois  of  France,  ii,  406, 

' ,  Jaqueline  countefs  of,  her  charadler  and  that  of  her  hufband  the 

duke  of  Brabant,  iii.  133.  Leaves  her  hufband  and  puts  hetfelf  under 
the  prote£lion  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  ib»  Enters  into  a  precipitate 
marriage  with  him,  ib.  Fatal  confequences  of  this  mcafure,  134.  Her 
contract  with  Glouceiter  annulled  by  the  pope,   13^, 

Hales,  Sir  James,  pofitively  refufes  to  fign  the  patent  for  the  fucceffion  of 
lady  Jane  Grey,  iv.  364.  Is  imprifoned  for  oppofing  queen  iVIary's 
fchemes,  and  kills  himfelf,   376. 

-,  Sir  EJward,  is  profecuted  on  the  teft  adl  with  a  view  to  eftablifli- 
ing  the  difpenfmg  power  in  the  king,  viii.  244. 

Hallido^n-hill,  bat.le  of,  between  Edvvard  III.  and  Sir  Archibald  Douglas, 
ii.  387. 

Halifax,  marquis  of,  his  charafter,  viii.  175.  His  motive  for  endeavour- 
ing a  reconciliation  between  the  duke  of  ?yIonmouth  and  the  king,  202. 
His  reception  by  king  James  on  his  acceffion,  218.  The  privy  feal 
taken  from  him,  25c.  Joins  in  the  invitation  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
283.     Is  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  peers  on  the  king's  flight,  302. 

Hambden,  John,  attempts  to  go  over  to  America,  but  is  prevented,  vi,  309. 
is  tried  by  all  the  judges  in  England,  for  refufing  to  pay  fhip-money, 
314.  The  confequences  of  this  trial,  317.  His  fentence  cancelled, 
3S0.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  committee  to  attend  the  king  to  Scotland, 
423.  Is  impeached  by  the  king,  467.  Is  killed  in  a  fkirmifli  with  ths 
royalifts,  520-     His  charafter,  ^21, 

— — — ,  Jcbn,  grandfon  of  the  former,  enters  into  the. duke  of  Mon- 
m'outh's  confpiracy,  viii.  185.  Is  tried  and  fined  Ux  mifdemeanour  on- 
ly,  198.     Joins  in  the  invitation  to  the  prince  of  Oiange,  283. 

Vol.  VIU.  F  i  Hamilton^ 
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Hamilton,  Patrick,  controverts  the  poplfh  do(51rines  in  a  conference  at  SU 
Andrews,  iv.  214.     Is  burnt,  ib,  \ 

^ ,  primate  of  Scotland,  tries  and  condemns  Walter  Mill  the  reformer 

to  the  flames  for  herefy,  v.  23.     Extraordinary  zeal  of  the  people  of  St. 
Andrews,  againll:  this  a6l  of  cruelty,   24. 

,  marquis  of,  is  fent  by   Charles  I.  to  treat  with  the   Scots  cove- 


nanters, vi.  330.  Kisfruit'efs  attempts  at  a  compromife,  331.  Is  fent 
w:th  a  fleet  and  army  againii  the  covenanters,  339.  Is  created  a  duke, 
vij.  43.  His  condadl  with  regard  to  Montrofe,  ib.  His  fincerity  in 
the  king's  caufe  how  rctt'^ertd  problematical,  45.  Is  imprifoned  by 
the  king,  a6.  Recovers  his  liberty,  and  raifes  a  Scots  army  in  the  king's 
favour,  117.  Enters  England,  126.  Is  defeated  and  taken  prifoner 
by  Cromwel,  127.  Is  tried  ai  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  executed, 
152. 

,  duke,  becomes  head  of  a  party  formed  againll  the  duke  of  Lauder- 
dale, and  applies  to  the  king,  viii.  52.  Again  reprefents  the  oppreflions 
exercifed  by  Lauderdale,  to  the  king,  60, 

Hammond,  governor  of  the  ifle  of  Wight,  receives  Charles  I.  into  Carif- 
broke-caflle,  vii.  107.     Is  ordered  to  confine  the  kingclofely,   114. 

Hampton-cctirt  palace,  built  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  and  prefented  by  him  to 
Henry  V^ill.  iv.  64.  The  conferences  concerning  Mary  queen  of  Scots 
adjourned  ihither  from  York,  v.  139.  A  conference  of  divines  fum- 
moned  there  by  James  I.  to  debate  on  points  of  faith  and  relijrious  dif- 
cipline,  vi.  10,  The  fubjecls  difputed,  13.  The  event  of  this  con- 
ference, ib, 

Hanfe  toi.v7ts,  the  inhabitants  of,  encouraged  to  fettle  in  England,  iv. 
349.  Their  privileges  taken  away,  ib»  Difputes  between  the  mer- 
chants of,  and  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  479, 

Harcluy  Sir  Andrew,  defeats  Thomas  earl  of  Lancader,  at  Borough-bridge, 
i:.  348.  Is  made  earl  of  Carlifle,  349.  Is  executed  for  a  treafonable 
correfpondence  with  the  Scots,  ib. 

Harcourtf  Geofl^ry  de,  his  hiflory,  ii.  426.  Perfuades  Edward  III.  of  Eng-, 
land  to  invade  Normandy,  ib.  Is  made  marefchal  of  the  Engliih  army, 
427. 

Hardicanute,  fon  of  Canute  king  of  England,  put  in  pofTeffion  of  Denmark, 
i.  154.  Obtains  by  treaty  with  his  brother  Harold  Harefoot,  a  part  of 
England,  155.  Succeeds  to  the  whole,  156.  Lofes  the  affedions  of 
his  fubjedt?,   158.     Dies  of  intemperance,  ib. 

Harfieur,  befieged  and  taken  by  Henry  V.  of  England,  iii.  9?. 

Harlem^  its  vigorous  defence  againft  the  Spaniard?,  and  its  inhabitants  maf- 
facred  in  revenge,  v.  216. 

Harold,  fon  of  earl  Godwin,  fucceeds  to  his  father's  pofieflion?,  i.  167,  Hi? 
contefts  with  Algar,  governor  of  Eaft-Anglia,  ib.  Obtains  the  dukedom 
of  Northumberland,  169.  Shipwrecked  on  the  coaft  of  France,  173. 
Swears  to  William  duke  of  Normandy,  to  renounce  his  own  pretenfions 
to  the  Englifli  crown,  and  forward  thofe  of  William,  1-4.  Evades  his 
oath,  175,    .Checks   the  depredations  of  the   Welfh,  ib.     Deferts   his 

-    brother  TofH.  recommends  Morcar  to  fuperfede  him  as  duke  of  Northum- 

-     berland,  and  marries  Mtrcar's  filler,  177,     Makes  open  pretenfion?  to 

the 
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^he  crown,  ih.  Succeeds  quietly  at  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr, 
179.  Juftifies  himfelf  to  duke  William's  ambafiadors,  180.  His  prepa- 
rations to  oppofe  the  Noiman  invafion,  187.  Defeats  Tofti  with  his 
Danifli  armament,  188.  Difadvantages  of  this  victory,  190.  Difpofi- 
tion  of  his  army  the  morning  of  battle,  193.  Battle  of  Haflings,  ib. 
Killed  by  an  arrow,  194.  His  body  carried  to  duke  William,  but  rc- 
ftored,    191;, 

TIaro/d  Hs^refoot,  fon  of  Canute,  fucceeds  to  the  crtjwn  of  England,  i.  153. 
Shares  it  by  treary  with  his  younger  brother  Hardicanute,  155.  His 
body  dug  up  and  thrown  into  the  Thames  by  Hardicanute,   156. 

Harrington,  a  charadler  of  hi?  Oceana,  vii,  347.     His  death,  ib. 

Harrijon^  colonel,  condu£ls  Charles  I.  to  London  in  order  to  his  trial,  vli. 
135.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  king's  judges,  136,  Detains  Fairfax  ia 
prayer  till  the  king  is  executed,  145.  Becomes  an  enemy  to  Cromwel 
on  his  ufurping  the  fupreme  authority,  and  is  deprived  of  his  commiffion, 
260.     Is  tried  and  executed,   31^0. 

Harveyt  Dr.  difcovers  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  vii,  347.  Is  expo  fed 
to  reproach  for  this  fignal  difcovery,  and  his  practice  diminilhed  greatly 
on  that  accotmt,  ib.     His  death,  348. 

EaJiingSy  battle  of,  between  William  duke  of  Ndrmandy,  and  Harold  king 
ofEngland,  i.   103. 

— — ,  the  Danilh  chief,  ravages  Kent,  i.  86.  Routed  by  Alfred,  and 
departs,    8S. 

,  lord,  not  joining  in  the  duke  of  Glouce(ler*s  fchemes  is  marked  by 


him  for  deflrudion,  iii.   273.     Extraordinary  murder  of,  275. 

-,  Sir  Edward,  raifes  men  for  the  lady  Jane  Gray,  and  carries  them 


to  the  affiftance  of  queen  Mary,  iv.   370. 

-,  lady  Anne,  refufes  to  become  emprefs  of  Mufcovy,  v,  478. 


Hatfield y  a  fynod  called    there  by   Theodore  archbifhop   of  Canterbury, 

againfl  the  Monothelites,  i.  64. 
Hatton,  Sir  Chrillopher,  his  exhortation  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  to  fubmit 

to  trial,  V.  293.     Is  made  chancellor,  though  no  lawyer,  330. 
Haukes,  Thomas,  burnt  for  herefy,  iv,  415. 
Havre  de  Grace,  is  delivered  up  to  queen   Elizabeth,  by  treaty   with  the 

prince  of  Conde,  v.  71.     The  earl  of  Warwic  takes  the  command  of  it, 

72.     Is   befieged    by    the  French,  79.     The   garrifon  infeded    by   the 

plague,  ib.     Is  furrendered  by  capitulation,  'i^. 
Haxeyy  a  member  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  anecdote  of^ 

iii.  4qo. 
Hayward,  an  author,  incurs  the  refentment  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  457.    Is 

faved  by  the  pleafantry  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  458. 
Haxelrig,  Sir  Arthur,  is  prevented   from  tranfponing  himfelf  with   other 

puritans,   to   America,  vi.  309.     Is  impeached  by  the  king,  467.     Js 

named  one  of  the  council  o'i  Hate  after  the  king's  execution,  vii.   igS* 

note*     Is  created  a  peer  by  the  protetflor,  but  chufes  to  take  his  feat  with 

the  commons,  277.  His  character,  314. 
Heath,  archbifhop  of  York,  appointed  chancellor  on  the  death  of  bifhop 

Gardiner,  iv.  421.     Notifies  the  death  of  queen  Mary  to  the  parliament. 


v^  2, 
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Htlief  lordof  la  Fleche,  dirturbs  WilKam  Rufus  in  hih  rsorman  poiTelTions, 
i.  305.     Is  befieged  by  William  without  fuccef^,    ;o6. 

«— ,  de  St.  S^an,  why  made  tutor  to  William  (on  of  Robert  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, i.   33=:.     Carries  his  pupil  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  ib. 

Hengiji  and  Hor/Uy  Saxons  and  brothers,  popular  account  of  their  defcent,  i. 
18.  Land  with  a  body  of  Saxons  in  Britain,  20.  Horfa  killed,  ib. 
Hengift  fubdues  the  Britons,  ib.  Calls  over  his  brother  Oda,  and  founds 
the  kingdom  of  Kent,  22,     Is  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Eicus,  28.    See  Kent, 

Henrietta^  princefs  of  Prance,  cornea  over  to  England,  and  is  married  to 
Charles  I.  vi.  199.  Her  French  attendants  difmified  by  the  iniiigation 
of  Buckingham,  234.  Her  charader,  283.  C^btains  contributions  from 
the  catholics,  to  aflill  the  king  agaijdt  the  Scots  covenanters,  338,  Is 
threatened  by  the  commons  with  aii  impeachment,  and  prepares  to  fly, 
477.  Goes  over  to  Holland,  48c.  Sends  military  Ilores  over  to  the 
king,  491.  Brings  over  a  reinforcement  to  the  king  at  0:'»ord,  522. 
Is  impeached  by  the  commons,  and  retires  to  Exeter,  vii.  9.  Flies  to 
France,  63.  Her  diftrefied  fiiuation  there,  248.  Vifits  her  fon  on  his 
relloration,  258. 

Henry^  youngell  fon  of  William  the  conqueror,  his  future  greatnefs  predicled 
byhisfither,  i.  280.  Raifes  an  infurredion  in  Normandy,  289.  Re- 
duced by  his  brothers,  290.  Seizes  England  on  the  death  of  Williani 
Rufus,  his  brother,   313, 

I.  grants  a  charier  of  liberties,  i,   314.     Lodges  a  copy  in,  every 

county,  311;.  Difregards  his  promifes.  ib.  Review  of  this  charter,  3  \(j. 
Weds  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland,  318.  In- 
vaded by  his  brother  Robert,  319.  Treaty  between  them,  321.  Severe 
treatment  of  his  baron?,  322.  Attacks  Normandy,  323.  His  difpute 
with  the  pope  concerning  inveftituies,  325,  Sends  three  biihops  to  him,. 
328.  Tne  pope's  infolent  anfwer  to,  329.  Compromife  between,  332. 
Goes  over  to  defend  his  NoriVian  dominions,  336.  His  admonitions  to 
the  Englifh  bifhops  fent  by  him  to  the  council  at  Rheims,  337.  Defeats 
Lewis  king  of  France,  ib,  Lofes  his  tldeft  fon  William,  338.  Marries 
Adelais  daughter  of  Godfrey  dake  of  Lorraine,  340.  iMarries  his 
daughter  Matilda  to  Henry  V.  Emperor  of  Germany,  ib.  Marries  her 
afterward  to  Geoffrey  fon  of  Fulk  count  of  Anjou,  ib.  Review  of  his 
government,  341.  Goes  to  Normandy  to  viiit  his  daughter  Matilda, 
344.  Caufcs  the  nobility  to  fvvear  ft-aity  to  her,  ib.  His  death  and  cha- 
rafter,  345.  Particulars  of  a  charter  given  by  him,  granting  to  London 
the  privileges  of  a  corporation,  347* 

•  ,  fon  of  the  emprefs  Matilda,  and  grandfon  of  king  Henry  I.  born,  i. 


344,  Brought  over  to  England  to  aihil  his  mother,  365.  Is  knighted 
by  David  king  of  Scotland,  367.  Invffted  with  the  uutchy  of  Normandy, 
ib.  Marries  Eleanor,  daughter  of  William  duke  of  Guienne,  368.  His 
fucceflion  to  the  crown  of  Hnglard  confirmed  by  Stephen,  ib.  His  con- 
tinental poifelTions  at  his  accedion,  373, 

II.  Thefirfl:  a(^\s  of  his  gcvcrnment<  i.   376.     Goes  over  to  quiet 


his  biother  Geoffu'y,  ib,  Punilhes  the  incurfions  of  the  Welfli,  377. 
Vifits  the  king  of  France,  and  contracts  his  infant  fon  Henry,  to  Mar- 
garet daughter  of  Frrince,   378^     His  acc^uinuons  on  the  continent,  ib. 

Compounds 
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Coinpourids  the  perfonal  fervice  cf  his  Norman  vsHals  for  money,  530. 
His  wars   in   France,  ib.     Accommodates  his  differences  with  Lewis  by 
the  pope's  mediation,   381,     Oppofes  the  encroachments  of  tlie  c'ergy, 
385.     His  grateful  remembrance  of  Theobald  archbilliop  of  Canterftury, 
lb.     Creates  Thcmas  a  Becket  chancellor,   384.     Jnftance  of  his  fami- 
liarity   with    him,   385.     Makes   him   archbilhop   of  Canterbury,   386, 
Provoked  by   his   arbitrary  condud,  588.       Calls  an   aflembly   of  the 
clergy,  to  acknowledge  a  fubmiflion  to  the  civil  laws,   391.     Determines 
to  check  the  clerical  ufurpations,  -^92,     ConOitutions  of  Clarendon,  393. 
Applies  to  the  pope  for  alegntine  commifTion,  which  is  rendered  abortive 
by   the  pope,   396.     Procures  Becket   to  be  fued  for  feme  lands,  397, 
Calls  a  council  at  NorthamDton,  at  which  Becket  is  condemned  for  con- 
tempt,  39S,     Makes  another  t'emand  on  Becket,  399.     SequeHers  the 
revenues  of  Canterbury  on  Bccket's  flight,  404,     Inhibits  all  appeals  to 
the  pope,  ib      Sufpcnds  the  payment  of  Peter's  pence,  406.     Endea- 
vours at  an  alliance    with  the  Emperor  Frederic  BarbarofTa,  ib.     An  ac- 
commodaiicn  prevented  by  the  inflt-xibility  of  Becket,  408,     Obtains  a 
difpenfation  for  the  marriage  of  his  third  fon  Geoffrey  with  the  heirefs  of 
Britannv,   ib.     Several  ineffe,i:lual  attempts  of  reconciliation  with  Becket, 
ib.      Detaches  Lewis  from  Becket  by    his   fair  condu'fl,  411.     Is  recon- 
ciled to  Becket,  ib.     Affociates  his  fon  Henry  with  him  in  the  ret^al  dig- 
nity, ib»      His  exclamations  on   hearing    the    continuance    of  Becket's 
arbitrary  behaviour,  and  the  confequences,  416.     His  perplexity  on  the 
niurdt-r  of  Becker,  419.     His  fubmiffions  to  the  pope  on  the  occafion, 
ib.     Impcfes   a   tax  for  the  holy   war,  422.     Goes  on  an  expedition  to 
Ireland,  423.     Solicits  a   grant  of  that  ifland  from  Rome,  426.     How 
prevented  from  the  immediate  execution  of  it,  427.     Goes  over  to  Ire- 
land, and  finds  it  already  fubdued  by  Strongbow  and  his  affociates,  429. 
This  conquell:  improperly  fecured,  430.     Recalled  from  Ireland  by   the 
menaces  of  the  legates  Albert  and  Theodin,  to  anfwer  at  the  inquiry  into 
Becket's  murder,  432.     His   conceffions   to  them  on    that  occafion,  ib, 
Rectives   abfoiution,  433.     Review  of  his  prefent  flourifhing  fi«:uation, 
ih,     AiTigns    portions    to  his   fons,  434.      His  eldell  fon  Henry  revolts 
againfl:   him,   436.    as   do  Geoffrey   and  Richard,    at  the   infi-igation  of 
queen   Eleanor,  ib.     Confines    his  queen,  ib.     Appeals   in  vain   to  the 
pope  againii  his  fons,  437.     Employs  a  body  of  Braban^ons,  438,     De- 
ceived by  king  Lewis  of  France,   before  Vernoiiil,  44c.     Quel  s  the  dif- 
turbances  in  Britanny,  ib.     An  ineff^dual  conference   with  Lewi^,  441, 
His  condu<fl  in  this  critical  fituation,  442.     Returns  to  quell  the  commo- 
tions in  England,  and  does  penance  at  Becket's  tomb,  444.     Raifes  the 
fiege  of  Roiien,  447.     Makes  peace  with  his  fons, /3.     Exacts  homa'^e  of 
William    king  of  Scotland',  taken  prifoner  by   his  forces,  and  of  all  the 
Scots   nobles,  for  his  ranfom  and  ciown,  448.     Reforms  the  adminiltra- 
tion  of  juftice  in  his  dominions,  4!;o.     Demolifhes  the  new-eredted  cables 
ofhis  nobi'iity,  ib.     Provides  for  the  defence   of  the  kingdom,  ib.     Pa- 
ritlies  the  murderers  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  45  1.     Mediates  a  peace  be- 
tween Philip,   king  of  France,  and  his  family,  454.     His  fon  Henry  re- 
volts ag3in,  but  fubmits,  ib.     His  grief  for  his  fon  Henry's  death,  .4c  ,. 
liis  Ton  Geoffrey  rebels  again,  456.    Is  guardian  to  Geoffrey's  pqithu- 
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inous  Ton,  ih.  Engages  in  a  crufade,  4-8.  Raifes  a  tenth  of  moveables 
to  carry  it  on,  jl>.  War  between  him  and  Piiilip  of  France,  occafioned 
)py  another  revolt  of  his  fon  Richard,  459.  Difadvantageous  pe^ce,  462. 
His  grief  at  findinj^  John  a  party  in  Richard's  revolt,  z^.  Dies,  ilf.  His 
^harader,  463.  Mifcellaneous  tranfadHons  in  his  reign,  464.  Manners 
cf  his  court,  ii.  His  vigilance  in  correcting  difuders,  466.  Inflance  of 
his  reputation  for  jufiice,  467.  Commutes  perfonal  ferVice  in  war^468. 
Remits  Danegelt,  469.     His  ifTue,  470. 

Hejfty,  eldeft  fon  of  Henry  II.  contraded  in  his  infancy  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  France,  i.  378.  Aflbciated  with  his  father  in  the  kingdom, 
412.  His  repartee  to  his  father  at  his  coronation,  435.  Js  crowned 
again,  together  with  his  (jueen  Margaret,  /^,  Expence  of  their  corona- 
tion robes,  iL  note,  Revohs  againft  his  father,  436.  Leagues  with 
Lewis  king  of  France,  459.  Befieges  Vemoiiil  in  conjundion  with  him, 
440.  Is  reconciled  to  his  father,  447,  Revolts  again,  but  fubmits,  454, 
Dies,  455. 

>  111,  his  accefiion,  ii.  145.  Js  crowned  at  Gloucefier,  /^.  Swears 
fealty,  and  does  homage  to  the  pope,  ih.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  chofen 
protcdlor,  during  his  minority,  ih.  Grants  a  new  charter  of  liberties,  at 
the  inftance  of  Pembroke,  146.  Grants  a  renewal  gf  the  Great  Charter, 
in  a  parliament  at  Oxford,  1^5.  Is  declared  by  the  pope  of  age  fcr 
government,  ih.  Rochelle  taken  from  him  by  Lewis  Vill.  of  France, 
157.  His  contefis  with  his  brother  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwal,  concern- 
ing the  reflir.ution  of  a  rnanor  in  that  county,  158.  His  charadlcr,  ib. 
Removes  Hubert  de  Burgh  from  offices,  160.  Makes  Peter,  biftiop  of 
Winchefter,  his  chief  minifler,  ih.  His  imprudent  encouragement  of  the 
Poidevins,  161.  Corribinations  among  the  barons  on  this  occafion,  ih. 
His  plea  for  not  obferving  the  Great  Charter,  162,  Difrnifles  the  bifhop 
of  Winchefter  and  his  foreigners,  at  the  menace  of  Edmond  the  primate, 
ih.  Marries  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Provence,  163.  His 
bounties  to  her  relations,  ih,  Publiihes  the  pope's  fertence  olf  excom- 
munication aqainft  the  en^peror  Frederic,  his  broiher-in  law,  164.  His 
maternal  half-brothers  come  over  to  England  to  vifit  him,  ih,  Bcfliows 
riches  and  honours  upon  them,  ih,  Diigufts  among  the  people  on  thefe 
c;rants  to  foreigners,  165.  Denied  by  parliament,  he  procures  loans 
from  the  Londoners,  ih.  Declares  war  againft  Lewis  IX.  and  makes  an 
vmfuccefsful  expedition  to  Guienne,  i66.  His  remark  on  the  wealth  of 
the  Londoners,  167.  His  contells  relating  to  the  cledtion  of  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canferbury,  168.  Complains  to  the  council  of  Lyops,  of  the 
polTefiioris  of  Italian  clergy  in  England,  170.  Is  threatened  with  ex- 
communication for  oppoiing  ihe  pope's  claims,  171.  Accepts  the  offer 
made  by  the  pope  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  for  his  fecond  fon  Edmond, 
172.  The  heavy  debts  he  was  involved  in  on  this  occafion,  ih.  Is  re- 
fufed  aids  to'  difchargp  it  by  parliament,  ih.  The  commotions  among 
the  clergy  on  account  of  the  levies  for  the  crufade  againil  Sicily,  173, 
Is  threatened  vvith  excommunication  for  non-payment  of  the  pope's  de- 
mands, 174.  His  incapacity  for  quieting  the  difcontents  of  his  barons, 
175.  The  bold  remonliiances  of  his  parliament,  to  him,  177.  Endea- 
yours  to  prevail  on  them,  under  the  vow  cf  a  crulade,  178.  His  far- 
'"'  ■■■   '   "  -         .  cajliqal 
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cafllcal  reply  to  a  deputation   of  prelates,  179.     Obtains  a  fupply  on   a 
folemn  confirrnauon    of  the  Greac   Charter,  ib.     His  filter    married  to 
Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicefter,     iHo.     His  difputes    with    that 
nobleman,    181.     His  barons  afTemble  in  pailiament,  drt-fled  in  armou', 
183.     How  addrefled  by  Roger  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk, /^.     The  iove- 
reign  authority  vefted  in  a  council  of  twenty-four  barons  by  the   parlia- 
rnei^t  at  Oxford,  to  redrefs  grievance?,  184.     Is  forced  to  banifli  his  ma- 
ternal half-brothers,    1S5.     Makes  a  treaty  with  Lewis   IX.  of  France, 
and  cedes   Normandy  to  him,  190.     Applies  to  the    pope,   and  obtains 
"abfolution  from   his  o?.th  to  obferve  the  provifions  of  Oxford,  193,     His 
proceedings  aaainft  the  council  in   confequence  of  this  ab  oiution,    194. 
Calls  a  parliament,  which  authorifes  him  to  refume  the  government,  ib. 
Refers  the  differences  between  him  and  Leicefter   to  the  determination  of 
Margaret  of  France,  195.     Is  applied  to  for  proteftion  bv  Levvellyn  prince 
of  Wales,  againit  his  rebellious  f-)n  Griffin,   196.      Griffin  delivered  up  to 
him  by  his  elder  brother  David,  who  does  homage  to  him. /^.    Griffin's  fon 
Lewellyn  fucceeds,  who   renews    the   homage,    197.     Lewellyn  invades 
the  border?,  ib.  Is  reduced  to  comply  again  with  the  provifions  of  Oxford, 
199.      Is  ififloenced    by  the  barons  taking    prince  Edward  prifoner,  ib. 
His  difputes   with  the   barons   referred    to   the    arbitration  of  Lewis    of 
France,   20:?,     Lew  s  decides  in  his  favour,  201,     The  barons  refufe  to 
abide  by   the  decifion,  and   take    arms,  ib.     He   raifes    an  army  againft 
them,   202.     Mutual  holUlities,  203.     Js  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  in 
the  battle  of  Lewes,  205.     How  he  obtained  his  liberty,  206.     Stipula- 
tions between  him  and  Leicefter,  213.     His    narrow  efcape  from  death 
at  the  battle  of  Evtfham,    21 ,.     Confequences  of  this  battle,    216.    His 
lenity  toward  the  rebel  barons,   217.     His  fon  Edward  engages  in  a 
ciufade,  z^.    He  calls  him  home  again,  220.    Dies,  221.     His  charcfter, 
ib.     His  piety,  222,     His  children,  z^.     Laws  enacted  during  his  reign, 
ib.     State  of  commerce  in  his  reign,  224.     The  high  intereit  of  money, 
225;.     Extortions  pradifed  upon  the  Jews  by  him,    226.     Bad  internal 
police  of  the  country  in  his  reign,  227.     Excufe  made  by  the  officers  of 
his  houfehold  for  their  robberies,  228,  ^ 

Henry  I  /.  (See  Hereford  and  Lancajier)  Remarks  on  his  title  to  the 
crown,  iii.  61.  Tumultuous  aflembly  of  the  parliament,  62,  Quells 
an  infurredion  of  the  degraded  lords,  63.-  Attaches  himfelf  to  the 
church,  and  paffes  a  law  condemning  heretics  to  the  flames,  65.  The 
iirft  execution  of  this  kind  in  England,  ib.  Truce  with  France  renewed, 
66.  Infurreflion  in  Wales,  ib.  Marches  againft  the  Scots,  and  feizes 
Edinburgh,  68.  Defeats  and  kills  young  Piercy  at  Shrew/bury,  71. 
Executes  the  rebellious  archbilhop  of  York,  73.  Takes  prince  James  of 
Scotland  prifoner,  and  educates  him  in  England,  75,  Foments  divilions 
in  France,  76.  Parliamentary  tranfaclions  of  this  reign,  77.  Concef* 
fions  made  to  thehoufe  of  commons,  78.  His  difficulties  in  eftabliftiing 
the  focceffion  of  his  family,  79.  Attempts  to  adopt:  the  Salic  law, 
but  is  oppofed  by  the  commons,  ib.  Advifed  by  his  commons  to  feize 
on  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  80.  His  death,  82.  His  charadter, /^, 
His  mairiages  and  children,  83,  Cutting  out  any  perfon's  tongue,  or 
putting  out  nis  eyes,  made  felony  by  an  ad  of  the  dfth  of  his  reign,  7^. 
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Annua]  expence  of  his  hcufehcld,  84,     State  of  commerce  during  his 
reign,  ib, 

Henry  V.  eldeft  fon  and  fuccefTor  to  Henry  IV.  the  caufe  of  his  youthful 
extravagancies  pointed  out,  jii.  85.  His  fudden  reformation  on  his 
acceflion,  87.  His  regard  to  the  friends  and  memory  of  Richard  II.  ih. 
Averfe  to  the  pjofecution  of  lord  Cobham,  89.  Confers  with  him, 
ib.  Cobham  plocs  againft  him,  is  feized  and  executed,  go.  His  lar^e 
demands  on  France,  96.  Deiefls  the  confpiracy  of  the  earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, lord  Scrope,  and  Sir  Tl)omas  Grey,  97.  The  confpirators  exe- 
cuted, ih.  Invades  France,  and  feizes  llarflenr,  98.  Battle  of  Azin- 
cour,  100.  Compared  wiih  thofe  of  Cre.^/ and  Poicliers,  /^.  103.  In- 
vades France  again,  106.  Treaty  with  the  queen  and  Burgundy,  107. 
Takes  Roiien,  109.  TiTaty  with  the  young  duke  of  Burgundy,  i  10, 
Articles  of,  ill.  Reflediohs  on  this  treaty,  ib.  Marries  the  princefs 
Catharine,  112.  Returns  to  England  for  fupplies,  113.  Carries  the 
young  Scots  king  to  France  wich  him,  114.  His  forces  under  the  duke 
of  Clarence  defeated  by  the  Scots  auxiliaries  at  Bau^^e,  ib.  Takes, 
Meaux,  and  other  places,  115,  His  fon,  afterwards  Henry  VI.  born, 
ib»  Falls  fick,  and  prepares  for  death,  1 16.  The  trufts  he  left  during 
the  minority  of  bis  infant-fon, /^.  Dies,  117.  His  charaiSer,  ?\5.  Mif- 
cellaneous  tranfaftions  in  his  reign,  118.     His  fcanty  revenues,  120. 

H^nry  VI*  comes  to  the  crovvn  an  infant,  the  adniiniftration  reguJated  by 
parliament,  iii,  123,  His  education  committed,  by  parliament,  to  Hen- 
ry Beaufort,  bifhop  of  Wincheiler,  124.  C'Owned  at  Pari?,  154.  His 
character  on  arriving  at  manhood,  169.  Married  to  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
170,  Normi'^ndy  recovered  by  the  French,  176.  Guienne  loft,  177. 
Pretenfions  of  the  duke  of  York  to  the  crown,  180.  DiiJipation  of  the 
royal  revenues,  during  the  minority,  184,  His  title  to  the  crown,  how 
defended,  191.  How  anfwered  by  the  partizans  of  York,  193.  Lift  of 
nobility  who  adhered  to  the  Lancafter  prince  in  pofleiuon,  195.  Marches 
an  army  to  oppofe  the  duke  of  York,  197,  The  duke  retires  after  a 
parley,  ib,  Unfuccef.ful  attempt  on  the  province  of  Gafcony,  198. 
Prince  Edward  born,  ih.  His  imbecility  of  mind  increafes,  199.  Taken 
prifoner  by  the  duke  cf  York  at  the  battle  of  S:.  Albans,  200.  Rein- 
lUted  in  his  regal  authority,  202.  A  formal  reconciliation  between  the 
partizans  of  York  and  Lancafter,  ;^.  Taken  peifoner  at  Northampton, 
205.  The  duke  of  York's  right  of  fucceffion  determined  by  the  lords, 
207.  Is  re-taken  by  queen  Margaret  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  2jo, 
Dcpofed  by  the  eledion  of  Edvvard  IV.  212,  Ref]e6>ions  on  this  event, 
lb,  Mifccllaneous  tranfa^^ions  of  his  reign,  213.  Retires  to  Scotl.-.nd 
after  the  defeat  at  Teuton,  219.  A£l  of  forfeiture  and  attainder  paiTed 
againft  hiiii,  222.  Receives  alfiflance  from  I  ewis  XI.  of  France,  223. 
Imprifoned  in  the  Tower,  225.  Reftored  by  the  carl  of  Warwick,  243, 
Again  in  the  power  of  Edward,  247.      His  dc-arh,   2^0. 

4ienrj  VII.  his  acceflion,  iii.  307.  Accepts  Richard  Ill.'s  crown  found  in 
Bolworth-field,  ih.  His  title  to  the  crown  of  England,  308.  His  im- 
politic prejudices  againft  the  houfe  of  York,  311.  Commits  the  young 
earl  of  Warwjc  to  the  Tower,  312,  His  joyful  reception  in  his  journey 
to  London,   31 3.     Renews  his  promile  of  marriage  wi:h  the  princefs 

'  Elizabeth, 
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Eli'zabeth,  314.  Defers  it  till  after  his  coronation,  ih.  His  coronation, 
ib.  Creation  of  peers,  ih,  Inftitution  of  yeomen  of  the  guard,  315. 
His  prior  attainder  how  qualified,  ib.  His  cautious  entail  of  the  crown, 
316.  Procures  a  papal  fan<5\ion  of  his  right  to  the  crown,  317.  At- 
tainders of  the  York  party.  318.  Refledlions  on,  ib.  The  duties  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  granted  him  for  life,  ib.  Proclaims  a  pardon  to 
thofcwho  took  arms  againft  him,  on  furrender,  319.  Titles  of  nobility 
conferred  by  him,  ib.  His  choice  of  minilters,  ib.  Married  to  the 
princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV,  320.  Makes  a  progrels 
into  the  north,  321.  Difperfes  an  infurreflion  at  Worceiler,  ib.  Birth 
of  prince  Arthur,  322.  His  government  unpopular,  323.  Revolt  of 
Ireland  under  Lambert  Simnel,  325.  MuHers  troops  agamft  him,  328. 
Defeats  the  eai]  of  Lincoln,  SimnePs  general,  at  Stoke,  330.  Enter- 
tains Simnel  as  a  fcullion,  ib.  His  rigorous  profecution  of  SimnePs  par- 
lizans,  ib.  Crowns  his  queen,  331.  State  of  toreign  affairs  at  this 
period,  332.  Makes  a  truce  for  feven  years  with  the  Scots,  333,  His 
politic  motives  for  not  affifling  the  French  in  their  defigns  on  Britanny, 

339.  His  offers  of  mediation,  how  nnfwered  by  the  duke  of  Britanny, 

340.  Obtains  a  fupply  from  parliament  to  aifift  Britarny,   343.     Infur- 
reftion  in  the  north  on  levying  it,  ib.     Suppiefled,   -^44.     Sends   lord 
Willoughby  de  Broke  to  Britanny,   345.     His  vexation  on  the  marriage 
of  Charles  of  France  with   the  dutchefs   of  Britanny,   350.     Levies  a 
benevolence  on  his  people,  ib.     Promifes   his  parliament  to  claim  the 
crown  cf  France,  351.     Carries  over  an  army  co  France,   353.     Makes 
peace  with   France,  354.     Caufes  the  murder  of  Edward   V.  and  the 
duke  of  York  to  be  afcertained,  on  account  of  Perkin  Warbec's  impof- 
ture,  360.     His  policy  in  fearching  into  the  confpiracy,  ib.     Gains  over 
Sir  Robert  Clifford,   to  betray  Perkin's  fecrets,   361,     Publifhes  Perkin's 
fecret   hiilory,  ib.     Remonftrates  to  the  archduke  on  the  occafion,  and 
prohibits  all  commerce  with  the  Low  Countries,  ib.     Executes  Perkin 
Warbec's   fecret   adherents,  362.     Detecls   and    executes    Sir    William 
Stanley,  364.     Oppreifes  his  people  by  arbitrary  fines,   365.     CareiTes 
lawyers,  and  curbs  his  nobility,  ib.     PalTes  a  law  to  ind^-mnify  all   who 
aft  under  the  authority  of  the  king  for  the  time  being,   366.     Sends  Sir 
Edward    Poynings   over    to    reduce    the    malcontents    in    Ireland,  367. 
Poynings'  memorable  itatute,  ib.     Leagues  with  the  Italian  States  againft 
France,   368.     Obtains  a  fubfidy  from  parliament,   372.     Infurreclion  in 
Cornwal  on  occafion  of  levying  it,   373.     His   prudent  difpofition   to 
pppofe  the  Cornilh  infurgents,   375.     Defeats  them  at  Blackheath,  376. 
Employs  Hialas,  Ferdinand's  ambaflador,  to  negociate  a  truce  with  Scot- 
land,  377.     Concludes  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Fleming",  37S, 
Perkin  VVarbec  lands  in  Cornwal,  and  befieges  Exeter,  379.     The  ^ege 
raifed,  and  Perkin's   followers  difperfe,  38c.     His  generous  treatment 
of  Perkin's  wife,  ib.     Condudls  Perkin   in   mock-trium.ph   ta  London, 
381,     Publifhes  Perkin's  confelTjon,  382.     Executes  the  young  earl  of 
Warwic  for  concerting  an  efcape  with  Perkin  Warbec,   383.     Reflexions 
on  this  execution,  ib.     His  excufe  for  it,  ib.     His  interview   with  the 
archduke  Philip  at  Calais,   384.     The  pope  fends  a  nuncio  to  engage 
|iim  in  a  crufade  againft  the  Turks,  ih.    Makes  a  conditional  promife  to 

attend 
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attend  him,  385,  Is  chofen  prottdor  of  tlie  knights  of  Rhodes,  /i. 
Marries  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  10  Catherine  of  Arra^on,  ih.  The 
prince  dies,  3  86.  Marries  her  to  his  fecond  fon  Henry,  ib.  Marries  his 
eldeft  daughter  Margaret,  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  ib.  His  remark  on 
this  connexion,  ib.  Death  of  his  queen,  ib.  His  prefent  fituation, 
587.  His  avarice  and  oppreffion  of  his  people,  by  his  two  minifiers, 
Empfon  and  Dudley,  ib^  Their  modes  of  extortion,  ib.  His  great 
wealth  acquired  by  thefe  means,  389.  His  politic.il  attention  to  the 
ilate  of  Europe,  390.  Is  vifited  by  Philip,  king  of  Caftile,  forced  by  a 
ilorm  on  the  coalt  of  England,  391,  The  advantage  he  took  of  this 
occurrence  to  obtain  pofleffion  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  whom  Philip  pro- 
teded,  392.  Commits  Suffolk  to  the  Tower,  393.  Affiances  his 
daughter  Mary  to  Charles  archduke  of  Auftria,  394.  His  remorfe  for 
his  opprefiions,  and  his  deeds  of  atonement,  ib.  Yet  continues  his 
extonions,  ib.  His  death  and  characler,  395.  More  abfolute  in  his 
conduft  than  any  former  king,  396.  The  people's  fubmiffion  accounted 
for,  ib.  His  laws  calculated  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  397.  Star- 
chamber,  the  authority  of,  eHabliflied  in  this  reign,  ib.  Suits  in  forma 
pauperis,  firil  given,  398.  Benefit  of  clergy  abridged,  ib.  PafTed  fre- 
quent laws  againft  retainers,  399.  Anecdote  of  his  behaviour  to  the  earl 
of  0.xford  on  account  of,  ib.  Empowers  his  nobijity  and  gentry  to 
break  the  ancient  entails  of  eftates,  400.  DeprefTes  old  families,  and 
carefTes  new  ones,  401.  Comm.erce  raiher  hurt  than  advanced  by  fom.e 
of  his  lavv^,  ib.  Inilances,  ib.  Remarks  on  the  comparanve  prices  of 
commodities  and  labour  at  that  time,  402,  Review  of  other  commercial 
regulations,  403.  America,  and  the  new  pafTage  to  |he  Eaft  Indies, 
dilcovered  in  this  reign,  405.  Great  alterations  in  the  European  nations, 
in  confequence  of  thefe  extraordinary  events,  ib.  How  he  loft  the 
honour  of  the  nrft  difcovery  of  America,  ib,  Sebaliian  Cabot  fentout  by 
him  on  difcoveries  in  America,  ib,  Newfoundland  dif'covered  by  Cabct, 
406.  T  he  firll  fhip  of  the  royal  navy,  called  the  Great  Harry^  built  by 
Henry,  ib.  Circumftances  which  tended  to  the  promotion  of  literature 
about  this  time,  ib.  1  he  nation  rejoiced  at  his  death,  40S.  His  dyin^-*- 
'iiijundion  to  his  fon,  to  protell  againil  his  marriage  with  Catherine  of 
Arragon,  iv.  75. 

Benryy  fecond  fon  of  Henry  Vlf.  created  prince  of  Wales  on  the  death  of 
hii  brother  Arthur,  iii.  386.  Forced  by  his  father  into  a  marriage  with 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  Arthur's  widow,  ib. 

-  Vill.  the  general  fatisfailion  of  the   peop'e  at   his  acceflion,  iii. 

408,  His  perfonal  qualiiicanons,  ib.  How  he  acquired  a  literary 
education,  400.  His  choice  of  mlniiters,  ib.  His  talle  for  gaieiy  and 
pleafure  encouraged  by  the  earl  of  Surrey,  410.  Difiipates  his  father's 
treafures,  ib,  Mufic  and  literature,  his  favourite  purfuits,  ib.  ThomPS 
Aquinas  his  favourite  author,  41  i.  Punifhes  the  inflruments  of  his 
father's  opprefnons,  ib.  Motives  to  the  confummation  of  his  marriage 
with  Cnheiine  of  Arragon,  413,  Takes  part  with  pope  Julius  11. 
againil  France,  418.  Supplies  granted  by  parliament  for  a  war  with 
France,  419.  Deluded  b,y  Ferdinand  of  Spain  into  a  fruitlefs  expe- 
dition to  Guienne,  to  facilitate  his  ctnqucll  of  Navarre,  ib.     A  naval 
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ej^gagement  between   Sir  Thomas  Knevet  and  the  French,    422.     A 
poll  tax   to  carry  on  the  war  againft  France,  the  proportions  how  rated, 
424.     Receives  a  velfel  of  proviiions,  a  prefent   from  the  pope,  425, 
pifputes  with  Scotland,  ih.     Concludes  an  alliance  with  Maximilian  and 
Ferdinand    againll   France,    426,     Wolfey  introduced  to  him  by  Fox, 
biihop  of  Winchefter,    428.      The  maxims  inculcated  by  Wolfey,  ib. 
Admits  him  to  his  privy  coancll,  429.     Raifes  an  army  and  fleet  againll 
France,  430.     Invades  France  in   perfon,    433.     The  emperor  Maxi- 
milian   ferves  under  him,    and   receives  pay,    ib.     Befieges  Teroiiane, 
434.      Defeats  the  French  at    the  battle  of    Spurs,    45(;,      Teroiiane 
capitulates,    ib.      Takes  Tournay,    437.      Makes    Wolfey    bi(hop    of 
Tournay,  ib.     Returns  to  England,  ib.     Defeats  the  Scots  at  Flouden, 
440.     Makes  peace  with  Scotland,  ib.     Enraged  at  Ferdinand's  alliance 
with    France,    442.      Peace   with  France   negociated   by  the  duke    of 
Longueville,    ib.     Terms   of   the  treaty,    4^3.      Tlie    princefs    Marv, 
Henry's  filler,    married    to  Lewis,  who  dies  quickly  af,er,    ib.       His 
difguils  againll  Francis  I.  of  France,  iv.  ji.     Is  perfuaded  by  Wolfey  to 
deliver   up  Tournay,   13,     Fornis  pretenfions  to  the  empire,  but  is  too 
|ate,   18,     His  political  advantages  leflened  by  the  defects  of  his  temper, 
20.     Is  vifited  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  21.     Goes  over  to  Ardres  to 
vifit  Francis,  by   Wolfey's  perfaafion,  who  regulates   the  ceremonial  of 
their  meeting,   22,     Infiance   of  his  delicacy  toward  Francis,  ib.     His 
return  of  Francis's  familiarity  and  confidence,  23.     Grand  tournament 
held  by  them,    24.     Vifits    the  emperor,  and    Margaret  of   Savoy   at 
Gravelines,    ib.      His    endeavours    to    mediate   a    peace   between    the 
emperor  and  Francis,  fruflrated,  26.     An  alliance  concluded  by  Wolfey, 
between  him    and   the  emperor,  with    the    pope,  againll  Francis,    ib. 
Trial  and  execution  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  27.     Writes  againll  the 
orinions  of  Luther  the  reformer,   36.     Receives  the  title  of  Defender  of 
the  Faith  from  the   pope,  ib.     Is  fharply  anfwered  by  Luther,  ib.     ]s 
again  viiited  by  the  emperor  Charles,  whom  he  inflals  a  knight  of  the 
garter,  40.     Declares  vvar  againll  France,  ib      Operations  againll  Scot- 
land, 43.     His  father's  treafure  b^ingdiffipated,  irapofes  arbitrary  taxes, 
4.6.     Summons  a  parliament,  ib.     Levies  the  grants   before  the  ftipti- 
lated  time,  48.     His  arbitrary  behaviour  to  Edward  Montague,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  houfe  of  commons,  ib.  note,  -   Sends  a  force  under  the  duke  of 
Suffolk  to  invade  Picardy,  51.     A   new  treaty   between  him   and   the 
emperor  for  the  invafion  of  France,  54.     Concludes  an  alliance  witK 
Louife,  the  regent  of  France,  on  the  captivity  of  Francis,   58,     Sends 
Tonllal,  bilhop  of  London,  ambaffador    to  the  emperor,    60.     Levies 
taxes  by  Wolfey's  advice,  without  his  parliament,  61,     Difcontents  of 
the  people  on  this  exertion  of  the  prerogative,  62.     Wolfey  makes  him 
a  prefent  of  Hampton-court  palace,  64.     Joins  the  holy  league  againll 
"the   emperor,    68.      His  treaties  with    Francis,    70.      Declares,    with. 
France,  vvar  againll  the  emperor,    73.     Account  of  his  fcruples  with 
regard  to  his  marriage  with   Catharine  of  Arragon,  75,     Has  a  fon  by 
lady  Catharine    Blount,    77.      Confults  his  prelates,  who   confirm    his 
*cruples  concerning  his  maniage,  ib»    Becomes  enamoured  with  the  lady 
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Anne  Eoleyn,  79.  Applies  to  the  pope  for  a  divorce,  ih»  The 
motives  of  the  pope's  hefitation  in  that  affair,  80.  Lays  the  pope's 
condu6l  before  his  minifters,  and  their  advice  thereupon,  81.  The 
cardinals  Wolfey  and  Campeggio  appointed  by  the  pope  to  try  his  mar- 
riage, 85.  The  trial  opened,  87.  The  court  abruptly  prorogued  by 
Campeggio,  90.  Deprives  Wolfey  of  the  great  Teal,  92.  Orders 
Wolfey  10  depart  from  York-place,  and  confi'cate?  his  moveables  there, 
ih.  Orders  him  to  be  profecuted  in  the  ftar-chamber,  93.  Pardons 
him,  95.  The  commons  grant  him  a  difcharge  of  his  debts,  97, 
Sends  Francis  J,  of  France  a  generous  acqottta!  of  a  debt  owing  to  him, 
9S.  A  view  of  his  inducements  to  break  oiF  all  connexion  with  the 
court  of  Rome,  99,  The  firil  introduttion  of  Dr.  Cranmer  to  him, 
101,  Engages  Cranmer  to  write  in  favour  of  his  divorce,  ih.  An 
examination  into  the  general  queftion  of  marriage  within  afBnity,  with 
jeference  to  this  cafe,  ih.  He  obtains  the  decifion  of  many  univerfities 
in  favour  of  his  divorce,  102.  Engages  his  nobility  to  write  to  the  pope 
concerning,  103.  Refufes  the  pope's  fummons  to  appear  at  Rome,  ih. 
Is  concerned  at  Wolfey's  death,  106.  Profecutes  his  clergy  on  the 
iUtute  of  pxovifors,  which  is  compounded  with  him  by  the  convocation, 
ih,  .  The  convocation  acknowledges  his  fupjemacy,  with  an  artful 
refervation,  ih.  Iffues  a  pardon  to  the  laity  from  the  flatuie  of  pro- 
vifors,  107.  PafTes  an  aft  ?.ga  nft  levying  Annates,  ih.  The  commons 
it-^tOi.  a  bill  to  fecure  his  right  of  wardfhips,  &c.  and  his  condutft  there- 
upon, ic8.  Explains  his  fcruples  about  his  marriage  to  Sir  Thomas 
Audley,  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  109.  His  interview  with 
Francis  at  Boulogne,  iii.  Celebrates  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
ih,  Pafles  an  ad  againfl  all  appeals  to  Rome,  on  fnits  cognizable  in 
ccclefiaftical  court%  wz.  Pub!if}ies  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  ih. 
His  marriage  with  Catharine  declared  invalid  by  archbifhop  Cranmer, 
113.  Birth  of  the  princefs  Eiizabeth,  ih.  Creates  her  princefs  of 
Wales,  ih.  Degrades  Catharine  to  the  qual  ty  of  p:incefs-dowager  of 
Wales,  ih.  Accident  which  prodiiced  his  final  breach  with  the  pope, 
116.  The  papal  authority  excluded  from  the  regulation  of  monafteries, 
and  eleftion  of  bifliop?,  by  parliament,  117.  The  fucceffion  to  the 
crowr>  regulated  by  parliament,  11?.  Is  declared  fupreme  head  of  iL  • 
church,  by  parliament,  iioT  Was  the  moft  abfolute  prince  in  Europe, 
127.  His  hatred  toward  the  reformers  accounted  for,  12B,  Hi5  cour- 
tiers, how  difpofed  with  regard  to  the  reformation,  129.  His  paffions 
Kiade  ufe  of,  by  both  parties,  130.  Is  abufed  perfonally  by  friar  Peyto 
from  the  pulpit,  134.  Orders  Dr.  Corren  to  preach  before  him,  who 
juftifies  him,  ih.  Detefts  and  punifhes  the  holy  maid  of  Kmty  and  her 
affociates,  137.  Fifher,  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  executed  for  denying  his 
fupremacy,  139.  Trial  and  execution  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  140.  The 
court  of  Rome  enraged  againfl  him  on  account  of  thcfe  executions,  ib. 
Is  defirous  of  a  reconciliation  with  pope  Paul  III.  ih.  Is  excommunicaied 
by  the  pope,  141.  Renews  his  friendfhip  with  Francis,  and  propofes 
marrying  the  princefs  Bdizabeth  to  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  ih.  Remits 
jnoney    to   the  German    proullants,  142.     Invites    over   the   principal 
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German  divines,  ib.  Death  of  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and  her  dyingj 
letter  to  him,  143.  His  reply  to  the  emperor's  advances  toward  aa 
accommodation,  144.  Is  difgulled  with  Francis  for  marrying-  his 
daughter  to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  146.  Appoints  Cromwel  his  vicar- 
^jreneral,  148,  A  vifitation  of  the  monaileries,  /^.  Many  monafteries 
(urrender  their  letenues,  1^0.  Their  doors  opened,  ib.  The  \t(\ct 
monafteries  fuppicfl'ed  by  parliament,  ib.  Becomes  jealous  of  queen 
Anne,  155.  His  jenloufy  ftrengthec.ed  by  toe  calumnies  of  the  vif- 
countefs  of  Rcchfcrd,  ih.  Becomes  enamoured  vviih  the  lady  Jane 
Seymour,  156.  Orders  the  queen,  and  feme  of  her  attendants,  to  be 
confined,  157,  The  queen's  leiter  to  him,  158.  Trial  of  the  queen, 
159,  Marries  the  lady  Jane  Seymour,  the  next  day  after  Anne  Boleyn's 
execution,  162.  Receives  the  princefs  Mary  in;o  favour  on  her  com- 
pliance with  the  acknowledgment  of  his  fupremacy,  ib.  The  princefTes 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  illegit  mated  by  parliament,  163.  Articles  of  faitli 
framed  by  convocation,  and  corrected  by  him,  i65.  Remarks  on  his 
fkill  in  conducting  the  alterations  in  religion,  ib.  Difcontencs  excited 
among  the  people  by  thedifperfed  monk?,  170.  An  infuneclion  againfi: 
him,  headed  by  Dr.  Mackrel,  171,  Prevails  on  the  infurgents  to 
defert  their  chief,  who  is  executed,  ib.  An  infurredlion  termed  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  raifcd  in  the  north,  by  Mr.  A^^t,  ib.  His  mani- 
fello  againft  them,  174,  The  infurreftion  fupprefTed  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  175.  Prince  Edward  born,  and  the  death  of  the  queen,  176. 
Negociates  with  the  German  proteflants,  but  without  effect,  177. 
Allows  only  fmgle  copies  of  the  bible  to  be  chained  m  ibme  churches, 
with  reftridions  as  to  the  reading  of  it,  ib.  SupprelFcs  the  larger  monaf- 
terics,  178.  Pillages  the  ihrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  burns  his 
bones,  182.  Makes  liberal  grants  of  the  revenues  of  the  religious 
houfes,  183.  Erefts  fix  new  bifiioprics,  Weftminlier,  Oxford,  Peier- 
borough,  Biillol,  Chefter,  and  Gloucefter,  ib.  The  rage  exprefied 
againll  him  by  the  court  of  Rome,  on  his  iupprelTion  of  the  religious 
houies,  184.  Procures  cardinal  Pole  to  be  difmifTed  from  his  legantirse 
charge  in  Flanders,  i?6.  Executes  fome  noblemen  who  had  entered 
into  a  confpiracy  with  Pole,  187.  Declares  againft  the  authority  of  the 
council  of  Mantua,  188.  Is  obltinately  attached  to  the  dodlrine  of  the 
real  prefence,  189.  Enters  into  a  formal  difpuiation  with  Lambert  con- 
cerning the  eucharift,  191.  Sentences  Lambert  to  the  ftake,  192. 
Pafies  the  bill  of  fix  articles,  for  aboliOiing  diverfity  of  opinions  in 
religion,  194.  The  psrliament  grants  the  force  of  laws  to  his  procla- 
mations, 196.  Propounds  a  queftion  to  the  judges  refpecting  the  power 
of  parliament  in  attainders,  198.  The  abbey-lands  confirmed  to*him  by 
parliament,  199.  Grants  a  general  pofTefiion  of  'The  bibie,  200, 
Solicits  the  dutchefs-dowager  of  Longueville  in  marriage,  201.  is 
rcfufed  by  Francis,  on  account  of  her  previous  contrad  to  the  i-cing  cf 
Scotland,  ib.  Demands  Anne  of  Cleves  of  her  father,  202.  Sees  her 
privately,  and  djflikes  her,  ih.  Marries  her  neverthelefs,  from  political 
motives,  204.  His  difgull  increafes,  ib.  Complains  to  parliament  of 
the  diverfity  of  religions,  2C5.  Creates  Cromwel  earl  of  E/Tex,  and 
knight  of  the  gar.er,  ib,     Obtaiiis  of  parliament  a  diir^lutioii  of  the 
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Qt^er  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  or  knjghts   of  Malta,  ll.     Require?,' 
and  with  difficulty  obtains  grants  from  parliament  and  convocation,  206. 
Fixes  his  afFeftions  on  the  lady  Catharine  Howard,  207.     Is  influenced 
by  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  commit  Cromwelto  the  Tower,  208.     Crom- 
wel's  moving  letter  to  him,  ilf.     Is  divorced  from  Anne  of  Cleves,  209* 
Concludes   an    alliance   with  the  emperor,    21 1.      Marries   Catharine 
Howard,  z^.    Perfecutes  the  reformers,  212,     Makes  a  progrefs  into  the 
north,  213.     Exhorts  the  king  of  Scotland  to  feize  the  church  revenues, 
216.     James  evades  a  promifed  interview  with  bim,  217.     Is  informed 
by  Cranmer   of  the   queen's  dlflblute  condudl,  218.      The    queen  at- 
tainted, with  her  afFociates,  219  ;  and  executed,  221.      DifTolves  divers 
colleges,  hofpitals,  and  other   foundations,  and    feizes  tlieir    revenues, 
/^.      Extorts  a   furrender   of  chapter-lands  from   divers   bifhops,    7^; 
Ireland    eredled  into    a    kingdom,    and   added  to  his  titles,  i^,    note. 
Mitigates  the  penalties  of  ihi  fix  articles,  fo  far  as  regards  the  marriage 
of  priefts,    222.  Appoints   a  commiflion  to  eftabliOi  a  religion  for  the 
nation,  iL     Writes  and   publfhes  his  Injiitution  of  a  Chrijiian  Man, 
223.     Publifhes  the  Erudition  of  a  Chrijiian  Man,  zi\.       Prohibits  the 
lower  clafTesof  people  to  read  the  fcriptures,  ib.     Reviews  and  alters  the 
mafs-book,  22^.     SuppreiTes   the   interludes  in  ridicule  of  the  former 
fuperftitions,  ib,     Publifiies  a  manifefto,  previous  to  his  war  with  Scot- 
land, 227.     Sir   Robert  Bowes  defeated   by  the  Scots,  228.     Battle  of 
Solway,  229.  Death  of  James,  230.     Propofes  a  marriage  to  the  Scots 
noble?,  between  prince  Edward  and  the  infant  queen  of  Scotland,  23  k 
This  marriage  contra£led  by  treaty,  with  the  earl  of  Arran,   233.     is 
difgufted  with  Francis,  23^,     Leagues  with  the  emperor  againft  Francis, 
236.     Obedience  to  his  Erudition  of  a  Chrijiian  Man  enforced  by  parlia- 
ment, 238.      Marries   Catharine  Par,  239.     Influences  parliament   to 
reftore  the  princefles   Mary   and  Elizabeth  to  their  right  of  lucceffion, 
dependent  on  his  will,   242.     His   regal   ftyle  fettled,  ^43.  Is  releafed 
by  psrliament  from  his  debts,  contracted  by  a  general  loan,  ib.  Requires 
new  loans  from  his  people,  and  raifes  the  value  of  fpecie,  244.     Extorts 
a  benevolence  from  his  people,  ib.     Invades  Scotland,  and  burns  Edin- 
burgh, 245,     Concerts    an   invafion  of  France  with  the    emperor,  ib, 
Pafles  over  to  France,  and  leaves  the  queen  regent,  246.  Takes  Boulogne 
247.     Charles  makes    a   feparate   war   <vith  Francis,  ih.      Returns    to 
England,  248.     Sabfidies  granted  him  by  parliament  and   convocation, 
251.     Obtains  a  parliamentary  grant   of  univerfity  revenues,  which  he 
declines,  ib.     The  grofs  flattery  of  parliament  to  him,  252.     His  fpcech 
on  proroguing  it,  ib»     Sends  the  earl  of  Hertford  with  forces  over  to 
Calais,  253.     Makes  peace  with  France  and   Scotland,  ib.     His  high 
encomium  on  the  duke  of  Suffolk  at  his  death,  2^5.     ProteCls  Cranmer 
againft  the  cabals  of  his  catholic  courtiers,  ib.     The  queen's  tender  care 
of  him  in  his  illnefs,  258.     Orders  her  to  be  impeached  for  herefy,  259^ 
Her  prudent  caution  in  evading  this  danger,  ib,     Abufes  Wriothefcly  en 
his  coming  to  take  the  queen  to  the  Tower,  260.     Commits  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  earl  of  Surry  to  the  Tower,  262.     Trial  and  execution  of 
Surry,  263.     Expedites  the  proceedings  againft  Norfolk,  264.     Orders 
him  far  execution,  ib.     Dies,  265,     His  behaviour  aj  his.  death,  M* 
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The  fuccefTon,  how  fettled  by  his  will,  26^.  His  charader,  266; 
^he  number  of  parliaments  fummoned  by  him,  268.  His  rigorous  and 
contradictory  flatutes  againft  herefy  and  trcafon,  269.  A  recapitulation  cf 
his  ftatutee,  ib.  His  military  laws,  270.  Tonnage  and  poundage 
arbitrarily  levied  by  him,  272.  State  of  commerce  in  this  reign,  273. 
His  laws  to  rcfirain  the  decay  of  tillage,  and  throwing  lands  into  pallu- 
rage,  177.  His  attention  to  the  advancement  of  literature,  279,  Lift 
of  the  regency  appointed  by  his  will,  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI. 
282. 

Henry,  prince  of  Wales>  eldeft   Ton  of  James  I.  his  death  and  character, 
vi,  62, 

*  ,   bifhop  of  Winch  efter.  ^QtlVincheJier, 

' II.  of   France,  his    charader,  iv.  295.     His  condu£t  toward  the 

proteflant  league  in  Germany,  ib»  Makes  an  ineffectual  attempt  on 
Boulogne,  3^3.  His  treaty  with  England  for  the  furrender  of  Boulogne, 
342.  Agrees  to  a  marriage  between  his  daughter  Elizabeth  and  Edward 
VI.  ii.  invades  Germ^y,  in  favour  of  Maurice,  elector  cf  Saxony, 
382.  The  emperor  repulfed  from  Metz,  ib,  Montmorency  defeated  at 
Sf.  Quintin,  434,  Calais  taken,  435.  Requires  the  queen-dowager  of 
Scotland  to  take  part  in  his  quarrel  againft  England,  440,  'Concludes 
the  marriage  between  the  dauphin  and  the  young  queen,  Mary  of  Scot- 
land, ib.  Peace  of  Cateau  Cambrefis  with  Spain  and  England,  v.  16. 
Solicits  the  excommunication  of  queen  Elizabeth,  19.  Orders  the  dau- 
phin and  his  queen  to  afTume  the  title  and  arms  of  England,  :b.  Is 
killed  at  a  tournament,  20. 

III.  of  France,  his  character,  and  firft  views  on   his  acceflion,  v. 


211.  Grants  a  peace  to  the  Hugonots,  212.  Declares  himfelf  as  head 
of  the  catholic  league,  but  is  fufpe6\ed  by  both  parties,  ib.  Lofes  the 
good  will  of  his  fubjedts,  213.  Sends  a  fplendid  embaffy  to  Elizabeth, 
on  the  intended  marriage  between  her  and  his  brother  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  241.  Declares  war  againft  the  Hugonots,  268.  Is  defeated  by 
Henry  of  Navarre,  355.  Is  driven  from  Paris,  ib.  Orders  the  duke  of  • 
Guife  and  his  brother  to  be  affaffinated,    356.      Is  ailaffinated  himfelf 
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■IV.  of  France,  his  accefiloc,  v.  357.      Receives  aid  from  qijeea 


Elizabeth  of  England,  to  oppofe  the  catholic  league,  ib.  PofTefTes  him. 
felf  of  the  fuburbs  cf  Paris  358.  Battle  of  Yvree,  ib.  Is  difconcerted 
by  the  duke  of  Parma,  ib.  Receives  frefh  alTiftance  from  Elizabeth, 
359*  3^^'  Motives  of  his  changing  his  religion,  369.  Renounces  the 
pTOteftant  faith,  270,  Declares  war  againit  Spain,  374.  H'S  repre- 
i'entations  to  his  allies  refpedlirg  peace  with  Spain,  387.  Concludes  a 
(eparate  peace,  389.  He  and  queen  Elizabeth,  unknown  to  each  other, 
entertain  the  fame  thoughts  of  eltabiifhing  a  new  fyftem  of  policy  ia 
Europe,  434,  His  palTionate  admiration  of  the  pidure  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, 527.  Concludes  a  treaty  v\ith  James  for  the  fupport  of  the  United 
Provinces,  vi.  7.     Is  afTailinated  by  Ravaillac,   56. 

■IV'^,  emperor  of  Germany,  his  difput^  wiih  pope  Gregory  VII. 


about  the  right  of  inveftitures,  i.  267, 


I    N    D    E    X.  ^ 

Henry  Vl»  emperor  of  Germany,  obtains  pofleffion  of  Richard  \,  of  Eng* 
Jand,  arri  fted  by  the  archduke  Leopold,  ii.  23.  His  ignominious  treat- 
ment of  him,  24.  Produces  and  accufes  him  before  the  diet  at  Worms, 
26.  Richard's  fpirited  anfwer,  ib.  Is  threatened  bv  the  pope  with 
an  excommunication  for  detaining  him,  27.  Confents  to  releafe 
Richard  on  a  ranfom,  28.  Richard's  narrow  efcape  out  of  his  hands, 
iL 

Heptarchy,  Saxon,  in  Britain,  eftab'ifliment  of,  ii.  26,  See  Kent,  Northum* 
berland^  Eaji  Anglia^  Mercia,  EJfex^  Sujjex,  WeJJex, 

Herberty  attorney-general,  impeaches,  by  the  king's  order,  lord  Kimbolton, 
and  the  five  commoners,  vi,  467.  h  impeached  by  the  commons  for  it, 
47^. 

Hereford,  Humphry  de  Bohun  earl  of,  confederates  with  Leicefter  and 
other  barons  againft  Edward  I,  ii.  182.  b  a  party  in  forming  , the  pro- 
vifions  of  Oxford,  183.  Is  gained  over  by  prince  Edward  to  the  royal 
caufe,  200.  Refufes  to  ferve  in  the  expedition  againtt  Gafcony,  and  his 
quarrel  wi:h  the  king  on  the  occsfion,  289.  Refufes  to  attend  the  king 
to  Flanders,  ib.  A  new  conftable  appointed  in  his  room  for  that  fervice, 
zgo.  He  and  the  earl  of  Norfolk  prefent  a  remonftrance  to  him  at  his 
departure,  ib.  They  obtain  from  parliament  a  confirmation  of  the  char- 
ters and  indemnicy  for  themfelves,  which  are  confirmed  by  the  king 
abroad,  291.  Joins  in  the  confederacy  of  Thomas  earl  of  Lancafler, 
againll  Piers  Gavafton,   335, 

■■  — ,  Henry  duke  of,  accufes  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  parliament  in 

Richard  II. 's  time,  iii.  35,  Duel  between  them  rtopped  by  the  king, 
36.  Banifhed  for  ten  years,  ib.  Succeeds  his  father  in  the  dukedom  of 
Lancafler,  "^y.     See  Lancafler ,  and  Henry  IV. 

Herefy,  an  a£l  pafled  in  the  reign  of  Richard  11,  enjoining  fheriffs  to  appre- 
hend the  preachers  of,  iii,  54.  Repealed,  55.  The  repeal  fuppreffed 
by  the  clergy,  ib.  The  law  of  the  fix  articles  for  abolilhing  paiTed,  iv« 
194,     See  Articles. 

II  ,  perfons  burnt  for,    William   Sautree,  iii.  65.      A    Lollard,    81. 

James  Bainham,  iv.  132.  Thomas  Bilney,  133.  Lambert,  103. 
Four  Dutch  anabaptifts,  ib.  Dr.  Barnes,  Jerome,  and  Gerard,  212. 
Abel,  Fetherftone,  and  Powel,  213.  Patrick  H'milton,  in  Scotland, 
214,  Anne  Afcue,  Nicholas  Belenain,  John  LaiTels,  and  John  Adams, 
258.  Wilbart  the  Scots  reformer,  297.  Joan  Bocher,  and  Van  Paris, 
324,  Rogers,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  4I1.  Hooper  bifhop  of 
Gloucefter,  412.  Sanders,  ib.  Taylor  parfon  of  Hadley,  ib,  Phil- 
pot,  archdeacon  of  Winchelier,  413.  Ferrar,  bifhop  of  St.  David's, 
414,  Ridley,  bifhop  of  London,  and  Latimer  of  Worceiler, /^.  Hunter 
an  apprentice,  415.  Thomas  Hawkes,  ib.  A  woman  at  Guernfey  and 
her  infant,  ib.  An  exprefs  commiiiion  ilfued  more  efFedually  IQ  extir- 
pate it,  419.  A  proclamation  rendering  the  pofTefTion  of  heretical  books 
capital,  ib.  An  eflimate  of  the  number  of  perfons  burnt,  ib.  Arch- 
bifhop  Cranmer  burnt,  430.  Walter  Mill  in  Scotland,  v.  23,  Two 
Arians,  by  James  J.  vi.  163.     A  madman,  ib. 

Heretics,  old  law  for  burning  of,  repealed,  viiit  332. 
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Hergnvardf  an  Eart  Anglian  nobleman,  aflembles  his  followers,  and  fhel- 
ters  himfelf  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  i.  2^0,  Reduced  by  Wiiliaji  the  Con- 
queror, and  received  into  favour,  261* 

Heriott  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  law,  what,  i.  ^25,  note. 

Herries,  lord,  is  fent  by  Mary  queen  of  Scot?,  then  in  England,  to  Eliza- 
beth, to  exprefs  her  readinefs  to  juftify  herfelf  as  to  her  huiband's  mur- 
der, V.  132.  His  fiu!^u?.ting  conduft  in  this  negociation,  13 3.  Is 
appointed  by  Mary  one  of  ihe  commiflioners  in  this  caufe,  13^.  Refufes 
to .^anfwer  Murray's  allegat  ons  againft  ^Mary,  at  Hampton-court,  140* 
He  and  his  aflbciates  break  up  the  conference,  143.  Elizabeth's  reply  to 
them,  144. 

Herrings,  battle  of  between  Sir  John  FaftolfF,  and  the  count  of  Dunols, 
iii.   140. 

Hertford^  earl  ofj  fr  n  of  the  protedor  Somerfet,  is  privately  married  to  the 
lady  Catharine  Grav,  v,  61.  Is  with  his  lady  committed  to  the  Tower, 
62.  Is  profecuted  in  the  ftar-chcjmber,  ib.  Is  releafed  on  his  wife's 
death,  ib, 

* ,  marquis  o^,  anecdotes  of  his  life,  vfi  502.     Is  made  governor  to 

the  prince,  ib.  Raifes  forces  for  the  king,  and  is  named  general  of  the 
weflern  counties,  ib.  Is  fent  v/iih  prince  Maurice  into  the  well,  518, 
Battle  of  Lanfdown,  i^. 

Hexham^  battle  of>  between  Montacute  brother  of  the  earl  of  Warwic,  and 
the  Lancallrians,  iii.   224. 

HeyUy  ferjeant,  his  extraordinary  aflertion  of  the  legal  prerogative  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elisabeth,  v,  532. 

Bialas,  Peter,  lent  am.baflador  from  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  to 
Henry  VII.  to  negociate  a  marriage  between  Prince  Arthur  and  the  In- 
fanta Catharine,  iii.  377,  Negociates  a  truce  between  Henry  and  James 
IV.  of  Scotland,  ib. 

Hickes,  Dr.  his  account  of  a  Saxon  fodalitium  or  compad,  1.  206. 

High  commiflion,  or  ecclefialtical  commifiiop,  origin  of  that  court,  v,  262. 
Its  great  power  and  arbitrary  exertion  of  it,  263.  Its  powers  extended 
by  the  queen,  26^,  4^4.  The  commons  remonftrate  againfl  this  court, 
vi.  54,  One  eilablifhed  in  Scotland,  89,  A  review  of  the  offences 
cognizable  by  this  court,  158.  its  authority  moderated  by  James  I.  ib, 
li  abolifhed  in  Scotland  by  the  general  afjembly,  334.  is  aboliQied 
in  England  by  parliament,  420.  Is  revived  by  king  James  II.  viiii 
267. 

Highlanders,  and  Irifh^  the  fame  people,  i.  473.  Came  originally  from  the 
Irifh,  ib» 

High<ways,  the  firft  toll  mentioned  for  repairing,  ii.  496^  The  firft  general 
law  for  the  repair  of,  by  pariih  duty,  iv.  4^9. 

HiJiorianSy  monkilh,  a  character  of,  i.   28. 

Hifiory^  ancient,  caufes  of  its  uncertainty  pointed  out,  i.   1.18. 

Hobbes,  a  charadler  of  his  philofophy,  and  politics,  vii.  346.  H:S  death, 
ib, 

Hvbby,  Sir  Philip,  is  employed  by  the  protestor  Somerfet,  to  foHcit  an  al- 
liance with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  but  f&ils,  iv.  333.  His  account  of 
his  negociation,  334, 
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Hclrate,  archbifhop  of  York,  is  imprifoned  on  the  accefiion  of  queen  Marj",, 

u-.    376. 

Holland,  fee  "Netherlands,  and  United  Pro'vinces, 

llcUingped,  his  account  of  the  manner  ot  living  among  the  common  people 
JLili  preceding  his  time,  iv.  449.  Curious  remarks  by  him  of  the  growth: 
of  luxury,  462. 

/jV/m,  forcibly  detains  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  his  chair, 
un£il  a  remonllrance  is  palled  againft  tonnage  and  poundage,  vi,  275, 
H  s  fentence  by  the  court  of  k^'ng't- bench,  276.  Is  impeached  by  tjie 
king,  467.  Propofes  the  declaring  the  generals  of  the  parliamentary 
nrmy  traitors,  vii.  131.  Is  made  a  lord  by  Charles  II.  350.  When 
fernbaflador  at  Paris,  endeavours  to  make  the  French  take  part  with  the- 
f  nglilh  againft  ihe  Dutch,  404.  Is  fent  ambaflador,  to  treat  with  the 
Dutch  at  Breda,  419.  Agrees  to  favour  the  intrigues  of  France,  but  re- 
tuies  to  accept  a  bribe,  viii.  43,  noie. 

Ilollo^vfly,  a  merchant  of  Briftol,  is  executed  for  the  duke  of  Monmouth's 
corj{pi;acy,  viii.    19S. 

Eo^mesy  Sir  Robert,  his  expedition  againft  the  Dutch  fettlements,  vii,  399, 
Bmns  a  fleet  of  Dutch  {hips  ia  harbour,  414.  His  attempt  on  the 
Dutch  Smyrna  fleet,  478, 

Holy  Land  ;   fee  Crufades.  • 

Hamcldon,  battle  of,  between  the  Piercies  and  the  earl  of  Douglas,  iii.  68. 

tiomiliest  twelve,  piibliihed  to  be  read  to  the  people,  iv.  291.  Bifhop 
Gardiner's  objedlions  to  them,  293.  The  flaviih  principles  inculcated 
in  them,  v.  468. 

Honorius,  pope,  his  avaricious  demands  on  the  clergy,  ii.   169. 

i'jccpery  biihop  o\  Gloucefter,  is  imprifoned  on  the  acceffion  of  queen  Mary, 
IV.  376.  Is  cruelly  burnt  for  herefy,  412.  An  account  of  his  fcruples 
a:  confecrativon,  and  the  compromifehe  obtained,  v.  150. 

Heps,  the  planting  of  much  increafed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  183, 

Hipicn,  Sir  Ralph,  reduces  Cornvval  for  Charles  I.  vi^  515.     Is  defeated  at 
r<>ri!n<Jt(in,  vii.  62. 

H'.rri-tajlle.  battle  of,  between  the  earl  of  Mancheiler  and  theroyalifts,  vii  1^350 

r.cr/is,  forbid  to  be  exported  by  Henry  VII.  iii.  401. 

Hcjpiiaiity,  caufes  and  effcdls  of  the  decay  of,  in  England,  v,  487. 

hTothamy  Sw  John,  is  by  the  houfe  of  commons  made  governor  of  Hull,  vi, 
•   479.     Refufes  the  king  admittance  into  Hull,  489,     Is  detected  in  an 
intention  of  giviog  up  the  place,  and  is,  vvith  his  fon,  fent  up  to  London 
and  executed,   53^. 

Hot  J  pur ;  fee  Plsrcy. 

Ho^jjaKd,  bir  Edward,  admiral,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  deftroys  Barron 
the  Scots  pirate,  iii.  421;.  Ravages  the  coaft  of  France,  431.  Is  killed 
i'-  an  engagement  in  Conquet  harbour,  z^.  His  idea  of  naval  courage, 
io    note. 

' ,  lord,  commands  the  main  body  of  the  Englifh  army  at  the  battle 

of  Fiouden,  iii.   4^;S.     Created  earl  of  Surry,  440. 

•,  la.iy  Catharine,   becomes  the  objedl  of  the  afFeftions  of   Henry 


Viii.  on   his  difguil:  againfl:  Anne  of  Cleves,  iv.   207.     Is  married   to 
Hen  y,  211.     li  accufed  to  the  king  of  incontinency,  218.     Her  con - 

feffioE, 
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feffion,    219.      Is  attainted  by  parliament,    22c.     Beheaded  with    the 
vifcountefs  of  Rocheford,   221. 

Houoard^  Jady  Frances,  is  married  to  the  earl  of  Efiex,  vi.  6'j ^^'  Receives 
him  from  his  travels  with  obftinate  difguft,  tb.  Contrafls  a  ■-familiarity 
with  Carre  vifcount  Rochefter,  ib.  Procures  the  diforace  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  68.  Is  divorced,  and  married  to  Carre,  then  earl  of  Somer- 
fet,  70.  Procures  Overbury  to  be  poifoned,  ib,  \-  found  guilry  of 
Overburv's  death,  7T,     Is  pardoned,   78.      Dies  in  obfcurity,  ih. 

■  •,  lord,  one  of  the  cabal  of  fix,  his  evidence  againft  lord  Kuffcl,  viit. 
190.  Gives  evidence  againll  Algernon  tidney,  197  ;  and  againft 
Hambden,    igS, 

Hubert,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  chief  jufliciary,  punilbes  Fitz  Ofi' 
berc,  a  licentious  lawyer,  ii.  ;/.  Afliils  John,  in  his  claim  to  the  fuc- 
cefiion  on  Richard's  death,  41.  Summons  a  lynod  by  his  legatine  au- 
thority, 56.      Dies,    57. 

,  a  fervant  of  earl  Bothwcl,  is  executed  for  the  murder  of  Darnley, 
and  charges  queen  IVIary  with  being  acceffary  to  it,  v,  142. 

de  Burgh,  ciiief  judiciary,  is  chofen  joint  proteftor  of  the  realm 


with  the  bifliop  of  Wincheller,  on  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  ii. 

152,  Takes  Rockingham  caftle  on  the   earl  of  Albemarle's  rebellion, 

153.  Executes  Conftantine  Fitz  Arnulf  and  his  affociates  for  a  rebel;ious 
riot  in  London,  154.  Obtains  of  the  pope  a  bull,  declring  Henry  Hi. 
of  age  for  government,  155.  His  charailer,  159.  His  removal  ironi 
the  miniftry,  and  fubfequent  vicifTitudes,    160. 

Budibras^  the  event  on  which  that  poem  was  founded,  vii.  532.  Charac- 
ter of  that  performance,  viii.  337. 

Hud/on  s  Bay  company,  its  charter  when  firH:  granted,  viii.   329. 

Jiugonots^    or  French  proteftants.    See  Ccnde -,   Coligfii ;  Nan; ar re,  Anthony 

king  of;    Guz/e;  Medicis,  Catharine   de  ;  Montmorency  y   &c. Battle 

of  Dreux,  572.  Battle  of  St.  Dennis,  and  fiege  cf  Chorcres,  1S6. 
The  court  agrees  to  an  accommodation,  ib.  A  fcheme  formed  for  feiz- 
ing  the  prince  of  Conde  and  the  admiral  Coligni,  ih  Battle  of  Jarnac, 
and  death  of  Conde,  ib.  Battle  of  Moncontour,  188.  Charles  marrie> 
his  iifter  to  the  prince  of  Navarre,  205.  The  queen  ofNavarte  poifoned, 
ib,  Maffacreof  PariE,  ib.  Are  calumniated  at  foreign  courts  to  paiiiate 
thefe  barbarities,  206,  Take  arms  again,  209.  Make  peace  wita 
Henry  III.  212.  The  catholic  league  formed  agamft  them  by  the  duke 
of  Guife,  ib.  War  declared  againlt  them  again,  268.  A(]it!ar,ce  fcnn 
to  the  king  of  Navarre  by  Elizabeth,  355.  The  Englifh  fhips  fent 
againft  Rochelle  defert,  vi.  208.  The  Dutch  allift  the  French  in  re- 
ducing that  town,  209.  Rochelle  reduced,  2O3.  A  toleration  conti- 
nued to  them,  ib.  Are  perfecuted  and  driven  out  of  France,  by  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edidl  of  Nantz,  viii.  243. 

Hull,  2l  magazine  formed  there  by  the  parliamect,  and  Sir  John  Hothamy 
appointed  governor,    vi.  479.     The  king  relufed  admittance  into,  489'. 

Hume,  lord,  procures  the  regency  of  Scotland  to  be  conferred  on  tl":e  duke 
of  Albany,  iv.  6.  Is  traduced  to  the  regent,  7.  IV'iakes  war  ac,ainft 
the  regent,  and  is  put  to  death,  8, 

G  g  i  Hum 
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Hume^    Sir  David,  affaiTmates   Darcy,    warden   of    th;  inarches  in  Scot- 
land,  iv.  8. 

*■ ,  Jprd,  joins  a  confederacy  of  Scots  nobles,  to  protect  prince  James 

againilKhe  attempts  of  Bothwel,  and  to  punifb  the  murderers  of  Darnley, 
V.  119.  Surrounds  Mary  and  Bothwel  in  Borthwic  caflle,  who  efcape 
from  him,  ib.  * 

,  lord,  figns  a  proteftation  againft  the  liturgy  in  Scotland,  vi.  329. 


Hunter,  an  apprentice,  burnt  for  herefy,  iv.  415. 

Hvfiandry,  remarks  on  the  regulations  to  promote  it,  enaded  by  Henry 

VJI.  lii.  403. 
Uufi^  John,  burnt  for  herefy  by  the  council  of  Conftance,  iii.  119. 
Ejde,  Sir  Edward,  is  made  chancellor,  and  created  earl  of  Clarendon,  vii^ 

351,     Stt  Clarendon, 

I 

JAM  AIC  Ai^\it  ifland  of,  taken  from  the  Spaniards  ty  Pen  and  Ve- 
nables,  vii,  255. 
"James  1.  of  England,  an  examination  into  his  preteniions  to  the  crown,  vl. 
I.     His  fucceffion  admitted   by  Elizabeth  on   her  death-bed,  2.     For- 
bids the  refort  of  people  to  him  on  his  journey  to  London,   3.     Hispro- 
fule  dillribution  of  titles,  ib.     His  partiality  to  his  countrymen,  ib.     Re- 
ceives embaflies  of  congratulation,  6.     Concludes  a  treaty  with  France, 
for  the  fupport  of  the  United  Provinces,  7.     A  confpiracy  againil:  him 
detedted,  8.     Summons  a  conference  of  divines  at  Hampton-court,  on 
points  of  fitith  and  religious  difcipline,   10.     Why  averfe  to  the  puri- 
tans, II.     His  behaviour  at  the  conference,  13.     His  reply  when  foli« 
cited  in  favour  of  prophecyings,  14.     Summons  a  parliament,  ii.     Or- 
ders that  no  out-law  fhall  be  chofen,   18.     Orders  the  commons  to  con- 
fer with  the  judges  concerning  the  election  of  Sir  Francis  Goodwin,  an 
out-law,    19.     Compromifes  the  affair  with  them,   ib.     His  millaken 
notions  of  government  and  regal  prerogative,  22.     Calls  in  and  annuls 
all   patents  for  monopolies,  23.     Public-fpirited  attempts  of  the  com- 
mons, 24.     Is  defirous  of  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  25. 
The  commons  backward  in  granting  fupplies  to   him,   26-     Prorogues 
the  parliament,  27,     Concludes  a  peace  with  Spain,   ib.     His  eagernefs 
for  a  cefiation  of  hoftilities,  28.     VVhy  ignorant  of  foreign  politics,   29,. 
Is  Ihid  in  executing  the  penal  laws  againfl  papifts,  30.     Hiilory  of  the 
gunpowder  confpiracy,    31.     Receives  obfcure  hints  of  it,    34.     His 
Ipeech  to  parliament  on  this  occafion,  38.     His  religious  fentiments  ex- 
plained, ib.     Remarks  on  his  fpeech  in  favour  of  the  proje<5led  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  40.     Aflumes  the  ftile  of  king  of  Great  Britain, 
4.2.     Checks  the  commons  in  an  intended  petition  againft  popilh  recu- 
fants,  and  for  lenity  toward  the  puritans,  43.     Lays  open  his  neceffities 
to  parliament,  but  is  mortified  with  a  refufal  of  fuitable  fupplies,  46. 
Caufes  of  the  prefent  poverty  of  the  crown,  47.     How  induced  to  ar- 
bitrary exertions  of  his  prerogative,  49.     A  fpirit  difcoverable  among 
the  commons  for  reforming  the  conftituiion  on  free  principles,  51.   Owns 

prodamaiions 
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proclamations  not  to  be  equal  to  laws,  bat  pleads  precedents  and  utility 
for  them,  52.  Enrers  into  a  treaty  for  relinquifliment  of  wardOiips  and 
purveyance,  54.  His  pleafant  conceit  on  the  occafior,  ih.  note.  Pro- 
cures Vorrtius.  an  Arminian  profeflbr  of  divinity,  to  be  banifhed  from  the 
United  Provinces,  57.  How  induced  at  length  to  alter  his  opinion  of 
the  abfolute  decrees  of  C^od,  166.  Founds  a  col'ege  at  Chelfea  ^or  the 
refutation  of  papifts  and  puritans,  167.  His  plan  for  the  civilizing 
Ireland,  58.  Death  and  charader  of  Henry  prince  of  Wales.  62.  Mar* 
ries  the  princefs  Elizabeth  to  the  eledlor  Palatine,  63.  His  rapid  pro- 
motion of  Robert  Carre,  a  young  Scots  gentleman,  64.  Undertakes 
his  education,  ih.  Unites  the  families  of  Howard  and  Devereux  by 
marriage,  66.  Is  prevailed  on  to  procure  the  divorce  of  lady  E/Tex,  69, 
Creates  Carre  earl  of  Somerfet,  70.  Raifes  money  by  the  (ale  of  titles, 
71.  Calls  a  parliament,  ib,  DiiTolves  it  in  anger,  and  imprifons  fome 
of  the  members,  73.  Inltance  of  his  indifcretion  in  political  converfa- 
tion,  74.  Young  George  Villiers  introduced  to  him,  76.  Makes  Vil- 
liers  his  cup-bearer,  ih.  Is  informed  of  the  fecret  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury 's  death,  77.  Orders  a  ftrid  inquiry  into  the  atFair,  ih.  Pardons 
Somerfet  and  his  lady,  78.  His  conduct  in  this  inftance  extenuated,  79. 
Creates  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham,  ib,  and  lord  high  admiral,  ib. 
Delivers  up  the  cautionary  towns  to  the  Dutch  for  money,  So.  His 
motives  to   this  compofition  explained,  ih.     Propofes  to  vifit  Scotland, 

83.  His  former  endeavours  to  eltablifh  epifcopal  authority  in  Scotland, 

84.  Propofes  to  the  Scots  parliament  a  law,  for  the  governmen:  of  th« 
church  to  be  veiled  in  him  and  the  bifhops,  89,  is  forced  to  crop  the 
aft,  90.  Summons  a  meeting  of  Scots  bifhops  and  clergy  at  Sr,  Andrews, 
ih.  is  referred  by  them  to  a  general  alTembly,  ib .  Reludance  of  the 
general  aflembly  in  admitting  the  ceremonies  enjoined  by  him,  ib.  Al- 
lows, by  proclamation  in  England,  fporrs  and  exercifes  on  the  Sunday, 
92.  Releafes  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  grants  permiifion  for  his  expedi- 
tion to  Guiana,  94.  Executes  Raleigh  on  his  return,  99.  Why  he  re- 
fufed  to  acknowledge  the  eledor  Palatine  as  king  of  Bohemia,  10^. 
The  nation  difcontenred  at  his  inactivity  in  the  elector's  caufe,  104.  Ob- 
tains fupplies  from  parliament,  107.  His  reply  to  the  reprefentation  of 
grievances,  108.  Fall  of  the  chancellor  Bacon,  109.  Prorogues  the 
parliament,  no,  Recals  his  patents  for  monopolies,  and  redrefTes 
grievances,  iii.  The  commons  remonftrate  to  him  in  favour  of  the 
eleftor  Palatine,  and  againft  the  Spanifh  match,  112.  l^epro\es  the 
lioufe  for  this  meafure,  113.  They  repeat  their  remon'crance,  114, 
His  behaviour  to  the  committee  who  prefent  it,  115.  Tears  the  pro- 
teflation  of  the  commons  out  of  their  journals,  1 16.  Oifiblves  the  par- 
liament, and  punifbes  the  leaders  of  the  oppofition,  ih.  The  remaiks 
of  both  parties  on  thefe  difputes  between  him  and  the  parliamen:,  \\^, 
Negociates  with  the  emperor  in  favour  of  the  elector  Palatine,  122, 
Perfuades  him  to  fubmiflion,  124,  His  want  of  fpirit  ridiculed  abroad, 
ih^  His  efforts  to  conclude  the  Spanifh  match,  ih.  His  confenc  ob- 
tained for  prince  Charles's  journey  to  Spain,  which  he  repents  afterwards 
130.     Is  bullied  by  Buckingham  into  compliance,   131.     Conceflions  in 

favour  of  the  cathtlic  religion  made  by  him  in  the  marriage  treaty,  135. 
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Yields   to   B'Jckinoham*s  oppofition    to    the    match,    137,     AfTents  to 
Bcitkingham's  inlincere  repreientation  of  the  sffajr  to  parliament,    141. 
Agrees   to   a  war  wirh   Spain,    142.     Endeavours  to  juilify  the   earl   of 
Middlefex,  impeached  by  the  commons,   144.     Begins  fo  eftrange  him- 
i-:f[f   from  Buckingham,    146.     Receives    intimritions   of  Buckingham's 
fchemes   from    the  Spanifh  ambaflador,    147.     Sends  forces  to  affilt   the 
Dutch  againft  Spain,    149,     Enters  into  a  treaty   for   the    marriage   of 
Charles  with   the  princefs   Henrietta   of  France,   ti.       Undertakes    the 
recovery  of  the  palatmate,  but    to  no  purpofe,    151.     Dies,    153,     His 
chara6tt:r,  ilf.     Charafter   of  his  queen,    154.     1  he    number    of  peers 
created  bv  him,  i6.     His  modera:ion  in  caules  tried  before  the  court  of 
high  com  million,    158.     Two   Anans  burnt  in  this   reign,   163.     Are- 
view  of  manneis  during  this  reign,   166.     Difcouraged  the  gentry  living 
in  town,    169.     Inllance    of  his   liberality,    173.     His  attention  to  the 
navy,   180.     His  averuon  to  tobacco,    188.     His   charaftcr  as   a  writer, 
iq6.     Hs  reafon  for  expelling  Toby  Matthews  from  the  h'ufe  of  com- 
mons,  ^^r-»     His  notions  of  the  regal  power,  from  his  book  oi  The  true 
la--Lvs  of  free  monarchies^   q :;  3.      luquiry  into  his  conduct  in  tha  cafe  of  Sir 
Walter  Kaleigh,   1^55.     Remarks  on  his  adminiilration  in  genera),    560* 
Is  acknowledged  by  parliament  to  have  allowed  more  freedom  of  debate 
than  any  of  his  predeceffors,  566.     The  general  notions  of  the  Englifh 
government  at  this  time,  ib.     Teflimony  of  the  advantages  derived  from 
his  peaceable  difpofition,  568. 
fames  II.  his  accelTion  and  tiril  profeflions,  viii.   215.     Orders  by  procla- 
mation a  continuance  of  the  cuftoms   and  excife,   216,     Goes   publicly 
to  maff,   217,     Sends  an  agent  to  the  pope,   ib.     His   reception  of  the 
exclufioniils,   218,     His  attachment  to  Mrs.  Sedley,  219.     Summons  a 
parliament,   220,     His  fpeech  to  parliament  on   the    fubjed  of  his  reve- 
nue,   ib*     Receives  a  grant  of  his  revenue  during  life,    224,      Mon- 
xr.outh's  rebellion    fuppreil'ed,     229.      His  undifguifed  and  peremptory 
language   to  parliament,  239.     Prorogues,  and  after  diflblves   it,   242. 
Remarks  on  his  imprudence  with  refpeft  to  religion,  ib.     His  refolute 
exertion  of  the  difpenfing  power,  244.     Endeavours  to  eltablifh  it  by  the 
cafe  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  Z(^.     Difplaces  four  judges,  247.     Brings  four 
popifh  lords  into  the   privy  council,   250,     His  violent  meafures  for  the 
eftablifhmeut  of  popery  in   Ireland,   251.      Revives  the  court  of  high 
commillion,  254.     IfTues  a  d-claration   of  general  indulgence,  and  {>^\'' 
pends  the  penal  laws  againll  nonconformity,  256.     Sufpends  all  penal 
laws  in   eccleliaftical  afl^irs,  and  grants  a  general  liberty  of  confcience, 
2^7.     Pays  court   to  the  diflenters,   258.     Sends   a  folemn   embafiy  to 
Rome,    260.     Four  catholic  bifhops  confecrated,    262.     Diflblves  the 
parliament,  ib.     Recommends  a  Benediftine  to  a  degree  at  Cambridge, 
264.     His  conteft  with  Magdalen-college,    265.     Repeats  his  declara- 
tion of  indulgence,  and  orders   it  to  be  read  in    churches,  267.     Com- 
niits  fix  bifliops,  with  the  primate,   to  the  Tower,  for  petitioning  againlt 
the  declaration  of  indulgence,   269.     Orders  Giffbrd,  doiSlor  of  theSor- 
bon' e,  to  be  elefled  preiident  of  Magdalen-college,   273.     Birth  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  ?i.     Applies   to  the  prince  of  Orange  for  his  concur- 
rence in  his  fchemes,    279.      Shews  his  difpleafure  againft  the  Dutch, 
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281.  Is  informed  by  Lewis  XIV.  of  the  prince  of  Onnoe's  fchem?--. 
287.  Difavows  Lewib'i  iDemorial  to  the  States,  in  his  favour,  289. 
His  army  and  navy  becoroe  difafF^ti^ed  and  mutinous,  ib.  P.etraits  his 
meafure^  291.  The  prince  of  Oianoe  lands  at  To:  bay,  2gj.  I  lis 
chief  officers  and  foldiery  defert  him,  295.  Is  oeferted  by  prince  George 
of  Denmark,  and  the  princefs  Anne,  296,  His  conltcrnation  :u  his 
misfortunes,  297.  JfTues  wriis  for  a  new  parliament,  and  fends  com- 
miffioners  to  treat  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  298.  Sends  away  ih^ 
queen  and  prince,  and  flies,  301.  Js  feized  by  the  populace,  and 
brought  back  to  London,  503.  Embari^s  for  France,  305.  Hii  cha- 
rafter,  ib. 

'James,  fon  of  Robert  king  of  Scotland,  afterwards  James  L  taken  prifoner 
and  educated  by  Henry  iV.  of  England,  iii.  7:;.  His  father  dies,  ib. 
Carried  to  France  by  Henry  V.  114.  Reftored  by  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
128.      Murdered,   129. 

■  IL  of  Scotland,  general   view  of  his  condu6l,    iii.    220,      How 

killed,   ib, 

IIL  of  Scotland,  his  character,  iii,   332.     Enters  into  a  feven  yenrs 


truce  with  Henry  Vll.  333.     Murdered,  352. 

IV.  of  Scotland,  fucceeds  on  the  murder  of  his  father,  iii*    3;  2, 


Receives  Perkin  Warbec,  and  marries  him  to  a  Scots  lady,  371.  in- 
vades England  in  conjunction  with  Perkin,  ib.  Makes  a  truce  with 
Henry  VIL  and  fends  Perkin  away,  378.  Marries  Margaret  eldeil 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  386.  Sends  a  fleet  to  aflill  the  French  againlt 
Henry  VlII.  426.  Ravages  Northumberland,  4.37.  Lofes  his  time 
with  lady  Ford,  ih.  Defeated,  and  fuppofed  to  be  killed  at  the  battle 
ofFIouden,  439. 

V.  of  Scotland,  is  withdrawn  by  his  mother  Margaret,  from  the 

power  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  regent  of  Scotland,  iv,  7.  Flies  from 
the  power  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  125.  Takes  the  government  into  his 
own  hands,  ib,  Refufes  to  concur  with  his  uncle  Henry  of  England  in 
Ihaking  oiF  the  yoke  of  Rome,  124.  Aflifts  Francis  ag^inft  the  empe- 
ror, 145.  Is  married  to  Francis's  daughter  Magdalen,  146.  Deail)  of 
queen  Magdalen,  ib.  Is  betrothed  to  the  dutchefs  dowager  of  Longoe- 
ville,  whom  Henry  notwithflanding  folicits  in  marriage,  201.  She  is 
fent  to  Scotland,  ib.  Is  perfur.ded  by  Henry  to  join  him  in  hs  religi- 
ous innovations,  216.  His  clergy  diifuade  him,  ih.  Henry  pubbfaes 
a  manifello  againil  him,  227.  Sir  Robert  Bowes  defeated  by  the  lords 
Hume  and  Huntley,  228.  Is  difconcerted  in  his  operations,  by  the 
difaffe«Stion  of  his  nobility,  229-  Removes  lo-d  Maxwell,  and  appoints 
Oliver  Sinclair  general  of  this  army,  ib.  JBattle  oi  Solway,  ib»  H;s 
death  and  charadler,  2  :;o. 

prince,  fon  of  Mary  queen  of  Scotland  and  her  hufband  lord  Darn- 


ley,  born,    V.    100.      Is  prote<Sled  by  an  afTociation   of  nobility,   from 
the  attempts  of  Bothwel,  to  get  him  into  his  power,   1 18.     His  mother  for- 
ced to  reflgn  the  crown,   124.     See  the  next  article. 

* VI.  of  Scotland,    proclaimed   and   cro.vned,    an  infant,    v.    125. 

His  party  openly  efpoufed  by  queen  Elizabeth,   202.    209.     'Fhe  earl  of 
^  Morton  refigns  the  regency  to  him,  235.     Count  D'AuDigncy  is  lent  by 
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the  duke  of  Guife  to  detach  him  from  the  Engllfh  inhered,  iL      Creates 
P'Aubigrey  carl  of  Lenox,   232.     Is  feized  by  an  aflbciation  of  the  no- 
biiity,  from  out  of  the  hands  of  Lenox  and  Arran,   248,     Summons  a 
parliament  and  convention  of  eftates,  ih.      Receives   an   embalTy  from 
Elizabeth,  249.     Is  induced  to  difTemble  his  refentment  at  his  detention, 
250.     Makes  his  efcape,  and  fummons  his  friends  to  attend  him,  254. 
Walfingham  fent  by  Elizabeth  to  difcover  his  true  charader,  255.     Sum- 
mons a  parliament,   256,     Writes  a  copy  of  verfes  in  praife  of  Sir  Phi- 
lip Sidney,  277.     Efcapes  from  the  artifices  of  the  Englilh  ambafiador. 
Dr.  Wotton,  279.     Concludes  a  league  with  Elizabeth  for  their  mutual 
defence,  /3.     Licentioufnefs  ot  his  clergy,  280.     Remonftrates  to  queen 
Elizabeth  againft  the  execution  of  his  mother,   321,     His  behaviour  on 
this  event,  323.     Prepares  to  affill  Elizabeth  againll  the  Spanifli  inva- 
iion,  336.     Marries  a  daughter  of  Denmark,  352.     Goes  over  to  Nor- 
way to  fetch  his  bride,  333.     Philip  of  Spain  excites  confpiracies  againft 
him,  371.     Drives  the  catholic  lords  who  combined  againll  him  out  of 
the  kingdom,  373.     Negociates  to  enfure  his  fucceflion  to  England,  421. 
Sends  an  embaffy  to  Elizabeth  on  the  fuppreffion  of  Effex's  infurretftion, 
432,     Is  appointed  heir  to  the  Englifh  crown  by  Elizabeth,  447.     S^e 
"James  I.  of  England. 

^ane  Gray,  lady,  fee  Gray. 

yaquelinej  countefs  of  HainauU  ;  (ce  Hainaulf, 

Jarnac^  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  prince  of  Conde,  v, 
186. 

Icon  Bajilike,  of  Charles  L  an  enquiry  into  its  authenticity,  vii.  153.  A 
chara-tter  of  the  work,   154. 

Ida,  The  Saxon  prince  arrives  in  Britain,  conquers  Northumberland  and 
founds  the  kingdom  of  Bernicia,  i.  25. 

yeff'eriesy  lord  chief  jullice,  procures  the  conviflion  of  Algernon  Sidney, 
viii.  187.  His  cruelty  toward  thofe  who  had  engaged  in  Monmouth's 
rebellion,  233.  Is  rewarded  with  the  chancellorfhip  and  a  peerage,  236, 
Is  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  on  the  revival  of  the  court  of  high 
comniiiTion,  254,  note.  Declines  in  favour  by  his  adherence  to  the  pro- 
teftanc  faith,  264.     Is  killed  by  the  mob,   302. 

Jeph/on,  colonel,  makes  a  motion  in  parliament  for  giving  Cromwell  the 
the  title  of  king,  vii.   269. 

*Jcrgeau,  the  earl  of  Suffolk  befieged  and  taken  prifoncr  there,  iii.    149, 

Jerom  of  Prague^  burnt  for  herefy  by  the  council  of  Conftance,  iii,  119. 

Jeru/aUm,  conquered  by  the  Mahometan  Arabs,  i,  293.  Maftered  by  the 
Turks,  ib.  Their  depredations  on  the  Chrillian  pilgrims  to,  the  firft  rife 
ofcrufades,  iB.  See  Crufades,  Taken  by  the  cruladers,  311,  God' 
frey  of  Bouillon  made  king  of,  312, 

^"ejuits,  the  motives  of  the  ellablifhment  of  that  order,  v,  237,  Charafler 
of,  ib.  Campion  and  Parfons  fent  into  England,  238.  Campion  exe- 
cuted,  239.     Five  executed  for  the  pnpirti  plot,  viii.   iio. 

JeivSf  a  charafler  of  that  people,  ii.  3.  How  they  came  to  pr2(flife  ufury, 
ik-  Forbidden  by  an  edidl  to  appear  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  I.  ib. 
A  mafTacre  of,  i^.  The  great  oppreflicns  exercifed  againft  them  under 
the  Anglo-r^,Oiman  kings,  13$.    A  xni'iHicre  and  olunder  of,  encouraged 
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by  Fitz-Richard,  mayor  of  London,  ii.  198,  extertions  prai^llfed  upon 
them  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  225.  The  pretences  made  ufe  of 
ro  opprefs  them,  226.  Are  accufed  of  adulterating  the  coin,  and  cruelty 
ufed  by  Edward  I,  236.  Banilhed  by  him,  and  robbed  and  perfecuted 
at  the  cinqje-port  town?,  237. 
Images,  when  they  began  to  be  worihipped,  i.  65. 
Jmprifonment^  arbitrarily  inflided  by  officers  of  ftate  during  the  reign  of 

queen  Elizabeth,  v,   4(;6.  465.     See  P^/zV/ffK  of  right. 
JriMy  king  of   Weflex,   his  wife  and  glorious  reign,  i.  54,     Bequeaths  his 

kingdom  to  Adelard,  his  queen's  brother,  55. 
Incident^  in  Scotland,  an  account  of,  and  its  eiFeds  vi.  428. 
Inclo/ures,  obfervations  on  the  law  of  Henry  VII.  againft,  iii.  403,      Aa 

infurredion  in  Northamptonfhire,  for  the  deftrudtion  of,  vi,  44. 
Independents,  rife  and  charader  of  that  party,  vii.  18.  Is  the  firft  Chrif^ 
tian  fe6l  which  admitted  of  toleration,  20.  Adopt  republican  principles, 
21.  Form  a  party  in  parliament  againlt  the  prefbyterians,  ib.  Reduce 
the  parliament  under  fubjedion  to  the  army,  104.  Affront  the  Scots 
commiilioners  on  their  departure,  115.  Obtain  the  entire  command  of 
the  parliament,  by  the  violent  excluiion  of  the  prefbyterian  members  by 
the  army,  131. 
Indies,     See  haji  and  IVeJ}, 

Indulgence,  the  declaration  of,  publifhed  by  king  Charles  If.  vii.  387, 
Repeated,  476.  Recalled,  504.  A  general  declaration  of,  publiQied 
by  James  If.  viii.  256.  Is  repeated,  and  ordered  to  be  read  in  churches, 
267. 
Indulgencies,  from  what  motives  the  fale  of  them,  promoted  by  pope  Leo  X. 
iv.  33.  The  produce  from,  how  applied  by  him,  34.  Licentious  con- 
duct of  the  venders  of  them,  ib.  The  fale  of,  preached  againil  by  Mar- 
tin Luther.  See  Luther,  and  Reformation,  A  large  carpo  of,  taken  on 
board  two  Spanifh  fliips,  v.  362.  Not  productive  of  a  total  difTolution  of 
morality,  451, 
Indufiry,  inquiry  into  the  caufes  of  the  low  (late  of,  in  the  time  of  Henry 

VII.  iii.  403. 
Infantry.  Swifs,  their  advantages  over  the  heavy  armed  cavalry  in  ufe  at  the 

time  of  Henry  VIII,  iii.  432. 
Innocent  III.  pope,  his  charafter,  and  flate  of  the  papacy,  at  his  promo- 
tion, ii.  56.  Levies  a  fortieth  of  ecclefiaflical  revenues  for  the  relief  of 
the  Holy  Land,  ih.  His  conduft  on  the  double  eledion  of  Reginald, 
and  John  de  Gray  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  58.  Sets  both  of  them 
afide,  and  appoints  cardinal  Langton  to  be  primate,  60.  His  myflerious 
prefent  to  John,  to  pacify  him,  ib.  Lays  the  kingdom  under  an  inter- 
did  on  account  of  John's  oppofition,  62.  Excommunicates  the  empe* 
ror  Otho,  66.  Publifhes  a  crufade  againft  the  Albigenfes,  ib.  Ex- 
communicates John,  67,  Abfotves  John's  fubjeds  from  their  allegiance 
to  him,  68,  Offers  John's  kingdom  to  Philip  of  France,  6g,  His 
private  inftrudions  to  Pandolf,  his  legate  to  Philip,  70.  Takes  oiF  his 
interdids,  76.  Inclines  to  favour  John  againft  his  barons,  8j.  Is  ap- 
plied to  by  John,  complaining  of  his  being  forced  to  grant  the  great 
charter  by  his  barons,  91,     Annuls  the  charter  by  a  bull,  92. 

Innocent 
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Innocent  IV.  pope,  calls  a  general  council  at  Lyons,  to  excommunicate  the 
emperor  Frederic,  ii.  170.  His  claims  of  Ecclefiaftical  revenues,  tb» 
Offers  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  Richard  earl  of  Cornvval,  who  refufes  it, 

Inoiofa,  the  Spanifh  ambaflador,  gives  James  I,  a  paper,  difcovering  the 
fchemes  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  vi.   147. 

Injlitution  of  a  Chrljiian  maUf  a  ireatife  {o  called,  wrote  and  publiHied  by 
Henry  Vill.  iv.  223. 

Jntercurfus  7nagnus,  cr  great  treaty  of  commerce,  concluded  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Flemings,  iii.  378. 

Jntereji  of  money,  when  firfi:  regulated  by  law,  iv.  278.  Declared  illegal 
by  parliament,  354.  The  rates  of,  hew  limited  in  England  and  France, 
in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  4S3,  The  rates  of,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.   vi.    172, 

Jn<ve/ittureSf  difpute  between  pope  Gregory  VII.  and  the  emperor  Henry 
IV,  concerning,  i.  267.      Between  pope  Pafcal   II.   and   Henry  I,  of 
England,  326.     Artifices  of  the  popes,  to  annex  the  privileges  of,  to  the 
papacy,  ii.   59. 

Joan  UArc,  commonly  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans ^  her  hiftory  previous 
to  her  public  adlions,  iii.  142.  Becomes  infpired  with  a  defire  to  affift 
Charles  VII  oppreffed  by  the  Englifib,  ih.  Applies  to  the  governor  of 
Vauceuleurs,  who  fends  her  to  the  king,  143.  Offers  to  raife  the  fiege 
of  Orleans,  ib.  Examined  by  the  theologians,  and  parliament,  144. 
Entrufted  with  the  command  of  a  convoy  to  fupply  Orleans,  145.  En- 
ters Orleans  wiih  fafety,  146.  Another  convoy  enters  unmolelled,  ib. 
Drives  the  Englifli  from  one  of  their  ports,  147.  Mailers  two  others, 
148.  Wounded,  ib.  The  befiegers  retire,  149.  Takes  Jergeau, 
whither  the  earl  of  Suffolk  had  retired,  by  affault,  ib.  The  probable 
fhare  (he  had  in  thefe  enterprizes,  150.  Attends  the  coronation  of 
Charles  at  Rheims,  152.  General  terror  which  the  reports  of  her  raifed, 
ib.  Inclines  to  return  home,  but  is  detained  by  Dunois,  154.  Goes 
to  the  affillance  of  Compeigne,  and  is  taken  prifoner,  ib.  Review  of 
her  conduct,  155.  Tried  for  forcery,  156.  Interrogatories  put  to  her, 
157.  Condemned,  ib.  Recants  her  pretenfions  to  infpiration,  158. 
Burnt,  ib, 

John^  fourth  fon  of  king  Henry  II.  his  father's  kind  intentions  in  his  fa- 
vour, i.  434.  Sent  to  reduce  Ireland  without  effeft,  453.  His  father's 
frief  on  finding  him  a  party  in  his  brother  Richard's  revolt,  462.  The 
ounty  of  his  brother  Richard  I.  to  him,  ii.  2.  Marries  Avifa,  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Glouceller,  ib.  Summons  a  council  at  Reading,  in  his 
brother  Richard's  abfence,  to.  oppofe  the  tyranny  of  Longchamp,  bifhop 
of  Ely,  guardian  of  the  realm,  17.  Is  feduccd  from  his  allegiance  by 
the  offers  of  Philip  of  France,  ib.  Abetts  Philip's  invafion  of  Norman- 
dy, 24.  Claims  the  kingdom  of  England,  as  heir  to  his  brother,  whom 
he  reported  to  be  dead,  25.  Returns  to  France,  and  openly  acknow- 
ledges his  alliance  with  Philip,  ib.  All  his  poffeffions  in  England  for- 
feited on  account  of  this  treafon,  29.  The  laconic  letter  fent  him  by 
Philip  on  Richard's  releafe,  30.  His  treacherous  condudl  to  Philip,  pre- 
vious to  his  fubmitting  to  his  brother,  31.     Retrofpeil  of  his  meafures 
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to  feccre  the  fucceilion,  while  his  brother  was  abfent  in  Palefllne,  40, 
His  acceflion  to  the  crown  on  Richard's  death,  41.  Concludes  a  peace 
with  Philip,  42.  Procures  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  and  efpoufes  Ifa- 
bella,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Augouleme,  who  had  been  married  to 
the  count  de  la  Marche,  43.  His  nobles  refufe  to  attend  him  to  quell 
the  commotions  in  France,  without  a  confirmation  of  their  privileges,  ib. 
But  are  intimidated  by  him,  44.  Incenfes  the  Norman  barons  againll 
him,  ih.  Violares  his  engagements  to  Philip,  4.5,  Takes  young  Ar- 
thur, duke  of  Britanny,  prifoner,  with  the  count  de  la  Marche,  and 
other  Norman  Barons,  46.  His  conference  wih  Arthur,  47.  Kills 
him,  ib.  Generally  deteded  for  this  cruel  a(ft,  48.  Is  fummoned  be- 
fore Philip  to  anfvver  for  this  murder,  and,  on  non-appearance,  fen- 
tenced  to  forfeit  all  his  royaliies  in  France,  49.  Beliegcs  Alen9on,  but 
obliged  to  abandon  it  by  the  addrefs  of  Philip.  ib»  Refij^ns  himfelf  to 
a  flupid  inatliviny,  50,  Flit-s  over  to  England  on  the  taking  of  Cha- 
teau Gaillard,  53.  The  polTeflion  of  Normandy  recovered  by  the 
French,  54.  Ooprefll^s  his  barons  for  deferting  him  in  Normandy,  ib. 
Makes  inefFettual  preparations  for  recovering  Normandy,  95.  Makes  a 
difgraceful  expedition  to  Rochelie,  ib.  Remarks  on  the  tendency  of  his 
behaviour,  ib.  His  condutl  on  the  clandeftine  election  of  Reginald  to 
the  fee  of  Canterbury,  57.  Procures  John  de  Gray,  biihop  of  Nor- 
wich, to  be  elected,  58.  Appeals  to  the  pope  on  the  occafion,  ib,  H's 
rage  on  the  pope's  fetting  afide  both  competitors,  and  appointingr  car- 
dinal Langton  to  the  primacy,  6r.  Expels  the  monks  of  Chrilt-church, 
ib.  Is  threatened  with  an  interdif>,  62.  His  oppofition  and  incapa- 
city to  fupport  it,  ib.  The  kingdom  interdidled,  and  the  immediate 
confequences  of  it,  ib.  His  retaliation,  64,  His  cruel  treatment  of 
William  de  Braoufe's  wife  and  fon,  66.  Is  excommunicated,  ib.  His 
treatment  of  GeofFrey,  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  67.  His  bifliops  with- 
draw themfelves  out  of  the  kingdom,  68.  Is  defe:  ted  by  his  nobility, 
ib,  Propofes  a  conference  with  Langton,  but  his  terms  rejeded  by  him, 
ib.  His  fubjecls  abfolved  from  their  allegiance  to  him,  z^.  His  king- 
dom offered  by  the  pope  to  Philip  of  France,  who  prepares  an  armament 
to  take  pofTeffion  of  it,  69.  AfTembles  his  vaiTals  at  Dover,  to  oppofe 
him,  70.  Is  prevailed  on  by  the  legate  Pandolf,  to  fubmit  to  the  pope, 
ib.  Refigns  his  kingdom  to  the  pope,  71,  His  mean  homage  to  Pan- 
dolf, 72.  His  cruel  refentment  to  Peter  of  Pomfret,  73.  Propofes  an 
invafion  of  France,  bat  is  deferted  by  his  barons,  74.  His  abjedl  fub- 
miflions  to  Langton  and  the  prelates  who  returned  with  him,  7^.  The 
exorbitant  claims  of  reftitution  by  his  clergy,  76.  The  in:erdicl  takea 
off,  ib.  Makes  a  fruitlefs  expedition  to  France,  77.  His  barons 
confederate  for  a  renewal  of  their  charter  of  liberties,  79.  Their  for- 
mal demand  thereof.  So,  Yields  the  right  of  invellitures  to  his  clergy 
to  attach  them  to  him,  ib.  Appeals  to  the  pope  againd  his  barons,  81. 
Refufes  to  grant  their  demands,  ib.  They  commence  hoftilities  againft 
him,  82.  He  figns  the  great  charter  of  Englifh  liberties,  84.  Makes 
farther  conceflions  to  them,  89.  Twenty-five  barons  appointed  confer- 
vators  of  this  charter,  go.  Takes^  fecret  meafures  to  oppofe  his  barons, 
9nd  applies  to  the  pope,  91.  Receives  forces  from  abroad,  with  the 
2  pope's 
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pope's  bull  agninfl:  the  great  charter,  92.  Befieges  and  takes  the  caftle 
ofRothefter,  93.  His  cruel  treacment  of  the  garrifon,  and  devaflation 
in  the  open  country,  ih.  The  barons  offer  the  kingdom  to  Lewis,  fon 
of  Philip  of  France,  94.  Is  defeated  by  the  French  foldiers  on  the  arrival 
of  Lewis,  95.  Dies,  97.  His  charadler,  ib»  His  children,  98.  Granted 
the  firll  charter  to  the  city  of  London,  99.  His  cruel  extortion  of  money 
from  a  very  rich  Jew,  226. 

yobn,  king  cf  France,  fon  of  Philip  de  Valois,  puts  the  conftable  d'Eu  to 
death,  ii.  450.  Seizes  Charles,  king  of  Navarre,  andimprifons  him,  451. 
Is  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  at  Poicliers,  by  prince  Edward,  458. 
Is  nobly  treated  by  Edward,  459.  Is  carried  to  London,  460.  Con- 
cludes a  difiioncurable  treaty  with  Edward,  which  is  difclaimed  by  ih« 
dauphin,  465.  Recovers  his  liberty  by  the  treaty  of  Brctigni,  469. 
Ratifies  this  treaty  at  Calais,  470.     Returns  to  England,  and  dies,  471. 

■■■  ,  Don,  of  Auflria,  is  appointed  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  on 

the  death  of  Requefens,  v.  219.  Is  forced  to  agree  to  the  treaty  called 
the  pacification  of  Ghent,  ib.  Breaks  this  treaty,  and  feizes  Namur, 
220.  Projedls  a  marriage  with  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  ib.  Gains  an 
advantage  over  the  Flemings  at  Gemblours,  222.  Is  poifoned,  as  fup- 
pofed,  by  Philip,  ib. 

in.  duke  of  Britanny,  marries  his  brother's  daughter,  as  his  heirefs. 


to  Charjes  de  Blois,  ii.  415. 

yohn  of  Gaunt.     See  Lamajier. 

ychnfcn  compared  with  Shakefpeare  as  a  dramatic  writer,  vi.  192, 

yoneSf  colonel,  contributes  to  the  defeat  of  Charles  I,  at  Cheller,  vii.  6i, 
,  Inigo,  is  profecuted  by  the  parliament,   for  afiifting  in  rebuilding 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  vii.  341. 

yo/ephf  Michael,  inlHgates  an  infurrefllon  in  Cornwal  againft  Henry  VII. 
iii.  373.     Defeated  and  executed,  376, 

yournals  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  when    they  fir  ft  began  to  be    regularly 
kept,  vi,  44. 

yoyce,  cornet,  feizes  king  Charles  I.  at  Holdenby,  and  carries  him  to  the 
army,  vii.  88. 

Ireland,  an  expedition  againft,  undertaken  by  Henry  IT.  i,  423.  State  of, 
at  that  time,  424.  Its  diflind  fovereignties,  425.  Granted  to  Henry  IL 
by  pope  Adrian  111.  426.  See  Dermot,  Stron^^boiu,  and  FitzStephens, 
Improper  condu6lofthe  Engliih  with  regard  to,  430.  Piers  Gavafton 
made  lord-lieutenant  of,  by  Edward  If.  ii.  331,  Is  grievoufly  opprefled 
by  the  Engliih,  342.  Robert  Bruce  king  of  Scotland,  makes  an  un- 
fuccefsful  expedition  to,  ib.  Annual  expence  of,  to  England,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.  iii.  121.  Attached  to  the  houfe  of  York,  325.  Revolts 
under  the  prctenfions  of  Lambert  Simnel,  ib.  Sir  Edward  l-'oynings  fent 
over  to  reduce  the  malcontents  in  that  kingdom,  367.  His  memorable 
ila  ute,  ib.  Inefredual  attempts  upon,  by  Perkin  Warbec,  370.  Ere(fl- 
ed  into  a  kingdom  by  parliament,  iv.  221.  note.  Is  invaded  by  the 
Spanifh  general  San  Jofepho,  v.  23^.  The  cruelty  of  lord  Gray  on  re- 
ducing the  invaders,  234.  The  imperfed  dominion  of  England  over, 
395.  Cruel  treatment  of  the  natives,  396.  Hillory  of  Shan  Oneale, 
598.  Account  of  tiic  earl  Thomond,  400.  Tyrone  rebels,  401.  De- 
feat 
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feat  of  the  EngTifh  under  Sir  Henry  Bagna',  402.     The  earl  cTEiTex  Cent 
over,  404,    His  ill  fuccefs,  406.    Treaty  between  EiFex  and  Tyrone,  408. 
EfTex  Juddenly  goes  over  to  England,  409.    The  truce  broke  by  Tyrone, 
412.    Tyrone  driven  in:o  the  Morafles  by  Mountjoy,  413.     The  Englifb 
troops  there  paid  with  bafe  money,  43^.     Is  invaded  by  the  Spaniard  , 
436.    Tyrone  and  the  Spaniards  reduced,  43S.    Tyrone  furrenders  to  the 
deputy,  445.  The  civilization  of,  undertaken  by  James  I.  vi.  58.   An  ex- 
planation  «f  the  Brehon  lauj,  ib.     Gavelkind  and  tanidry,   59.     Thefe 
curtoms  abolillied,  and  theEngliih  laws  introduced,  ib.     Colonies  plant- 
ed in  Ulfter,  on  its  falling  to   the  crown  by  attainders,  60,     The  plan 
of  civilization  confirmed  by  Charles  1.  429.    The  EnglQi  proteftants  there 
adopt   the   puritanical  opinion^  and    popular  pretenfions  of  the  English 
houfe  of  commons,  430.     ^i'lie  men  rai.'ed  by  Striifford   to  ferve  againft 
the  bcots,  reduced,  432.     Are  withheld   from  entering  the  Spanifh  fer- 
vice,  ib,     A  confpiracy  formed  to  expel  the  Englifh,  433.     Mafiacre  cf 
the  Englilh   in    Ulfler,  436.     The  rebellion  and  cruel  treatment  of  the 
Englilh  extended  through  the  other  provinces,  44-",     The  fugitives  re- 
ceived in  Dublin,  441.     The  Engl'fh  of  the  pale,  join  the  Infh  infur- 
gents,  442.     The  rebels  defeated  in  feveral  encounters  by  Scots  troops 
fent  to  fupprefs   them,   543.     The   diftreffed  Hate  of  the    kingdom   by 
thefe  devartations,  544.     i\  cefiation  concluded   with   the  rebels  by  the 
king's  order,  546.     Glamorgan's  treaty  with  the  council  of  Kilkenny^ 
vii.  67.     A  nesv  rebellion  excited  by  Rinuccini,  the  pope's  nuncio,  162. 
The  nuncio  is  driven  out  of  the  ifland,    163,     The  garrifons  reduced  for 
the  king  by  O-mond,   164.     Cromwel  is  chofen   lord   lieutenant  by  the 
co'jncil  of  iiate,  ib.     His  rapid  fucceffes  there,   165..     Is  reduced  by  Ire- 
ton,   206.     A  view  of  the  adminiftrauon  there,  under  the  proteftorate  of 
Oliver  Cromwel,  268.     The  native  Irifh  confined   to  Connaught,  44r, 
Court  of  claims  ereded  to  rellore  confifcations  and   arrears  to  royalilts., 
44.6,     An  intended  infurreclion  fupprefled  by  Ormond,  ih.     The  cattle 
of,  prohibited  from  beio'^   iinported   to   Eng'and,  448.     Succefuon   of 
lords  lieutenants,  viii,   i6i.     Ormond  fent  over  agam,   162,     Violent 
meafures  of  king  James  in  favour  of  popery,   252,     Tyrconnel  made 
lord  lieutenant,  ih.     The  corporation-charters  annulled,  and  new  ones 
granted,  fubjed  to  the  king's   will,   260^     The  offices  of  governmen£ 
there  filled  with  catholics,  tb. 
Xreland,  father,  tried  aud  executed  with  Grove  and  Pickering,  for  the  poplfh 

plo  ,  viii.  90. 
Ireton^  fon-in-law  to  Oliver  Cromwel,  is  wounded  and  taken  prifoner  at  the 
battle  of  Nafeby,  vii.   57.     His  character,  110.    Propofes  to  Cromwel  a 
meeting  to  confider  of  fettling  the  nauon,  and  bringing  the  king  to  a  trial, 
ib.     His  fpeech  in  parliamerit  iigaiolt  farther  treaty  with  the  king,    112, 
His  cruelty   on   the   taking-  Colchelier,   128.     Is  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  to  try  the  king,   130.     Is  left  comma.ider  in  chief  in  Ireland  hy 
Cromwel,  187.     Hi^  fuccelTes  there,  205,     Takes  Limeric,  and  dies  of 
the  plague,  206,     His  character,  ih» 
I/abellat  daughter  of  the  count  of  Angouleme,  is  taken  by  her  father  from 
her  hufband  the  count  de  la  Marche,  and  manied  to  king  John,  ii.  43. 
Her  children  by  John,  98,     Mairies  ihe  count  d«  la  iViarche  on  John's 

death,. 
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(?eatli,  164,  Her  children  by  him  Tent  to  England  to  vifit  their  brother 
Henry  III.  ib  Henry's  bounty  of  riches  and  honours  to  them,  165, 
They  are  banifhed,    185. 

Ifabella.  daughter  of  Philip,  king  of  France,  contrafted  to  prince  Edward  of, 
England,  ii.  297.  Is  married  to  him  when  king,  330.  Her  chara£ler 
and  averfion  to  Piers  Gavafion,  ih.  Is  intuited,  and  fome  of  her  retinue 
killed  by  lord  Badlefmere,  347.  Goes  to  Paris  to  mediate  between  her 
hufbar.d  and  her  brother  Charles  the  Fair,  3^1.  Her  expedient  10  this 
end,  ih.  Becomes  acquainted  with  Roger  Mortimer,  352.  Her  inti- 
macy with  him,  ibt  Engages  in  a  confpiracy  againft  the  king,  ib.  Af- 
fiances her  Ton  to  the  daughter  of  the  count  of  Holland  and  Haina-.iJr, 
;;54.  Lands  with  an  army  in  Suffolk,  ib.  Is  ioined  by  the  barons,  ih, 
iker  declaration,  ih.  The  city  of  London  declares  for  her,  355.  She 
calls  a  parliament,  which  depofes  Edward,  356.  Is  confined,  en  the 
execution  of  Mortimer,  379. 

— ,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  married  to  Richard  IL  of 
England,  in'.  26.     Returned  to  her  father,  66 

•,  queen  of  Calble,  and  wife  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragoo,  die<^,  iii. 


390,     Her  danghter  Joan  married  to  Philip,  archduke  of  Auftria,  ib, 

Italy,  its  defenceiefs  ftale  when  invaded  by  Charles  VlII.  of  France,  iii. 
368.  View  of  Italian  politics  at  that  period,  ib.  League  formea  againft 
France,  ih.  The  ftate  of,  at  the  accefiion  of  Henry  Vlll.  iii,  413,  The 
powers  of,  confederate  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  againft  Francis  L 
king  of  France,  iv.  49.  The  French  driven  out  of,  54.  The  confede- 
rate ftates  of,  become  jealous  of  the  emperor,  ih.  They  league  wiih 
Francis  againft  him,  68.  Character  of  the  writers  of,  on  the  revival  of 
learning,  vi.   191. 

Judges ,  itinerant,  why  firft  appointed,  ii.  124.  Their  anfwer  to  the  quef- 
non  propounded  to  them  by  Henry  VIII,  refpefting  attainders,  iv.  198. 
Patents  given  them,  during  good  behaviour,  by  Charles  I.  vi,  421. 
Four  dtfplaced  by  James  II.  preparatory  to  trying  the  cafe  of  Sir  Edward 
Hales,  viii.   247. 

'Judgment  of  God t  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  law,  what,  i.  223. 

Julius  W,  pope,  his  charadler,  iii.  415.  Joins  in  a  league  with  the  empe- 
ror, and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  againft  the  Venetians,  ih»  De- 
clares war  againft  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  416.  Interdifts  the  council  of 
Pifa,  41  R.  The  Swifs  in  his  intereft  drive  the  French  out  of  Milan,  and 
reinftate  Maximilian  Sforfa,  423,  Dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  Leo  Xl 
424,     See  Leo  X. 

■  III.  pope,  his  joy  at  the  return  of  England  to  its  obedience  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  iv.  400.  Hiscommiflion  to  cardinal  Pole  with  refpei!^ 
to  church-lands,  40r,  note. 

•  Agricola.      See  Agricola, 

Ca:/ar.     See  Ccejar, 

Juries,  origin  of  the  appointment  of,  for  judicial  decifions,  i.  93. 

Jurijprudsnce,  revival  of  the  Roman,  and  its  advantages  over  thofe  modes 
which  preceded  its  revival,  iii.  299.  Why  it  did  not  become  the  munici- 
pal law  of  England,  300. 

Jurorsy  anciently  puniftied  by  fine  and  imprifonment  for  finding  a  verdidl 
coairary  to  the  diredion  of  the  judges,  v,  458. 

Jury, 
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jury,  a  lift  of  the  puritanical  names  of,  at  the  time  of  the  commonwealth, 

vii.  230,  note, 
Jujiice  of  peace,  the  firft  inftitution  of  that  office,  ii.  319, 
'Jujliciary,  chief,   that  office  when  abolifhed,  ii.  320, 
Jujiinian  s pandeSis^  the  accidencal  finding  of,  how  far  advantageous  to  the 

revival  of  civil  policy,  iii.  299. 
"Jutes y  where  they  fettled  in  Britain,  i.  22,  note. 
Juxon,  is  made  biffiop  of  London  and  high  treafurer,  vi.  300.     Reiigns, 

395,     Attends  Charles  I.  at  his  execution,  vii.  143. 

K 

I^ENDREDy  king  of  Mercia,  refigns  his  crown,  and  ends  his  days  in 

penance  at  Rome,  i,  48, 
Kenricy  the  Saxon,  defeats  the  Britons  fighting  againft  his  father  Cerdic, 

i.  23. 
Kent,  hillory  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  i.  28. 
Kent,  earl  of,  brother  to  Edward  1!.  engages  with  queen  Ifabella,  in  a  con- 

fpiracy  againft  his  brother,  ii,   353.     Purfues  Edward   to  Briftol,  355^, 

Is  infnared  by  the  arts  of  Mortimer,  condemned  and  executed,  377, 
Kent,  maid  of.     See  Barton,  Elizabeth, 
Ket,  a  tanner,  excites  and  heads  an  infurredion  in  Norfolk,  againft  in- 

clofures,  iv.  331.     Is  defeated  by  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwic,  and  executed, 

ib. 
Kildare,  earl  of,  made  deputy  of  Ireland,  under  the  duke  of  Richmond,  iv. 

122.     Is  called  over  to  anfwer  for  his  conduft,  and  dies  in  prifon,  ib. 

His  fon,  with  five  uncles,  executed  for  joining  the  Irifh  rebels,  ib, 
Kilkenny,  council  of,  a  cefTation  agreed  with,  by  the  earl  of  Ormond,  vi, 

546.     Glamorgan's  treaty  with,  vii.  d-j.     Concludes  a  peace  with  Or*. 

mond,  and  engages  to  affift  the  king,  161, 
Kilfyth,  battle  of,  between  the  earl  of  Montrofe,  and  the  covenanters,  vif, 

Kimbolton,  lord  takes  part  with  the  commons,  in  their  difputes  with  Charles  t. 

vi.  462.     Is  impeached  by  the  king,  467, 
King  of  England,  a  fummary  view  of  his  power  as  a  feudal  prince,  ii.  108. 

Naturally  favoured  by  the  common  people,  112.     Heard  caufes  often 

perfonally  in  their  court,   123.     All  who  ad  under  the  authority  of  h  m 

for  the  time  being,  indemnified  from  future  attainder  by  ftatute,  iii.  366. 

Obfervations  on  this  law,  ib.     Extent  of  his  power  at  the  time  of  Henry 

VII.  396. 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  commander  of  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  declares  for 

queen  Mary,  v.  202,     Is  reduced  by  the  Englifh,  and  executed  by  his 

countrymen,  203. 
Kirke,  colonel,  his  favage  cruelty  after  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor,  viii.  232, 
KirkpatriCy  thecreft  and  motto  of  that  family,  whence  derived,  ii.  316. 
Knevet,  Sir  Thomas,  engages  the  French  admiral  Primauget,  off  the  coaft 

of  Briianny,  and  the  two  admirals  blown  up,  iii,  423. 
Knights,  formerly  diftinguilhed  in  battle  only  by  the  enfigns  on  their  (liields, 

,  Knights  fets. 
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Knights -fees,  the  number  of  thofe  eftabU(}ied  by  William  the  coirquetor,  ih 
2c6.     How  the  number  decreaied,  ib. 

Knights  of  Jhiresy  to  aOiil  in  parliament,  when  they  firil  began  to  be  ap- 
pointed, ii.  !  84.     See  Commons. 

Knclles,  Sir  Robert,  invades  France  from  Calais,  but  is  defeated  by  Du 
Guefclin,  ii.  482. 

Knox,  John,  the  Scots  reformer,  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  murder  of 
cardinal  Beaton,  iv,  298,  note.  Arrives  in  Scotland  from  Geneva,  v.  26, 
Infpires  the  people  with  zeal  againll  popery,  ib.  Riot  thereupon,  ib. 
Becomes  chief  direclor  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord,  30.  Inrtigates 
the  people  and  preachers  to  infulc  queen  Mary  on  her  arrival,  for  her 
adherence  to  the  catholic  religion,  48.  His  infolent  fpeeches  to  Mary, 
on  her  kind  overtures  to  him,  49.  Defends  the  outrages  committed  in 
the  queen's  chapel,  53.  Jnlults  lord  Darnley  on  his  marriage  with 
Mary,  89. 


T  ABOVR^  the  price  of,  attempted  in  vain  to  be  reduced  by  parlia- 
ment,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  ii.  496.     And  commodities,  remarks 
on  the  comparative  prices  of,  at  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  and  now,  iii* 
402. 

haciy  Rosier  de,  conftable  of  Chefler,  his  gallant  defence  of  Chateau  Gail- 
lard  for  John  againtl  Philip  of  France,  ii.  51,  His  generous  treatment  by 
Philip  when  the  place  was  taken,  52. 

Lambert,  a  fchoolraalUr,  controverts  the  real  prefence,  iv.  190,  Is  accufed, 
and  appeals  to  Henry  VIII.  ib,  Henry  enters  into  a  formal  difputaiion 
with  him,  191.  Is  filenced  and  fentenced  as  a  heretic,  192.  Is  burnt 
with  great  cruelty,  ib. 

V  is  difappointed  of  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  by  the  intrigues  of 

Oliver  Cromwel,  vii.  165.  Follows  Charles  II,  out  of  Scotland  into 
England,  195.  Batde  of  VVorceiler,  196.  Cromwel  appointed  pro* 
te6or  by  his  means,  232.  Oppofes  the  motion  for  giving  Crom.wel  th«t 
title  of  king,  270,  Is  deprived  of  his  commiflions,  and  retires  with  a 
penfion,  275*  Engages  in  the  cabal  of  Wallingford-houfe,  295,  Sup- 
prefTes  an  mfurreftion  of  royalifts,  and  takes  Sir  George  Booth  prifoner^ 
302.  Forms  an  afibciation  among  the  officers  againfl  the  parliament,  ibi 
Iscalhiered,  303*  Expels  the  parliament,  ib,  Ellablilhes  the  committee 
of  fafety,  304.  Marches  northward  to  meet  Monk,  ^n.  Is  committed 
to  the  Tower,  314.  Efcapes,  326.  Is  re-taken  by  Ingoldfby,  ib.  Is 
excepted  from  the  aft  of  indemnity  on  the  relloration,  353.  Is  tried^ 
381.     Is  reprieved  and  confined  in  Guemfey,  384, 

Lambeth,  a  council  fummoned  there,  by  Anfelm,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
to  enquire  into  the  lawfuinefs  of  Matilda's  marrying  Henry  I.  i.  318. 

Lancafer,  Edmond  earl  of,  fcnt  by  Edward  I.  to  accommodate  differences 
with  Philip  king  of  Inance,  ii,  261.  Makes  an  unfuccefsful  attack  upon 
Guienne,  283,     Dies,  ib, 

Thomas   earl   of,    his  charafter,    opulence,    and   power,    ii.  330 


• 


Heads  a  confederacy  of  barons  againll  Piers  Gavafton,  331.     Comes  to 

parliament 
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parliament  with  an  armed  retinue,  and  demands  tlie  banifhment  oFGa- 
vaP.on,  ib.  Is  made  hereditary  (levvard,  332.  Forms  another  confede- 
racy againft  Gavafton,  334..  Raifes  an  army  againfl:  the  king,  33^, 
Puts  Gavailon  to  death,  336.  Infifts  on  a  renewal  of  the  ordinances  after 
the  defeat  of  Barinockbuin,  343.  Combines  wi:h  the  barons  to  ruin  the 
Defpenfcrs,  344.  Oppcifes  the  king  vvith  an  army,  348.  Is  defeated  by 
Sir  Andrew  Harcla,  and  executed,  ih.     His  charai^er,   349. 

Lancajier^  earl  of,  brother  and  heir  to  Thomas  earl  of,  joins  the  confoirary 
of  Ifabella  and  Mortimer,  againfl  Edward  II.  ii.  353,  Edward  delivered 
into  his  cuftody,  and  confined  in  Kenilworth-caftie,  356.  Is  fufpecled 
of  favouring  the  king,  who  is  therefore  taken  out  of  his  hands,  358.  Is 
appointed  guardian  to  the  young  king,  372. 

— — — — ,  Henry  earl  of,  is  engaged  in  fruitlefs  negociatlons  for  peace  be- 
tween Edward  III.  and  John  king  of  France,  at  Avignon,  ii.  450.  Ij 
lent  with  an  army  into  Normandy,  454.  Is  created  d:;ke  of  Lancafler, 
467.  Endeavours  an  accommodaaon  between  Edward  and  John  of 
France,  his  prifoner,  ib, 

,  John    of  Gaunt,  duke  of,  fon  to  Edward  HI.  accompanies   his 


brother  in  his  expedition  to  Cailile,  ii.  476.  Marries  the  daughter  of 
Henry  duke  of,  477.  Efpoufes  for  his  fecond  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Peter  king  of  Caitile,  478.     His  army  in  France,  haraiTed  and  dellrcyed, 

482,  The  adminifiration  of  government  committed  to  him  bv  his  father, 

483.  His  great  authority  during  the  minority  of  Richard  II.  iii.  4. 
Confequence  of  his  pretcnfions  to  the  crown  of  Caflije,  ib.  His  unfuc- 
cefsful  attempts  in  Britanny,  6,  His  palace  at  the  Savoy  burnt  bv  ihe 
rabbi?,  9.  Difappointed  in  hopes  of  obtaining  Caiiile,  13.  Returns 
hom.e,  24.  Obtains  a  grant  of  the  duchy  of  Guienne,  2;.  Relinfjuifhe-i 
ir,  ib.  Dies,  37.  Succeeded  h^  his  fon  the  duke  of  Hereford,  ib. 
See  Hereford. 

,  Henry  duke  of.  his  charaifier,  iii,   37,     Comes  over  on  the  em- 


barkaricn  of  Richard  II.  for  Ireland,  38.  Increafe  of  his  army,  ^g,. 
Seizes  Bridol,  and  executes  fome  or"  P^ichard's  m.inifters  without  tnal,  ib, 
< -brains  polTeffion  of  the  king's  perfon,  and  aiTciiibles  a  parl'anient  in  his 
name,  40.  Procures  his  depofition,  46.  His  chniienge  01  the  c'Owr, 
ib,  Refied^ion:  on  his  cftenfible  pretenfions,  47.  Calls  a  parliament  by 
his  ovvn  authority,  48,      See  Henry  W , 

«— < — = — ,  James,  his  fuccef^ful  captures  from  the  Spaniards,  ard  expediticn 
to  Brazil,  v.  376.  Commands  the  firll  fleet  iitted  out  by  the  Eail-Jndia 
company,  4-7. 

land.     See  Feudal  Sy^cm, 

Lancfais,  Peter,  a  corrupt  minil^er  of  the  duke  of  Britanny,  bribed  by  Ed- 
ward IV,  to  perfuade  his  mailer  to  deliver  up  Henry  earl  of  Richmond,  ii;. 
286.  Enters  into  a  ncgociaticn  wi:h  Richard  III.  to  betray  Rkhmond, 
202.     Put  to  death  by  the  nobles  of  Britanny,-  3^5. 

Landrecy,  befieged  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  iv.  239.  Charles  fjrced  to 
abandon  it  by  the  fuccours  of  Francis,  240, 

hanfranCy  a  Milarefe  monk,  made  archbilhop  rf  Canterbury,  i.  2^3.  His 
cnarader,  ib.     Crowns  William  Rufas,   2S6.    .Di^,   2b8. 

Langhorm,   his  trial  for  the  popifh  plot,  vij,  iii. 

Vol.  \\\\»  Ii   h  hangfJe^ 
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Lc-ng/ide,  battle  of,  between  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  Murray  the  regent 
v/  128. 

Langton,  cardinal,  appointed  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  by  pope  Inno- 
cent ilf.  in  oppofirion  10  R-cginald  and  John  de  Gray,  ii.  60.  Rejedts 
king  John's  propofal  towards  an  accommodation,  6S.  Retains  to  Eng- 
land, and  receives  the  kino's  fubmifl'ions,  75.  His  charafter,  78.  Sti- 
mulates the  barons  to  an  afiertion  of  their  liberties  againil  the  oppreffions 
of  John,  79.  Refufes  to  pubiiih  the  pope's  bull  of  excommunication 
againft  the  barons,  92,     Js  cited  to  Pvome,  and  fufpended,  zb» 

Lanfdo'wn,  battle  of,  between  the  royalills  and  parliamentarians,  vi.  518. 

Lafcelles^  accufes  queen  Catharine  Howard  of  incontinency  to  archbifhop 
Cranmer,  iv.   218.     Confirms  bis  charge  to  the  lord  privy  feal,  ib. 

Latimer^  bilhop,  refigns  his  biihopric  on  the  paffing  the  law  of  fix  articles, 
r.nd  is  imprilbned.  iv.  19^.  Is  again  impriioned  on  the  accellion  of  queen 
Mary,  376.  Is  fent  undtr  a  guard  to  Oxford,  to  debate  on  tranmbftan- 
tiat'on,  385.     Js  burnt  for   herefy,  with  bifhop  Ridley,  414, 

Laud^  bifhop  oFLondon,  his  charader,  vi.  284.  latroduces  new  ceremonies 
into  the  churchy  2S5.  Is  offered  a  cardinal's  bar,  286.  Becomes  odious 
to  the  puritans,  287.  His  behaviour  in  the  confecracion  of  St.  Catha- 
rine's church,  ih,  Jntrocluces  piOurcs  into  churches,  290.  Exalts  the 
legal  authority,  291.  Is  made  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  300.  His 
ungrateful  profecution  of  Williams  biftiop  of  Lincoln,  3  10.  Is  attacked 
by  the  populace  in  Lambeth  palace,  which  he  is  obliged  to  fortify,  355, 
Js  impeached  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  369.  Is  committed  tocuflody, 
370.  Js  tried,  vii.  38  And  executed,  39.  Retrofped  of  his  condud 
and  charader,  40.   5 1  5. 

Lauderdale,  duke  of,  driluades  Charles  II.  from  rigorous  meafures  toward 
bcotund,  vii.  364.  Perfuades  the  king  to  admit  prefbytery  there,  366. 
Obilruds  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  intended  by  the  king,  457. 
Is  one  of  the  ffi^W  minillry,  458.  His  Character,  459,  His  being  em- 
ployed, voted  a  grievance  by  tne  houfe  of  commons,  512,  Is  fent  down 
1.1  commiliioner  to  the  Scots  parliament,  viii,  50,  Becomes  chief  minifter 
for  Scotland,  51.  His  violent  and  arbitrary  admin.flration,  152.  His 
private  condud,  54.  Brings  down  Highland  clans  to  ravage  the  country 
at  free  quarter,   ^8.     His  death,  204. 

LanrentluSf  fucce/Tor  to  Augulline,  how  he  brought  back  Eadbald  to  the 
chrii  ian  teligion,  i.  38, 

Lautrec,  marfiial,  the  French  general  in  Italy,  defeated  by  the  Imperiallfts 
at  Bicocca,  iv.  42.  Raifes  the  fiege  of  Bayonne,  attacked  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  52. 

Z^^v,  the  firO:  written  code  of,  in  England,  i.  37. 

,  the  fiudy  of,  anciently  confined  to  the  clergy,  ii.  123. 

,  civil,  the  early  reception  and  lludy  of,  in  our  univerfities,  iii.  299. 

Motives  for  its  reception,  ib.     Why  it  did  not  obtain  to  be  the  municipal 
law  of  England,  300. 

. ,  the  common,  fir II  rife  of,  i.  91;. 

. J  criminal,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  view  of,  i.  215. 

» ,  feudal,  the  original  of,  traced,  ii.  101.     Its  introdudion  to  England, 

io3.     1  he  feudal  government  in  England  delineated,  ib» 
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Z^w;  and  proclamations,  difference  of,  explained,  vu  52, 
League,  catholic  formed  in  France  by  the  duke  of  Guife  againft  the  Hugo- 
nots,  V.   212.     Is  revived,   268.     Is  headed  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne  on 
the  death  of  Guife,  357.     Declines  on  the  converfion  of  Henry  IV.  374, 

. and  covenant,  folemn,  is  framed  at  Edinburgh,  at   the  peifu^fioa 

of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  vj.  540.     Is  received  by  the  Englfh  parliament,  54.!. 
Is  renounced  by  the  Scots  pailiament,  vii.  368.     Is  burnt  in  England  by 
the  hangman,   371. 
Learning,  the  decline  of,  from  the  Augudan  age,  to  the  ages  of  monkifh 
barbarifm  traced,  iii.  29^.     When  the  lowed  point  of  depreffion  may  be 
dated,  ib.      Gradual  recovery  of.  ib.      Circumfiances  which  tended    to 
the  revival  and  advancement  of,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  iii.  406.     The 
flate  of,  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  v.  491.     Remarks  on  the  Hate  of, 
in  Greece,  vi.   189.     Account  of  the  revival  of,  in  Europe,   190,     la 
England,    191. 
Z^^a/^j  a  latere,  their  power  and  office  defcribed,  i.  47S,  note, 
Legant hie  conn,  ereded  by  cardinal  V/olfey,  iv.  16.     Its  oppreffions  check* 

ed,   17-  .  . 

Legitimacy  of  birth,  difputes  between  the  civil  and  ecclefiafcical  courts  con- 
cerning, in  the  reign  of  Henry  Ml,  ii.  222.  Memorable  reply  of  the 
barons  to  the  prelates  on  this  occafion,  223. 

Leicejier,  is  ftormed  by  Charles  I.  and  taken,  vii.  56.  Is  retaken  h'j  Fair- 
fax after  the  battle  of  Nafeby,  59. 

— y  earl  of,  his  infolent  behaviour  fruilrates  the  conference   between 

Henry  II,  of  England,  and  Lewis  the  V'' II.  of  France,  i,  441,  Invades 
Suffolk,  443.  Taken  prifoner  by  Richard  de  Lucy,  guardian  of  th« 
kingdom,  ih. 

—  Robert  earl  of,  takes  the  command  of  Rouen  on  his  return  from 


the  crufade,  and  repuifes  the  attack  of  Philip  of  France  on  that  city,  ii. 

^5-  .      .  ..      ■ 

— ,  Simon  c'e  Montford,  earl  rf,  his  hidory,  ii.   iHo.     Marrie-?  the 


fifter  of  Henry  III.  widow  of  William  eail  of  Pembroke,  ih^  His  6\U 
putes  with  the  king,  181.  Joins  with  the  barons  againll  him,  ih» 
Enters  into  a  confederacy  with  them,  182.  Is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
council  of  twenty-four,  chofen  by  the  parlii:ment  at  Oxford,  to  regula'^e 
the  government,  184.  Their  regulations,  ib.  He  procures  the  banifH- 
ment  of  the  king's  half-brothers,  185.  Protefts  againll  Henry  ceffioa 
of  Normandy  to  Lewis  TX.  191.  Henry  refers  the  differences  betweerst 
them  to  Margaret  queen  of  France,  195.  Confederates  with  other  ba- 
rons againft  Henry,  196.  He  leagues  v/ith  Lewcllyn  prince  of  VVals", 
who  invades  the  borders,  197.  Imprifons  the  biihops  who  publifhed  the 
pope's  abfolution,  ib^  Levies  war  on  the  king,  ib.  Takes  prince  Ed- 
ward prifoner,  199.  Reftores  him  on  treaty  with  the  king,  20?.  His 
fon  fent  to  the  alTembly  of  the  Hates  of  France  at  Amiens,  on  the  appeal 
made  to  Lewis,  20  u  Rejecls  the  arbitration  of  Lewi?,  and  renews  the 
war,  ib.  His  mefTage  to  the  king  how  anfwered,  204-  Defeats  Henry 
at  Lewes,  and  takes  him  prifjner,  20c.  Propofes  another  appeil  to  ar- 
bitration, 206.  His  imperious  behaviour  on  this  viftory,  207.  Ruinj 
the  trade  of  the  nauon,  and  encourages  piracy,  208.     Is  menaced  with. 

H  h  31  fiACommjiiication, 
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excommanication,  which  he  braves  and  defeats,  210.  Calls  a  parliament^ 
forms  a  houfe  of  commons,  and  appoints  members  to  be  fent  by  the 
boroughs,  ib,  Refletlions  on  this  memorable  event,  211.  Employs  this 
parliament  to  crulh  his  rivals,  212.  His  treatment  of  prince  Edward,! 
whom  he  detained  in  cullody,  ih,  Edward  efcapes  from  him,  214. 
His  fon  Simon  defeated  by  prince  Edward,  ib.  Himfelf  defeated  and 
killed  at  Evefham  by  Edward,  215.  Review  of  his  charadler  and 
conduct,  ib.  His  wife  and  children  banifhed,  218.  His  fons  aflaffinate 
their  coufin  Henry  d'Almaineat  Viterbo,  ib, 

heicejier,  Thomas  earl  of,  a  curious  view  of  his  annual  expences,  ii.  370. 
■-,  lord  Robert  Dudley  created  earl  of,  and  propofed  as  a  hufi:)and  by 
qneen  Elizabeth  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  v,  %z.  His  character,  83,  Is 
fufpeded  of  murdering  his  wife,  to  make  way  for  his  expedlations  of 
obtaining  Elizabeth,  ib.  Declines  the  propofal  of  Mary,  ib.  Is 
appointed  one  ©f  the  commiffioners  to  inquire  into  the  conduft  of  Mary, 
1 1(),  Writes  a  letter  to  Mary,  recommending  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to 
her  for  a  hufband,  159.  Diicovers  Norfolk's  defigns  to  Elizabeth,  160. 
Reoorts  tha:  Simier,  the  duke  of  Anjou's  agent,  acquired  an  afcendancy 
over  Elizabeth  by  incantations,  239.  His  marriage  difcovered  to  the 
queen  by  Simier,  240.  Attempts  the  life  of  Simier,  ib.  Forms  aa 
affociation  of  courtiers  for  the  protedlion  of  the  queen  againft  all  violence 
or  confpiracy,  259,  Commands  the  forces  fent  over  to  the  United 
Provinces,  273.  His  tranfadlions  there,  275.  Returns  to  England, 
277.  Advifes  the  poifoning  of  queen  Mary,  290.  Returns  to  Holland 
where  his  conduft  is  complained  of,  32c.  Is  recalled  by  the  queen, 
329.  Commands  a  body  of  forces  at  Tilbury,  to  oppofe  the  Spanifn 
invafion,  335.  Dies,  360.  Inilance  of  his  magnificent  manner  of 
living,  487. 

LeightoKt  is  feverely  fentenced  in  the  fiar- chamber,  for  libelling  the  king 
and  queen,  vi.'   29^.     Recovers  bis  liberty,  and  obtains  damages,  378. 

Leipjicy  battle  of  between  Guftavus  king  of  Sweden,  and  the  Imperial  ge- 
neral Tilly,  vi.  28  L. 

Leithy  is  fortified  by  the  regent  of  Scotland,  v.  31.  Is  reduced  by  the 
Englifh,  36.  is  fortified  with  great  zeal  by  the  covenanters,  vi.   337. 

Lenox,  Matthew  Stuart  earl  of,  is  fent  by  Francis,  with  a  promife  of  fuc- 
cours  to  cardinal  Beaton  and  the  queen  dowager  of  Scotland,  iv.  235. 
Entertains  hopes  of  marrying  the  queen  dowager,  240.  Patronifes  the 
proteftant  intereli  in  Scotland,  241.  Applies  to  England  for  alTiftance, 
ib.  Is  forced  by  Arran  to  fly  to  England,  and  manies  Henry's  niece, 
245.  Is  invited  to  Scotland  with  his  fon  lord  Darnley,  v.  86.  Implores 
jultice  for  the  murder  of  bis  fon,  loS.  Is  cited  to  make  good  his  charge 
on  Bothwell,  ib.  Protefts  agamft  the  precipitate  trial  of  Bothwell,  who 
is  acquitted,  109.  Claims  the  regency,  as  grandfather  to  the  young  king 
James  VI.  124,  Appears  before  the  com milTioners  at  Hampton-court, 
to  implore  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  his  ion,  140.  Is  chofen  lieu- 
tenant or  governor  of  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  Murray,  168.  Is  made 
legent  by  Elizabeth's  allowance,  169.  Delivers  up  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland to  Elizabeth,  200.  Is  feizeu,  and  put  to  death,  by  tpeen  Mary's 
party,  202, 
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Lenox,  count  d'Aubigney  created  earl  of,  v.  232.  Caufes  the  earl  of 
Morton  to  be  tried  and  executed,  ib.  The  king  taken  out  of  his  hands 
by  an  aflbciation  of  nobility,  248.  Retires  to  Franc?,  where  he  dies, 
249.     The  kindnefs  of  James  to  his  family,  iB. 

Lent,  the  faft  of,  eftabli(hed  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  i.  39. 

Lenthal,  is  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  long  parliament,  vi,  365.  His  anfwer  to 
the  king's  perfonal  enquiry  after  the  five  members,  470.  Goes  to 
Hounflow-heath,  with  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  to  defire  pro- 
tedion  from  the  army,  vii.  JOJ.  Is  reinftated,  103.  Is  chofen  fpeaker 
in  parliament  under  the  protefloraie,  240.  Refumes  his  place  as 
fpeaker,  at  the  reftoration  of  the  long  parliament,  2980  Is  prevented 
from  going  to  parliament  by  Lambert,  who  pvits  an  end  to  it,  303. 
Continues  fpeaker  at  its  fecond  reiteration,   313, 

VHofpitaU  chancellor  of  France,  his  pleas  to  elude  the  refiifutlon  of  Calais 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  v,   147. 

LeoX.  pope,  his  charaSer,  iii.  424.  Sends  a  vefTel  with  wine  and  ham? 
to  Henry  VIII.  and  his  court,  425.  Excommunicates  Lewis  Xll.  of 
France,  and  all  who  adhere  to  the  council  of  Pifa,  426,  Takes  off  the 
excommunication  from  Lewis,  441.  His  motives  to  the  fsie  of  indul- 
gences, iv.  33.  Remarks  on  his  condufl  on  this  occafion,  ih.  The  pro- 
duce from  the  fale  of,  how  applied  by  him,  34.  Bellows  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith  on  Henry  Vlll.   3^.     Dies,   3;. 

Leofric,  duke  of  Mercia,  his  contell  with  Harold,  fon  of  carl  Godwin,  i. 
167. 

Leolf,  the  robber,  kills  kin^  Edmund  at  a  feaft,  i.  ic8. 

l^conaras  hofpital  in  Yorklhire,  tumult  occaiioned  by  an  ancient  privilege 
enjoyed  by,  iii.   232. 

Leopold,  archduke  of  Auftria,  arrefts  Richard  I.  of  England,  in  his  return 
from  Paleftine,  ii.  23. 

LeJIey,  Norman,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  diftinguiflies  himfelf  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Ancram,  iv.  249. 

,  bilhop  of  Rofs  is  appointed  by  ^fary  queen  of  Scots  one  of  her 

commifiioners  in  the  caufe  between  her  and  Murray  the  regent,  v.  134, 
Refufes  to  reply  to  Murray's  allegations  at  Hampton-coarr,  140.  He 
and  his  aflbciates  break  up  the  coMference,  143.  Elizabeth's  leply  to 
them,  144.  Complains  to  the  Englifh  council  of  their  iafmcertty  toward 
Mary,  172.  Engages  in  the  duke  of  Norfolk'^  ccnlpiracy,  196.  Js 
imprifoned,  199. 

. ,  earl  of  Leven,     See  L^'ven, 

: ,  David,  defeats  the  earl  of  Montrofe  at  Philip-haqg'i  in    the    forefl:, 

vii,  64.  Commands  the  Scots  army  againft  Oliver  Cromwel,  188, 
Follows  Cromwel  in  his  retreat  to  Dunbar,  189.  Is  ordered  to  attack 
Cromwel,  and  is  defeated,  190. 

Le'vel/ersy  their  plan  for   government   after  the   death  of  Charles  L   vii. 

Le-ven,  Lefley  earl  of,  marches  with  a  Scots  army  to  th?  affiflance  of  the 
Englilh  parliament  againlt  Charles  I.  vi.  942.  Joirs  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax, vii.  8.  Affifts  in  the  defeat  of  prince  i-iuperc  at  Marfton-moor,  10. 
Marches  northward,  and  takes  Newcaltle  by  ilorm,  14.      Reduces  Ca-- 

H  h  3  jia? 
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liiie,  6t.  The  king  puts  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  the  army  when  before 
Newark,  73.  Surrenders  the  king  to  the  parliamentary  commiflionersj 
80. 
Le-vifon,  Sir  Richard,  commands  a  fieet  in  an  expedition  to  the  cosfts  of 
Spain,  V.  443.  Attacks  the  Harbour  of  Cerimbra,  and  takes  a  richcir- 
rack  there,  ^44. 
Leivellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  applies  to  Henry  III.  fof  prote^ion  againft  his 
rebellious  fon  GrifHn,  ii.  196.  Renews  his  hoflilities  on  the  death  cf 
Griffin,  ih.     Is  fucceeded  by  Griffin's  fon  Levvellyn,  /i. 

— — : ,  fon   to   Griffin,    fucceecJs  his    grandfather  in   the   principality  of 

Wales,  ii.  197,  Renews  the  homage  to  Henry,  ib.  Confederates  with 
Leicefier,  and  invades  England,  197.  Is  pardoned,  but  cabils  with  the 
baions  again,  239.  Is  fummoned  by  Edward  I.  to  jenew  his  homage, 
ib.  Is  fubdued  by  Edward  on  his  non-compliance,  241.  Is  defeated 
and  killed  by  Mortimer  on  occafion  of  new  difpuies,  242.  His  brother 
David  tried  as  a  traitor,  and  executed,  ib, 
Le^^es,   battle  cf,    between  Henry  liJ.   and  his    barons,   headed  by   the 

earl  of  Leicefter,  ii.  204.  The  treaty  called  the  Mi/e  of,  2c6. 
Lewis  the  grofs,  king  of  France,  diftnrbs  Normandy,  i.  336.  Endeavours 
to  reflore  William  fon  of  duke  Robert,  ib.  Defeated  by  Henry  L 
337.  Was  the  firil  ellablifher  of  corporations,  and  with  what  view,  ii, 
1 1 8. 
--- —  Vll.^  king  of  France,  betrothes  his  niler  Ccnftantia  to  EuHace, 
eldeft  fon  of  Stephen  king  of  England,  i.  354.  Divorces  Eleanor  heirefi 
of  Guienne,  367.  Affiances  his  daughter  Margaret  to  Hsnry,  eldeft  fon 
of  Henry  II.  of  England,  378.  Anecdotes  of  a  conference  between  him 
and  Henry  IF.  in  relation  to  Becket,  archbifliop  of  Canicrbury,  410, 
Difgufted  at  his  daughter  Margaret  not  being  crowned  with  prince 
Henry,  413.  Exhorts  the  pope  to  excommunicate  king  Henry,  420. 
Encourages  the  revolt  of  prince  Henry  againft  his  father,  438.  Befieges 
Vernouil,  in  conjundion  with  prince  Henry,  4^«.  His  fraudulent 
behaviour  to  king  Henry  here,  ib.  Has  a  conference  with  Henry,  441. 
Difappointed  in  another  tre  clierous  fcheme  againft  Rouen,  4.47.  De- 
ceives Henry  again,  ib.  Peace  concluded  between  him  and  Henry,  ib. 
Becomes  fuperlUtious,  and  makes  a   pilgrimage  to  Becket's  fhrine,  453. 

« ,  eldeft    fon    of   Philip  of  France,   married    to    Blanche  of  Caftlle, 

liiece  of  John  king  of  England,  ii.  42.  The  barons  of  England  offer  him 
the  kingdom,  94.  Arrives  in  England  wiih  an  army,  95.  Lofes  his 
influence  among  the  Englilh  barons  by  his  imprudence,  96.  The  barons 
who  adhere  to  him  excommunicated  by  the  pope's  legate,  149.  They 
defert  him,  ib.  The  city  of  Lincoln  taken  f'rom  him  by  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  i  qo.  The  French  fleet  coming  to  his  affillance,  defeated  by 
ihe  Englilh,  ib.  Concludes  a  peace  with  Pembroke,  and  goes  back  tq 
France,  15 1.  Succeeds  his  father  Philip  in  the  kingdom  of  France, 
157.  ^  \ 

• Vlll.  invades  Poiflou,  and  takes  Rochelle,  ii.   157. 

! IX.  of  France  his  chai  after,    ii.   189.       His  condu5l   towards  the 

Engiifh,  ^90.       Obtains  a  ccffion  of   Normandy    from    Henry  III.  ib, 
iipnry  refers  the  differences  betvveen  him  and  Leicefter  to   his   queen 

Margaret, 
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Margaret,  191^.  Another  reference  made  to  his  arbitration,  20c.  De- 
cides in  favour  of  Henry,  20 1.  Engages  prince  Edward  in  a  CMifaJc, 
219.     Dies  at  Tunis  in  Africa,   220.     His  chara£ler,  /^. 

heivis  XI.  king  of  France,  his  character,  and  .'imbitious  views,  iii.  231. 
Proteds  the  earl  of  Warwic,  237.  Lea-gues  with  him  and  queen  Mar- 
garet,  238.  Affifts  Warwic  with  a  fleet,  240.  Buys  peace  of  Edward  IV. 
at  a  tribute  during  his  life,  251,  Interview  between  them,  235.  Far- 
ther tranfadlions  between  them,  256.  Kanfoms  queen  Margaret,  258. 
JRefledions  on  hi»  condud  toward  the  dake  of  Burgundy  and  his  daugh- 
ter, ib.  Concludes  a  peace  wirh  Maximilian  king  of  the  Romans,  and 
marries  the  dauphin  to  his  daughter  Margaiet,   334. 

—  XII.  of  France,  fubdues  the  duchy  of  Milan,  iii.  384.  Engages 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  to  affill  him  in  feizing  Naples,  414.  Outwitted  by 
him,  ib»  Joins  in  a  league  agalnft  the  Venetians,  415.  His  nephew 
Gallon  de  Foix  defeats  the  Spanifh  and  papal  armies,  but  is  killed,  423. 
Lofes  his  conqueds  in  Italy,  ib.  Excommunicated  by  pope  Leo  X.  427. 
Sends  relief  to  Teroiiane,  befieged  by  Henry  VIII.  434.  Concludes  a. 
treaty  with  Ferdinand,  and  offers  his  daughter  for  one  of  his  grand  ions, 
441.  Empowers  the  duke  de  Longueville  prifoner  in  England,  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  Henry,  443.  Stipulates  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the 
penfion  due  to  England,  ih,  Pvlarries  Henry's  filter,  and  dies  quickly 
after,  444. 

— — —  XIV.  fucceeds  to  the  crown  of  France,  an  infant,  vii.  247. 
Meets  Philip  of  Spain  at  the  Pyrenees,  and  efpouies  his  daughter,  305. 
Joins  the  Dutch  in  the  war  with  England,  409.  His  perfon  and  charac- 
ter defcribed,  429.  Forms  pretenfions  to  the  dutchy  of  Brabanc,  in 
right  of  his  queen,  430,  His  rapid  conquers  in  the  Losv  Countr!e>, 
431.  His  haughty  behaviour  to  the  courts  of  Europe,  ih.  The  triple 
alliance  formed  againfl  him,  436.  His  art  in  bringing  Charles  K.  over 
to  the  French  intereft.  464.  Plis  fudden  irruption  into  Lorrain,  466. 
Declares  war  againfl  Holland,  479.  Marches  a  la  ge  army  to  the  Dutcii 
frontiers,  480.  His  rapid  fuccefTes  in  the  Low  Countrii^s,  487.  lintefs 
Utrecht,  488.  His  demands  from  the  Dutch  deputies  fent  to  implore 
peace,  491.  Is  oppofed  at  lall  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  4^9.  Enters 
into  treaty  with  Charles  II.  to  reilore  popery  in  England,  viii.  4!  note. 
Operations  of  the  prince  of  Conde  and  marfhal  Turenne,  9.  Series  as 
a  volunteer  under  the  prince  of  Conde,  17.  Takes  Conde  by  florm,  21. 
His  reception  of  the  earl  or 'Feverfliam  fent  with  the  terms  of  peace  to 
him,  36.  Takes  Ghent  and  Ypres,  40.  Treaty  at  Nirneguen  cor- 
cluded,  45.  His  profperous  fituation  by  this  treaty,  47.  His  haughty 
and  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  European  powers,  205.  Revokes  the 
cdid  of  Nantz,  242.  A  league  formed  againll  him  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  278.  Informs  James  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  fchemes,  2S7. 
Receives  James  kindly  on  his  abdication,  305.  His  great  regard  for  li- 
terature,  333. 

— — ,  Dr.  a  VVelfh  phyfician  employed  to  negociate  a  m^irriage  be'wcen  the 
princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  eail  of  Richmond, 
iii.  288. 

Ley  den  is  befieged  by  the  Spaniards,  v.  217. 

H  h  4  Liberty^ 
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Librfy,  Civil,  the  revival  of  arts  favourable  to,  iii.  302,  Inflance  fliewing 
me  barons  to  have  been  fenfible  of  this,  ib,  note,  A  re.'^ular  plan  formed 
by  the  commons  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  1.  for  the 
eftablifnment  of,  vi.   204. 

Lidlniton,  Maitland  of,  is  fent  by  the  prcteftant  afTociation  in  Scotland, 
called  the  Congregation  of  the  Lordy  to  requeft  affiftance  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, v.  32.  Is  again  fent  to  thank  her,  and  requefc  farther  aid,  39. 
]s  made  fecretary  of  (late  by  queen  Mary,  47.  Is  fent  to  London  vviih 
Mary's  complimenrs  to  Elizabeth,  and  to  require  a  declaration  of  her 
fccceflion  to  the  Englifh  crown,  57.  Enters  into  a  confederacy  of  Scots 
riobies,  to  protect  prince  James,  and  punilhi  the  murderers  of  his  father, 
118.  Affifts  at  the  conferences  concerning  Mary,  before  the  Englifh  and 
Scots  commidioners,  135.  Encourages  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  the 
hopes  of  efpODfing  Mary,  138,  Takes  part  with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  in 
favour  of  Mary,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  killed  himfelf,  on  the  fupprelhon 
of  the  party  by  Elizabeth,   203, 

Lilhurriey  his  cruel  profecution  in  the  flar-chaniber,  and  refolutionin  fufre;- 
jng,  vi.  312.  Recovers  his  liberty,  and  obtains  damage^,  378.  Is 
imprifoned  by  the  parliament  for  his  feditious  writmgs,  vii.  167.  Is 
acquitted  on  trial  by  the  new  ftatute  of  treafons,  202.  Is  again  tried  and 
?cquitted,  during  the  proteflorate,  238 

Liila,  an  cllicer  of  king  Edwin's  army,  his  extraordinary  fidelity  to  him, 
■>  i.   42. 

LiUlalkroy  on  what  occaiion  this  fong  was  made,,  viii.  300. 

Lirmricy  is  btfieged  and  taken  by  Ireton,  vii.   206. 

Lincoln^  the  city  of,  taken  from  Lewis  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  ii,  i^o. 
is  taken  for  the  long  parliament  by  the  earl  of  Manchdler,  vii.  10. 

»— — ,  John,  earl  of,  his  fimily  and  character,  iii.  327.  Retires  to  the 
court  of  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  32S,  Commands  S'lnnel's  army, 
2nd  is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  ^20. 

Lii'.cQlnJlnre,  infiirreflion  headed  there  by  Sir  Robert  Welles,  in  the  reign  of 
Ed'.vaiQ  I  v.  i.i.   23  c.    The  infurgents  defeated  by  the  king,   236. 

Lindejly^  earl  of,  is  fent  to  the  relief  of  Rochelie,  but  is  unable  to  pafs  the 
mole,  vi.  266.  Signs  a  proteftation  againft  the  liturgy,  329.  Com- 
mands under  the  king  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  506.  Is  mortally 
wounded,  and  taken  prifoner,   507. 

Lif.e,  Du.iley  lord,  commands  the  fleet  of  Henry  VIII,  in  an  invafion  of 
bcodanvl,  iv.  2.m. 

•,  I'dy,  the  crut)  proecution  of,  viii     234. 


lAieraturey  the  ftate  of,  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  v.  491, 
Liturgy,  one  framed  by  a  committee  of  bifhops  and  divines,  iv.  320.  \x\ 
what  refpefts  it  diff>;red  from  the  old  mafs  book,  321.  Is  revifed,  3^48. 
Is  authcrifed  by  parliament,  354.  Is  fupprefied  by  the  relloraiion  of  the 
mafs  by  queen  Mary,  386.  is  reftored  by  queen  Elizabtth,  v.  13.  Is 
abo'ifhed  by  the  iifTembly  of  divines  at  Wellminller,  vii.  32.  Is  agaia 
admitted  at  the  relloration,  362. 
Loans,  arhiirar'ly  ex.ded  by  queen  Elizabeth  from  her  fuljtfls,  v.  46c. 
/i  general  one  required  by  Charles  I.  vi.  222.  Perfons  confined  for 
icfuftil,  227.     Other  oppreiTions  exercifcd  againil  ihem,  230, 

Lochleviji 
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f.ochIe-vh  caille,  Mary  queen  of  Scots  confined  there,  v,  1 20.     Sue  makes 

her  cfcape  from  thence,   127. 
l,cckhartt  is  made  governor   of  Dunkirk  by   Oliver  Cromwel,   vii.  279, 

liis  fcraples  when  applied   to  by  Monk,  to  join  in  reiloring  the  king, 

323* 
Lollards^    the  followers  of   V/icklifTe  the  reformer,  their  tenets,  lii.  52. 

Favoured  by   tlie  duke  of  Lancafier,   53,     One  burnt  for  herefy,  65, 
Ar.Oihtr,    81.      Prorccution  of  lord  Cobham  as  their  head,  89.     His 
tranfaflions  and  execution,  90.     The  points  of  reformation  aimed  at  by 
them,  91.     The  doibines  of  Mardn  Luther  embraced  by  them,  iv.  35, 
See  Herefy\  and  Reformation, 
London,  a  flourifhitig  Roman  colony  there,  deftroyed,  and  the  inhabitants 
maffacred  by  the  Britons,  i.  8.     Burnt  by  the  Danes,  71.     Rebuilt  by- 
Alfred,   8^.     Sabmi:s  to  VVilliam  duke  of  Normandy,   234.    The  liber- 
ties of,  confirmed,  but  the  inhabitants  difarmed  by  him,  z},'8,     A  fynod 
fummoned    there,   267.     Another,   3^3.     Charter  granted  to,  by  king 
Henry  I.   347.     The  citizens  fummoned   to  a  council  to  recognize  the 
pretenfions  of  the  emprefs  Matilda,   363.     Computation  of  the  number 
of   its  inhabitants  at  this  time,    364.     Revolts  againil  Matilda,    365, 
MafTacre  of  Jews  there  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  I.  ii.  4.     Irs   firll 
charter  of  incorporation,  when  granted,  99.     Tumults  excited  there  in 
favour  of  the   barons,  by    Fitz  Richard    the   mayor,    198  —  202.     The 
citizens  rife  in  favour  of  queen  Ifabella,  and  murder  the  bilhop  of  Exeter, 
355.     They  put  Baldoc  the  chancellor  in  Newgate,  and  kill  him  by  bad 
ufage,   356.     Great  deilrudion  there  by  the  plague,  448.    John  king  of 
France   brought   prifoner  to,    460.     It;   charter  feized  by  Richard  I', 
iii.   26.      I'he  chapter  land^  of  that  fee,  feized  by  Henry  V'll.  iv.  222, 
An  infurreflion  cf  apprentices  and  others   there,  to  oppoie  the  encou- 
raging foreign  artificers,   274.     Queen  Mary's  title  acknowledged  by  the 
magiRratcs  of,  in  oppcfition  to  lady.Jane  Gray,  372,     Twenty  thoufand 
die  there  of  thepla2;ue   brought  from  Havre   de  Grace,  v.  ^o.     The 
royal  exchange  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Greiliam,  483.     The  number  of 
foreigners  in,  at  this  time,  ib.      Great  plague  there  in  James's  reign,  vi, 
14.     The  number  of  its  inhabitants  at  this  time,  ib-      Is   the  center  of 
all  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  23.     The  continued  concourfe  of  the 
gentry  there,  difcouraged  by  James  I.  169.     He  renews  the  editls  againir 
increafing  buildings   in,  ib.     Brick-buildings  in,  by  whom  introduced, 
179.      Another  plague  in,    206.       Refufes  a  loan  to  the  king,    224, 
Ship-money  levied   on  it   by  Charles,  ib.     Refufes  another  loan  to  the 
king,  356.     Petitions  for  a  parliament,   359.     The  treaty  with  the  S.ots 
at  Ripppn,  adjourned  to,  361.     Petitions  for  a  total  alteration  of  church 
government,    384,      The  king  comes  to    the    common-council,    470, 
The   city   peticio.i  parliament,  as  alfo  the  porters  and  apprentices,  475. 
Takes  part  with  the  parliament  againil:  the  king,  49-.     Its  trained  bands 
join  the  earl   of  Efiex,   509.     Sends  four  regiments  of  militia  to  ElTex, 
531,     Its  militia  ordered  out  by  the  parliament  to  defend  it  againil   the 
3rmy,  vii.  95,     Petitions  the  padiament  againil  the  change  of  its  militia  ; 
which  the  populace  oblige  it  to    grant,    ici.      The    common-council 
refufc  an  afr^^ilineni  to  the  long  parliament  on  its  rciloration,  and  declare 
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for  a  free  parliament,  318.  Lends  money  to  Charles  IT.  for  the  Dutch 
war,  400.  Great  plague  of,  408.  Is  burnt,  415.  Good  eifefts  of 
this  calamity,  416.  Difputes  between  the  citizens  and  Sir  Robert 
Clayton,  lord-mayor,  about  the  elefdon  of  flieriiTs,  viii.  127.  Difputes 
between  the  citizens  and  Sir  John  Moor,  on  the  fame  occafion,  176.  A 
writ  of  Guo  ^warranto  iffued  againft  rhe  city,  178.  Conditions  on  which 
the  charter  was  rellored,  181.  The  mayor,  aldermen,  and  a  depu- 
tation of  the  common-council,  fummoned  to  tlie  convention  parliament, 
308. 

London-bridge,  when  firft  finifhed  of  ftone,  ii.  99. 

Longchamp,   biflmp  of  Ely  ;  fee  Ely, 

Longbeardy  fee  Fitz.  Ofoert. 

Longue<ville^  duke  of,  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Henry  VIII.  at  the 
battle  of  Spurs,  iii,  435,  Negociates  a  peace  between  Henry  and  Lewis, 
442. 

— ',  duchefs  dowager  of;  fee  Guife,  Mary  of. 

Lope^i  Roderip:©,  phyfician  to  queen  Elizabeth,  is  executed  for  receiving  a 
bribe  from  the  Spaniih  miniftry  to  poifon  her,  v.  373. 

Lordsy  houfe  of,  their  proceedings  in  fettling  the  plan  of  government 
during  ttie  m.inority  of  Richard  if.  iii.  3.  Their  proceedings  againft  the 
kin'^'s  miniftry  at  the  inftigation  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  20.  The 
irregularity  of  their  judicial  proceedings,  23.  The  duke  of  Gloucefter's 
accufation  againft  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  34.  Duel  between  them  pre- 
vented by  the  king,  36.  Tumults  among,  at  the  acceffion  of  Henry  IV. 
62.  Debate  on  the  pretenfions  of  Richard  duke  of  York,  206,  Ac- 
knowledge his  right  of  fMTcefTion  and  prefent  adminiftration,  207. 
Condemn  the  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Edward  IV.  262.  Their 
charge  againft  cardinal  Wolfey,  iv.  94.  Frame  the  bill  of  fix  articles, 
for  aboliftiing  diverfity  of  opinions  in  religion,  194.  Henry  com- 
plains to  them  of  the  diveriity  of  religions,  205.  Their  flattery  to 
Cromwel  earl  of  Effex,  ih.  Condemn  Cromwel  without  trial,  208. 
Petition  the  king  to  lay  his  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves  before  the  con- 
vocation, 209.  7'he  lord  Mountjoy  protefts  againft  the  bill  eftabliftiing 
a  council  to  judge  offencfis  againft  the  king's  proclamations,  238.  Pafs 
a  bill  of  attainder  againft  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  263.  Lord  Seymour 
attainted,  319.  Pafs  a  {zvcxo.  law  againft  treafon,  which  is  altered  by 
the  common?,  •75-.  Fram.e  a  poor  bill,  which  is  rejefted  by  the  com- 
mons, 356.  Aic  impatient  to  have  the  fuccefTion  of  the  crown  fettled, 
V.  loi.  Check  the  commons,  by  the  queen's  order,  from  debating  on 
matters  of  religious  reformation,  178.  Are  refufed  a  conference  defired 
with  the  commons,  228.  The  commons  difpute  with  them  concerning 
pun^lilios,  386.  Send  a  bill  to  the  commons  for  entailing  the  crown 
lands  on  the  king  and  his  fucceflbr?,  which  is  refufed,  vi,  26.  The 
number  of  lords  in  the  houfe,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  155.  Impeach- 
ment of  the  earl  of  Brillol,  and  duke  of  Buckingham,  215.  Procure  the 
€arl  of  Arundel's  liberty,  219.  Remarks  on  their  conduft  during  the 
difputes  between  the  king  and  the  commons,  250.  Pafs  the  petition  of 
right,  253.  Are  diffolved,  276.  Their  interpofition  with  the  com- 
mons in  the  long  parliament  requefted  by  the  king,  348,    A  committee 
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of,  jolr.ed  to  one  of  the  lower  houfe,  appointed  to  fit  during  the  recefs  of 
parliament,  423.  A  committee  of,  with  one  of  the  commons,  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  king  to  Scotland,  z^.  The  commons  declare  an 
intention  of  fetting  their  authority  afide,  without  they  concur  with  them, 
462,  The  billiops  v^otcs  in,  taken  away,  477.  The  majority  of  the 
peers  retire  to  the  king  at  York,  490.  For  thofe  tranfadlions  wherein  the 
remainder  concur  with  the  commons,  fee  parliament.  Are  obliged  to 
pafs  the  felf- denying  ordinance,  vii,  27.  Chufe  Lord  Hunfdon  fpeaker, 
en  Manchefter's  going  to  the  army,  102.  Rejed  the  vote  of  the  com- 
mons for  bringing  the  king  to  atrial,  134.  The  houfe  of,  voted  ufe- 
leff,  dant^erous,  and  to  be  abclifhed,  151.  A  houfe  of,  fummoned  by 
the  protedor,  which  the  ancient  peers  refufe  to  attend,  277,  Their 
jurifdidion  refufed  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  commons,  ib.  The 
peers  refume  their  fears  in  the  parliament,  following  the  final  diffolution 
of  the  long  one,  328.  Charles  II.  proclaimed,  ih.  The  bifhops 
reftored  to  their  feats,  372.  Refufe  to  commit  Clarendon  to  cuftody  on 
the  impeachment  of  the  common?,  426.  Vote  Clarendon's  letter  to 
them,  a  libel,  427.  Their  difputes  with  the  commons  on  Skinner's 
cafe,  454.  Difrerences  with  the  commons  on  their  altering  a  money- 
bill,  468.  Endeavour  to  introduce  a  new  teft-aft,  enforcing  paffive 
obedience,  viii,  12.  Great  difputes  between,  and  the  commons,  on 
the  cafe  of  Fag  and  Shirley,  14.     Are  prevailed  on  by  the  duke  of  York 

-  to  admit  an  exception  in  his  favour  in  the  new  teft-a6l,  84.  Refufe  to 
commit  Danby  on  his  impeachment  by  the  commons,  88.  Pafs  the  bill 
of  attainder  againft  Danby,  98.  Refume  the  bufinefs  of  the  popifh  plot, 
99.  The  right  of  the  bifhops  to  vote  in  Danby's  cafe  denied  by  the 
commons,  iio.  Reje£l  the  exclufion  bill,  139,  Free  the  popifh  lords 
impeached  by  the  commons,  226.  Take  the  fpeech  of  James  II.  into 
confideration,  at  the  motion  of  Compton  bifiiop  of  London,  241, 
AfTume  the  adminiftration  of  government  on  the  king's  flight,  302, 
Defire  the  prince  of  Orange  to  alTume  the  government,  and  fummcn  a 
convention,  308.  Their  debates  on  the  queftion  of  a  new  kincr  or  a 
regency,   313.     Their  conference  w'nh  the  commons,  314. 

Lords  of  articles  in  the  Scots  parliament,  an  account  of  their  inftitution,  vi. 
426,     Are  Abolifhed,  ib. 

Lorn,  lord,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  obtains  the  gift  of  his  father's  for- 
feiture, vii,  368.  Is  condemned  on  the  ftatute  ofleafing  making,  438. 
Is  pardoned  by  the  king,  ib.  Retrofped  of  his  life,  viii.  167.  Is 
created  earl  of  Argyle,  ib.     See  Argyle. 

Z(jrr<2/«f,  cardinal  of ;  {ee  Gui/e,  Advifes  his  neice,  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
to  rigour  againft  the  protellant  leaders  who  had  taken  armies  ao-ainft  her, 
V.  93.  Concerts  a  maffacre  of  the  French  Hugonots,  ib.  ^Ses  Hugo- 
nots.  Founds  a  feminary  at  Rheims  for  the  education  of  Englifh  catho- 
lics, 237. 

Lothaire,  elder  brother  of  Egbert,  king  of  Kent,  difpoflefles  his  nephew 
Edric,  i.  39.     Defeated  and  killed  by  him,  ib» 

Loudon^  lord,  is  committed  to  the  Tower  for  ligning  a  letter  fent  by  the 
Scots  malcontents  10  the  king  of  France,  vi,  34^.  Is  made  an  earl,  428. 
Is  fent  with  other  commiffioners  by  the  Scots   to  Cxfjrd,  to  meaiate 

between 
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between   the   king   and    parliament,  538.      Returns   difiatisfied,    535, 
Does  public  penance  for  countenancing  the  royalifts,  vii.   127. 
X>oudon-hill,  the  covenanters  repulfe  an  attack  on  a  conventicle  there,  viii, 

ho'-uel,  vifcount,  heads  an  infurreftion  in  the  north,  againft  Henry  VII.  lif. 

321.     Flies  to  Flanders,  322.     Joins  Lambert  Simnel,  328.     Suppofed 

to  be  killed  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  330. 
IfOunjiers,  peace  concluded  there,  between  Philip  of  France,  and  Richard  I, 

of  England,  ii.  32. 
J^uife  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  her  charafler,  iv.  50. 

Makes  overtures  cf  marriage   to  Charles   duke  of  Bourbon,  which   \\z 

rcjedls,  ib.      Deprives    Bourbon   of  his  pofieflions    by  a  law»fuit,  ib. 

Concludes  an  alliance   with  England,  on    the  captivity  cf  Francis,   59. 

A  large  prefent  exaded  of  her  covertly  by  Wolfey,   on  the  treaty  with 

Henry,  61. 
Lo--w  Countries,  (izte  of,  at  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  iii.  334.     See  Nether^ 

lands,  and  United  Pro'vinces, 
Lucy,  Richard  de,  left  guardian  of  the  kingdom  by  Henry  If.  during  his 

abfence  in   France,  i,   442.    Repulfes  the  irruptions   of  the  Scots,  ib» 

Supprefles  an  invafion  of  Flemings  under  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  and  takes 

him  prifoner,  443. 
Z-udlonv,  lieutenant-general,  obtains  command  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  on 

the  death  of  Ireton,  vii.   206.     Engages  in  the  cabal  of  Wallingford-' 

houfe,   295. 
JuudonjicQ,   duke  of  Milan,  invites  the  French  to  an  invafion  of  Naples, 

iii.  368.     Joins   the   emperor  and    other   princes  in  a  league   againft 

France,  ib.     Milan  fubdued  by  the  French,  384. 
hupicaire,  a  Brabancon,   commands  at  Falaife  for  John  king  of  England, 

li.  53,     Surra:ide."s  the  place  to  Philip,  and   enlifts  with   him  againil 

John,   ^4. 
tujignan,  Guy  de,  how  he  became  king  of  Jerufalem,  ii.   14.      Lofes  his 

kinjjdom,  and  applies  to  Richard  I.  of  England  at   Cyprus,   to  eftablifh 

his   title  in   oppontion  to    Conrade,  marquis   of  Monlerrat,  ib.     Made 

king  of  Cyprus  by  Richard,  on  quitting  his  pretenfions  to  the  Jerufalem, 

19- 

tuther,  Martin,  his    charafter,  and  the  motives  of  oppofing   the  fale  cf 

indulgcncies,  iv,  31;.  Is  patronized  by  the  eledor  of  Saxony,  i<^.  The 
progrefs  of  his  opinions  in  Germany,  ib.  His  do£>rines  embraced  by 
the  Lollards  in  England,  36.  Is  wrote  againft  by  Henry  VIII.  ib. 
His  fliarp  reply  to  Henry's  book,  ib.  The  quick  progrefs  of  his  doc- 
trines, owing  to  the  art  of  printing,  37.  Terms  the  pope  anti-chrift, 
38.     Several  of  his  difciples  take  (belter  in  England,  347. 

Luxembourg,  marefchal,  defeats  the  prince  of  Orange  ,at  St.  Omers,  viii. 
27.  Is  attacked  at  St.  Dennis  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  day  after 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  46. 

Luxury,  laws  againft,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.   ii.   498. 

Ly^ns,  a  general  council  called  there  by  pope  Innocent  IV.  to  excommuni- 
cate the  emperor  Frederic  II.  ii.  170.  Complaints  tranfmitted  to  it  by 
Henry  III.  and  his   nubility,  ib»     Council  of,  removed   thither  fi:om 

Pifa, 
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Pifa,  iii,  417.     Interdifted   by  the  pope,  418,     Renounced  by  Lew rt 
Xil.  of  France,  442, 
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' ACB  ETHy  a  Scots  nobleman,  murders  Duncan  king  of  Scotland, 
and  ufurps  the  crown,  i.  168,     Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Siwarddukc 
of  Northumberland,  ib, 

Maccailf  a  Scots  covenanter,  expires  under  torture  in  extacy,  vii.  445. 

Macgilly  Sir  James,  is  by  the  Scots  parliament  appointed  a  commifTioner  to 
treat  with  Elizabeth  concerning  Mary,  v.  171.  Is  difmifled  by  Eliza- 
beth without  concluding  on  anything,  172. 

Mackrelj  Dr.  prior  of  Barling?,  heads  an  infnrre(Sion  againft  Henry  VJII, 
iv.   170.     Is  deferted  by  his  adherents,  taken,  andexecuted,  171. 

Madrid,  treaty  of,  between  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  prifoner 
Francis  I.  of  France,  iv,  66, 

Maeghota.'m  the  ancient  German  law,  what,  i,  216. 

Magdalene^  fifter  to  pope  Leo  X.  thcxproduce  of  indulgencies  in  Saxony, 
affigned  to  her,  iv.  34,  Farms  the  fale  out  to  Arcemboldi,  a  Genoele, 
ib.     See  Arcemboldi. 

-  ■ college,  Oxford,  its   conteft  with   James  IF.  viii.    264.      The 

pfefident  and  fellows  expelled,  265.     Gifford,  dodor  to  the  Sorbcane, 
appointed  by  mandate,  273. 

Magna  Chart  a.     See  Charter  6f  Liberties, 

Mahomet^  the  prophet  of  the  eaft,  a  general  review  of  the  tranfa^lions  of 
him  and  his  followers,  i.  293. 

Maine,  the  province  of,  agreed  to  be  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Arjo'j,  on  the 
marriage  of  his  neice  Margaret  with  Henry  VI.  iii-.  170.  Surrendered 
and  alienated  fiom  the  Englirti  government,  174. 

Mainfroy,  natural  fon  of  the  emperor  Frederic  11.  his  contell  with  the  pope 
for  the  crown  of  Sicily,  ii.  171.     A  crufade  publifhed  againH:  him,  173. 

Major  generals,  eftabliihed  by  Cromwel  all  over  England,  vii.  244.  Their 
authority  reduced,  269. 

Maitland  of  Lidington.      See  Lidingfon. 

Malherbe\  cde  to  Mary  de  Medicis,  writ  in  1614.  a  ftanza  of,  vi.  569. 

MaltUi  knights  of,  refufe  to  furrender  up  their  revenues  to  Henry  VIII.  vr* 
2C!;.     Their  order  diflblved  by  parliament,  ib. 

Manbote,  in  the  ancient  German  law,  what,  i.  217.     note, 

Jilanchejiery  earl  of,  is  by  the  parliament  appointed  general  of  an  afTociation 
of  feveral  counties  againli  Charles  L  vi.  531.  Defeats  the  Royalifts  at 
Horn-caille,  535.  Takes  Lincoln,  and  joins  Fairf^ix  in  the  fiege  of 
York,  vii.  10,  Affift  in  defeating  the  king  at  MarOon-mcor,  12.  As 
alfo  at  Newbury,  1  7.  Difputes  between  him  and  Cromwel,  22.  Goes 
las  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  with  Lgnthal  of  the  commons,  to 
Hounflow-heath,  to  delire  protection  of  the  army,  101..  Is  appointed 
lord  Chamberlain,  by  Charles  ii,   35a. 

Manners,  a  review  of,  in  the  thirieenih  century,  ii,  140.  Srate  of,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  367.  During  that  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v=  484.  A 
review  of,  during  the  feign  of  James  i.  v:,   167.     A  review  of,  during 
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the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  vii,  330.     Great  alteration  in,  produced 
by  the  relloration,  viii.  331. 

Manfely  chaplain  to  Henry  III.  his  enormous  pofTefiion  of  pluralities,  ii. 
169. 

MansfeUty  count,  commands  an  army  in  the  fervlce  of  Frederic,  eledor 
palatine,  vi.  123.  Is  difmifled,  and  engages  in  the  fervice  of  the  United 
Provinces,  i2j^.  Is  engaged  by  James,  and  afTified  with  men  to  recover 
the  palatinate,  151.     His  men  reduced  by  ficknefs,  152. 

ManufaSlure^  ftate  of,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  483.  State  of,  in 
the  reign  of  James  I,  vi,  181,  Great  increafe  of,  after  the  relloration, 
viii.   328. 

Jslannvayringy  is  impeached  by  the  commons  for  his  fermon  on  the  regal 
prerogative  in  levying  taxes,  vi.  255.  Is  promoted  to  the  fee  of  St, 
Afaph,  ib. 

Ma'-j,   ear]  of,  chofen  regent  of  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  Lenox,  v.  202, 
Is   obliged  to   conclude  a  truce  with  the  queen's  party,    ib.     Dies  of 
melancholy,  at  the  diftrafted  {late  of  the  country,  ib.     Forms  an  aflbci- 
lion,  who  feizs  the  young  king  James,  248. 

Marchf  earl  ef.     See  Mortimer. 

Marche^  count  de  la,  his  wife  Ifabella  taken  from  him  by  the  count  of 
Angouleme,  her  father,  and  married  to  John,  king  of  England,  ii.  43. 
Excites  commotions  againft  John  in  the  French  provinces,  ib.  Is  taken 
prifoner  by  John,  46.     Marries  Ifabella  on  John's  death,  164, 

Margaret  of  Anjou^  her  character,  iii,  170.  Married  to  Henry  VI.  of 
England,  ib.  Joins  the  cardinal  of  Winchefler's  fadion  againft  the  duke 
of  Glouceller,  ib,  Sufpe£led  of  having  fome  hand  in  Gloucefter's 
murder,  173.  Delivered  of  a  Ton,  198.  Raifes  an  arm/  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  defeats  and  kills  the  duke  of  York,  209.  Her  army 
under  the  earl  of  Pembroke  defeated  by  Edward  duke  of  York,  at  Mor- 
timer's crofs,  210.  Defeats  the  earl  of  Warwic  at  St,  Albans,  ib. 
Regains  poiTeffion  of  the  king,  ib.  Retires  before  the  army  of  Edward 
duke  of  York,  211.  Confequences  of  the  licentioufnefs  of  her  troops, 
217.  Her  army  routed  at  Teuton,  218.  Retires  with  Plenry  toScot- 
land,  219,  Endeavours  to  engage  the  Scots  in  her  intereft,  220, 
Solicits  affiftance  in  France,  223.  Defeated  at  Hexham,  224.  Her 
extraordinary  adventure  with  robbers  in  a  forell,  225.  Goes  ro  her 
father's  court,  and  retires,  ib.  Enters  into  a  league  with  the  carl  of 
Warwic,  238.  Marries  her  fon  Edwaid  to  the  lady  Anne,  daughter  to 
the  earl  of  Warwic,  ih.  Returns  to  England  on  the  reftoration  of  her 
hulband,  but  arrives  not  till  after  Warwick's  defeat,  244.  Ranfomed  by 
Lewis  of  France,  258,     Fler  charader,  ib. 

■  of  Norivajy  by  what  title  fhe  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 

land, ii.  246.  Guardians  appointed  during  her  infancy,  ib.  Treaty  of 
marriage  between  her  and  prince  Edward  of  England,  ib.  Dies  on  her 
pafTage  to  Scotland,  247. 

,  daughter  to  Henry  VII.  married  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  iii. 


,    386.     Marries  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  on   the   death  of  James  IV. 

i,v.   5,     Is  divorced,  and  marries  another  nobleman,  123, 
Marignan,  battle  of,  between  Francis  I,  of  France,  and  the  Swifs.  iv.  9. 

Markbam, 
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Markhaffty  Sir  George,  his  oppreffive  treatment  by  the  court  of  (lar-cham- 

ber,  vi.   305. 
Markbridge,  laws  enadled  by  the  parliament,  fummoned  thereby  Henry  III, 

aher  the  barons  wars,  ii.  223. 
MarrCy  Donald,  earl  of,  appointed  regent  on  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Mur- 
ray, ii.   383.     Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Edward  Baliol,  384. 
Marriage  <vjitb  kindred,  an  examination  of  the  queliion  concerning,  with 

reference  to  that  of  Henry  Vll I.  with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  iv.   101. 
Marjhafi  iourty  abolifhed  by  the  long  parliament,  vi.  4.22. 
Marjion-moory  battle  of,  between  prince  Rupert,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 

vii.    II. 
Martial  latxj,  the  arbitrary  indifcriminate  exertion  of,  previous  to,  and 

during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.   454. 
Martin  II.  pope,  fummons  a  council  at  Placentia,  to  confult  about  refcuing 

the  holy  land  from  the  Turks,  i.  294.     Calls  another  council  at  Cler- 
mont, 295. 
■  V.  pope,  e\ed.ed  by  the  council  of  Conl^ance,  iii,   118.     Writes 

Henry  VI.  a  fevere  letter  againil  the  iiate  of  provifors,   214. 
Martyr,  Peter,  defires  leave  to  withdraw  from  England  at  the  acceffion  of 

queen  Mary,  iv.  377.     Is  generoufly  affiRed  bv  bifhop  Gardiner,  378. 

Indignities  ufed  to  his  wife's  body,  ib, 
Martjrs,     See  Herefy, 
Mary  of  Jnjou,  queen  to  Charles  VII.  of  France,  recovers  her  hufband  from 

his  dejection  on  the  nege  of  Orleans,  iii.   141. 
• princefs,  filler  to  Henry  VIII,  married   to  Lewis  XII.  of  France;^ 

who  dies  quickly  after,  iii.  44%     Marries  the  duke  cf  Suffolk,  44^. 

princefs,  daughter  of  Henry   VIII.  betrothed,  an   infant,  to  the 


dauphin  of  France,  iv.  14.  Is  after  betrothed  to  the  emperor  Charles^ 
26.  Is  contradted  by  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  71,  The  flates 
of  Caftile  oppofe  her  marriage  with  the  emperor,  76.  The  bifnop  of 
Tarbe,  ambaflador  from  France,  objedls  to  her  marriage  with  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  /i.  Is  excluded  from  the  fucceffion  by  parliament,  118, 
Is  taken  into  favour  on  her  compliance  with  the  acknowledgment  of  her 
father's  fupremacy,  162.  Is  illegitimated  by  parliament,  163.  Is  reftored 
to  her  right  of  fucceffion  by  parliament,  242.  Adheres  to  the  mafs  during 
the  fteps  to  reformation  in  her  brother's  reign,  and,  by  the  emperor  s 
means,  obtains  a  temporary  connivance,  325.  Her  chaplains  imprifbned, 
346,  Is  remonftrated  with  by  the  council,  ib.  Continues  obilinate  in 
ihe  catholic  faith,  ii.  A  difcuffion  of  her  title  to  the  fucceffion,  366. 
Her  narrow  efcape  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Northumberland,  on 
her  brother's  death,  368.  Hermeafurestofecure  polleffion  of  the  crown, 
ib.  The  lady  Jane  Gray  is  proclaimed  at  London,  ib.  The  nobility 
and  people  flock  to  her,  37c.  The  kdy  Jane  deferted,  and  her  title 
univerfally  acknowledged,  371,  372.  Caufes  the  lady  Jane  and,  her 
party  to  be  apprehended,  372.  Releafes  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  other 
prifoners,  from  the  Tower,  374.  AfTeds  popularity,  ib.  Her  bigotry, 
375.  Imprifons  the  protelbnt  hifhops,  376.  Caufe  of  her  profecuting 
Cranmer  for  treafon,  ib.  The  mafs  celebrated  before  the  parliament, 
379.    All  Edward's  itatutes  on  leljgion  repealed,  ib.     Ddibsrates  on 
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tlie  choice  of  three  hufbands  propofed  to  her,  580.     Caufe  of  her  fiif^ 
declared  animofity  to  her  fifter  Elizabeth,  ib.     Declares  her  intention  of 
reconcilement  to  Rome,  381.     Invites  over  cardinal  Pole  in  quality  of 
legate,  ib.     The  emperor  Charles  V.  propofes  his  fon  Philip  to  her  for  a 
hufband,  383.     DifTolves  the  parliament  for  oppofmg  the  Spanifh  match, 
385.     SubP.ance  of  the  marriage-articles,  386.     Remarks  of  the  people 
on  this  alliance,   387.     Infurredicns  on  occafion  of  it,  388.     Treats  het 
iifler  Elizabeth  harfhly,  390.     Orders  the  execution  of  lady  Jane  and  her 
hufband,  392.    Her  cruel  condudl  with  refped  to  Sir  Nicholas  Yhrocmor- 
ton,  394.     Difarms  the  people,  ib.     Her  fond  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of 
Philip,  397.     Is  married  to  him,  398.     Is  unable  to  get  her  hufband  de- 
clared prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  or  to  get  him  crowned,  401.     Ima-* 
gines  herfelf  pregnant,  402.     DifTolves  the  parliament,  403.     Refolves 
to  exert  the  laws  againfl  hercfy  with  rigour,  411,     See  Herejy.     An  ex- 
prefs  commiffion  iffued,  more  effeftually  to  extirpate  herefy,  416.     A 
proclamation  again li  heretical  books,  419.     Sends  a  folemn  embafTy  to 
pope  Paul   IV.  420.     Refolves  to  comply  with  the  pope's  demand  of 
full  rcllitution  of  all  church-property,  423.     Is  dejefled  at  her  hai'band's 
negle^l,  and  going   to  Flanders,  422,     Her  oppreiTive  extc^tions  frorl 
her  fubjefls,  423.     Is  oppofed  by  Pole  and  others  in  her  defign  of  en- 
gaging the  kingdom  in  Philip's  quarrel  with  France,  4^2.     Philip  returns 
to  prefs  her  to  that  meafure,  ib.     How  this  was  efFeiled,  ib.     Raifes 
money  arbitrarily  for  this  war,  43  v     Calais  taken  by  the  duke  of  Guife, 
455.     Obtains  grants  from   parliament,  441,     All  fales   or  grants  of 
crown-lands  by  her  for  feven  years  to*  come,  confirmed  by  parliament,  ib. 
Thanks  her  filler  for  referring  the  king  of  Sweden's  propofal  of  marriage 
to  her  confideration,  442,     Prepares  a  great  fleet  for  a  defcent  on  B  itan- 
ny,  which  fails,  443.     Her  health  declines,  and  the  caufe  of  her  illnefs, 
44^.     Dies.  ib.     An  eflimate  of  her  chatacler,  ib, 
Mary^  daughter  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  born,  iv,  230.     Becomes  queen 
by  the  death  of  her  father,  ib.     Is  contradled  by  prince  Edward  of  Eng- 
land, 233.     Is  fent  to  France,  and  betrothed  to  the  dauphin,  3f2.     Is 
married  to  the  dauphin,  440.     Aflumes  the  title  and  arms  of  England^  on 
the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.   19.     Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  fet- 
tlement  of  the  adminiflration  by  this  treaty,  during  her  abfence,   56.     Re- 
fufes  her  aflent  to  the  parliamentary  reformation  cf  religion,  39.     Rc- 
fafes  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  40.     Her  hufband  Francis  11. 
dies,  42.     Refufes  the  defire  of  the  Englifli  ambafTador,  of  ratifying  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh,  or  ro  renounce  her  pretenlions  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, 43.     Is  ill  treated  by  the  queen-mother  of  France,  and  refolves  to 
return  to  Scotland,    ib.      Her  refentment  on  being  refufed   a   pafF^ge 
through  England,  ib.     Arrives  in  Scotland,  45.     Shews  great  regret  on 
leaving  France,  ib.     Her  chara61er  and  acccmpliuitnents,  47,     Beilovvs 
her  confidence  on  the  leaders  cf  the  reformed  party,  ib.     Lofes  her  po- 
pularity by  her  adherence  to  the  catholic  religion,  48.     Is  expofed  to  in- 
fults  from  this  caufe,  ib.     Endeavours  to  gaiti  the  favour  of  John  Knox 
the  reformer,    who  corUrives  to  infult  her,  ^a.     Her  life  rendered  un- 
happy through  his  infolcat  conduct,  50.    livr  future  errors  deducible  in 

part 
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part  frrm  this  caufe,  52.  Is  peiltioned  by  the  church  on  account  of  a 
riot  at'a  bavvdy-houfe,  ih.  Outrages  committed  on  her  chapel,  53, 
IVJakes  an  ill-judged  claim  to  Eliz.'ibeth,  cf  being  declared  her  fucce/Ibr, 
56.  Elizabeth's  reply  to  lier,  ih.  An  apparent  reconciliation  takes 
place  between  them,  81.  Elizabeth  evades  an  interview  \vi:h  her,  ib. 
Divers  matches  concerted  for  her  by  her  uncles,  ^1.  The  earl  rf 
Leicefter  propofed  to  her  by  Elizabeth,  ih.  Is  p'qued  at  Ilizabeth's 
duplicity  in  this  offer,  84.  Sends  Sir  James  Melvil  to  London  to  ac- 
commodate their  differences,  ih.  The  lord  Darnley  propofed  to  her 
as  a  hufband,  85.  Is  advifed  by  Elizabeth  to  invite  him,  and  his  father 
the  earl  of  Lenox,  to  Scotland,  ~86.  Elizabeth  inconfiflently  againll  the 
match,  87.  Reflexion-  on  her  fituation  in  being  of  a  different  religion 
from  her  people,  ih.  Is  exhorted  by  the  genera!  aiTembly  to  renounce 
the  Romifh  religion,  88.  Is  married  to  lord  Darnley,  89.  A  confede- 
racy formed  againft  her  at  Stirling,  90,  Drives  the  Rebels  into  Argyle- 
fhire,  91.  Forces  them  to  retire  into  England,  ih.  Elizabeth's  deceit- 
ful condu£l  on  this  occafion,  ih.  Pardons  the  leaders  of  the  confpiracy, 
92,  Is  advifed  to  rigour  by  her  uncle  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  93, 
Summons  a  ptirliamenc  to  attaint  the  rebel  lords,  94.  A  charafter  of 
her  hufband  Darnley,  ih.  Incurs  his  relentnVent  on  her  ne^lecl  of  him, 
on  difcovery  of  his  \vi;aknefs  and  vices,  95.  Her  attachment  to  David 
Rizzio^  ih,  Rizzio  afTafiinated  in  her  prefence  by  Darnley's  order,  97, 
Is  detained  prifoner  in  her  palace,  98.  Is  reconciled  to  the  banifned 
lords,  M.  Her  art  in  procuring  her  liberty,  99.  Collecls  an  army,  and 
-drives  the  confpirators  into  England,  ih^  Grants  them  liberty  to  return 
home  at  tlie  interceffion  of  Boihwel,  ih,  Makfs  Darnley  difavow  all 
concern  in  Rizzio's  murder,  and  then  leaves  him  in  dif^Jain,  ih.  Is 
brought  to  bed  of  a  fon,  1:0.  Sends  Sir  James  Melvil  to  Elizabeth  with 
the  news,  ih,  Melvil's  account-  of  Elizabeth's  behaviour  on  this  intelli- 
gence, V^.  Her  intimacy  with  Bothwel,  105.  An  apparent  reconcilia- 
tion between  her  and  Darnley,  106.  Darnley  blo.vn  up  with  gunpowder 
jn  a  lone-houfe,  IC7.  Is  fufpedled  to  have  concerted  this  murder  with 
Bothwel,  ib.  Is  petitioned  by  the  earl  of  Lenox  for  juflice  againft  Both- 
wel, and  others  v^-hom  he  charged  with  the  murder,  108.  Calls  a  par- 
liament, and  edablifhes  the  proteflant  religion,  109.  Bothwel  recom- 
zr.ended  to  her  for  a  hufband  by  the  nobility,  iio.  Is  feized  by  Both- 
wel, to  afford  her  the  plea  of  violence,  11 1.  Grants  him  a  pardon  for 
all  crimes,  ih.  Acknowledges  herfelf  free,  and  orders  the  bans  to  be 
publifhed  for  her  marriage  with  Bothwel,  now  made  duke  of  Orkney, 
1 13.  Craig,  the  mi'nilVcr  who  is  ordered  to  publiih  the  bans,  firmly  re- 
monllrates  againft  it,  ih.  Is  married  to  Bothwel,  ir:;,  Js  exhorted 
againfl  it  both  by  her  French  relations  and  Elizabeth,  ih.  The  people 
murmur  at  thefe  grofs  proceedings,  ih,  A  confederacy  of  nobility 
formed  againft  her,  who  take  arms,  118.  Is  reduced  to  put  heifelf  into 
the  hands  cf  the  confederates,  119.  Is  conducled  to  Edinburgh  amidft 
the  reproaches  and  infults  of  the  people,  th.  Js  fent  to  the  caftle  of 
Lochlevin,  120.  An  embaify  fent  by  Elizabeth  in  her  favour,  izi* 
Four  different  fchemes  framed  for  the  treatment  of  her,  by  her  fubjefts, 
=123.  Pretenfions  to  the  regency,  iza*  Is  forced  to  refign  the  crown, 
VoL.YIIL  ii  ana 
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and  concur  in  a  fettlement  of  the  adminiflration  during  her  fonh  mino- 
rity, i6.  Efcapes  from  Lochlevin  caflle,  127.  An  aflbciation  formed, 
and  an  army  raiTed,  in  her  favour,  ii>.  Receives  offers  of  a/Tiftance  from 
Elizabeth,  iii.  Is  defeated  by  Murray  at  L.-jngfide,  128.  Retires  to 
England,  craving  protedion  from  Elizabeth,  Of.  Is  required  by  Eli- 
zabeth to  clear  herfelf  from  the  murder  of  her  hufhand,  131.  Sends 
lord  Herries  to  declare  her  rcadinefs  to  fubmic  her  caufe  to  Elizabeth, 
132.  Appoints  commifiioners  on  her  part,  134.  The  conferences 
opened  at  York,  ilf.  The  fecret  reafon  of  the  weak  allegations  made 
againft  her  by  Murray,  137.  Elizabeth  transfers  the  conferences  to 
Hampton-court,  and  adds  other  commifiioners,  139.  Murray  accufes 
her  more  explicitly,  and  her  commifiioners  refufe  to  anfwer,  14  j.  Her 
letters  and  fonnets  to  Bothwel,  produced,  142.  Is  diredly  charged  with 
the  murder  by  Hubert,  BothwePs  fervant,  at  his  execution,  i6.  The  re- 
fult  of  the  conference  laid  before  the  Engliili  privy-council,  144.  Eliza-, 
beth's  reply  to  her  commifi^ioners,  ii.  Is  removed  from  Bolton  to  Tut- 
bury,  under  the  cufl:ody  of  the  earl  of  Shrewfoury,  146.  Refufes  to 
make  any  concefiions,  r^.  A  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk  pro- 
pofed  to  her,  156.  Receives  a  letter  from  the  earl  of  Leicefier,  recom- 
mending this  match,  159.  Returns  a  favourable  anfwer,  i6.  Is  re- 
moved to  Coventry,  and  more  ftridlly  guarded,  162,  Writes  to  Murray, 
but  receives  no  anfwer,  166.  Her  party  ftrengthened  by  the  death  of 
Murray,  168.  Receives  terms  for  a  treaty  from  Elizabeth,  which  fhe 
agrees  to,  17c.  Elizabeth  evades  this  treaty,  and  convinces  her  of 
her  infincerity,  172.  Enters  into  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  confpiracy, 
197.  Elizabeth  remonfirates  with  her  on  her  condudl,  200.  Her  party 
in  Scotland  fupprefied  by  the  influence  of  Elizabeth,  203.  Her  confine- 
ment rendered  ftricter  by  the  apprehenfions  of  Elizabeth,  222.  Writes 
a  pathetic  letter  to  Elizabeth,  250.  Her  propofal  of  accommodation, 
21^3.  Counterfeit  letters  writ  in  her  name  by  the  Englifh  minifiry,  to 
difcover  her  partizans,  257.  Is  committed  to  the  cufiody  of  Sir  Amias 
Paulet,  and  Sir  Drue.Drury,  258,  Defires  leave  to  fuhfcribe  Leicefter's 
afibciation  for  the  queen's  proteflion,  iJr.  Enters  into  Babington's  con- 
fpiracy, 288.  Is  conveyed  to  Fotheringay-cafile,  291.  Her  papers 
feized,  t6.  Her  anfwer  to  the  information  of  her  approaching  trial, 
292.  Is  prevailed  on  to  fubmit  to  trial,  294.  Is  proved  to  have  con- 
fpired  againft;  her  fon  James,  295.  The  commifiioners  adjourn  to  the 
ftar-chamber,  London,  and  fentence  her  to  death,  299.  Her  laft  letter 
to  Elizabeth,  303.  Her  behaviour  on  being  ordered  to  prepaie  for 
execution,  311.  Is  executed,  319.  Her  charader,  i^»  Proofs  of  the 
authenticity  of  her  letters  to  Bothwel,  496.  The  countefs  of  Shrcwf- 
bury's  fcandalous  reports  of  queen  Elizabeth,  communicated  by  her  to 
the  queen,  506.  Her  refentment  againft  her  Ion  for  deferting  her  caufe, 
509.  Enquiry  into  the  evidences  of  her  engagement  in  Babington's 
confpiracy,  510. 

Mary,  lady,  daughter  of  James  duke  of  York,  is  married  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  viii.  34.  Concurs  in  the  fettlement  of  the  crown  of  England 
on  the  prince,  her  hulband,  3 1  8. 

Ma/S'booit  reviewed  find  altered  by  Henry  VIII,  iv.  225,    Private  mafies 

abdli/hed 
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at3oH(heJ  by  aEi  of  parliament,  307.     The  mafs  revived  by  queen  Mary, 

376.     Is  finally  abolithed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  v.   12. 
Mrijey,  governor  of  Gloucefter,  for  the  parliament,  his  charader,  vl,   52^. 

is  befieged  by  the  king,  j6.     His  vigorous  defence,  530.     Is  relieved  by 

the  earl  of  Eflex,   531. 
MaJIerSf  Richard,  vicar  of  Aldington  in  Kent,  concerts  the  impofture  of 

the  holy  Maid  of  Kent t  iv.   135,     ConfelTes  the  artifice,  and  is  punished, 

137-  .  ,       . 

Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland,  married  to  king 

Henry  I.  of  England,  i.  318. 

■  •■.  — ,  daughter  of  king  Henry  I.  betrothed  to  the  emperor  Henry  V,  of 
Germany,  i,  340.  Married  afterward  to  Geoffrey,  fon  of  Fulk  count  of 
Anjou,  lb.  Brought  to  bed  of  Henry,  34J..  Receives  the  oath  of  fealty 
from  the  Englifti  and  Nornian  nobility,  ib.  Lands  in  England  to  aflert 
her  preten/ions  againft  Stephen,  359.  Stephen  taken  prifoner,  361, 
Receives  homage  of  the  barons,  ib.  Gains  over  Henry,  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  362,  Cultivates  the  favour  of  the  clergy,  ib.  Her  character, 
364.  Befieged  in  Wincheller,  365.  flies,  and  exchanges  Stephen  for 
her  brother  Robert,  ib, 

JMatrimony,  ordered  to  be  folemnized  by  the  civil  magiftrate,  vii,  229. 

J^.latthe'vjSy  Toby,  cafe  of  his  expulfion  from  parliament,  Itated,  vi.  550. 

Maurice,  bifhop  of  London,  crowns  Henry  I.  i.   313; 

— — — ,  elector  of  Saxony,  the  grounds  of  his  quarrel  with  the  emperOr 
Charles  V.  iv.  382.  Raifes  an  army  of  protertants  againft  him,  ib» 
Reduces  Charles  to  grant  a  peace  favourable  to  the  proteftants,  383. 

prince,  fon  of  the  elector  Palatioe,  comes  to  England  with  his 
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brother  Rupert,  and  offers  his  afTiftance  to  Charles  I.  vi.  505.     Sqq  Ru- 
pert,    Is  fent  by  the  king  with  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry  into  the  well, 
518.     Is  ihipwrecked,  vii.  205. 

,  prince  of  Orange,     See  Orange, 

Maiitfavers  and  Gournay,  the  keepers  of  th^  depofed  king  Edwrard  XL 
"murder  him  cruelly  by  Mortimer's  orders,  ii.  359,     Their  fates,  ib, 

Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans,  his  pretenfions  to  the  government  of  the 
LowCountries,  how  founded,  iii.  334.  Marries  Anne,  duchefs  of  Britanny, 
346.  Who  is  afterward  forced  into  a  marriage  with  the  king  of  France, 
349,  Makes  peace  with  France,  and  obtains  reftitution  oi  his  daughter's 
dowry,  355.  His  condu<5t  as  emperor,  415.  Joins  pope  Julius  II,  in 
the  league  of  Cambray  againft  the  Venetians,  ib.  Calls  a  council  at 
Pifa,  in  conjundion  with  Lewis,  in  oppofition  to  the  pope,  418,  De- 
tached from  the  French  intereft  by  pope  Leo  X.  424.  Concludes  an  al- 
liance with  Henry  Vlil.  and  Ferdinand  againft  France,  426,  Serves 
under  Henry,  and  receives  pay  from  him  in  his  French  expedition,  43 3« 
Detaches  himfelf  from  Henry,  and  allies  with  Spain  and  France,  441, 
His  ineiFeftual  invafion  of  Milan,  and  treaty  with  France  and  Venice,  iv. 
II.     His  death,  and  the  compstition  for  the  imperial  dignity,   18. 

Mayenne,  duke  of,  becomes  head  of  che  catholic  league,  on  the  afTafllnation 
of  his  brother  the  duke  of  Guife,  v.  357. 

Mamarine,  cardinal,  fucceeds  Richlieu,  m  the  French  miniftry,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  Louis  XIV.  vii.  247*     Temporius  with  Cromwel,  249.     His 
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compliment  to  Cromwel,  280.     Concludes  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrennees 

with  Spain,  305.     Refufes  to  fee  Charles  JI.  of  England,  306* 

Meal  tub  plot f  viii.    124. 

MeaKx,  befieged  and  taken  by  Henry  V.  iii.   115. 

M<:dina  Sidonia,  duke  of,  is  appointed  to  the  con-mand  of  the  Spanifll  in* 
vincible  armada,  v.  339.  His  inftrudions,  340.  Difobeys  his  oiders, 
in  failing  to  attack  the  Englifh  fleet,  341,  Is  vvorfled,  and  fails  to  Ca- 
lais, 343.  AS  attacked  and  difconcerted  by  the  Rnolifh  admiral,  ib. 
Sails  noiwhward  on   his  return,    and    his   fleet  de;-ro)ed   by  a  florm, 

%ltmcis,  Catharine  de,  her  influence  in  the  court  of  France,  leflened  by  the 
enormous  authority  ufurped  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  and  his  brothers, 
v'C  40.  Is  appointed  regent  on  the  death  of  Francis  II.  during  the  mino- 
rity of  Charles  IX.  42.  Her  ill  ufage  oi' Mary  queen  of  Scots,  makes 
Mary  think  of  returning  to  Scotland,  43.  Remarks  on  her  plan  of  in- 
ternal adminillration,  68.  Is  forced  to  embrace  the  Guife  party  againll 
the  prince  of  Conde,  69.  Con  Tents  to  an  accommodation  with  the  pro- 
teftants,  78.  Comes  to  an  agreement  with  Elizabeth,  80.  Concerts, 
with  Philip  of  Spain  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  a  maflacre  of 
the  French  proteitants,  93.  See  Hagonots,  Maflacre  of  Paris, 
205. 

Mel'vil,  James,  aflaflinates  cardinal  Beaton,  iv.  298.     His  behaviour  ap- 
plauded in  Knox's  hiftory,  ib.  note. 

, -^  Sir  James,  is  fent  ambaflador,  from  Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  to 

queen  Elizabeth,  v.  84 *  His  infliruftidns  for  ne;i.ociation,  ib.  His 
account  of  his  converfation  with  Elizabeth  concerning  his  mircref-,  ib^ 
His  charaftercf  Elizabctn  on  his  return,  85,  Is  fest  again  to  Elizabeth 
to  notify  the  birth  of  prince  James,  icc.  His  account  of  Elizabeth's 
behaviour  on  this  occafion,  ib. 

.,  Robert,  is  fent  by  the  proteflant  aflbciation  in  Scotland,  called  the 


Ccno-reo-ation  of  the  Lord,  to  requeli  afiifrance  from  queen  Elizabeth,  v. 

•22.,     Fropofes  to  Mary  a  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,    156, 
Members  for  Counties ,  the  firil  flaps  towards  fending  them  to 'parliament,  ii. 

184       "iiCQ  Commons, 
MarchantSy  grant  impofltions  on  merchandize  to  Edward  I.  in  their  private 

capacity,  ii.  277,  note. 
Merchant-adnjenturersy  the  fociety  of,  when  firft  formed,  ii.  324. 
Mercia,  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  its  extent,  and  by  whom  founded,  i,  47* 

Its  hiftory  continued,  ib. 
MertoHj  a  fynod  called  there,  to  eftablifli  ecclefiaftical  privileges,  ii.  192. 

The  rcfoluticns  of,  annulled  by  the  pope,  ib. 
Meiz,  inefl'ei^ually  attacked  by  the  omperor  Charles  V.  iv^  382. 
MicheJfoHf  the  Scots  propheteis,  fome  account  of,  \u  3^7. 
Middlefex,  carl  of,  treafurer,  his  charader,  vi.   144.     Is  impeached  by  the 

means  of  Buckingham,  ib.     His  fine  remitted,   145. 
Middletony  earl,  is  fent  commiflioner,  on  the  reftoration,  to  call  a  parliament 

in  Scotland,  vii.  365.     His   arbitrary  conduft,  439.     His  commiffion 

eiveato  lord  Rothes,  442. 

^  Mtlattj 
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Milaut  duchy  of,  fubdued  by  the  French,  iii.  384.  Maximilian  Sforza, 
reinftated  in  ihat  duchy,  424.  Is  attacked  by  Francis  I,  of  France,  iv. 
9.  Surreiidered  to  Francis  by  Sforza,  for  a  penfion,  10.  The  French 
driven  out,  42.  Is  invaded  again  under  the  admiral  Bonnivet,  53,  The 
city  blockaded,  ib,  Bonnivet  obliged  to  retire  by  the  defertion  of  his 
Swifs-troop  =  ,  54.  Is  conquered  by  the  Imperialilh  under  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  69.  The  inveftiture  again  granted  to  Francis  Sforza,  93,  The 
emperor  renounces  all  claim  to»   248. 

MiUmay,  Sir  Walter,  afierts  the  royal  prerogative  in  high  terms  to  the 
hour.j  of  commons,  v.   228,   229. 

Military  fcr-vice,  the  origin  and  nature  of,  explained,  ii.  IC2,  Changed 
into  pecuniary  fupplies,   247. 

^Tditiay  the  firft  eftablifhrnent  of,  by  Alfred,  i.  85.  Regulated  by  king 
Henry  II.  450,  Feudal,  the  inconveniences  attending  their  fervice,  to 
the  kings  who  fummoned  their  attendance,  ii,  265.  How  their  perfonal 
fervice  became  changed  into  pecuniary  fupplies,  ib.  The  confequences 
of  this  alteration,  270.  Law  of  queen  Mary  for  the  regulation  of,  iv. 
448.  State  of,  during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  482.  State  of, 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  178.  A  bill  framed  by  the  commons  and 
palled,  taking  it  into  their  own  hands,  479.  King  Charles's  reply 
when  preiTed  to  pafs  it,  482.  Is  carried  into  execution,  without  his  con- 
currence, 485.  Eftablilh.rient  of  by  parliament  on  the  relloration,  vii. 
391.     State  of,  between  the  reftoration  and  revolution,   321. 

MilU  Walter,  is  burnt  for  herefy  at  St.  Andrews,  v,  24.  The  extraordinary 
zeal  of  the  people  in  his  favour,  ib, 

Milknariansy  or  iifth-monarchy  men,  are  for  abolifhing  all  government, 
after  the  death  of  Charles  I.  vii.   155. 

MiltoHj  John,  his  opinion  of  the  mor.kifii  hiftories  of  Britain,  i.  28.  His 
character  as  a  v;riter,  vii.  343.  His  Paradife  Loft,  how  refcued  from  ob- 
livion, 344.     Remarks  on  the  fate  of  the  author, /^.     His  death,   345. 

Mind,  human,  hiftory  of,  iii.   297. 

Mitchel,  a  Scots  fanatic,  fires  a  piftol  at  the  archbilhop  of  St.  Andrews, 
viii.  54.     His  extraordinary  treatment  and  execution,  55, 

Mife  of  LenAjeSy  the  treaty  fo  termed,  ii*   206. 

Mo7ia,     See  Anglefea* 

pLonarchies,  hereditary  and  eletflive,  a  comparative  view  of,  under  the  feudal 
fyftcni,   ii.    112. 

Monajleriesy  fubjeifted  entirely  to  the  king's  regulations,  by  the  parliament 
of  Henry  VIII.  iv.  117.  Reflections  on  their  tendency,  147.  Com- 
miffioners  appointed  to  vilit  them,  148,  Great  abufes  charged  upon 
them,  149.  Several  furrender  their  revenues,  ib.  All  nuns  and  f  iars, 
who  required  difmiflion,  fet  at  liberty,  ib.  The  leflcT,  fapp  efled  hy 
parliament,  150.  Difcontents  among  the  people,  excited  by  the  dip 
perled  monks,  169,  The  greater  monafteries  fupprelled,  177.  Re- 
ports of  their  fcandalous  abufes  publifhed  to  bring  the  memory  of  them 
into  contempt,  178.  Their  reliques  expofed,  particulaily  the  blood  of 
Chrirt,  180.  And  rood  of  Grace,  ib.  The  number  of  them  fupprelled, 
and  the  amount  of  their  revenues,  182.  The  hofpitalily  exercifed  by 
^hem,  184,     The  furrender  of,  confirmed  by  parliainent,   199.     The 
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abbots  of  Colcliefler,  Reading,  and  Glaf^enbury,  executed  for  tre.afon,  ihi, 
A  curious  pafTage  fiom  Coke's  Inftitutes,  relating  to  the  fupprelTion  of, 

456. 

Moneyy  the  value  of,  among  our  Saxon  ancellors,  i.  226,  Refledions  on, 
228*  The  intereft  it  bore,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  ii,  36,  note.  Re-- 
maiksonthe  highcft  intereft  it  bore,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  226. 
A  view  of  the  Itaie  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  iii.  121.  The  rate  of» 
in  the  time  o'  Henry  VII.  389,  nots.  The  intereft  of,  when  firft" 
fixed  by  law,  iv.  278.  The  intereft  of,  how  limited  in  England  and 
France,  at  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v,  483, 

Moneyage^  an  explanation  of  the  tax  levied  by  the  Anglo-Norman  kings 
under  ihat  name,  ii,   127.     When  aboliftied,  ih, 

Monk,  general,  commands  for  the  parliament  in  Dundalk  in  Ireland,  where 
his  garrifon  mutinies  againft  him,  and  delivers  the  place  up  to  Ormond, 
vii.  164.  Is  left  by  Cromwel  to  complete  the  redu£^ion  of  Scotland, 
195c  Reduces  Stirling-caftle,  and  fends  the  records  of  Scotland  to 
London,  207.  Takes  Dundee,  and  puts  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword, 
il>.  Reduces  the  kingdom  to  obedience  to  the  commonwealth,  i^. 
Commands  at  fea  under  Blake,  in  an  engagement  with  the  Dutch,  215, 
Defeats  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Tromp,  who  is  killed,  234.  His  family 
and  hiftory,  307.  His  behaviour  to  his  brother,  who  came  to  engage 
him  in  the  royal  caufe,  31 1,  Marches  into  England,  312.  Advances 
without  orders,  315.  His  mefTa^e  to  the  parliament,  from  St.  Albans, 
316.  Arrives  in  Weftminfier,  ;^.  His  reply  to  the  thanks  of  parlia- 
ment, ii.  Executes  the  orders  of  the  parliament  in  apprehending  the 
retraftory  citizens,  318.  Orders  the  parliament  to  difTolve,  and  call  a 
new  one;  and  unites  with  the  citizens,  319.  Communicates  his  inten- 
tions to  Sir  John  Granville,  322.  Advifcs  Charles  il.  to  leave  Spain  for 
Holland,  323.  Secures  the  commanders  in  Ireland  in  the  king's  intereft, 
325.  The  king  proclaimed,  32S.  Receives  the  king  at  Dover,  329. 
Is  created  duke  of  Albemarle,  3C0.     See  Alhe7nark. 

Monks,  Briiifh,  great  flaughter  of,  by  Adelfrid  king  of  Northumberland, 
i.  4r  Saxon,  charafterifed,  iic«  Their  addreiles  in  working  miracles, 
127.     See  Monajleries, 

Monkijh  hiftorians,  cliaracler  of,  i.  28. 

Monmouth,  James  duke  of,  his  birth  and  charaiSler,  viii,  95.  His  illegi- 
timacy declared  by  the  king  in  council,  ^6.  Defeats  the  Scots  cove- 
nanters at  Bothwel-bridge,  115.  Is  deprived  of  his  command,  and  fen t 
abroad,  by  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  York,  122.  Comes  over  with- 
out leave,  125.  Prefents  a  petition  againft  calling  the  parliament  at 
Oxford,  150.  Engages  in  a  con/piracy  againft  the  king,  '.83.  Ab- 
fconds  vpon  the  dilcovery  of  it,  188.  is  pardoned,  202.  Is  baniOicd, 
203.  Invades  England  on  the  accefhon  of  James  II.  227-  Is  attainted 
by  parliament,  ib,  Inftances  of  his  mii'conduft,  228.  Is  defeated  at 
Scdgmcrc.  rig.     Is  executed,  230. 

MonopolieSy  enormous  grants  of,  by  queen  FTzabeth,  v.  439.  The  perni- 
cious tendency  of  thcfe  grant?,  459,  Debates  in  the  Ihoufe  of  commons 
concerning,  528-  Chief  psrt  cl-  the  national  trade  engrolfed  by  exclu- 
iive  companies  and  patents  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  zi,  kii  acft 
'■■  ...  pafiecj 
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pafied  againft,  143.  Are  revived  by  Charles  I.  296.  The'patents  for, 
all  called  in  and  annulled  by  James  I.  vi.  23. 

Monothelites^  their  herefy  condemned  in  a  fynod  at  Hatfield,  i.  64. 

Mon/on,  Sir  William,  commands  under  admiral  Sir  Richard  Levifon,  in 
an  expedition  to  the  coaft  of  Spain,  v.  443. 

Montacute,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Warwic,  defeats  the  Lancaftrians  at 
Hexham,  iii.  224.  Gains  a  battle  with  the  infurgents  in  Yorkftiire, 
233.  Created  a  marquis,  235,  Leagues  with  his  brother  Warwic 
againft  king  Edward,  239.  Encourages  his  men  to  change  fides,  and 
drives  Edward  from  his  own  camp,  241. 

Montagu^  Edward,  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  arbitrary 
fpeech  of  Henry  Vlll.  to  him,  iv.  4:51. 

Montague^  Sir  Edward,  chief  juIHce  of  the  common-pleas,  is  ordered  by 
Edward  VI,  with  other  judges,  to  prepare  a  deed  for  the  fucceflion  of 
lady  Jane  Gray,  iv,  362.  Js  abufed  by  Dudley  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, for  refufmg,  363.  His  expedient  for  the  fecurity  of  himfelf  and 
the  other  parties,  364. 

■  ,  is  fent  with  a  fquadron  to  the  Baltic,  to  mediate  between  Sweden 

and  Denmark,  vii.  304,  Quits  his  Nation  to  aililt  Sir  George  Booth, 
and  the  royalifls  in  their  intended  rifing,  which  fails,  321.  Obtain?, 
with  Monk,  the  joint  command  of  the  fleef,  ih.  Carries  the  fleet  to 
Holland,  to  bring  Charles  II.  over,  329.  Is  created  earl  of  Sandwich, 
350.     See  Sandivich* 

ambaflador  at  Paris,  fecretly  negociates  with  France,  and  treache- 


roufly  receives  a  large  bribe  from  Barilion,  the  minifterof  that  court,  viii. 
43,  note.  Returns  without  leave,  and  produces  Danby's  letter  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  86. 

Montargis,  befieged  by  the  earl  of  Warwic,  iii.  137.  Raifed  by  the  count 
of  Dunois,  ib. 

MontcontouTy  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  the  admiral  Co- 
ligni,  V.  188. 

Monteagle,  lord,  receives  intimation  of  the  gunpowderrplot,  vi,  34.  Com- 
municates it  to  lord  Salifbury,  ih» 

Montecuculif  the  imperial  general,  joins  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  obliges 
Lewis  XIV.  to  abandon  bis  conqueft  in  the  Low  Countries,  vii.  510. 

JMontfordf  Simon  de,  appointed  a  general  of  the  crufade  publifhed  by  pope 
Innocent  IlL  againft  the  Albigenfes,  ii.    67.     For  his  fon,  fee  Z.f;V^^r. 

Mantmorencyy  conltable,  commands  the  French  army,  againft  the  Spanilh 
,  under  Phillibert  duke  of  Savoy,  iv.  434.  Js  defeated,  and  taken  prifoner 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  ib.  His  fentiments  of  the  marriage  of  the 
dauphin  with  the  queen  of  Scotland,  v.  32.  Joins  the  duke  of  Guife 
againft  the  prince  of  Conde,  68.  Takes  Rouen  from  the  proteftants, 
71.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  the  proteftants  at  the  bat.le  of  Dreux,  72, 
Js  releafed  by  treaty,  78.  Befieges  Havre  de  Grace,  79.  Takes  it  by 
capitulation,  80.     Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  St.  Dennis,   186. 

Montre'ville,  the  French  ambaflador,  prevails  with  Charles  I.  to  feek  pro- 
tection in  the  Scots  army,  vii.  72. 

^'Joatro/ey  earl  of,  his  firft  introdudlion  to  Charles  I.  vii.  43.     Is  imprifoned 

.  in  Scotland  for  his  attachment  to  the  king,  44.     Procures  duke  Hamil- 

.icti's  difgrace  with  the  king,  46,     Negociates  for  Irifti  troops,  to  make 
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a  diveiTion  in  Scotland,  47.     Defeats  lord  Elcho,  ih.     Defeats  lord  Bur- 
ley,  48.     Routs  Argyle's  forces,  and  is  joined  by  great  numbers  of  them, 
49.     Takes  and    plunders   Dundee,  50.     Defeats  Urrey  and  Baillie,  ib. 
Defeats  the  covenanters  at  Kilfyths  63.     Is  conquered  bv  David  Lefley, 
64.     Retires  abroad,  76.     Raiies  levies  to  affift  Chailes  II.  177.     Lands 
iii  Scotland,  is  defeated  and  taken    prifoner,    178.     His  cruel  treatment, 
179.     Is  executed,  iS'i. 
Morcar  and  Edwin  rebel  againil  the  injuftice  of  Tofli  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, i.  176.      Morcar   juftines   their  caufe,  and  is  made  duke,    tk» 
He:d  the  Englifh  againlt  the  Normans,  after  the  battle  of  Haftings,  232. 
Submit  to  William    the  Ccnqueror,    236.     Attend    him   to  Normandy, 
259.     Excite  aiebellion   in  the   North,  245.    Reduced,    246.     Their 
deaths,  261, 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  remarks  on  his  account  of  Jane  Shore,  iii,  274,  note. 
When  fpeaker  of  the  hoafe  of  commons,  joins  the  perfuafions  of  cardi- 
nal Wolfey  to   obtain  the  grants   to  Henry  VIK.  iv,  47.     The  great  feal 
taken  from  Wolfey,  and  committed  to    him,  92,     Refigns  the  great  feal 
on  the  profpeft  of  alterations  in  religion,   109.      Refufes  to   fubfcribe  the 
oath  regulating  the  fucccffion  of  th'j  cro'.vn,  enjoined  by    parliament,  119. 
Is  attainted  by  parliament,    121."    Kis  ciuei  peifecution  of  James  Bain- 
ham  for  herefy,   132.     Is  tried  and  executed  for  denying  the  king's   fu- 
premacy,  139. 
More,  Roger,  an  Irifn  gentleman,  forms  a  confpiracy  to  expel   the  Englifh 
from  Ireland,  vi.  433.     His  defign  of  feizing   the  caftle  of  Dublin   dif- 
covered,  436.     Is  ihocked  at  the  barbarities  of  O  Neale,  abandons  the 
caufe.  and  retires  to  FJandcrs  439. 
Morrice,  attorney  of  the  court  of  wards,  makes  a  motion  in   the  ^houfe  of 
commons,  againil  abufes  of  eccleiiallical  power,  v.  365.     Is  diverted  of 
his  employments,  and  impriibned,  366. 

■,  a  genilernan  of  Devonlhire,  is  the  only  friend  with  whom  general 
Mon  I:  con  fill  ted,  concerning  the  relloration  of  Charles  II.  vii.  322.  Is 
made  fecretary  of  ftate  by  the  king,  35^1. 
Mortimer,  Roger,  his  hillory,  ii.  3151.  His  fird  acquaintance  with  Ifabella 
queen  to  Henry  II.  ib.  His  intimacy  with  her,  zb.  Joins  Ifabella  ia 
a  confpiracy  againft  the  king,  2 b.  Invades  England  with  her,  3^4, 
Procures  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  the  chancellor  Ealdoc, 
356.  Takes  the  king  out  of  Leiceller's  cuftody,  and  delivers  him  to 
the  lord  Berkeley,  Moutravers,  and  Gournay,  358.  Orders  the  two 
latter  to  murder  him,  359.  Attends  Edward  III.  in  his  army  to  oppofe 
the  Scots,  and  checks  his  ardor  to  engage  them,  375.  Arrogates  to 
himfeif  all  authority  in  government,  ib.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  376.  His  rneafiires  to  difappoint  any  connbinations  againil: 
him,  ib.  Contrives  the  deftruction  of  the  earl  of  Kenr,  377.  Is  feized 
by  the  king,  379.     Tried  and  executed,  ib. 

* ,   Rooer,  earl  of  iVlarch,  declared   fuccefTor  by  Richard   II.   iii.  280 

Killed  in  Ireland,   38.     His  fons  kept  prifor.ers  in    Wiudfor-caftle,    by 
Henry  IV.    62. 
Mortimer''s  Crofs,  battle  of,  between  Jafper  Tudor  earl  of  Pembroke,  and 

Edward  duke  of  York,  iii.   210. 
Mortmain f  the  firil  ftatute  of,  when  puffed,    ii.  322,     The  probable  mo- 
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tlves  of  Edward  I,  in  this  law,  ilf.  Kovv  eluded  in  the  time  of  Ri- 
chard II.  iii.  56. 

Morton,  John,  his  character,  iii.  319.  Becomes  confidant  of  Henry  VII. 
i^.     Made  arch bifhop  of  Canterbury,    320.     Created  a  cardinal,   374. 

. ,  earl  of,  chancellor  of  Scotland,  becomes  jealous  of  David  Rizzio, 

V.  96.  Advifes  Darnley  to  get  him  cut  off,  97.  Takes  the  coronation 
oaih  in  the  name  of  the  young  king  James  VI.  125.  Is  appointed 
commiflioner  in  the  caufe  of  Mary,  134.  How  he  became  pofTefTed  of 
a  cafket  of  Mary's  letters,  142.  Is  appointed  by  the  Scots  parliament 
a  commiffiontr  to  m.mige  a  treaty  with  F.lizaberh  concerning  Mary, 
171,  lb  difmiiTed  by  Elizabeth  without  concluding  on  any  thing,  172. 
Is  chofen  regent  on  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  202.  Refigns  the 
regency  into  the  hands  of  the  young  king,  and  retires,  23 1,  Returns, 
and  refumes  an  influence  over  oovernment,  /^,  Is  tried  and  condemned 
for  being  an  accomplice  in  Darnley's  murder,  by  the  influence  of  the 
earl  of  Lenox,  232.  His  execution  hailened  in  oppofition  to  the  inter- 
poficion  of  Elizabeth,   233. 

Mcuntford,  count  de,  half-brother  to  John  III.  duke  of  Britanny,  acknow- 
ledges Charles  de  Blois,  as  fucceilbr  to  that  duchy,  ii.  416.  Endeavours 
to  acquire  pofTeffion  of  the  duchy,  ib.  Engages  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land to  patronife  his  pretenfions,  ih.  Goes  to  Paris  to  plead  his  caufe, 
417.  Is  taken  and  confined  in  the  tower  of  the  Louvre,  ib.  See  thg 
next  article. 

— ,  Jane,  countefs  of,  her  vigorous  efforts  to  fupport  her  hufband's  in- 

tereli  in  Britanny,  ii.  417.  Is  bef:eged  by  Charles  de  Blois  at  Henne- 
bonne,  418.  Her  vigorous  defence,  419,  Is  relieved  by  an  Englifli 
fleet,  420,  Goes  to  England  to  folicit  farther  fuccours,  ib.  Edward 
goes  over  to  Britanny  in  perfon,  421.  A  truce  concluded  for  three 
years,  ib.  ■  Takes  Charles  de.  Blois  prifoner,  438.  Her  fon  obtains 
pofieflion  of  Britanny,  and  is  acknowledged  by  France,  473. 

Moutjtjoy,  lord,  proteils  againfl:  the  bill  eliablifhing  a  council  to  judge  of- 
fences agdinii;  the  king's  proclamations,  the  only  protell  againft  any  pub- 
lic bill  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  iv.  238. 

,  lord,  is  fent  lord  deputy  to  Ireland,  on  the  precipitate  return  of 
the  earl  of  Effex,  v.  413.  Drives  Tyrone  and  his  party  into  the  woods 
and  morailes,  ib.  His  fuccefl^es  againll  the  rebels,  A3 5.  Reduces  the 
Spaniards,  and  defeats  Tyrone,  438.  Tyrone  furrenders  himfelf  up  to 
him,  415. 

^loivbray,  John  de,  ejefted  from  his  inheritance  cf  the  barony  of  Gower, 
by  Edward  If.  at  the  inftance  of  Hugh  le  Defpenfer,  ii.  345. 

,  Robert,  earl   of  Northumberland,    excites   a  ccnfpiracy   againfl 

William  Rufus,  i,  292.     Dies  in  confinement,  ib, 

Munjler,  bifliop  of,  invades  the  Dutch  territories  at  the  inftigation  of 
Charles  If.  but  makes  peace  with  the  States,  vii,  407. 

Murden,  his  account  of  the  military  force  of  England,  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanifh  armada,  v.  481. 

Murder,  a  lifl  of  the  legal  compofitions  for,  among  our  Saxon  anceftors, 
i.  219. 

Murray  f 
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Murray,  earl  oF^  appointed  by  Robert  Bruce  joint  commander  of  the  Scats 
army  with  lord  Douglas,  invading  England  on  the  death  of  Edward  U^ 
ii.  372.  His  reply  to  the  defiance  of  Edward  III.  374.  Retires  home, 
ilf.     Is  appointed  guardian  to  David  Bruce,  381.     Dies,  383. 

—  •,  lord  James,  created  earl  of,  and  enjoys  the  chief  authority  under 
Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  v.  47.  Becomes  difcontented  at  the  marriage 
of  Mary  with  lord  Darnley,  90.  Joins  a  confederacy  of  malcontents  at 
Stirling,  ilf»  Is  ill-ufed  by  Elizabeth  on  the  occafion,  91.  Obtains  a 
reftoraiion  to  favour,  92.  h  invited  back  to  Scotland  by  Darnley,  98. 
Js  reconciled  to  Mary,  iS,  Obtains  leave  to  retire  into  France,  119, 
Is  appointed  regent,  on  the  Bril  rcfignalion  of  Mary,  124.  Arrives, 
snd  treats  Mary  harfhly,  125.  Summons  a  parliament,  which  condemns 
Mary  to  imprifonment,  iS.  Demolifhes  the  fortrefs  of  Dunbar,  ih, 
Kaifes  forces  on  Mary's  efcape  from  Lochieven-caftle,  128,  Defeats  her 
at  Langfide,  il>.  Is  required  by  Elizabeth  to  juftify  his  conduil  toward 
Mary,  i?2.  Promifes  to  come  with  other  commiiiloners  to  fubmit  his 
caufe  to  Elizabeth,  Of,  Is  appointed  a  commiliioner  by  the  kingdom  for 
this  purpofe,  134.  The  fecret  reafons  of  the  weaknefs  of  his  allegations 
sgainft  Mary,  137.  Lays  his  full  evidences  privately  before  the  Englifh 
commiflioners,  and  requeHs  Elizabeth's  proteftion,  138,  Propofes  qu>;;ries 
to  Elizabeth,  i6.  The  conferences  transferred  to  Hampton-court,  139, 
Accufes  Mary  more  explicitly,  140.  Her  commiffioners  refufe  to  reply, 
141.  Produces  Mary's  letters  to  Boihwel,  with  the  confeflion  of  Hu- 
bert, 142.  Is  difmifred  by  Elizabeth,  with  a  prefent  for  his  charges, 
145,  Propofes  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  a  marriage  with  Mary,  156. 
His  political  motives  in  this  propofal,  157.  Difcovers  Norfolk's  defign 
to  Mary,  160.  Is  aiTaffinated,  167.  His  charadler,  ih.  Vindicated 
from  the  accufatjons  of  queen  Mary  and  her  advocates,  502. 

Mujccvy,  a  profitable  trade  eftablifhed  with,  iv.  447.     An  embafly  arrives 
from,  to  queen  Mary,  i^.     An  exclufive  trade  with,  granted  to  the  Eng-.. 
iiih,  V.  477.    This  privilege  withdrawn,  478. 


N 

TJAJARj^,  battle  of,  between  Edward  the  Black  Prince  ^nd  Henry 
de  Tranftamare,  ii.  477. 

Names^  Chrillian,  flrange  modification  of,   at  the  time  of  the  common- 
wealth, vii.  230. 

Kantx,,  the  edidof,  revoked  by  Lewis  XIV.   viii.  242, 

Naples^  conquered  by  the  joint  force  of  France  and  Spain,  iii.  414,     Seized 
by  the  latter,  ib. 

Na/eby,  battle  of,  between  Charles  I.  and  the  generals  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
wel,  vii.  57. 

Nfivarret  fituation    of  that   kingdom,   iii,  420.     Crafty  invafion  of,  by 
Ferdinand  of  Spam,  421. 

■  ■>  .^nthony  king  of,  is  excluded  from  all  office  and  favour  at  the 
court  of  Fiance,  by  the  influence  of  the  Guife  fapiily,  v,  40.     Declares 
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in  favour  of  the  proteftants,  41,  Is  made  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom,  on  the  accelTion  of  Charles  IX.  42.  Joins  the  duke  of  Guife 
againft  the  proteftants,  68.  Is  mortally  wounded  at  the  fiege  of  Rouen, 
71.     For  his  fon,  fee  Henry  prince  of, 

-,  Henry  prince  of,  is  placed  by  CoHgni  at  the  head  of  the  protefl- 


ants  after  the  defeat  of  Jarnac,  v,  186.     Is  married  to  Margaret,  filler 
to  Charles,  205.     His  mother  poifoned  by  order  of  the  court,  ib.     Is 
obliged  by  Charles  to  renounce  the  proteftant  religion  at  the  price  of  his 
life,  during  the  maffacre  of  Paris,  206.    Flies  from  the  court,  and  places 
himfelf  again  at  the  head  of  the  Hugonots,   211.     Defeats  the  king  at 
Coutras,  35  q.     Obtains  ihe  crown  of  France  on  the  death  of  H^nry  III. 
3;; 7.     ^tt  Henry  \N , 
^a^vigation  a3,  one  of  this   nature  rejected  by  Henry  VI.  iii.   215.     Is 
palfed  by   the  ccmmonvvcalih  parliament,   vii.  211.     Is  fufpended  by 
Charles  11.  477. 
Navy,  Englifh,  (late  of,  in  the  time  of  queen  Mary,    iv.    446.     The  im- 
provement of,  by  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  480.     Harrifon's  account  of  her 
navy,  533,     A  view  of  the  (late  of,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  180. 
The  number  of  feamen  then  employed  in  the  merchants  fervice,    181, 
Account  of  the  Itate  of,  from   the  relloration  to  the  revolution,  viii. 
327- 
Naylor,  Jnmes,  a  qUaker,  his  extravagances,  vii.   336,     Is  reflored  to  his 

lenfes  by  punifhmtnt,  337. 
Nazan  Leod,  the  Britiih  chief,  defeated  by  Cerdic  the  Saxon,  i.  24. 
Neiie,  biftiop  of   Lincoln,    occafions  diiputes  between  the  two  houfes  of 
parliament,    by    refledtmg    on  the    commons,    vi.    73,       Anecdote  of 
him,  75, 
Nero,  emperor,  fends  Suetonius  Paulinus  over  to   Britain,    i.  7.     RecaU 

him,  9. 
Netherlands,  the  foreign  commerce  of  England  at  the  time  of  Henry  VIIT. 
confiiied  to  thofe  countries,  iv.  273.  The  arbitrary  and  fevere  beha- 
viour of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  toward  the  proteftants  there,  v.  igi^ 
The  duchefs  of  Parma  lefc  governefs  of,  by  Philip,  192.  The  Flemiih 
exiles  become  mailers  of  the  Brill,  214.  Revolt  of  Holland  and  Zea- 
land, 215.  See  Orange.  Duke  of  Alva  recalled,  216.  The  treaty 
called  the  Pacifica;ion  of  Ghent,  219.  A  treaty  concluded  with  Eiiza^ 
beth,  220.  The  duke  of  Anjou  comes  over  to  their  alTiftance,  242, 
Anjou  expelled  for  an  attempt  on  their  liberties,  247.  See  United  Pro* 
*vinces.  Spanifh,  rapid  conquefls  of  Louis  XIV.  in,  vii.  431.  Settle- 
ment of,  by  the  triple  league,  and  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  435. 
Dutch,  over-run  by  Louis  XIV.  487, 
Nevil,  Sir  John,  executed,  for  an  infurrcftion  in  Yorkfhire,  iv.  213, 
Nenjille,  Hugh  de,  a  fine  paid  to  the  king  by  his  wife,  for  leave  10  pafs  a 
night  with  him  while  in  prifon,  ii,   133. 

— — ,  the  powtr,  connexions,  and    branches   of   that   family,  iii,   181, 

Honours  bellowed  on,   by  Edward  IV.  23,. 
Ne'villeh  Crofs,  battle  of,  between  queen    i^hiiippa  and   David   king  of 
bcoiland,  ii.  439,  < 

Neujfria, 


I    N    D    E    X. 

Neujiria^  a  province  in  France,  granted  to  RoUo  the  Dane,  i.  138.  See 
Normandy. 

Nennarky  is  befieged  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  but  relieved  by  prince 
Rupert,  vii.  9,     Surrenders  to  the  Scots  army  by  the  king's  order,  74. 

Ne<vijburny  lord  Conway  routed  there.,  by  the  Scots  covenanters,  vi.  31^7. 

Neivbury,  battle  of,  between  Charles  I.  and  the  earl  of  ElTex,  vi.  532. 
Second  battle  of,  vii.  17. 

Ne^wcajiley  the  firft  charter  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of,  to  dig  coal,  if. 
230.     is  taken  by  ilorm,  by  ihe  ear!  of  Leven,  the  Scots  general,  vii.  14. 

■■■  '   '  ,  earl  of,  commands  for  the  king  in  the  north  of  England,  and 

takes  pofleffion  of  York,  vi.  513.  Js  created  marqui?,  534.  Is  re- 
pulfed  in  an  attack  upon  Hull,  535.  Is  befieged  in  York,  by  the  parlia- 
mentary army,  vii.  11.  Leaves  the.l^ingdom  in  difguft,  after  the  battle 
of  Marllon  moor,   14. 

Neiv-Englandy  the  colony  of,  how  peopled,  vji.  341, 

Ni^-Forejly  how  and  when  made,  i,  278.  Remarkable  accidents  hap- 
pening to  the  family  of  William  the  Conqueror  in,  308, 

Neivfou'fidland,  firft  difcovery  of,  iii,  405. 

Ne^w  Torky  is  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  Sir  Robert  Hclme'^,  vii.  399.  Is 
ceded  to  the  Englifli  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  422. 

Nenvto/ty  the  mathematician  and  philofopher,  his  charafler,  viii.  334.  His 
death,  ib, 

Nicholas,  Sir  Edward,  is  made  fecretary  of  ftate  by  Charles  II.  on  his  re- 
Hc-ation,  vii.  351.  Is  difplaced  by  the  influence  of  the  duchefs  of 
Cleveland,  392, 

Nimeguerty  congrefs  there,  under  the  mediation  of  Charles  II.  viii.  21. 
Peace  concluded  there,  46,     The  treaty  ratified,  ib. 

Nobility^  Saxon  and  Norman,  wherein  they  differed,  i,  211,  The  titles 
of,  ibid  to  fupply  James  [.  with  money,  vi.  71, 

Non  addrej/esy  the  vote  of,  pafled  by  the  long  parliament,  vii.  113.  la 
repealed,    121. 

Non-confonnijlsy  their  minifters  ejedled  out  of  their  livings,  vii.  384.  Five 
mile  ad,  408.  A61  againll  conventicles,  456.  Declaration  of  indul- 
gence, 476.  The  declaration  recalled,  504.  A  bill  for  their  relief 
pafTed,  506.     Ste  Puritans. 

Nor/olky  an  infurre(5\!on  there,  againf^  inclofures,  headed  by  Ket,  a  tanner, 
iv.  33;.     The  infurgents  defeated  by  Dudley  earl  of  Warwic,  ib 

Norfolk,  duke  of,  challenges  his  accufer  the  duke  of  Hereford,  iii.  3^;.  The 
duel  prevented  by  Richard  II.  36.     Banifhed  for  life,  ib» 

>  ,  Bigod,  R.oger,    earl  cf,  is  appointed  agent  for  Henry  111.   to  the 

council  of  Lyons,  ii.  170.  Objecls  to  king  John's  right  of  rubjeding 
England  to  the  fupremacy  of  Rome,  ib.  His  addrefs  to  Henry  111.  on 
the  parliament  afiembling  in  armour,  183.  .'s  gained  over  to  the  royal, 
party  by  prince  Edward,  200.  Refufes  to  ferve  in  the  expedition  to 
Gafcony,  and  quarrels  with  the  king,  2S9.  Refufes  to  attend  the  king 
to  Flanders,  ib.  A  new  marefcha!  appointed  in  his  place  for  that  fervice, 
290.  He  and  the  earl  of  Hereford  prelenc  a  remonilrance  to  him  on  his 
departure,  ib.  Demands  of  parliament  a  confirmation  of  the  charters, 
and  indemnity  for  himfclf,  which  are  granted,  291,  Obtains  a  full  con- 
firmation of  them  from  the  king  on  his  return j  292. 

9  Norfolk, 
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Norfolk,  earl  of,  brother  to  Edward  II.  engages  with  queen  Ifabella,  in  a 
conipiiacy  againfl:  him,  ii.  353. 

,  duke  of,  refigns  his  office  of  treafurer,  and  retires  from  court, 

•,  duke  of,  oppofes  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation,  iv.  129,    From 


what  motives  he  became  an  enemy  to  his  niece  queen  Anne  Boleyn,   i  ^8. 
Presides  as  high  rteward  on  her  trial,    159.     Is  commiflioned  to  fupprefs 
Alke's   infurreflion,  termed  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,   172,     His  pru- 
dent meafures  to  diUrcls  the  infurgents,   173.     Prevails  on   them  to  dif- 
perfe,    174.     Routs  another  infarreftion,  and  puts  their  officers  to  death, 
175.     Propofes  the  framing  of  the  bill  of  fix  articles  to  the  houfe  of 
lords,   194.     The  repartee  of  one  of  his  chaplains  to  him,  concerning 
the  celibacy   of  priells,   195,   note.     Procures  a  commiffion  to  commit 
Cromwel   to  the  Tower,   207.     Infiuences  the  king  to  a  cruel  perfecu- 
tion  of  heretics,  on   his  niece  Catherine  Howard  becoming  queen,   212, 
Is  appointed  to  command  in   the  war  againft  Scotland,  228.     Attends 
Henry  in  his  invafion  of  France,   246,     Js   checked    by   the  king  in  a 
fcheme  of  ruining  Cranmer,   255.     A  review  of  his  fervices  and  honours, 
261.     Is,  vvitli  his  fon  the  earl  of  Surrey,  committed  to  the  Tower,  262. 
Surrey   executed,   263.     Is  attainted  by   the   parliament,  ib.     Ordered 
for  execution,  but   faved  by  the  king's  death,   264.     Is  releafcd  from 
confinement  by  queen   Mary,  374.     His  attainder  reverfed  by  parlia- 
ment, 380.     Aivifes  Mary  to  the  Spanifh  alliance,   383,     Is   fent  to 
fupprefs  Wiat*s  infurreftion  in  Kent,  but  is  forced  to  retire  by  a  defer- 
tion  of  his  troops,   389. 

-,  the  young  duke  of,   is  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  northern  coun- 


ties  by  queen  Elizabeth,  v.   35,     Is  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners 
in  tr.e   caufe  between   Mary   queen  of  Scots  and  Murray  the  regent, 
134.     Entertains  hopes  of  marrying  Mary,   138.     Tranfmits  Murray's 
queries  to  Eiizybeth,  z<^.     His  charafler,   155.     A  marriage  with  Mary, 
propoied  to  him  by  Murray,   156,    Obtains  the  countenance  of  feveral  of 
the  nobility   to  this  fcheme,   158.     Secures  the  concurrence  of  France 
and  Spain,   1  59.     Receives  intimations  from  the  queen  of  her  know- 
ledge of   his  negociations,    160.     Endeavours  to  difcredit  the'  reports 
railed   againft  him  to  the  queen,  161.     Is  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and   his    friends  taken   into   cullody,    162.     Is  releafed  on  promifc  of 
thinking  no  farther  of  Kiary,    165.      Renews  his  correfpondence   with 
Mary,   196.     Enters  into  a  confpiracy  with  the  duke  of  Alva,  againft 
Elizabeth,    197.     His  fcheme  difcovered  by  lord  Burleigh,    198.      \% 
tried,   199.     Executed,  200. 
NGrham,  caltle  of,  conference  there,  between  Edward  I.  and  the  Scots 

parliament,  to  determine  the  rightof  the  crown  of  Scotland,  ii.  253, 
Normansy  origin  of  the  name,  i.  67.     Their  firft  invafions  of  France,  ib* 

And  England,  kt  If  111:  am.     The'r  character,    181,   316. 
Norman   barotis  confpire   againft    William  the  Conqueror,  i.    263.     Sup- 

prefled,   265.     Inftance  of  their  voting  in  Englilh  councils,   399. 
Norjnandy^  fettled  by  RoUo  the  Dane,  i.   138.     Hiftory  of  his  fuccefTors, 
139.     Charader  of  the  Normans,   182.  314.     William  duke  of,  ob- 
tains the  crown  of  England,  234.     See  William  the  Conqueror;  and 
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Robert,  invaded  by  Philip  of  France,  on  the  news  of  Richard  l.  bf- 
ing  imprifoned  in  Germany,  on  his  reiurn  from  the  crufade,  ii.  24.  Phi- 
lip repulfed  at  Roiien  by  tlie  earl  of  Leicefter,  25.  John  invefted  with 
the  dutchy  of,  on  his  brother  Richard's  death,  41.  Laid  under  an  in- 
terdidl  on  account  of  the  bidiop  of  Beauvais's  captivity,  who  is  furrendered, 
42.  Two  Braban9ons  left  governors  of  it,  by  John,  on  his  leaving  ir, 
^3.  Recovered  by  Philip,  54.  The  barons  of,  how  differently  cir- 
cumftanced  from  thofe  of  other  countries,  daring  their  connexion  with 
England^  77.  The  ftates  of,  how  compofed,  i  ig.  Formally  ceded  to 
Lewis  IX.  by  Henry  III.  of  England,  190.  Is  fuddenly  invaded  by  Ed- 
Ward  III,  426,  Caen  feized  and  plundered,  428,  Calais  taken,  442. 
Is  invaded  by  four  French  armies,  iii.  176.  Finally  reduced  to  the  go- 
vernment of  France,  178. 

Norris,  Sir  John,  joins  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  his  expedition  to  Portugal,  v. 
348.  Commands  the  Englifh  forces  fent  to  reduce  Britanny  for  Hen.  IV. 
374.  Is  fent  to  reduce  infurredtions  in  Ireland,  iL,  Is  deceived  by  the 
treacherous  negociations  of  Tyrone,  and  dies  of  vexation,  402. 

North.^eji  palTage,  three  attempts  for  the  difcovery  of,  made  by  Sir  Mar- 
tin Frobifher,  v.  477.  Davis's  ftraits  difcovered,  ib»  Attempts  for 
the  difcovery  of,  made  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.   183. 

Northampton,  a  council  called  there,  by  king  Henry  II.  in  which  Thomas 
a  Becket  is  condemned,  i.  397.  Battle  of,  between  Henry  VI.  and  th^ 
earl  of  Warwic,  iii.  205. 

l^orthumberland,  hiftory  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  i,  40. 

-  ,  earl  of,  defeats  earl  Douglas  at  Homeldon,  iii.  68.  Re- 
bels againft  Henry  IV.  and  leagues  with  the  Welch  and  Scots,  69.  His 
fon  defeated  and  killed  by  the  king,  71.  His  fubmilTion  accepted,  72. 
Retires  to  Scotland,  and  is  killed  in  an  irruption  into  England,  74, 

',  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwic,  made  duke  of,  iv.  350.     Deter- 


mines to  ruin  Somerfet,  351.  Caufes  Somerfet,  his  duichefs,  and 
friends,  to  be  arrefted,  tb.  Trial  and  execution  of  Somerfet,  352* 
Endeavours  to  get  Tonftal  bilhop  of  Durham  attainted,  but  is  difappoint- 
ed  by  the  commons,  357.  His  meafures  in  the  calling  a  new  parliament, 
358,  His  reprefentations  to  induce  the  king  to  alter  the  fucceffion,  360. 
Places  his  own  emi/faries  about  the  king,  362.  Abufes  the  chief  jullicc^ 
Sir  Edward  Montague,  for  refufmg  to  draw  the  deed  of  fcttlement  fur 
lady  Jane  Gray,  363.  Procures  the  patent  to  be  pafTed,  364,  Endea- 
vours to  get  the  two  princefTes  Mary  and  Elizabeth  into  his  power,  367, 
Proclaims  the  lady  Jane  Gray,  369.  Is  difconcerted  at  the  bad  afpeft 
of  affairs,  370.  Takes  the  command  of  the  army,  371.  Is  deferted  by 
his  army,  and  proclaims  queen  Mary,  372.  Is  apprehended,  ih.  Is 
tried,  and  executed,  373. 

Earl  of,  offers  to  releafe  Mary  queen  of  Scots  from  her  con- 


finement in  England,  v.  16 1.  Enters  into  a  ncgociation  with  the  duke 
d'Alva,  and  raifes  an  infurredion  with  the  earl  of  Weftmorland  in  the 
North,  163.  Is  taken  by  Murray,  and  confined  in  the  caiile  of  Loch- 
Icven,   164.     Is  delivered  up  and  executed,  200. 

•,  earl  of,  is  fent  by  Charles  I.  to  command  his  army  againft  the 


Scots,  vi.  357.    Reiires  from  NevycaHle  on  the  rout  of  lord  Conway  at 
*  New  burn. 
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Newburn,  ii.    The  command  by  his  illnefs  devolves  on  StrafFofd,  358. 

joins  the  parliament  againft  the  king,  496.     Retires  to  his  feat,  ^30. 
^orthiimberlandy  extradl  of  fome  curious  particulars  from  a  houfehold  book 

of  an  old  earl  of  that  family,  iii.  460. 
Norivayy  maid  of.     See  Margaret, 
Nornvicby  bifhop  of,  leads  out  a  crufade  againft  the  Clementines,  iii.  58. 

■  — ,  John  lord,  is  befiegcd  by  the  duke  of  Normandy  in  Angouleme, 
ii.  424.     His  ftratagem  to  fave  thegarrifon,  425. 

Nottingham^  countefs  of,  difcovers  on  her  death-bed,  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
her  treachery  to  the  earl  of  EiTex,  v.  446. 

■  ,  earl  of,  and  lord  high  admiral,  is  fent  to  Spain,  to  ratify  the 
peace  with,  vi.  28,  Sentiments  of  the  Spaniards  at  fight  of  his 
train,  ih. 

No'va  Belgia,  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  vii.  399.     See 

Ne^vu  York, 
Noivel,  chaplain  to  queen  Eh'zabeth,  openly  reproved  by  her,  for  fpeak- 

ing  irreverently  of  the  iign  of  the  crofs,  v.   153,  ttcti, 
Noyeftj  treaty  of,  between  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  Charles  king  of  Spain, 

afterward  emperor,  iv.   1 2, 


QATESy  Titus,  his  account  of  a  popifh  plot,  viii.  65.      His  birth  and 

charadler,  69.     Is  examined  before  the  council,  ih,     Inconfiftencies  of 

his  narrative  pointed  out,  73.     Obtains  a  penfion,  77»      His  evidence 

againft  lord  Strafford,  14.0,    Is  heavily  fined  for  calling  the  duke  of  York 

a  popifti  traitor,  200,     Is  convided  and  fentenced  for  perjury,   225. 

Oath,  ex  ofiicio,  arbitrary  adminiftration  of,  by  the  court  of  ccclefiaftical 
commiilion,  v.  263. 

Odo,  bifhop  of  Baieux,  uterine  brother  to  William  the  Conqueror,  \f^t 
joint  adminiftrator  of  the  kingdom,  with  William  Fitzofborn,  daring  his 
brother's  abfence  in  Normandy,  i.  239.  Afpires  to  the  popedom,  278. 
Seized  by  William,  and  confined  during  his  reign,  279.  Engages  in  a 
conspiracy  againft  William  Rufus,  287. 

Ofa,  king  of  Mercia,  his  defcent,  i.  48.  Succeeds  Ethelbald,  ib.  His 
wars,  ih.  His  treacherous  murder  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  the  Eaft 
Angles,  ih.  His  pious  deeds  of  expiation,  49.  Impofes  the  tax  of 
Peter's  pence,  ib»  Endows  a  rich  monaftery  at  St.  Albans,  ii.  Enters 
into  an  alliance  with  Charlemagne,  50.  Makes  a  rampart  againfl  the 
Welch,  ih.   note, 

Okeyy  colonel,  one  of  the  king's  judges,  is  feized  in  Holland,  brought  home, 
and  executed,  vii.   380.     His  charadler,  ib, 

Olave  thi  Dans,  his  character,  i.  1 34.  Confirmed  by  Englifh  bifhops,  and 
canonized  by  the  church  of  Rome,  ih. 

Old  man  of  the  mountains,     ^te  JJ/hffins, 

Oldcajlle^  Sir  John,     See  Cohham, 

O'Neale,  Hugh.     See  Tyrone. 

Qnealy  Owen,  enters  into  a  confpiracy  with  RinHCcIni,  the  pope*s  legate, 
againft  the  lord  lieatcnant  Ormond,  rii.  162.     Enters  into  a  correfpon- 

dence. 
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dence  with  the  parliamentary  generals,  164,  Is  reduced  by  Cromweig 
170. 

O^Neale,  Sir  Phelim,  engages  in  Roger  More's  confpiracy  to  expel  the  Eng 
lifli  from  Ireland,  vi.  433.     His  cruel  maflacre  of  the  Englifh  in  Ulller. 
437.      Forges  a  commiflion  from  the  king  for  his  infurreftion,  443.     Ip 
taken  and  executed  by  Ireton,  vii.   206. 

Oneahy  Shan,  his  hiflory  and  charadler,  v.   398, 

Opdam,  the  Dutch  admiral,  is  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  duke  of 
York,  vii.  403. 

Orange,  prince  of,  taken  prifoner  by  the  French  on  the  defeat  of  the  duke 
of  Britanny,  iii,  342.  Gained  over  and  releafcd,  to  perfuade  the  young 
dutchefs  to  a  marriage  with  the  French  king,   34B. 

^  ,  William  prince  of,  is  condemned   as  a  rebel,  and  his  pofTeffions 

confifcated  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  v.  215.  Unites  the  towns  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  into  a  league  againft  the  Spp.nifh  governmeni,  216.  Sends 
an  embaffy  to  implore  the  affiftance  of  Elizabeth,  217.  Concludes  the 
treaty  called  the  Paciiication  of  Ghent,  219.  Concludes  a  treaty  with 
queen  Elizabeth,  220.     Is  aflafTmated  by  Gerard,  267. 

*— ,  Maurice  prince  of,  fucceeds  the  earl -of  Leircfter  in  the  government 

of  the  Untied  Provinces,  v.  329.  Battle  of  ToBvnholt,  376.  Renews 
the  war  with  Spain  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  vi.   147. 

— ,  William  prince  of,  is  married  to  the  princefs  Mary  of  England,  vi^ 


424. 

-,  William  prince  of,  is  educated  by  John  De  Wit,  vii.  492.    His 


charader,  ih.  Is  appointed  f>eneral  and  admiral  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, 4'^3.  Is  made  Stadtholder,  494.  Unites  the  Dutch  to  oppofe 
the  conquells  of  Louis  XIV.  498.  Js  joined  by  the  imperial  general 
Montecuculi,  and  obliges  the  French  to  abandon  the  Low  Countries,  510. 
His  obltinate  baitle  with  the  prince  of  Conde  at  Seneife,  viii.  9,  Is 
unable  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  Bouchaine,  21.  Is  defeated  by  the  French 
at  St.  Omers,  27.  Comes  over  to  England,  to  marry  the  princefs 
Mary,  33.  The  marriage  concluded,  34,  Concerts  with  Charles  the 
plan  of  peace,  35.  Attacks  the  French  army  the  day  after  figning  the 
peace  at  Nimeguen,  46,  Remarks  on  his  condu6l  with  refpeft  to  Eng- 
lifli  affairs,  277.  Forms  a  league  againll  Louis  XIV".  27 '^.  Refufes  to 
concur  in  the  defigns  of  James  II,  2/9.  His  reply  to  tne  king's  folici- 
tations,  by  Fagel,  280.  His  inftruftions  to  Dykevelt,  his  envoy  to  Eng- 
land, 281.  Applications  made  to  him  by  the  Englidi,  282.  Is  for- 
mally invited  over  to  England  by  the  principal  men,  283.  The  motives 
which  induced  him  to  liften  to  the  overtures  of  the  Englilh,  284.  His 
preparations  to  oppofe  king  James,  285,  His  declaration  pub'ifhed,  292, 
Embarks,  293.  Lands  at  Torbay,  294.  Declines  treating  with  the 
commiffioners  and  marches  for  London,  299,  Orders  the  king,  on  his 
return  after  hi«  firft  flight,  not  to  approach  London,  303.  Is  defired  by 
the  peers  to  alfame  the  government,  and  to  fummon  a  convention,  308. 
Summons  the  convention,  ib.  Summons  a  convention  at  Edinburgh, 
309.  Receives  an  offer  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  310,  His  condudt 
during  the  meeting  of  the  convention  parliament,  317.  His  declaration 
to  a  meeting  of  peers,  ii^    The  crown  fctiled  on  him  and  the  princefs, 
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Ordainers,  a. council  of,  formed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IT.  by  parlia- 
ment, to  govern  the  n;nion,  ii,  333.  Ordinances  framed  by,  ib.  Aim 
particularly  at  Piers  Gavadou,  and  banifii  him,  334. 

Ordeal,  in  the  Ano;!f)-ha>on  law,  the  feveral  fpecies  of,  i.  224. 

Ordinance,  the  !e!f-d  .nying  one,   palled  by  the  long  parliament,  vii.   27, 

Orkney,  carl  Bothw^l  made  duke  of,  v,  113.  Ihc  banns  ordered  to  be 
pubiilhed  between  him  and  queen  Mary,  ib.  Is  married  to  ner  by  the 
bilhop  of  Orkney,  1 1  ^  •  Endeavours  to  get  prince  James  into  his  power, 
1 18.  Raifcs  an  army  to  oppofe  a  conffderacy  of  noble?,  formed  againll 
him,  ib.  Fiies  to  the  Orkneys,  and  fubfifls  by  piracy,  119.  Efcapes  to 
Denmark,   where  he  dies  miferably  in  prifon,    120. 

-,  billiopof.  mnrries  Mary  queen  of  Scots  to  Bochwel,  v.    115.     Is 


'      —  —      r  /I  'J 

appointed  one  of  the  commidioner^  in  her  caufe,  on  the  part  of  the  king 
and  kingdom,    134. 

Orleans,  city  of,  beiieged  by  the  carl  of  Salifonry,  iii.  138.  Succeeded 
by  the  earl  of  Suffolk  on  his  death.  139.  Cannon  firll  fuccefifully 
appMed  at  this  fiege,  ib.  Battle  of  Herrings,  14.0.  The  duke  of  Bar- 
gundy  recals  his  troops  from  the  fiegs.  ib.  Dilirefs  of  the  town  and 
garriibn,  141.  Joan  D*Arc  enters  it  with  a  convoy,  146.  A  fecond 
convoy  enters  unmolelled,  ib.  The  Englilli  repulfed  from  feveral  of 
their  Doft?,  148.  Annzement  of  the  belieo-ers,  :b.  The  fiege  raifed, 
149,  ^tz  Joan  D^  re.  Is  befieged  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  78.  GuifsJ 
afiaffinaied  theie,  ib. 

< ,   Lewis  duke  of,  difputes  the  aJminiftration  of  niFairs  with  the  duke 

of  Burgundy,  on  the  infanity  of  Charles  VJ.  iii.  93.  Reconciliation 
between  them,  ib,  Aflaffinated  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  ib.  For  his 
natural  fon,  fee  Dunois. 

-,  duke  of,  took  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Azincour,  iii,   102.     Ob» 


tains  a  neutrality  for  his  demcfnes,  140.     Ranfoms  himfelf,   i63. 


-,   Lew 


is,  duke  of,  difputes  the  adminidration  of  France  during  the 
minority  of  Charles  Vill,  with  the  princefs  Anne  of  Beaujeu,  iii.  335. 
Obliged  to  fly  to  the  court  of  Britanny,  ib.  Commands  the  duke  of 
Britanny's  forces  againll  the  invafion  of  France,  ib.  Taken  prifoner  by 
the  French,  342.  Releafed,  to  promote  the  king  of  France*s  fuit  to  ihe 
dutchefs  of  Briianriy,  349.  Succeeds  to  the  crown  of  France,  384. 
See  Le^vis  XI T. 

Ormejby^  left  judiciary  of  Scotland  on  the  return  of  earl.  Warren ne  to  Eng- 
land, ii.  298.  Tne  Scois  irritated  at  his  cppreffions,  ib.  Flies  to  Eng- 
land, on  the  appearance  cf  William  Wallace,  299. 

Ormond,  earl  of,  reduces  the  Spanilli  general  San  Jofepho  in  Kerry,  v.  23?. 

,  earl  of,  his  fucceiTes  againll  the  Irilh  rebels,  vi.   544.     Engages 

the  juftices  and  council  to  adhere  to  the  king  againll  the  parliament,  ib. 
Concludes  a  cefTation  with  the  rebels  by  the  king's  order,  546.  Sends 
over  troops  to  affill  the  king,  547.  Glamorgan  treats  with  the  Irifh  re- 
bels without  his  knowledge,  vii,  67.  Refigns  Dublin,  and  all  other 
places,  by  the  king's  order,  to  the  parliamentary  forces,  75.  Con- 
cludes a  peace  with  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  and  engage^  it  to  afTiil  the 
king,  161.  Narrowly  efcapes  from  a  confpiracy  formed  againll  him, 
162.  Retires  to  France,  163,  Returns  back,  ib.  Reduces  the  p:r- 
VoL,  VIII.  K  k  liamsn   /y 
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liamentary  garrifons,  165.  Befieges  Dublin,  i6q.  Is  defeated  by  a 
Tally  from  the  city,  ih.  Again  leaves  the  ifland,  171,  Comes  to  Eng- 
land to  concert  a  confpiracy  againfl  the  protei5lor,  280.  Is  forced  to  fly, 
281.  Is  made  ile ward  of  the  houfehoid,  and  cre.ited  a  duke,  351,  Is 
made  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  where  he  fupprefle^  an  intended  infur- 
redion,  447.  Remonftrates  againll  the  Englifh  aft  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  Irifh  cattle,  ih.  Is  feized  by  Blood,  but  refcued,  470, 
Is  again  fsnt  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  viii.  162.  His  adminiftration 
vjnd'cated,  by  his  fon  OfTory,  againft  lord  Shaftefbury,  163.  Is  recalled 
by  king  James,  251. 

Ojric,  king  of  Deiri,  and  Eanfrid,  king  of  Bernicia,  apoflatife  to  pagan- 
ifm,  and  both  ptrifli  in  battle,  i.  44. 

OJiend,  fliort  account  of  the  fiege  of,  by  the  Spaniards,  v,  444,  note. 

OJJory^  lord,  fon  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  his  bold  fpeech  to  the  duke  of 
JBuckinghim,  vii.  470.  Commands  in  the  fleet  under  prince  Rupert, 
507.  Juftifies  his  father's  adminiftration  in  Ireland  againft  lord  Shaftef- 
bury, viii.   16;^. 

Ofwald,  king  of  Northumberland,  recovers  the  difmembered  parts  of  his 
kingdom,  and  reftores  thechriflian  religion,  i.  44.  Gives  the  Britons  a 
final  defeat,  ib.  Slain  by  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  45.  Hiftory  of  his 
fuccefl^)rs,  ib. 

Otterburne,  battle  of,  i;i.   25. 

Otivay^  the  poet,  his  unhappy  fate,  viii.   338. 

Q-vetbuiy,  Sir  Thomas,  affifts  young  Carre,  the  king's  favourite,  with 
good  advice,  vi.  66.  His  imprudence  in  the  affair  of  lady  Eflex,  68. 
Is  committed  to  the  Tower,  by  the  deceitful  contrivance  of  Rochefter, 
69.  Is  poifoned,  by  order  of  Somerfet  and  his  lady,  70.  His  remarks 
on  the  Englifli  navy,    181. 

O  itiavjs,   whether  eligible  to  parl'ament,  vi,   17. 

Oxford  Uni-uerjity,  by  whom  tirft  founded,  i,  96,  The  parliament,  after- 
ward called  the  mad  parliament,  affembles  there,  ii.  183.  The  pro- 
vifions  of,  enacted,  184,  ^qz  Barons.  Leftures  in  civil  law,  when  firfl 
re.'.d  there,  ii*.  299,  When  firft  erected  into  a  bifhopric,  iv.  183. 
The  pailiument  removed  thither  by  Charles  I.  on  account  of  the  plague 
at  London,  vi,  206.  This  parliament  dilTolved  on  the  plague  appear- 
ing there,  212,  Negociations  there  for  a  peace  between  the  king  and 
parliament,  510.  The  king  endeavours  to  form  a  parliament  there,  in 
oppofition  to  that  at  London,  vii,  3. 

•- ,  earl  of,  invites  Henry  VH.  to  an  entertainment,  iii,  399.   Fined 

by  the  king  for  his  retainers,  400. 


P 

p  J  C  K,  alderman,  makes  a  motion  in  parliament  for  giving  Cromwel 

the  title  of  king,  vii.   270. 
Paget,  fecretary,  remonflrates  to  lord  Seymour  the  impropriety  of  caballing 
againft  his  brother,  the  proteftor,  iv.   314.      Informs  the  proteflor  of  his 
pradiwcs,   and  advifes  him  to  return  from  Scotland,  to   guard  againtl 

ihem. 
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them,  ih.     Adheres  to  Somerfet  in  his  dlrtrefs,  337.     Advifes  Mary  to 
the  Spanifh  alliance,   ^^3. 

Palatinate  of  the  Rhine.  See  Frederic.  The  Englifh  undertake  the 
recovery  of  it,  vi.  151,  The  attempt  fails,  ib.  Tieaty  of  Weftph.-.lia, 
vii.   246. 

Talejiiney  flate  of,  at  the  arrival  of  the  crufader  ,  Richard  I,  of  Englard, 
and  Philip  of  France,  ii.  14. 

P aimer t  Mrs.  See  Cleveland. 

,  Sir  Thomas,  is  employed  by  Northumberland  as  a  fpy  upoa 
Somerfet,  rv,  351.  His  accufation  againll  Somerfet,  ib.  Is  appre- 
hended for  joining  the  party  of  the  lady  Jane  Gray,  372,     Is  executed, 

373- 

Pandolf  legate  from  pope  Innocent  III,  to  Philip,  in  his  expedition  againft 

king  John  of  England  ;    his    private  inftrudions,  ii.   70.     Propofes  an 

interview  with    John,  ib.     Procures    his    fubmiifion  to   the    pope,    71. 

>  Receives  the  relignation  of  his  kingdom,  and    homage  from  him,  ib. 

Excommunicates  the  earl  of  Albemarle  and  his  adheren:s,    153. 

Papacy^  the  feat  of,  how  fixed  in  Italy,  iii.  57. 

Papal  authority t  the  popular  fentiments  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  Ilf. 
ii.  493.     Renounced  hy  Henry  Vllf,  iv.  iig.     Sec  Reformation. 

Pary  Catharine,  married  to  Henry  Vill.  iv.  239.  Is  made  regent  during 
Henry'a  abfence  in  France,  246.  Her  narrow  efcape  from  impeachment 
for  herefy,  258.  Her  prudent  evafion  of  this  danger,  259  Marries 
lord  Seymour  foon  after  Henry's  death,   3 1 4.     Dies  in  child-bed,  315. 

Paris,  mafTacre  of  the  Hu;Tonots  in  that  city,  on  the  eve  of  Su  Bartholo- 
mew, V.  205.     See  France. 

Parker,  archbi(hop,  his  character,  v.  262. 

•  bifliop  of  Oxford,  is  violently  appointed  preiident  of  Magdalea- 

hall,  by  James  II.  viii.  266. 

Parliamenty  Englifh,  a  view  o^,  in  its  feudal  form,  ii.  114.  By  what 
titles  the  cleigy  obtained  feats  in,  ib.  The  importance  of  the  barons  in, 
115.  The  commons  not  originally  a  part  of,  116.  Compofed  wholly 
of  military  tenan:?,  ib.  When  ufually  affembled,  121.  That  fum- 
moned  at  Oxford  in  the  minority  of  Henry  III.  grant?,  in  his  name,  a 
renewal  and  confirmation  of  the  great  charter,  155.  R^fufes  fupplies  ta 
Henry,  165.  172.  The  fpirited  rem.onltrances  of,  to  the  king,  on  his  de- 
mand of  a  fupply,  J77.  Grants  a  fupply  on  a  folemn  conhrm^Jtion  of  the' 
great  charter,  179.  AfTembles  drefled  in  armour,  183,  That  termed 
the  mad  one,  meets  at  Oxford,  ib.  A  fupreme  council  of  twenty-fouf 
chofen  by,  to  regulate  the  government,  ib.  The  firll  efforts  rovvard 
fending  rcprefentatives  of  counties  to,  184.  Regular  feffions  of,  ap» 
pointed  by  the  council  of  barons,  ih.  A  eommi;tee  appointed  by  the 
council  of  twenty-four,  of  equal  authority  with,  to  aft  in  the  intervals  of 
the  felTion',  187.  Cne  called  by  Henry,  which  authorifes  him  td 
refume  the  government,  in  confequence  of  the  pope's  abfolution,  194. 
One  fummoned  by  Leicefter  after  the  battle  of  Lewes,  which  appoints  a 
council  of  nine  to  adminiiler  eovernment,  208.  Ap-ain  fummoned  bv 
I^eiceHer,  and  the  bouf^  of  commons  regaiarly  formed,  21Q.  Appxves 
yf  the  ordinance  of  the  reforir.iog  barons,   after  the  civil  wars  were* 

K  k  «  ended^ 
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fr.dcd,  22:.  Other  laws  ena6\ed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  ib.  The 
firrt  fummoned  by  Edward  J.  reforms  the  adminiflration  of  juftice,  23  q. 
The  barons  prohibited  coming  to,  except  fummoned  by  writ,  269. 
Grant^  fupplies  to  Edward  for  a  French  war,  284.  Is  awed  into  a  con- 
firmation of  the  two  charters,  by  the  earls  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford, 
while  the  king  is  in  Flanders,  292.  A  fummary  view  of  the  fupplies 
granted  to  Edward  I,  323.  The  baniftiment  of  Piers  Gavafton  demanded 
by  Thomas  earl  of  Lancalles  331.  Procures  the  government  to  be 
veiled  in  a  council  of  twelve,  333.  PafTes  a  fentence  of  forfeiture  and 
perpetual  exile  againll  the  Defpencers,  346.  Depcfes  Edward  II.  357. 
A  council  of  regency  formed  by,  to  ad  during  the  mmority  of  Edward  III. 
371.  Ratifies  Mortimer's  treaty  with  Robert  Bruce,  376.  Condemns 
Mortimer  to  death,  379.  Afiilts  the  king  in  his  endeavours  to  rellorc 
Edward  Baliol  in  Scotland,  and  its  advice  to  him,  386.  Grants  fupplies 
to  aflifl  the  pretenfions  of  Edward  to  the  crcwn  of  France,  396.  Is 
fummoned  by  prince  Edward  during  his  father's  abfence  in  Flanders,  but 
no  fupplies  obtained,  400.  Remarks  on  the  prefent  power  of,  ib.  Its 
conditional  grants  to  the  king,  401.  Refolutions  of,  on  his  afTumed 
title  as  king  of  France,  402t  Frames  an  adl  for  redrefs  of  grievances 
before  the  making  the  required  grants,  412.  Is  prevailed  on  to  repeal 
this  ad,  414.  Advifes  the  king  to  break  the  truce  with  Philip,  and 
makes  grants  for  the  renewal  of  the  war,  423,  The  confideration  it 
arrived  to,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  487.  Its  frequent  endeavours  to 
abolifh  purveyance  in  this  reign,  489.  Attempts  in  vain  to  reduce  the 
piice  of  labour,  496,  Settlement  of  government  eftablifhed  by,  during 
the  minority  of  Richard  11.  iii,  3.  Is  difiblved,  and  the  increafe  of  its 
authority  fhewn,  4.  Impofes  a  poll-tax,  and  the  alarming  confequences 
of  it.  6.  Its  peremptory  deputation  to  the  king,  15.  Itsunduecom- 
pa£l  with  the  duke  of  Glouceller  and  his  party,  19.  Proceedings  againfl 
theminiflry,  20.  The  irregularity  of  their  condud,  23.  Influence  of 
the  king  over,  and  their  compliance  with  his  meafures,  449.  Adjourned 
to  bhrevvfi:u!y,  ^t,.  Grants  Richard  the  duties  on  wool  aid  leather  for 
life,  with  other  fubfidies,  ib»  Before  their  diiliilution  vefl:  the  parh'a- 
jnentary  authority  in  a  committee  of  twelve  lords  and  fix  commoners,  34, 
Names  of  the  commiflloners,  ib.  note.  Heads  of  the  accufation  prefented 
to,  againfl:  king  Richard,  41.  Depofe  him,  46.  A61  againfl  herefy, 
5(;,  Repealed,  ib.  The  repeal  fupprefl'ed  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy, 
ib,  Confulions  in,  at  the  accefiion  of  Henry  IV.  62,  Oppofes  his 
attempt  to  exclude  females  from  the  fucceffion,  80.  Advifes  the  king  to 
feize  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  ib.  Renews  the  fame  advice  to 
Henry  V.  92.  Grants  to  Henry,  after  the  battle  of  Azincour,  103.  113, 
Caufes  wnich  contributed  to  increafe  its  influence  in  government,  123. 
Appoints  a  new  arrangement  of  adminiltrntion  during  the  minority  of 
Henry  VI.  ib.  R-^fufes  fupplies  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of 
France,  153,  One  called  at  St.  Edmund's-Bury,  172.  Makes  the 
duke  of  Yurk  protedor  during  pleafure,  199.  Refumes  all  the  grants 
to  the  crown  fmce  the  time  of  Henry  V,  201.  That  of  Coventry, 
remarks  on,  214.  The  title  of  Edward  IV.  recognized  by,  22r.  At- 
tainders  reverfed,    ib.     Ad  of  forfeiture  and  attainder  paifed  againlt 
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Henry  Vf.  and  his  queen,  and  their  party,  222.  Summoned,  aft  the 
relloration  of  Henry  VI.  243.  New  fyftem  of  attainders  and  reverfals, 
ib.  Summoned  by  Edward  on  his  refloration,  251.  Their  grants  to 
the  king  toward  a  French  war,  2:^3.  Refl?dions  on  the  inconfiltency  of 
their  proceeding?,  263.  One  fummoned  by  Richard  III  recognizes 
his  authority,  creates  his  Ton  prince  of  Wales,  and  m.ikes  grants,  290. 
Attainders  reverfed  on  the  coming  in  of  Henry  VII.  319.  Expedient 
for  qualifying  the  king's  prior  attainder,  ib.  Entail  of  the  crown,  how 
managed,  316.  Attainders  of  the  York  party,  318.  Grants  a  fupply 
for  the  afliliance  of  the  duke  of  Britanny,  343.  Granrs  fupplies  to  the 
king  for  a  war  with  France,  353.  PalTes  a  law  to  indemnify  all  who 
a6l  under  the  authority  of  the  king  for  the  time  being,  366,  Grants 
Henry  another  fubfidy,  372.  Its  obfequioufnefs  to  his  oppreffive  mea» 
fures,  389.  Chufes  Dudley,  the  minilter  of  his  extortions,  fpeaker, 
ib.  Star-chamber  authority  confirmed  by,  397,  The  king's  fuit  for 
murder  limited  within  a  year  and  day,  398.  Benefit  of  clergy  abridged, 
ih.  Statutes  againft  retainers,  and  for  other  falutary  purpofes,  399. 
Law  permitting  the  entailment  of  eftates  to  be  broke,  400,  Review  of 
other  laws  pafTed  by  Henry  Vlf.  401.  The  firft  of  Henry  VIII,  attaints 
Empfon  and  Dudley,  the  miniiters  of  the  extortions  of  Henry  VII, 
412,  RedrefTes  fome  abufes  in  the  late  reign,  ib.  note.  Grants  fupplies 
for  a  war  with  France,  419.  Impofes  a  proportional  poll-tax,  424, 
Grants  of,  to  Henry,  by  the  influence  of  cardinal  Wolfey,  and  of  Sr 
Thomas  More,  iv,  47.  Pafies  an  a£l  againft  levying  annates,  107. 
Continues  to  abridge  the  papal  authority,  in  the  regulation  of  monas- 
teries, and  eIe6\ion  of  bifhops,  1 17.  The  fucceflion  of  the  crown  regu- 
lated, 118,  Declares  the  kinc?  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  120.  At- 
taints Sir  Thomas  More,  and  biihop  Fiiher,  121.  Unites  England  and 
Wales,  ih,  PafTes  an  aft  of  attainder  againft  the  accomplices  of  the 
Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  137.  The  lefTer  monafteries  fuppreifed  by,  150. 
Farther  progrefs  made  in  the  union  between  England  and  Wales,  151, 
The  grofs  flattery  of  the  fpeaker  of  the  commons  to  the  king,  163.  Rea- 
fon  afligned  for  annulling  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  ib.  The 
princeis  Mary  and  Elizabeth  illegitimated,  and  the  fucceflion  fettled  on 
the  king's  iflue  by  Jane  Seymour,  ib.  AH  authority  of  the  biftiop  of 
Rome  renounced,  164.  Paflfes  the  bill  of  fix  articles,  for  abolifhing 
diverfiiy  of  opinions  in  religion,  194,  Enafts  that  royal  proclamarions 
fhall  have  the  force  of  laws,  196.  Yet  pafTes  a  ftatute  declaring  that  the 
king's  proclamations  fliall  not  infringe  the  laws  or  cuftoms  of  the  realm, 
ib.  Confirms  the  furrender  of  the  monafteries,  199.  Diflblves  the 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  or  knights  of  Malta,  209.  Grants, 
with  reludance,  fupplies  to  Henry,  206.  Inftance  of  its  fervile  com- 
pliance with  Henry's  caprices,  459,  Condemns  Dr.  Barnes  for  herefy, 
212,  Attaints  queen  Catharine  Howard  and  her  aflbciates,  219.  PaflTes 
an  a£l  to  fecure  the  virtue  of  Henry's  future  wives,  221.  Ireland  eredted 
into  3  kingdom  by,  459.  Ratifies  the  future  decifions  of  thecommiflion- 
ers  appointed  by  the  king  to  eftablifli  a  religion,  222.  Prohibits  the 
reading  of  the  bible  to  the  lower  clafles  of  the  people,  224.  Grants 
fupplies  for  a  French  war,  237,  Enads  that  off'ences  againlt  the  king's 
proclamations  ihall  be  judged  by  a  council  of  nine,  ib%     Enforces  obe- 
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dience  to  the  Erudition  of  a  Chrifaan  Man,  publlfned  by  Henry  VIII. 
238,     Rellores  the  princefTes  Mary  and  Elizaheth  to  their  right  of  luccef- 
iion,  242.     The  ityle  of  the  king's  regal  t. tie  fettled,  ib.     The  king*s 
debts  contrai5ted  by  a  general  loan  remitted,  243.     Another  oath  of  the 
king's  fupremacy  impofed,  ih.     The  law  of  the  hx  articles  midgated,  ib. 
Grants  another  fubfidy,   251.     Bellows  on  the  king  all  the  univerfity  and 
hofoital  revenues,  ih.     The  abjed  flattery  beftowed  on  the  king,  252, 
Henry's  fpeech  to,  on  proroguing  it,  ih.      Attainder   of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  263.     A  recapitulation  of  the  Itatutes   pafied  by  Henry  VIII. 
269.     Remarks  on  the  ftatute  granting  him  the  duties  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,   272.      One  fummoned  by  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  proiedlor, 
306.     The  wholefome  laws  pafied  this  felTion,  ib.     Lord  Seymour  con- 
demned, 3  19,     Celibacy  recommended  to  the  clergy,  but  their  marriage 
permitied,    321,      Heavy   taxes  laid  on   money  and  trade,  462,  note. 
Deprives  the  protestor  of  all  his  ofiices,  and  fines  him,   340,     PafTes  a 
lev  ere  ail  a  gain  11  rioters,  ib,     Interell  for  money  declared  illegal,   354. 
The  new    liturgy  authorifed,    ib.      Ads    pafied,   againft  treafon,    and 
making  provifion  for  the  poor,  ib.     The  Latin  mafs  celebrated  in,  at  the 
S.ccefiion  of  queen  Mary,  379,     The  fpecies  of  treafon  limited,  ib.     The 
queen's  legitimacy  eftabiifiied,    ih.      All  Edward's  fiatutes  of  religion 
repealed,  ib.     The  duke  of  Norfolk's  attainder  reverfed,   380.     Is  dif- 
folved,  for  oppofing  the  Spanilh  alliance,   385.     A  large  fum  fent  over 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.   to  bribe  the  new  one,  394.      Gardiner's 
fpeech  at  the  opening  of,   395.     The  caution  of,  with  refpecl  to  the 
pretenfions  of  Fhilip,  ih.     Is  difiblved,   397,      A  new  one  fummoned, 
which  reverfes  the  attainder  of  cardinal  Pole,   390.     Implores  forgivenefs 
of  the  pope,  for  their  defection  from  the  church  of  Rome,  400.     Its 
caution   to   prevent   the  refumption   of  church-lands,  ib.      Revives  the 
fanguinary  laws  againft;  heretics,  401.      Tenths  and  firil-fruits  refiored  to 
the  church,  422.     Subfidies  granted  by  a  new  one,  441.     AH  fales  or 
grants  of  crown-lands  by  the  queen,  for  feven  years  to  come,  confirmed, 
ii9.     Law  for  regulating  the  militia,  448.     The  firil  law  for  repair  of  the 
highways  by  a  general   pariih-duty,  449.      The  joy  difcovered  at  the 
accefiion  of  qoeen  Elizabeth,  v,   2.      A  new  one  called,  by  whom  the 
title  of  the  queen  is  recognized,  9.     The  newly-eredled  monafteries  fup- 
prefTcd,   lo.     All  itatutes  of  Edward  VI.  concerning  religion,  refi:ored, 
II.     The  nomination  of  biihops  given  to  the  crown,  ib.     The  mafs 
abolifhed,  and  liturgy  refiored,   12.     The  queen's  royal  power  over  all 
her  dominions  firongly  afl'erted,  and  the  aflertion  of  the  papal  authority 
fubjedled  to  the  penalties  of  treafon,  76.     Laws  againft  prophefying  and 
witchcraft,  77.     Supplies  granted  to  the  queen,  ib,     Elizabeth's  fpeech 
at  the  difiblution  of,   103,     A  new  one  fummoned,  after  an  interval  of 
iive  years,   173.      Is  prohibited  by  the  queen's  order,  from  meddling 
■with  any  matters  of  fiate,  ib.     Reflexions  on  her  haughty  treatment  ot, 
and  her  declared  notions  of  the  proper  objedls  of  its  attention,    j8i. 
Laws  pafi'ed  this  felTion  of,   183.      A  fpirited  fpeech  of  Peter  Wentworth, 
a  commoner,  in  favour  of  liberty  of  fpeech  in,  225.     Petitions  the  queen 
frr  church  reformation,  inftead  of  proceeding  on  the  bill  introduced  for 
fii^t  purpofe,  zzt^     Supplies  granted  by,  to  the  queen,  235.     Laws 
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againft  popery,  236.  Confirms  the  aflbciation  for  the  prote5!*on  bf  the 
queen,  258.  Appoints  a  regency,  in  cafe  of  her  violent  d^ath,  259. 
A  lievere  law  againft  Jefuits  and  popifh  prieHs,  ih,  Elizabeth's  fpeech, 
on  the  applications  made  by  the  commons  for  farther  religious  reforma- 
tion, 264.  Ratifies  the  fentence  againft  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and 
petitions  for  her  execution,  301.  Grants  fupplies  to  the  queen,  on  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanilh  armada,  345.  Pa/Tes  a  fevere  law  againft  recufants, 
366.  Votes  fupplies,  367.  The  queen's  fpeech  to,  ib.  Its  legiflative 
power  checked  by  Elizabeth,  463,  Tyrannical  ftatutes  pafled  by,  466. 
One  fummoned  by  James  I.  vi.  14.  Appoints  commifTioners  at  the  king's 
defire,  to  treat  of  an  union  bc;tvveen  the  two  kingdoms,  25.  Becomes 
jealous  of  the  regal  prerogative  in  eccleiiaftical  affairs,  53.  Buckingham 
Jays  before  it  an  infmcere  account  of  the  treaty  for  the  Spanifh  mdtch, 
which  the  king  and  prince  vouch,  141.  The  king's  fpeech  relative  to  a 
war  with  Spain,  142,  An  aft  againft  monopolies,  143,  One  fum- 
moned by  Charles  I.  on  his  acceffion,  199.  Jts  ill-humour,  owing  to 
difguft  againft  Buckingham,  201.  Other  contributing  caufe?,  202.  Is 
adjourned  to  Oxford  on  account  of  the  plague,  2o5.  The  king  lays  his 
neceffities  before  it,  ib,  RQfu{ts  fupplies,  207.  DiiTolved,  on  the 
plague  appearing  at  Oxford,  211.  A  fecond  called  by  Charles,  212. 
A  third  fummoned,  239.  The  king's  threatening  addrefs  to  it,  240, 
The  petition  of  right  pafTed,  253  ;  which  is  followed  by  a  grant  of  fup- 
plies, 2^6.  Is  djffoived,  276.  is  fummoned  after  eleven  years  interval, 
345,  The  king's  pleas  to  procure  fupplies,  346.  Is  abruptly  diffolved, 
353,  Meeting  of  the  lo;-!g,  367.  An  a6l  for  triennial  parliaments, 
paifed,  394.  Attainder  of  Strafford,  414.  AcX  againft  adjourning  and 
proroguing  the  parliament  without  its  own  confenr,  416.  The  ftat- 
chamber,  and  high-commilfion  court,  abolifhed,  420.  Other  arbitrary 
courts  fupprefled,  422.  Adjourns,  and  appoints  a  committee  of  both 
houfes  to  fit  during  the  recefs,  423.  Appoints  a  committee  to  attend 
the  king  to  Scotland,  ib.  Makes  a  prefent,  with  acknowledgments,  to 
the  Scottifh  army,  which  are  now  difbanded,  42  j.  A  day  of  thankigiving 
appointed  for  the  national  pacification,  ib.  Applies  to  the  earl  of  Effex 
for  a  guard,  429,  Votes  the  king's  interfering  in  a  bill  depending  in,  to 
be  a  breach  of  privilege,  458.  Refledions  on  the  uncertainty  of  parlia- 
mentary privileges,  459.  Petitions  or  addreiTes  received  from  divers 
bodies  of  the  common  people,  promiflng  to  pre te£l  its  privileges,  475. 
Is  petitioned  by  a  body  of  women,  476.  The  bifhops' votes  taken  away, 
477.  Threatens  the  queen  with  an  impeachment,  ib.  Fades  the 
militia-bill,  479.  Raifes  an  army,  and  appoints  the  Ear!  of  Eifex  gene- 
ral, 49©.  Obtains  loans  of  the  people,  ib.  Sends  conditions  of  ag'ee- 
ment  to  the  king,  492.  Stops  all  remittances  of  revenue  to  the  kinsj, 
496.  Their  fleet  intercepts  fupplies  from  the  quten  to  the  king,  ib. 
Its  haughty  reception  of  the  king's  overtures,  500.  Votes  an  addrefs  for 
a  treaty  after  the  battle  of  Edge- hill,  512.  Its  demands  in  the  negoci- 
ation  at  Oxford,  cio.  For  the  operations  of  its  forces  againft  the 
king  ;  fee  EJfeXt  U^alhr,  Fairfax,  Crom^el,  Sec.  The  military  opera- 
tions conduced  by  a  committee  of  both  houfes,  526.  The  fecttt 
me^fures  and  defpotic  authority  of  this  committee,  ib»    Applies  10  Scot- 
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land  for  afllftance,  5^6.  Sends  commiffioners  to  enoage  tlie  Scots  to 
confederate  with  them,  540.  Receives  and  enforces  fublcription  to  the 
folemn  league  and  covenant,  541.  Ren^.its  money  to  Scotland,  to  rail'e 
anarmy,  542.  Meafures  taken  to  foppreG  the  Irifh  rebellion,  5_,3,  A 
committee  of,  fent  to  Ireland,  is  excluded  the  council  by  the  influence  of 
Ormond,  544.  Lays  an  excife  on  beer,  wine,  and  other  commodities, 
vii.  4.  Publifhes  an  ordinance  for  retrenching  a  meal  a-week,  toward 
the  public  fervice,  il?.  Is  wrote  to  by  ihe  king,  but  rejefts  his  .offers  of 
treaty,  6.  The  independents  form  a  party  in,  21.  Differences  between 
Manchefter  and  Cromwel,  22.  PafTes  the  feif-denying  ordinance,  27. 
Receives  propofals  from  the  king  for  a  treaty,  30.  Sends  commiiTioners 
to  Uxbridge,  31.  Summons  an  aflembly  of  divines  at  Wellminfter,  for 
regulating  religion,  32.  Demands  of  the  commiffioners  at  Uxbridge, 
as  to  religion,  ilf.  Demands  as  to  the  militia,  35.  Demands  v.ith 
regard  to  Ireland,  36,  Other  demands  made  to  the  king,  37.  Return 
of  the  commiffioners,  i6.  Execution  of  Laud,  38.  Publ'fhes  the  kmg's 
letters  taken  at  Nafeby,  58.  Refafes  a  treaty  with  the  king,  66. 
IfTues  orders  for  fecuring  him,  if  he  came  to  London,  iif.  Reproaches 
the  king  with  Glamorgan's  tranfadlons  in  Ireland,  68.  Fftablifhes  the 
prefl  yterian  difcipline,  69,  But  refufes  to  admit  the  divine  right  of  ir, 
70,  Reltrains  the  power  of  excommunication,  /^.  Is  informed  by  the 
Scots  of  the  king's  arrival  in  their  army,  73,  S-nds  fefh  propofals  to 
the  king,  76.  Treats  with  the  Scots  for  delivering  up  the  king,  78. 
He  is  delivered  to  the  comaiiflioners  fent  for  him,  80.  Propofes  a 
reduction  of  the  army,  83.  The  army  begins  to  mutiny  againfl  its 
authority,  85.  Sends  propofals  for  their  going  to  Ireland,  86.  Votes 
to  difband  all  who  refufe  that  fervice,  88.  Difcovers  Cromwii's  fchemes, 
and  prepares  an  acculation  againfl  him,  90.  Its  opprefTive  ads  render  it 
odious  to  the  people,  91.  A  reviirw  of  its  civil  adminiilration,  92. 
Orders  out  the  London  militia  to  defend  it  againfl  the  army,  g^. 
Enters  into  a  negociation  with  the  army,  96.  Appoints  Fairfax  general 
in  chief  of  all  the  forces,  ico,  h  obliged  to  vote  according:  to  the 
inilrudions  of  the  army,  ii,  is  forced  by  the  populace  to  reverfe  a  voe 
/or  the  change  of  the  London  militia,  101.  Their  fpeakers  apply  to  the 
army  for  proiedion,  i6.  New  fpeakers  chofen,  and  defence  prepared 
for,  102.  The  old  fpeakers  reinllated  by  the  army,  105;  Negociates 
again  with  the  kin?,  in.  Votes  againil  any  farther  negociation  with 
the  king,  113.  Declares  the  Scots  enemies,  120.  Endeavours  to 
regain  its  liberty  during  the  abfence  of  the  army,  and  fends  to  treat  with 
the  king,  121.  The  points  debated  between  them,  122.  Difavows 
any  concurrence  in  the  feizure  of  the  king  by  the  army,  130,  Is  fur- 
rounded  by  the  army,  131.  Proceeds  to  a  contlufion  of  the  treaty  with 
the  king,  i6.  The  prefbyterian  members  excluded,  and  confined  by 
colonel  Pride,  ii.  The  remaining  members  revene  the  former  proceed- 
ings, 132.  See  Commons.  Its  proceedings  after  the  battle  of  VVor- 
cefler,  -201.  Eredfs  a  high  court  of  juftice  to  try  offences  againfl  the 
commonwealth,  202.  See  Commo?injjealth,  Frames  the  navigation  a6f, 
2J!.  Grants  letters  of  reprifal  againfl  the  United  Provinces,  ih.  Re- 
fafes to  admit  the  apology  of  the  Dutch  for  Tromp's    condud,  and 
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commence  war  with  the  States,  213,  See  Blake ,  Ayfcue^  &c.  The 
army  remonftrates  for  a  new  one,  217.  Is  violently  difTolved  by  Crom- 
we),  219.  Reflecilons  on  its  proceedings,  220.  A  new  one  fummoned 
by  Cromwel,  227.  Charadler  of  it,  228.  Regulations  in  government 
and  religion  propofed  by,  ib.  Orders  marriage  to  be  folemnized  by  the 
civil  magillrate,  229.  Refjgns  its  authority  10  Cromwel,  231.  One 
fummoned  by  the  protestor,  238.  The  equitable  plan  of  clet^ion,  ib. 
Is  reproved  by  the  protedor  for  difputing  his  authority,  241.  I^  forced 
to  recognize  his  authority,  and  is  then  difTolved,  ib,  A  new  one 
chofen  by  the  protestor,  268.  Votes  a  renunciation  of  the  royal 
family,  269.  A  motion  nface  by  Jephf jn  for  beflowing  the  crawn  011 
Crorriwel,  ih.  The  fame  motion  made  in  foim  by  alderman  Pack,  ib» 
This  motion  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  perfusde  the  pro- 
te^lor's  acc'^ptance,  270.  Confirms  his  prote\^oral  authority,  on  his 
refufal  of  the  title  of  king,  275.  Is  again  aflcmoled  in  two  houfes,  as 
formerly,  277.  Is  difTolved,  278.  One  called  by  Richard  Cromwel, 
294.  Votes  ?gainfl  the  council  cf  ofiicer.=,  296,  Is  difT^h'ed  by  their 
influence,  297.  The  long  one,  lellored  by  the  council  of  ofiicers,  298, 
Difcovers  a  defign  formed  for  reltoring  the  king,  wiiich  is  iupprefTed, 
302.  Cafhiers  Lambert,  and  vefls  the  command  cf  the  army  in  ccm- 
miflion,  303.  Is  expelled  by  Lambert,  ib,  is  a^^ain  reftoied,  313. 
Reduces  the  army  to  obedience,  314.  Is  defired  by  iVlonk  to  fend  the 
regiments  out  of  London,  316.  Monk  arrives,  and  is  thanked,  ib» 
His  reply,  ib,  I;s  authority  difputed  by  the  people,  particularly  by 
London,  317.  Orders  IVlonk  to  march  into  the  city  to  ftize  the  refrac- 
tory citizens,  318.  I5  ordered  by  Monk  to  fix  a  time  for  diriolution,  and 
for  calling  a  new  one,  319.  The  fecluded  members  take  their  feats,  and 
after  fome  r.ecefTary  votes,  ifTue  writs  for  a  new  one,  220.  The  new 
one  meets,  and  Sir  H^rbottle  Grimdone  chofen  fpesker,  327.  See 
Commons,  The  houfe  of  lords  reaflemble,  328.  Ss.t  Lords,  Charles  II. 
proclaimed,  ib,  A  committee  appointed,  to  invite  the  king  over,  ib, 
A61  of  indemnity  pafTcd,  353.  Settlement  of  the  revenue,  354,  Its 
caution  in  difbanding  the  army,  355.  IsdilTolved,  358.  The  new  ons 
pafTes  an  a6l  for  the  fecurity  of  the  king's  perfon  and  governiT)ent,  371. 
Refigns  all  military  authority  to  the  king,  373.  Corporation-a6l  pafTed, 
374.  Aft  of  uniformity  pafTed,  ib.  Grants  the  king  four  fubfidies, 
being  the  laft  grant  of  that  nature,  391.  Militia  regulated,  ib.  Repeals 
the  triennial  a6>,  395.  Grants  fupplies  for  the  Dutch  war,  401.  408.  Five 
mile  ad,  408.  Regulates  the  rebuilding  of  London,  416.  Votes  a 
fupply  to  the  king,  417,  An  adl  of  incapacity  and  banifhment  paiTed 
againft  Clarendon,  427.  Prohibits  the  importation  of  Irifh  cattle,  447. 
Supplies  granted,  456.  A61  againft  conventicles  pafTed,  ib,  Coventry 
aft,  469.  Meets,  after  two  years  prorogation,  500.  Speeches  of  the 
king  and  the  chancellor  Shaftefbury  to,  z^.  501.  Teft  aft  pafTed,  505.  Is 
proiogued  on  the  difcontent  of  the  commons,  512.  Its  legality  dif- 
puted, after  a  twelvemonth's  recefs,  viii,  26.  Exhorts  the  king  to 
guard  againft  the  growing  power  of  France,  27.  AddrefTes  the  king,  to 
form  an  alliance  with  the  States  againil  France,  31.  Is  adjourned,  ib» 
Takes  the  popifh-plot  into  confideration,  78.      A  new   tell-aft  pafTed, 
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g;.  is  difiblved,  88.  Charaf^er  of  this  long  one,  8g,  A  new  one 
Summoned,  93.  Habeas  corpus  ad  pafTed,  107,  h  prorogued,  and 
afterwards  diffolved,  to  flop  proceedings  againft  Danby,  no.  The 
king's  rpeech  to  the  new  one,  128.  The  perfecuting  ftatuie,  35  Eliz. 
repealed,  and  di/Tenters  eafed,  145.  The  king  evades  giving  his  alTent 
10  this  bill,  148.  Is  diflblved,  and  a  new  one  fummoned,  149.  Meets 
at  Oxford,  150.  Is  fuddenly  diiTolved,  154.  One  called  by  James  If. 
220.  His  fpeech  to,  on  the  Settlement  of  a  revenue  on  him,  iif.  Argu- 
ments urged  for  and  againft  the  grant  of  a  revenue  during  life,  221. 
The  grant  during  life  voted,  224.  An  aft  of  attainder  pafTed  againft  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  226.  The  convention,  fummoned  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  308,     Settles  the  crown  on  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange, 

Parliament  of  Scotland,  recognizes  the  title  of  the  maid  of  Norway  to  the 
crown,  ii.  246.  Refers  the  pretenfions  of  Baliol  and  Bruce  to  the  award 
of  Edward  I,  of  England,  249.  Is  fummoned  by  the  queen  dowager  in 
an  abbey  near  Haddington,  and  determines  to  fend  the  young  queen 
Mary  to  France,  iv.  311.  Summoned  by  \\\t  Congregation  of  the  Lordy 
in  which  the  catholic  religion  is  fuppreffed,  and  the  prelbyterian  difci- 
pline  eftablilhed,  v.  38.  The  queen  in  France  refufes  to  ratify  the  pro- 
ceedings of,  39.  Is  fummoned  by  Mary,  to  attaint  the  baniflied  lords, 
94.  How  this  fcheme  failed,  ib.  The  proteftant  religion  eftablifhed, 
with  the  queen's  fandion,  no,  note.  Is  fummoned  by  the  regent 
Murray,  condemns  Mary  to  prifon  for  the  murder  of  her  hufband,  and 
ratifies  the  fettlement  of  the  crown  on  her  fon  James VI.  125.  Appoints 
commifTioners  to  negociate  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth,  171.  Prohibits 
the  clergy  from  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  government,  256.  A  law  pro- 
pofed  to  it  by  James,  for  the  external  government  of  the  church  to  be 
vefted  in  him  and  the  bifhops,  vi.  89.  The  bill  dropped  by  the  oppo- 
fition  of  the  clergy,  90.  One  held  by  Charles  I.  300.  Its  proceedings 
toward  ratifying  the  ads  of  the  affembly,  flopped  by  prorogation,  344, 
Abolifhes  the  lords  of  articles,  426.  The  creation  of  peerages  limited, 
427,  Triennial  parliaments  eftablifhed,  ib.  Its  confent  made  neceffary 
in  the  appointment  of  officers  of  ftate,  42S.  Its  cool  behaviour  on 
being  informed  by  the  king  of  the  Irifh  mafTacre,  444.  Sends  commif- 
iioners  to  treat  with  the  Englifh  parliament,  ib.  Oppofes  the  delivering 
np  the  king  to  the  Englifh  parliament,  vii.  8«.  One  fummoned  by 
Charles  Ii.  after  the  defeat  at  Dunbar,  192.  One  called  on  the  reftora- 
tion,  which  annuls  alllaws  pafled  fince  the  year  1633,  36^.  The  cove- 
nant annulled,  368.  Proceedings  of,  439,  i\h.  of  indemnity,  ib. 
Ad  againft  conventicles,  442.  One  fummoned  before  Lauderdale  as 
commiffioner,  viii.  50.  Severe  law  againft  conventicles,  51.  Enads  a 
contradidory  teft-ad,  167.  Its  abjed  fervility  to  James  II.  on  his 
acceffion,  237.  Rejcds  the  king's  application  for  indulgence  to  catho- 
lics, 258.  The  convention  fummoned  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  ofters 
the  ciown  to  him  and  the  princefs,  309. 

Parma,  dutchefs  of,  is  left  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  governefs  of  the  Low 
Countries,  v.  192. 

Parma, 
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farma,  prir.ce  of,  fucceeds  Don  John  of  Aufirla,  in  the  commnnd  of  the 
Low  Countrjes,  v.  222.  Reduces  feveral  provinces  to  obedience  to 
Spain,  268,  His  fuccefies  againlt  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  275.  Prepares 
to  join  the  armada  in  the  invaiion  of  England,  333.  Refufes  to  join  tlie 
fleet  on  its  ill  fuccefs,  344.  Marches  to  aflilt  the  catholic  league  ia 
France,   358. 

Parry,  William,  is  inftigated  by  the  jefuits  to  take  away  the  life  of  quaen 
Elizabeth,  v.  265.  His  deliberate  profccudon  of  his  purpofe,  206.  is 
cifcovered  and  executed,  267. 

Pafcal  II.  pope  of  Rome,  his  difputes  with  king  Henry  I.  about  invcf- 
titures,  i.  326.  His  infolent  anfwcrs  to  Henry,  327.329,  His  fhamefjl 
breach  of  treaty  with  the  emperor  Henry  V.  331.  Threatens  Heriry 
with  excommunication,   33  2.     Compromiie  betsveen,   333. 

PaJJi-ve  obedience,  the  antiqui  ty  of  that  dodrine  in  England,  vi.  569,  The 
principle  of,  endeavoured  1:0  be  enforced  by  the  houie  of  lords,  viii.  12. 
Arguments  urged  concerning,  ib» 

Pajiuragey  laws  enaftsd  by  Henry  Vllf.  to  reilrain  the  throwing  lands  into, 
iv.  277.     The  inducemeni;£  to  this  piadlice,  and  evils  refuUing  from  it. 

Patents  for  monopolie?,  debaites  in  the  houfe  of  commons  concerninp-,  ia 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  v,  :-28.     See  Monopolies. 

Pa-via,  battle  of,  between  the.lmperialifts  and  Francis  I.  of  France,  iv,  57. 

Paul  III.  pope,  hopes  at  his  fucceffion  to  e&tSt  a  reconciliation  with 
Henry  Vlll,  iv.  140.  Excommunicates  Henry,  141.  184.  The  racs 
expreiied  againft  Henry  on  hi)  fupprCiTing  the  religious  houfes,  184.  "a 
council  fummoned  at  Mantua,  the  authority  of  vvhich  Henry  declares 
againft,   188.     Appoints  Beaton,   prijnate  of  Scotland,  a  cardinal,  231. 

>  IV.    pope,    his  charader,  iv.    420.     Is   offended   at    queen    IVlary's 

afTuming  the  title  of  queen  of  Ireland,  ib,  Innfts  on  full  reftitution  of 
all  church  pofTeffions,  ib.  His  condufl  compared  with  that  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V,  427.  Cites  archbilliop  Cranmer  to  ftand  trial  for  herefy  ac 
Rome,  420.  His  haughty  behaviour  on  the  Englifh  ambaffador's 
notification  of  the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth,  v.  4. 

FauUnus,  archbi'fliop  of  York,  converts  Edwin  king  of  Northumberland  to 
chriftianity,  i.  43,     Converts  Coifi  the  Saxon  high  prieil,  ib. 

Peada^  fon  of  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  receives  chriftianity  into  his  king- 
dom, i.  47, 

Pecquigni,  treaty  of  peace  there,  between  Edward  IV,  of  England  and 
Lew:s  XI-  of  France,  iii.  255, 

Peirs,  when  iirft  created  by  patent,  iii.  58.  A  great  council  of,  fummoned 
by  Charles  I.  at  York,   vi.   359.     Koufe  of,  {^.e  Lords. 

Pembroke y  earl  of,  his  inefFedual  endi'avours  to  fave  Chateau  Galliard  from 
being  taken  by  Philip  of  France,  iik.  52. 

• ,   earl  of,  is  marefchal  of   Encfland,  at  the  death  of  king  John,   ii. 

145.  Procures  ycung  Henry  IH.  :o  be  crowned  at  Gloucefter,  ib.  is 
ehofen  protedor  of  the  kingdom,  ib.  Endeavours  to  conciliate  th? 
affedlions  of  the  barons  to  the  yo-.ing  king,  148?  Takes  the  city  of 
Lincoln  from  the    French,    150.      The  baron:  conclude  a  peace  with 
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him,  151.     His  prudent  care  to  reflore  the  form  of  government,  152. 
Dies,  ib» 

Psmbroke,  Aymer  de  Valence  earl  of,  joins  in  the  confederacy  of  Thomas 
earl  of  Lancafter,  againft  Piers  Gavafton,  ii.  335.  Takes  Gavafton 
prifoner  in  Scarborough  caftle,   336. 

mm^ ,  earl  of,  is  taken  prifoner  with  his  whole  army  at  fea,  by  Henry 

king  of  Caflile,  ii.  482. 

.1 y  Jafper  Tudor  earl  of,  defeated  by  Edward  duke  of  York  at  Mor- 
timer's crofs,  iii.  210. 

Sir  William  Herbert  created  earl  of,  Iv.  350.     Deferts  Northum- 


berland, and  declares  for  queen  Mary,  371.     Is  confined  to  his  houfe  for 

engaging  in  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  deiigns,  v.  162. 
Teiti  admiral,  commands  the  proteftor^s  fleet  fent  to  the  Weft-Indies,   vif. 

254.     Makes  an  attempt  on  St.  Domingo,  255.     Takes  Jamaica,  and  is 

fent  to  the  Tower,  ib. 
Tenia,  king  of  Mercia,  his  charadler,  i.  47.    His  enterprlfes,  ib.      Killed, 

ih. 
FinningtoUi  commander  of  fome  (hips  fent  in  the  fervice  of  France,  refufes 

to  fail  againll  Rochelle,  and  returns,  vi.  208.    Is  ordered  back  to  Dieppe, 

where  his  men  defert  the  fervice,  ib, 
fenruddoc^  and  other  royalifts,  excite  an  infurreftion  agalnft  Cromwel  at 

Salifbury,  vii.  243. 
Fenry,  a  Brownift,  his  cruel  profecution  for  writing  againll  the  hierarchy,  v. 

467. 
Penjyl'vania,  when  fettled,  viii.  328. 

People^  their  fituation  under  the  feudal  government  in  England,  ii,  in. 
Perigord^  cardinal,  endeavours  an  accommodation  between  prince  Edward 

of  England  and  John  king  of  France,  at  Poiftiers,  ii,  495. 
Perjuryty  the  frequency  of,  under  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  law,  remarked,  and 

the  caufes  traced,  i.  222, 
Per  kin  War  bee.     See  War  bee, 
Perth,  Knox,  the  reformer,  arrives  from  Geneva,  and  preaches  there,  v,  26. 

Riot  of  reformers  there,  againfl  the  catholic  worftiip,   ib.     The  queen 

regent  received  there   by  accommodation   with  the   Congregation  of  the 

Lord,  29.     Is  befieged  and  taken   by   the  Congregation,    30.     A  fynod 

of  prefbyterian  minifters   there,    routed    by    a  mob  of   women,  vii. 

529* 
Pefcara,  marquis  of,  the  imperial  general,  invades  Provence,  and  befieges 

Marfeilles,   iv.   55. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  undertakes  to  refcue  the  holy  land  from  the  Turks,  and 
applies  to  pope  Martin  II.  i.  294.  Leads  a  vaft  multitude  on  this  enter- 
prife,   297. 

».—  of  Pomfret,  a  hermit,  his  cruel  treatment  by  king  John,  for  a  pro- 
phecy concerning  him^  ii.  73. 

... of  Savoy,  uncle  to  queen  Eleanor,  inverted  with  the  honour  of  Rich- 
mond, and  the  wardlhip  of  earl  Warrenne,   ii.   163. 

, ,  king  of  Caftile  ;    fee  Cajiile^ 

„•     ',  des  Roches  j  fee  Wincbejier, 

Peter'$ 
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Peter's  Fence,  occafion  of  I'mpofing  that  tax,  I.  49.  The  payment  of 
lufpended  by  Henry  IJ.  406. 

Peters,  Hugh,  chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwel,  a  frequent  text  of  his,  vii. 
Ill,  note.     Is  tried  and  executed,    358. 

,  father,  a  Jefuir,  and  confcfior  to  king   James  II.  is  made  a  privy 

counfellor, viii.  252- 

Peterborough y  when  firft  ere6led  into  a  bifhopric,  iv.  183.  Dean  of,  his 
behaviour  to  IVlary  queen  of  Scots  at  her  execution,  v.   316, 

Petition  of  right,  this  famous  bill  taken  under  confideration  by  the  houfe  cf 
commons,  vi.  7.46,  Is  paifed  by  the  commons,  255.  PaiTed  by  the 
lords,  253.  The  king's  evafive  manner  of  pafling  it,  ib.  Receives  the 
king's  full  aflent,  256.     The  petition  at  large,  572. 

Petitioners  and  Ahhorrers,  an  account  of  the  origin  of  ihofe  party  diftinc- 
tions,  viii.  126. 

Peyto^  a  friar,  infolently  reproaches  Henry  VIII.  from  his  pulpit,  iv.  134. 
Is  in  turn  abufed  by  Dr.  Corren,  ib.     Is  reproved  by  the  council,  ib. 

Philip,  king  of  France,  afTumes  the  government  on  his  father  Lewis  Vllth's 
illnefs,  i.  453.     Henry  II.  of  England  mediates  a  peace  between  him  and 
his  family,  454.     Engages  in  a  crufade,  458.    Stimulates  young  Pichard 
to  revolt  againil  his  father,  459.     His  army,  with  that  of  Richard  I.  in- 
tended  for  the  crufade,  rendezvous  at  Vezelay,  ii.  7.      Reiterates  his 
promifes  of  friendihip  with  Ricljard,  8.     Takes  the  road  to  Genoa,  and 
embarks  his  army,  th.    Is  obliged   to  winter  at    Meffina,  ib.     His  cha- 
radler,  and  that  of  Richard  compared,  ib»     His  difputes   with  Richard 
at  Meffina,   10.     Their  differences  accommodated,  ir.     Arrives  in   Pa- 
leftine,  and  alfills  at  the  fiege  of  Acre,   13.     Efpoufes  the  pretenfions  of 
Conrade,  marquis  of  IVlontferrar,  to  the  kingdom  of  Jerufalem,  inoppo- 
fition  to  Guy  de  Lufignan,  15.     Returns  to  Europe,/^.    Is  prevented 
from  invading  Normandy,  but  feduces  prince  John  from  his  allegiance, 
17.     Makes  the  death  of  Conrade  the  pretence  of  his  enmity  to  Richard, 
19.     His   hoftile   meafures,  on   hearing   of  the   captivity   of   Richard, 
24.     Invades    Normandy,  ih.      Befieges    Roiien,    but   is    repulfed  by 
the  earl   of  Leicefter,  25.       His   laconic    letter   to    prince   John,  30, 
Is  routed,   and  his  records  taken  by  Richard,  ib.     Concludes   a   truce 
with    Richard,    31.       Concludes   a  peace  at   Louviers,   which    is  (boa 
broke,  32.     Makes  a  truce  with  Richard  tor  five  years,   33.     Takes  Ar- 
thur duke  of  Britanny  under  his  proteflion,  40.     Concludes  a  peace  with 
John,  42.     The  Norman  barons  appeal  to  him  againft  John,  45.     His 
difputes  with  John,  ib.     Marries  his  daughter  to  Arthur  duke  of  Britan- 
ny, ib.     His   fuccelTes  againil  John,  46.     Is  appealed  to  by  the  Britons 
on  the  murder  of  Arthur  by  John,  49,     Summons  John  to  appear  be- 
fore him,  and  on   his  non  appearance,  fentences  him  to  the  forfeiture  of 
all  his  royalties  in  France,  ih      Takes  various  places  from  John,  and  by 
his  addrefs  raifes  the  fiege  of  Alen^on,  ib.   ^o.     Befieges  and  takes  Cha- 
teau Gaillard,  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy,  51.     Takes  Falaife,  and 
the  governor  Lupicaire  iniifts  with  him   againft  John,   53,     Acquires  the 
pofrtfTion  of  Normandy,  54.       With  the  other  provinces,  ib.     Accepts 
the  offer  of  the  kingdom  of  England    made  by  pope  Innocent  HI.  69, 
Prepares  an  armament   to  acquire   pofTellion  of  it, /^.     His  rage  on   the 
treaty   between  John,  and  Pandolf  the  pope's  legate,  -j^.      His  fleet 

deflroyed 
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deflroyed  by  the  earl  of  SaliiLury,  74.  His  reflexions  on  the  ofK;r  of 
the  kingdom  of  England  by  the  barons,  to  his  Ton  Lewis,  95.  De- 
mands hoitages  of  the  barons  for  their  fidelity,  ih.  Sends  forces  over 
with  Lewis,  ib.  His  condu£l  refpeding  this  enierprize  of  his  fon,  131. 
Dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Lewis,  157. 

Philips  king  of  France,  cites  Edward  L  as  duke  of  Guienne  before  him,  to 
aniwer  for  fome  diiferences  at  fea,  ii.  262.  Gains  the  province  of 
Gaienne,  by  artifice,  from  the  Englilh,  ib.  Defeats  their  attempts  to 
recover  ir,  264,  Forms  an  alliance  with  John  BaiioJ,  king  of  Scotland, 
26^,  Edward  forms  alliances  againfl  him,  284.  Flis  fucceffes  in  Flan- 
ders, 296.  Concludes  a  truce  with  England,  and  fubmits  his  differences 
to  pope  Bonifc^ce,  ib.  Bellows  his  filler  on  Edward,  and  his  daughter 
on  prince  Edward,  297. 

•- ,  the  Fair,  of  France,  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  knights  templarr, 

ii.  362. 

de  Valois,  how  he  became  entitled  to  the  crown  of  France,  ii.  391. 


Receives  homage  for  Guienne  from  Edward  III.  of  England,  392.  Pre- 
pares to  oppoie  the  hollile  pretenfions  of  Edward  to  his  crown,  398, 
His  fleet  deftroyed  by  Edward,  403.  Relieves  Tournay,  befieged  by 
Edward,  404.  His  reply  to  Edward's  defence,  405.  Concludes  a 
truce  wiih  Edward,  by  the  mediation  of  Jane  countefs  of  Hainaulc,  407. 
Efpoufes  the  pretenfions  of  Charles  de  Blols  to    the  duchy  of  Britanny, 

416.  Confines  the  count  de    Mountfort  in  the  Tower  of  the  Louvre, 

417.  Concludes  a  truce  with  the  countefs  and  Edward,  421,  His 
furprize  and  movements  on  Edward's  invaiion  of  Normandy,  427.  His 
precipitate  behaviour  in  following  Edward  to  Crecy,  433.  His  memo- 
rable defeat  there,  4^4.  The  great  number  flain  at  the  battle,  436. 
Concludes  a  truce  with  Edvvard,  443.     His  death  and  character,  449. 

-,  fon  of  the  Emperor   Charles  V.  is  propo  ed  by  his   father  as  a 


hufband  to  Mary  queen  of  England,  iv.  383.  Subliance  of  the  marriage 
arficles,  387.  Refleilions  of  the  Englilh  on  this  match,  ib.  Caution 
end  rcferve  of  the  parliament  with  refpeft  to  his  pretenfions,  396.  Ar- 
rives in  England,  and  is  married,  598.  Difguits  the  Englifh  by  his 
haughtinefs  and  referve,  ib.  Is  denied  the  ceremony  of  coronation, 
401.  His  attempts  to  acquire  popularity,  402.  His  motives  for  pro- 
tecting the  lady  Elizabeth,  ib.  His  artifice  to  elude  the  charge  of  pro- 
moting the  cruelties  exercifed  againft  the  Englilh  reformers,  416. 
Leaves  England,  and  retires  to  Flanders,  422.  His  father  makes  a 
formal  refignation  of  all  his  hereditary  dominions  to  him,  425,  Un- 
gratefully ncgledls  p-ying  hio  father's  penfion,  426.  Endeavour?  to  engage 
England  in  his  quarrel  with  France,  429.  Comes  over  to  England  to  prefs 
tne  queen  on  that  meafure,  432.  Raifcs  an  army  under  Philiibert  duke 
of  Savoy,  434.  Battle  of  St.  (^uintin, /^i.  Takes  the  town,  ib.  Joins 
the  army  under  the  duke  of  Savoy,  but  declines  engaging  Guife,  444. 
Enters  into  negociations  for  peace,  ib.  Death  of  queen  Mary,  445.  Re- 
ceives a  kind  embally  from  Elizabeth,  v.  3,  Makes  propofals  of  mar- 
riage to  her,  ib.  She  refufes  his  propofal  of  adhering  10  the  Spanilh 
alliance  againft  France,  17.  Peace  of  Cateau  Camhrefis,  with  France, 
18.  Exerts  his  good  ofiiofs  at  the  court  of  Rome,  to  prevent  the  ex- 
1  '  comniunication 
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communication  of  Elizabeth,  19.  His  charafler  delineated,  64,  Vows 
to  fpend  his  life  in  the  extirpation  of  herefy,  65,  His  cruel  perfecutioa 
of  Conftantine  Ponce  his  father's  confefTor,  ib.  liTues  rigorous  orders 
for  the  profecution  of  heretics,  66,  Commencement  of  his  open  en- 
mity to  Eh'zabeth,  67.  Forms  an  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Guife  for 
the  fuppreffing  herefy,  70.  Concerts  a  mafiacre  of  the  French  Hugo- 
rots  with  Catharine  de  Medici?,  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  .  93, 
Leaves  the  duchefs  of  Parma  governefs  of  the  Low  Countries,  192, 
The  FJemifh  proteftants  revolt,  ib.  Determines  to  overthrow  the  Flemifh 
privileges,  193.  Remonftrates  to  Elizabeth  againft  her  giving  counte- 
nance to  the  Flemifh  exiles,  214.  Revolt  of  Holland  and  Z&aland,  215. 
The  revolted  Hollanders  aflbciate  under  the  prince  of  Orange,  216. 
Recals  the  duke  of  Alva  at  his  own  requeft,  ib.  Elizabeth  aims  to  ac- 
commodate matters,  2ig.  Sends  don  John  of  Auftria,  governor  of  the 
Low  Countries,  ib.  The  pacification  of  Ghent  concluded,  ib.  Iiivades 
Ireland,  233,  Remonllrates  againft  the  depredations  of  Drake,  235. 
Founds  a  feminary  at  Doiiay  for  the  education  of  Englifh  catholics,  236. 
His  power  and  naval  ftrength,  272.  Projedls  an  invafion  of  England* 
330.  Fits  out  the  invincible  armada,  333.  His  inftrudlions  to  its 
commander  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  340.  His  behaviour  on  the. 
deftrudion  of  the  armada,  345.  Excites  difturbances  in  Scotland,  371, 
Makes  peace  with  France,  388.    Dies,  393.     His  charader,  vi.  6, 

Philip  IIL  of  Spain,  charadler  of  him  and  his  minifter  the  duke  of  Lerma, 
vi.  6.  Concludes  a  peace  with  James  L  27.  Acknowledges  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  United  Provinces,  and  concludes  a  truce  with  them  for 
twelve  years,  44, 

■  IV.  of  Spain,  the  honourable  reception  he  gave  prince  Charles, 

vi,  133.     His  conduct  on  underftanding  Buckingham^  fcheme  to  pre- 
vent the  marriage,  139, 

',  archduke  of  Auftria,  and  Ton  of  Maximilian,  is  educated  in  the 


Low  Countries,  iii.  334.  His  friendly  interview  with  Henry  VII.  st 
Calais,  384.  Marries  Joan  daughter  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Arragon,  and 
Ifabella  queen  of  Caftile,  390.  Forced  by  a  ftorm  on  the  coaft  of  Eng- 
land, pays  Henry  a  vifit  at  Wind  for,  391.  Obliged  by  Henry  to  fur- 
render  the  earl  of  SuiFolk  whom  he  had  proteded,  393.  Arrives  in 
Spain,  and  dies,  3g4,  His  fon  Charles  affianced  to  the  princefs  Mary, 
Henry's  daughter,  ib. 

Philippa,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Holland  and  Hainaulr,  is  affianced  to 
prince  Edward,  fon  of  Edward  11.  ii.  354,  Raifes  an  army  to  reprefs 
the  Scots  in  Edward's  abfence,  and  takes  their  king  David  prifoner, 
439,  440.  Goes  over  to  Edward's  camp  at  Calais,  ib.  Intercedes  with 
Edward  for  the  deputies  of  Calais,  at  its  furrender,  443, 

Philips,  Sir  Robert,  his  fpeech  in  the  third  parliament  of  Charles  I. 
vi.   242. 

Philliberty  duke  of  Savoy,   commands    the  Spanilh  army  ajrainft  France, 
iv.  434.     Befieges  St.  Quintin,  ib.     Defeats  the  conftable  Montmorency, 
and  takes  him  prifoner,  ib.     Philip  arrives  at  his  camp,  but  declines  any 
action  with  the  dake  of  Guife,  444, 

Philpot, 
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Pbilpbt,  a  reformer,  archdeacon  of  Winchefler,  indarice  of  his  zeal  agaiaft 
Aiianifm,  iv,  413.     Js  burnt  himfelf  for  herefy,  ib, 

P/^/ and  Scot?,  harafs  the  Biiions,  i.    12,    13. 

Piercy,  furnamed  Hotfpur,  taken  prifjner  by  the  Scots  at  the  battle  of  Ot- 
terburnc,  iii.   26       Sec  Northujnberland. 

— — — ,  Thomas,  created  earl  of  Worcefter,  ill.  33.  Rebels  againft 
Henry  IV.  69.  Taken  prifonef  at  the  battle  of  Shrewfoury,  and  exe- 
cuted, 71. 

•  ,  of  the  hcufe  of  Northumberland,  engages   with   Catelhy  in  the 


famous  aunpowder-plot,  for  blowing  up  king  and  parliament,  vi,  31. 

Hires  a  vault  under  the  parliament  houfe,  and   conveys  thirty-fix  barrels 

of  gunpowder  into  it,  33.     lilies  on  the  difcovery  of  the  fcheme,  36. 

Is  kilied,  ib. 
ViUrimage   of  Grace,  an  infurre£lion   raifed  againll   Henry  VIII.  in  the 

north  of  England  under  that  name,  iv.    171, 
PilkingtoTiy  IherifF  of  London,  profecuted  by  the  duke  of  York  for  fcanda- 

lous  exprefTions,  viii.    178. 
Pinkey^  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  and  the  earl  of  Arran,iv. 

303- 

Pi/a,  a  council  fummoned  there,  in  oppofition  to  pope  Julius  If.  which  re- 
moves to  Milan,  and  after  to  Lyons,  iii,  417.  Interdided  by  the  pope, 
418. 

Pijior^  his  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  on  kneeling  and  making  the 
fign  of  the  crofs,  v.   174,   175. 

PiusV,  pope,  excommunicates  queen  Elizabeth,  v«  172. 

Plague,  a  great  one  in  the  time  of  Edward  IIL  ii.  44.8,     Is  brought  into 
England  by  the  earl  of  Warwic  from  Havre  de  Grace,  v.  '80.     One  at 
London,  vi.  14.     Another,  206,     At  Oxford,  211.     Onboard  the  fleet, 
,212.     Great  one  at  London,  vii,  408. 

Plot,  gunpov«,der,  hiftory  of,  vi.  31.  Popifh,  a  hiftory  of,  viii.  63.  99, 
See  Oales,  Coleman,  and  Bedke.     Meal-tub,    124.     Rye-houfe,    186. 

Pcid'iersy  battle  of,  between  Edward,  fon  of  Edward  LI.  and  John  king  of 
France,  ii,  456.  Is  befieged  by  the  admiral  Coligni,  v.  187.  Is  de- 
fended by  the  young  dukeof  Guife,  ib. 

Pole,  Ar;hur,  and  his  brothers,  nephews  of  the  cardinal,  are  convicted  of  a 
confpiracy  againft  queen  Elizabeth,  but  pardoned,  v.  63. 

—  — ^  Edmund  de  la;  he  Suffolk, 

,  Sir  Geoffrey  de  la,  enters  into  a  confpiracy  with  fome  Englifh  noble- 
men, and  his  brother  the  cardinal,  iv,  i'ij,  Difcovers  the  confpiracy, 
and  is  pardoned  for  it,  ib. 

— — ,  Michael  de  la,  chancellor  of  England,  and  earl  of  Suffolk,  fome 
anecdotes  of,  iii.  15.  Impeached  by  the  commons,  ib.  Refledions  on 
his  cafe,   16.     Deprived  of  his  office,   17. 

,   Reginald  de  la,  his  defcenr,  iv.   185.     Is  made  dean  of  Exeter,  ib. 

Declines  any  concern  in  the  divorce  of  Henry  VI I!,  from  queen  Catha- 
rine, ib.  Inveighs  againft  the  condudl  of  Henry  in  religious  alteration?, 
186.  Is  invited  to  England  by  Henry,  ib.  Is  created  a  cardinal,  and 
fent  legate  into  flandei»,  ib,  is  fufpeded  of  afpiring  to  the  crown,  ib, 
A  Enters 
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Enters  into  a  confpiracy  with  fome  Englifli  noblemen,  xvlio  a;e  difcovered 
and  executed,  187.  His  relations  periecuted  by  the  king,  19S.  His 
mother  attainted  by  parb'ament,  ib.  And  execufcd,  214.  Is  propofed 
as  a  hufband  toqueen  Mary,  380.  Why  it  did  not  take  effeft,  38  r.  Is 
invited  to  England  in  quality  of  legate,  ib.  Is  flopped  in  his  journey  by 
the  emperor,  and  why,  584.  His  attainder  levcrfed,  and  his  blood  re- 
llored  by  parliament,  399,  Arrives  in  England,  ?!n-J  invites  the  parlia- 
ment to  reconcile  ihemfelves  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  ib.  Gives  the  parlia- 
ment and  kingdom,  abf:)!ution,  4C0.  Debates  with  bifhop  Gardiner  on 
the  expediency  of  punifhing  heretics,  405.  Is  made  archbiihop  of  Can- 
terbury, on  the  burning  of  Cranmer,  431.  His  politic  behaviour,  ib. 
Opposes  the  queen's  deiign  of  engaging  the  kingdom  in  Philip's  quariel 
with  France,  4^2.     His  death  and  char:»£ter,  446. 

Tokrone.,  in  the  Eail  Indies,  taken  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Englifh,  is  agreed 
to  be  rellcred  by  treaty,  vii.  236.  The  Eogliih  again  expelled,  419.  Is 
refigned  to  the  Dutch,  422. 

Poll-money,  firll:  lei^ied  by  parliament,  and  th.*  alarming  conrequences  of  it, 
iii.  6.  A  proportional  tax  impokd  by  parliament  to  affitt  Henry  VIII. 
in  his  war  with  Fravice,  424. 

Poltroty  affaffinates  theduke  of  Guife,  at  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  v.  78. 

Ponce,  Conihntinc'confeTor  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  is  cruelly  treated 
by  Philip  of  Spain  for  herefy,   v.  6^. 

Poor,  an  a6l  pafled,  for   raifing  charitable  contributions  for  them,  iv.   356. 
The  firft  legal  efiablilhment  /or  the  fubfil'icnce  of,  when  made,  v.  483. 

Popedctriy  its  lltuation  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  invafion,  i,  1S5;.  S.e 
Papacy  and  Reformation. 

Popular  government,  the  firil  beginnings  of,  in  England,  ii.   272. 

Population,  cbfervation?  on  the  propereil  means  of  promoting,  iii.   403, 

Por/^r/ of  London  petition  the  long  parliament,   vi.  4.75, 

Porto  Rico,  an  attempt  againil,  by  Francis  JJ;rake,   v.   378, 

Pcrtjhouth,  dutchefs  of,  millrefs  to  king  Charlefs  U.  how  introduced  to 
him,  vii.   465. 

Portugal,  the  kingdom  of,  revolts  from  the  crown  of  Spain,  vii,  2c  j. 
The  princefs  Catharine  of,  married  to  Ci;arles  II.  of  England,    378. 

Poji  mcijler,  infcance  of  that  office  at  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.   4S4, 

Pojl-houfey  at  what  fum  farmed,  in  the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwel,  vii. 
340. 

Pojl-oflce  is  eflablifiied  by  parliament,   vii.   358. 

Poultry^  the  eiUblilJied  prices  of,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I, 
vi.    177.' 

Poyningi,  Sir  Edward,  fent  over  to  Ireland  by  Henry  VII.  to  reduce  the 
malcontents  there,  iii.  367.  Pafles  the  memorable  ftatute  which  bears 
his  name,  ib,  Difappoints  Perkin  Warbec  in  his  dehgns  upon  that 
kingdom,  370.  Made  comptroller  by  Henry  Vlli.  and  chofen  of  his 
privy  council,  409, 

Prague,  battle  of,  between  the  duks  of  Bavaria  and  Frederic,  eleiftor  Pala- 
tine, vi.   104. 

Preaching,  the  abufe  of,  reflrained,  and  twelve  homilies  publifhed  to  read 
Vol.  VIII.  L  I  to 
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to  the  people,  iv.  291.     Farther  reftridions  of,  to  prevent  the  people 
being  diHraded  by  oppofite  doctrines,   309. 

Prejcant,  a  P'rench  admiral,  kills  Sir  Edward  Howard  in  ar.  enesgement  in 
Conquet  haibcur,  iii,  431.  Invades  iha  coafl:  of  Suffex,  and  lofes  an 
eve,  ib. 

Prelates,  obnoxious  ones,  how  treated  by  the  court  of  Rome  in  the  lime  of 
Richard  IL  iii,  c6.  Their  unfitnefs  for  beinti;  intruded  with  the  <'reat 
offices  under  the  crown,  in  the  papal  limes  ot  England,  403.  Caufes 
which  favoured  their  promotion  to  them,   404. 

Frcrogati've,  rei^al,   the  nations  entertained  of,  in   the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
V.  44c.     1'  quiry  into  the  antient  prerogat  ves  of  the  crown,  453.     Apo- 
logy for  the  arbitrary  exertions  of,  by  James  I.  vi.  49,     The  commons 
maniieft  an  intention   of  limiting  it,   51.     A  review  of  the  various  arti- 
cles of,  claimed  until  the  time  of  Charles  I.    160, 

Prejlytery,  is  eliablifhed  in  Scotland,  by  parliament,  and  the  catholic  reli- 
gion fupprefied,  v.  38.  Cruel  infults  fhewn  to  queen  Mary  for  her  ad- 
herence to  the  catholic  religion,  48.  The  caufes  of  the  morofe  feverity 
of  the  prcfbyterian  clergy  traced,  59.  The  meaning  of  that  term  ex- 
plained, vi.  333,  note.  Diflinciions  between  prefbyterians  and  indeoen- 
dents,  vii.  19.  h  eibblifhed  in  England,  69.  Is  fupprefied  on  the  re- 
formation of  Charles  II.  ^562.  And  by  the  acft  of  uniformity,  374.  The 
prefDyterian  clergy  ejc'£ied,   385. 

Pre/sf  liberty  of  the,  its  commencement,  viii.   332. 

Prejion,  batcle  of,  between  Cromwel,  and  the  Scots  under  Hamilton  and 
Langdale,  vii.    127. 

Pridct  colonel,  violently  excludes  and  confines  the  prefbyterian  members  of 
the  long  parliament,  vii.  131,  Procures  a  petition  to  be  figned  by  the 
officers,  againft  the  office  or  king,  on  the  cirer  of  that  title  to  Cromwel, 
274. 

Prie'h  and  Jefuits,  a  fevere  law  againft  them,  v.   259. 

Primauget,  a  French  admiral,  engages  Sir  Thomas  Knevet  off  the  coaft  of 
Britanny,  and  is  blown  up  with  him,  \\.  4.23. 

^rime  minifter,  refieclions  on  the  nature  of  this  office  hitherto  unknown  in 
Europe,  ii.   343. 

Primcgeniture,^  the  advantages  of  adhering  to,  in  the  fjcceffion  of  princes, 
ii,   39.     Not  underitood  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Engl  fli  hiflory,  ib. 

Printings  the  art  of,  by  whom  hrlt  introduced  into  Rnglai'd,  iii.   268,  note. 
,  the  invention  of,  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  quick  progrefa  of  the 
reformation,  iv.   37.     Reil:rid.ions   laid  on    the   pr»ifb   by  Elizabeth   and 
James  I.  vi.   165. 

Proclamations,  royal,  declared  by  parliament,  to  have  the  force  of  laws,  iv. 

'  196.  Refietftions  on  tin's  Itatute,  ib.  Offences  againll  them,  by  whom 
to  be  judged,  237.  This  law  repealed,  307.  Thoie  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, enforced  more  rigoroufly  than  laws,  by  the  rtar-chamber,  v,  463. 
King  James's  plea  for  the  utility  and  neccilicy  of  ili'uing  them,  vi,  52, 
Differ  from  laws,  ib, 

Prophecying,  among  the  puritans,  explained,  vi,  14.  King  James's  fcnti- 
ments  concerning,  ib. 

Prcte^oraiCy 
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FrcieSIorate,  the  fupreme  government  altered  to  this  forrr;,  and  Oliver 
Cromwel  chofen,  vii.  232.  The  out  lines  of  this  form  of  government 
explained,  io.  Peace  made  with  the  Dutch,  236.  The  nation  divided 
into  twelve  military  jurifdiin^ons,  under  To  many  major-generals,  z^^j. 
See  Crom~jjelf   Qli'ver^  and  Richard. 

ProteJiantSy  hov/  the  German  reformers  acquired  that  name,  iv,  99.  See 
Reformation 

Pro'vi/tons,  refledl'ons  on  legal  relliiflions  laid  on  the  prices  of,  ii.  365. 
The  prices  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  JI.  ib. 

Pro'vi/ors,  the  ftatute  of,  when  firll  enacted,  ii.  492,  Enabled  a-new, 
ii'.   t)6. 

Piynm.  the  prinGiples  advanced  in  his  HiJIrio  majlyx,  vi.  297.  His  f^ivere 
ientence  for  it  in  the  Uar-chamber,  299.  A  repetinon  of  his  crutl 
ufage  for  another  offence.  307.    His  fcntences  reverfed  by  the  commons, 

377- 
Puffiiidorfy  the  Svvedifli  agent  at  Paris,  informs  de  V/it  of  the  fchemes  of 

the  Engliih  miniftry,  vii.  463. 

Puns,  recommended  to  orators  by  Aridotle,  vi.  190. 

Puritans^  an  account  of  their  obllinate  fcruples  at  the  infancy  of  the  refor- 
mation, V.  150.  Are  depredc'd  by  queen  Elizabeth,  but  countenanced 
by  her  miniflers,  155.  223,  The  court  cf  ecclefiaiiical  commiffion  in* 
llituted  for  the  fupprefficn  of,  262.  A  fevere  law  pafTed  againfc  recu- 
fants,  366.  Petition  king  James  for  relief  againfl:  the  feverit'es  exer- 
cifed  againft  them,  vi.  m.  Conference  at  Hampton- court,  10.  r3 
Their  pretenfions,  163,  Their  influence  in  promoting  the  difTatiifaction 
of  the  firft  parliament  of  Charles  I.  with  him  and  Buckingham,  203. 
The  foecies  of,  pointed  out,  274.  Tranfport  themfelves  to  America, 
until  ilopped  by  the  king,  310.  Under  countenance  of  the  parliament, 
begin  to  attack  the  profefTed  religion,  385.     ^q^  NonconfortniJ}s» 

Puweyancc,  the  hardfhips  of,  i,  342.  Frequently  endeavoured  to  be 
•  aboliflied  by  parliament  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  ii.  489.  The  nature 
of  that  prerogative  of  the  crown  explained,  v.  346.  Parliamentary  at- 
tempts to  regulate  it,  checked  by  queen  Elizabeth,  347.  Was  made  ufe 
of  by  her  to  vidual  her  navy,  461.  Lord  Bacon's  fpeech  againft,  v.  519* 
The  commons  attempt  to  free  the  nntion  from  the  burden  of,  vi.  24, 
An  inefTcdual  t?-caty  for  the  relirquifhment  of,    (;4. 

Puzas,   Hugh  de,   bifnop  oF  Durham,   ^Qt  Durham, 

Pym,  the  fuhjed;  of  his  fpeech  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  parliament  of 
Charles  I.  vi.  347.  His  fpeech  againil:  the  earl  of  Strafford  in  the  long 
parliament,  367.  His  condud  on  Straffojd's  trial,  407.  Is  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  lower  boufe,  fitting  during  the  recefs, 
423.  Is  impeached  by  the  king,  467.  His  death,  and  the  regard  paid 
to  him  by  the  parliament,  vii.   6. 

Pyrenmesy  treaty  of,  between  France  and  Spain,  vii.  306, 
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QUAKERS,  the  origin  of  that  fc6l,  vii.  332.     Wherce  they  derived 
"^X^  their  name,   334.     Their  riotous  zeal  occafion  their    perfecution,  ib. 

Their  lingulariiies,   535.     Their  addrefs  to  James   II.   on   his  accefiion, 

viii.  216,  note, 
^een  dowager  of  France,  takes  reTuge  in  the  court  of  Charles  I.  vi.  390. 

Is  iniulted  on  account  of  her  religion,  ih.     Is  requefted  to  depart  by  the 

commons,  391. 
^eem  of  England  ;  fee  each  under  their  refpeftive  names, 
^0   Warranto,    a  writ  of,  iffued   againft  the  city  of  London,  viii.   178. 

The  pleadings   in  behalf  of  the  city,   179.     Conditions  on  which  the- 

charter  waj  reftored,   181. 
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AINS,  extraordinary,  in  the  time  of  Richard  III.  which  defeat  the 
purpofesof  the  duke  o{  Buckingham  againft  him,  iii.  289. 

Hainftoro'vjy  admiral,  is  put  afhore  by  his  fleet,  which  declares  for  the 
king,  vii.    1 19. 

Raleigh,  Walter,  goes  over  to  France,  a  volunteer,  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Hugonotr,  v.  iSS.  His  firft  expedition  to  Guiana,  377.  Publifhes  a 
lying  account  of  that  country,  ib.  Goes  under  lord  Effingham  in  the 
expedition  againft  Cadiz,  379.  Attends  EfTex  in  another  expedition, 
?nd  takes  Fayal,  383.  Falls  fick  v.hile  EfTex  is  in  difgrace,  on  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  his  coming  into  favour  again,  411.  Plis  letter  to  Cecil, 
on  the  queen's  difplearure,  526,  Is  difmiffed  from  his  employment,  vi.  5, 
Enters  into  a  confoirscy  againft  James,  8.  Is  fentenced  to  death,  but 
reprieved,  9,  Is  grofsly  abufed  on  trial  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  10. 
Writes  his  hiftory  of  the  world,  during  his  long  confinement  in  the 
Tower,  93.  Spreads  reports  of  a  gold  mine  in  Guiana,  ib.  Is  releafed, 
and  obtains  permifiion  for  his  expedition  there,  94.  His  fon  killed  by 
the  Spaniards  on  landing,  96.  Is  difappointed  in  the  mine,  and  plunders 
St  Thomas,  ib.  Is  carried  back  prifoner,  by  his  men,  97.  Is  executed, 
99.  A  charader  of  his  hillory  of  the  world,  195.  His  condud  at 
Guiana  inquired  into,   ^t^^, 

Ralph  de  Guadevj  earl  of  Norfolk,  reafonof  his  confpiring  againft  William 
the  Conqueror,  i.   263.     Peace  concluded  between  them,  267. 

Randclf,  the  Englifh  ambafTador  in  Scotland,  his  charafter  of  the  Scots  re- 
formers, v.  54.  Is  fent  by  Elizabeth  to  interpofe  in  favour  of  the  earl  of 
iVIort  n,   232.     Forms  a  party  in  oppofiiion  to  the  earl  of  Lenox,  ib, 

Ka-vaillac  afT^flinates  Henry  IV.  of  France,  vi.  56. 

Ro.'oenna,  battle  of,  between  the  French  under  Gafton  de  Foix,  and  the 
Spanifh  and  papal  armies,  iii.  423. 

Ready  an  alderman  of  London,  enrolled  by  Henry  VIII.  as  a  foot  fbldier, 
for  refufing  a  benevcknce  to  him,  iv.  24^. 

Readings 
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Reading,  a  council  fummoned  there  to  oppofe  the  tyranny  orLon^cIiamp, 
bi(hop  of  Ely,  it.  17.  L  bcfjeged  and  taken  by  the  earl  of  EiTex,  vi. 
511.     A  garrifon  eftablifhed  in,  by  the  kin?,  535. 

Real pre/ence,  why  the  cler*iy  wtre  fo  much  attached  to  the  dodtrine  of,  in 
the  inTancy  of  the  reformation,  iv.  322.  The  point  of,  debated  in  Con- 
vocation, 385.  The  debate  adjourned  to  Oxford,  z/^.  Inuance  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  attachment  to  that  dortrine,  v.    1.^3.     note. 

Recognition^  adt  of,  pafTed  in  the  moil  ample  terms,  by  the  parliament  in 
favour  of  James  I.  v,  ^:,'^, 

Records,  jndicial,  how  prcTerved  amonpr  the  Sixons,  i,  214, 

Recufants^  a  fevere  law  enabled  aga'n!!  them,  v.  366. 

Redfjaldy  king  of  the  Eaft-Angies,  protedls  vojng  Edwin,  againft  Adel- 
frid,  king  of  Norihamberland,  i.  41.  Defeaes  and  kills  Adelfrid,  42. 
Confpired  againft,  and  killed,  43. 

Reformation,  the  firft  commencement  of,  in  Germany,  by  Martin  Luther, 
iv.  3^.  His  dodrineb  fpreaJ  among  the  Lollards  in  Enp^land,  36. 
Henry  VIII.  writes  againft  Luther,  and  receives  the  title  Ci{  Defender  of 
the  Faithy  from  the  pope,  ib.  Lather  anfwers  Henry  clofely,  ib.  To 
what  caufes  the  qaick  progrefs  of,  may  be  afcribed,  37.  The  pope  de- 
clared to  be  Antichrift,  and  (et  at  defiance  by  the  reformers,  38.  How 
the  reformers  favoured  the  civil  power  in  their  tenets  ib,  1  he  firftftecs 
toward,  in  England,  95.  Progreis  of,  107.  How  far  forwarded  by 
the  appeal  to  private  judgment,  126.  Tindal  makes  a  trarfta-ion  of  tbs 
fcriptures,  130.  A  tranflation  prepared  ry  order  of  convocation.  154. 
All  authority  of  the  bifnop  of  Rome  r^nonnced,  164,  Articles  of  faitii 
prepared  by  the  convocation,  166.  How  far  proteftant  principles  were 
favoured  in  thefe  articles,  ftated,  167.  Suppreifion  of  religious  hcufes 
150.  178.  The  law  of  fix  articles  paiTed,  194.  The  Bible  granted  to 
every  family,  200.  Hofpita's,  colleges,  and  other  foundations,  difiblved, 
and  their  revenues  feized  by  the  kin?,  221.  The  chapter-lands  of  Can- 
terbury, York,  and  London  extorted  from  thofe  fees  222.  The  Litany, 
and  part  of  the  public  fervice,  allowed  to  be  celebrated  in  EngiiQi,  254. 
The  acceffion  of  Edward  VI.  fav-)urable  to,  287.  The  twelve  liomilies 
publifhed,  to  be  read  to  the  people,  291.  Laws  pifred  favourable  to, 
307.  The  cup  reftored  to  the  lairy,  and  private  maffes  aboiifhed,  ib. 
Penalties  on  denying  the  king's  fupreniacy,  ib.  A  new  communioa- 
fervice  framed,  309.  Liturgy  framed  by  a  committee  of  biftiops  and 
divines,  320.  Girdiner,  and  other  bi{liops,  de;.'rived  of  thiir  bi(hopric?» 
345.  The  general  antipathy  at  this  time,  to  popery,  347.  The  liturj,y 
revifed,  348.  Articles  of  religion  framed,  ib.  The  liturgy  authoiiicrd 
by  parliament,  354.  The  catholic  religion  reftored  by  queen  Ma;y, 
376.  All  Edward's  ftatutes  relating  to  religion  repealed,  379.  The 
reformers  perfecuted,  411.  ^zq  Herejy.  Cecil's  arguments  to  induce 
queen  Elizabeth  10  reftore  it,  v.  5,  The  queen's  prudent  caution  in 
performing  it,  7.  The  newly-ereded  monaitcries  fupprefTed,  10.  The 
queen  declared  governefs  of  the  church,  ib.  All  Edward*s  ftatutes  con- 
cerning religion  confirmed,  I?.  A  folemn  difputation,  12.  The  mafs 
aboiifned,  ib.  The  Englilh  liturgy  reftored,  14.  The  bifhops  de- 
graded for  non-compliance,  ib.     Progreis  of,  in  Scodand,  22,     Rife  of 
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the  afibciatlon  called  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord^  ih.  Riot  of  pro- 
teflants  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  fellival  of  St.  Gyles,  24.  Riots  of  Knox*s 
congregation  at  Perth,  27.  See  Congregation  of  the  Lord.  The  catho- 
lic religion  fuj.prefied  in  Scotland,  and  the  prefbyterian  difcipline  ella- 
blifhed,  38.  Struggles  in  favour  of,  in  Fiance,  40.  Ciuel  infclence  of 
the  Scots  reformers,  to  their  queen  Mary,  48.  Civil  wars  of  France, 
d'i.  See  Conde  \  Medicis,  Catharine  de;  Hugonots,  Sec.  Is  eOablifhed  in 
Scotland  by  parliament,  with  the  queen's  fanction,  i  !0,  A  charafier  of 
the  plan  of,  eflablifhcd  in  England,  149.  Refledions  on  the  conduftof 
reformers,  189.  Cruel  feverity  of  the  Emperor  Charies  V.  toward  the 
Plemifh  protedants  191.  The  Flemifli  proteftants  revolr,  192.  Maf- 
facre  of  the  Hugonots  at  Paris,  206.  l^he  ca;hclic  league  formed  in 
France  againfls  the  Hugonots,  21^.  A  review  of  Elizabeth  s  condncl  irk 
religious  matters,  222.  Seveie  laws  pafied  againft  pofj^iv,  235.  Po- 
pery finally  fuppreffed  by  the  ilrict  lavv'  againft  Jefuits  and  popil'h  pricHs, 

Regicides,  trial  and  execution  of,  vii.  356.   380. 

i2/?^//?«/^,  fub- prior  of  Chriil-church,  Canterbury,  his  clandedine  eie^ion  to 
that  fee  on  the  death  of  Hubert,  ii.  57.  Isfeni  privately  to  Rome  for  con- 
firmation, ih.      His  imprudent  conduct,  ib. 

Rckearfaly  a  charader  of  this  faiiiical  play,  vii,   333. 

Religicus  ejiahlipmsnts^\.\\^  ioQ.w^^XiO'cs  of,  iv.  31. 

— -— — houfesy  the  number  of  fuppreff^d  by  1-ienry  VIIL  iv,  1S2.  The 
amount  of  their  revenue?,  ih.     See  Mcnajl erics, 

ReliqueSy  the  artifices  of",  expofed  on  the  diiTolution  of  monafterief,  iv,  iSo, 

Remonjirancs,  an  account  of  that  framed  and  pafk-d  by  the  commons  iq 
the  long  parliament,  vi,  449.  Rea Toning  of  the  people  on  both  fides 
with  regard  to  ir,  451.     Isanfweied  by  the  king,  4-7. 

Renaudy  a  Frenchman,  takes  the  earl  of  SuiToIk  priiuner,  and  is  knighted 
by  him,  iii.    149. 

Repre/entati'ves  io parliament,  the  firil  fiep?  toward  chufing  -them  for  coun- 
ties, ii     154.     bt^Q.  Commons. 

Reque/ens,  comniendaior  ot  Caitile,  fucceeds  the  duke  of  Alva  in  t'le  com- 
mand of  the  low  Coiintri?"^,  v.  217.  His  chara«J"ter,  ib.  Undertakes 
the  fiege  of  Leyden,  ih.  Dies,  and  his  troops  inu;iny,  vvhich  rum  the 
S'pJifiill^  afi-'airs  in  the  Low  Countries.   219. 

Retainers^  the  term  explained,  iii.  599.  Frequent  lav;  s  pafTed  ag.dnll,  by 
Henry  VH.  ib,  Stoi y  toid  of  heniy  reioting  to.  ib,  1  he  pri4thl:icc  of, 
how  deltroyed,  ib.   400. 

Re-TjenuB  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kin  as  of  England,  in  what  it  confirted,  if. 
125.  CroAH-landf,  ib.  Tailliages,  126.  vScotage,  127.  Dancgelc, 
and  Moneyage,  ib.  EfcheaLs  12').  WardHiips,  1x9.  Fn;cs,  amerci- 
aments, and  cblrttes,  130.  Stole  of,  ordinary  and  exuaoidinary,  at  the 
time  of  He:iry  V.  iii.  120.  Amount  of,  in  queen  Mary's  lime,  iv.  433. 
S:a-e  of,  in  jhe  reign  of  James  1.  vi.  171.  State  of,  in  the  proieilcrate 
of  Richard  Cromwcl,  vii.  339.  State  of,  between  ihe  reiloraiiun  and 
revolution",  viii.    324. 

Re--ue\ueSf  ecclefiafiical,  the  a-ienaiion  cf,  prohibited,  v.  12. 

Ri<volution  in   i6^'8,  compared  with  the  depofition  p:  Ri«.haid  II,  iii-  46. 
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Reynolds,  excites  an  infurrection  in  Northamptonfhirc,  to  de.lroy  inclofures, 
vi.  44.  ■*• 

Rihaumonty  Euftace  de,  his  encounter  with  Henry  III.  at  Calais,  il,  444. 
Yields  iiimJeU' pnibner,  and  is  generoufly  treated,  and  fee  at  liberty  Dy 
him,  445. 

Rhie^  illeo!-,  auacked  by  the  dui^e  of  Buckingham,  vi,  236. 

Rhsims^  Char'ci  VH.  a:tended  by  Joan  D'.Arc,  marches  in  there,  and  is 
crowned,  iii.    1  5  i. 

Rhodes,  the  kni^.hcs  of,  chufe  Henry  VII,  of  England,  protedor  of  their 
order,  iii.   38^. 

Richard,  fecond  ion  of  Henry  II.  invcRed  by' his  father  with  the  dtichv  of 
Guienne,  and  county  of  Poidou,  i.  434..  Inilii^ated  by  his  mother  £iea- 
rior  ro  revolt  againll  his  faiher,  456.  Is  reconc  led  to  his  fattier,  447. 
Refaies  homage  to  his  elder  brorherfor  hisdochy.  4'4.  The  difterince 
conipromifed  by  their  father,  ib,  i3ecomes  in  titled  to  the  fiicceffion  by 
his  b'Other  Henry's  der^rh,  4^5.  Refiifes  his  father*s  affiirniTjent  of 
Guienne  to  his  brother  John,  ib.  Religns  it  to  hi"  mother  Eleanor,  ib. 
Is  encoiTraged  to  rebel  again,  by  Philip  of  Fiance,  458.  Exconiniuni- 
cated  by  Albano,  the  pipe's  legate,  460.  Peace  con<.luded  with  iiis 
father,  and  he  is  contracted  to  Alice,  filter  of  Philip  of  France,  462.  H;s 
remoffe  on  feeing  his  father's  body,  463.      Kis  acceilion,  ii.    i. 

-  ■- —  1.  difcountenances  his  former  evil  advifers,  and  careff-s  his  fi'-her's 
n:in;ilers  ii.  2.  Releafes  his  n»o;her,  and  makes  her  regent  uuti!  his 
arrival  in  England,  ib.  Prepares  for  a  crufade  to  the  Holy  Land,  3. 
Jews  prohibited  by  an  edicl  from  a!:^pearing  at  his  coronation,  ib.  A 
maffacre  of,  on  that  cccafion,  ib.  His  expedient  to  saife  m  ^-ney  lor  th^ 
crufade,  <:.  >^el!s  the  valfalage  of  Scotland,  ib.  Mis' reply  to  Fulk,  cu- 
rate ot  Neuilly,  6.  In  whofe  hands  he  placed  the  sdinir.iil-ation,  during 
his  abunce  on  the  crufade,  ih,  Elects  Piiilip  of  France,  with  his  a^my, 
at  Vezelay,  7.  Renews  his  engagements  of  friendfhip  with  Philip.  8. 
Embarks  his  army  at  Marfeiiles,  ib.  Is  obliged  to  winter  at  iVieliina, 
ib.  His  charade-,  and  that  of  Phliip,  comparev],  9.  The  occafion  of 
h!s  attacking  the  Sicilians,  a^d  ;aking  Meffina.  10.  His  difputes  with 
Philip,  ib.  Sets  afide  his  contratt  with  Alice,  and  oronofes  lo  marry 
Ecjeugaria,  danghttr  of  Sanchez,  king  of  Navarre,  12.  Is  attended  on  his 
crufade  bv  his  bride,  and  his  filter  jo^m,  queen  dowager  of  Sicily,//^.  Some 
of  bib  veiTels  svrecked  and  p:lla_?ed  <.n  the  coait  of  Cypru?,  ib  Concjuers 
and  iniprifons  lOiac,  prince  of  Cyprus,  13.  Efpoufes  Berengaria  there, 
ib.  Arrives  in  Paleftine,  and  aiiil!:-;  at  the  iicge  of  Acre,  ib.  Enijases 
to  fuppcrtthe  pretenfians  of  Guy  de  Luugnan,  to  the  kingdom  ofjcru- 
fa'em,  in  oppofi  ion  to  Conrade,  marqu's  of  MoniJerrsr,  IJ.  Troubles 
in  England  duiing  his  abfence,  I  5.  Coofe.s  the  kingdoni  of  Cyprus  on 
Lufjgnan,  on  condition  of  his  quitting  his  pretennons  to  Jeri:faiem,  19. 
DtM'^eats  Saiadin,  20.  Is  obliged  to  abandon  the  i.itention  of  befie<-Hnp- 
Jerufalem,  ib.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Paladin,  for  three  years,  three 
months,  three  weekf,  three  day.,  and  three  hours,  2Z.  Hii  cruel  treat- 
ment of  his  prifoners,  22,  Is  arreiled  on  his  return,  by  Leor-oid,  arch- 
il qke  of  Au;lria,  23,     Is  delivered  up  to  the  emperor  He:uy  V'l.  who 
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jmprifons  him  in  irons,  ib.  Is  carried  to,  and  accufecl  before  the  diet  at 
Worms,  26.  His  fpirited  reply,  ib,  Ranfoii^s  himfelf,  28.  His  ran- 
f'om,  how  l-vied,  according  10  the  feudal  fyftem,  ib  Obtains  his  liber- 
ty, and  efcapes  a  feccnd  arreft  by  the  emperor,  29.  is  again  crowned 
at  Winchefter,  ib.  Goes  over  to  Normandy,  to  revenge  himfelf  on 
Philip'i  perfidy,  29.  Defeats  Philip  at  Fretteval,  3c.  Concludes  a 
truce  with  him,  31.  His  brother  John  fubmits  to  him,  ib.  Makes 
peace  with  him  at  Loaviers,  which  is  quickly  broken,  32.  Takes  the 
bifhop  of  Beauvais  prifoner,  and  fends  his  coat  of  mail  to  the  p'  pe,  ib. 
Concludes  a  truce  with  Philip  for  five  year?,  33.  Is  wounded  in  be- 
fieging  Vidomar,  count  of  Limoges,  ib.  The  gallant' reply  of  Gourd- 
on  the  archer,  who  (hot  him,  34.  His  fenfibility  of  the  retort,  ib.  Dies, 
ib.  His  cnaradler,  ib.  Refledlons  on  his  reign,  35,  Mifcellaneous 
affairs-,   56. 

RichardW.  His  accefiion,  iii.  I.  State  of  parties  at  that  jun-fture,  2,  Form 
of  government  fettled  by  parliament  during  his  minority,  3.  Council 
appointed,  ib.  The  adminillration,  how  conduced,  4.  His  embar- 
raliinents  at  his  accefTion,  5.     War  with  France,  ib.     Popular  infurrec- 

'  tions,  6.  Has  a  conference  with  Watt  Tyler,  10.  His  prudent  beha- 
viour at  the  death  of  Tyler,  ib,  Refieftions  on  this  alrair,  11,  Heads 
the  army  ?gainll  the  Scots,  12.  Burns  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee, 
ib.  Returns  to  England  prematurely,  ib.  His  attachment  to  Robert 
de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  14.  Awed  by  his  parliament,  15.  Deprived 
of  his  regal  power  by  a  council  of  fonrteen,  appointed  by  his  uncle 
C^loucclier,  17.  Fails  in  the  endeavour  to  influence  the  eleftion  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  18.  Conlults  the  judges,  on  the  validity  of  his 
commiifion  10  the  council  of  founeen,  ib.  Their  opinion,  ib.  Violent 
proceedings  againft  his  minidiy  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefler,  2C.  His  and 
his  queen,  Anne,  their  ineffctlua!  concern  at  the  execution  of  Sir  Simon 
Burley,  23.  Exerts  himfelf,  and  removes  archbilhop  Fitz-Alan  from 
his  office  of  Chancellor,  24,  Removes  Gloucefter  and  Warwic  from  the 
council,  ib^  Truce  with  France,  and  marriage  of  Richard  to  Ifabella 
of  France,  26.  Seizes  the  charter  of  London,  and  the  charadler  of  his 
adminillration,  ib.  Declares  Mortimer  fuccefToi,  28.  Hurries  Glou- 
celler  over  to  Calais,  and  awes  his  fadion,  29.  Proceedings  againll:  his 
party,  '^\.  Procures  Gloucei^er  to  be  murdered  at  Calais,  32.  Crea- 
tion of  peers,  33.  Removes  the  parliament  to  Shrewfbury,  ib.  Their 
j^rants  to  him,  ib.  Prevents  the  duel  between  the  dukes  of  Hci-eford  and 
Norfolk,  and  banifties  them,  36.  Oppofes  the  fuccefiion  of  Hereford  to 
the  dukedom  of  Lancafter,  37.  Embarks  for  Ireland,  38.  Leaves  the 
duke  of  York  guardian  of  the  realm,  39.  Returns  to  oppofe  the  inva- 
fioa  of  the  duke  oi  Lancafter,  ib.  Seized  by  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  confined  in  Flint-callie,  40.  Heads  of  accufation  preferred 
acjainfl  him  in  parliament,  4?.  Comparifon  between  this  period  of  hif- 
lory,  and  the  revolution  in  16S8,  46.  Depofed  by  parliament,  ib, 
Murdered  in  Pnmfret-caftle,  49.  His  charafler,  ib.  Comparifon  be- 
tween, and  Edward  III.  50.  Mifcellaneous  tranfadlions  during  this  reign, 
52.  Compaiifon  between  his  fituation,  and  that  of  Charles  VT.  of 
^'Vsnce,  92. 

5  pcbar^ 
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Mic^ara'lW.  tne  fir.1  acls  of  his  a'lmin'ilration,  iii.  2^2.  RefleHTions  Ott 
his  feizure  of  the  crown,  283.  Appoints  the  duke  o^  Buckin.ham  con- 
ftabie, /^.  Procure:  his  execution,  for  rebelling  ag^iind  hiin,  289.  Ob- 
tains a  parliamentary  fandion  of  his  fovereignty,  290.  8  :ppofed  to 
poifon  his  wife  Anne,  to  make  room  for  his  marriage  with  the  princefs 
Elizabeth,  291.  Marches  to  oppofj;  the  invafion  of  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, 294.  His  fufpicions  of  his  own  pariy,  il>.  Battle  of  JBofworth, 
2g-.     Piiiled,  :6.     His  charr^der,   295. 

Richemont,  Arthur,  count  de,  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Azincour,  iij. 
102.  Releafcd  on  his  parole,  127.  Evades  his  parole  on  the  death  of 
Henry  V.  ib.  Obcains  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  filier  by  the  regent's 
intereU,  128.  Engaged  in  the  Englilh  intereii,  ib.  Attends  the  con- 
grefs  at  Arras,   161. 

Richlieu,  cardinal,  prime  minifter  of  France,  his  charader,  vi.  232.  Ri- 
vals the  duke  of  Buckingham  in  his  addielies  to  ilie  que^n  of  France,  234, 
Throws  a  mcle  acrofs  the  harbour  of  Rochtlle,  to  complete  the  blockade, 
263.  Supplies  the  covenanters  in  Scotland  with  money,  337,  The  con- 
cluficn  of  his  adminiftration,  and  deatb,  vii.   247, 

Richmond,  Henry  earl  of,  carried  into  Britain  by  ihe  earl  of  Pembroke,  on 
the  eltablifhmcnt  of  the  York  family  in  Edward  IV,  iii.  251.  His  pe- 
digree, 285.  Meafures  taken  for  his  fafe  cuirody  by  Edward,  286.  Ed- 
ward difappointed  in  a  fcheme  for  getting  him  into  his  power,  287. 
Overtures  for  his  marriage  with  the  princefs  Elizateth,  291,  Makes 
unfucceffful  attempts  for  a  defccnt  on  England,  292.  His  party  exhort 
him  to  another  fpeedy  attempt,  ib.  Lands  at  MUord-haven,  293. 
Battle  of  Bofvvorth,   29^^.     Richard  IJI.  killed,  ib.     See  Htnrj  VI], 

>-,  duke  of,  natural  fon  of  Henry  Vlll.  made  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, iv.   122.     Diep,   163,  nofe. 

Ridley,  bifliop  of  London,  pleads  with  Edward  VL  in  behrdf  of  the  prin- 
cefs Mary,  iv.  347.  Is  imprifoned  on  the  accefilon  of  queen  Mary, 
376.  Is  fen t,  under  a  ftrong  guard,  to  Oxford,  to  debate  on  tranfub- 
ilantiation,  385.      Is  burnt  tor   herefy,  together  with  bilhop   Latimer, 

Right.     S)te  Petition  of  Right. 

Rinucctni,  is,  by  the  pope,  fent  nuncio  to  the  Irifh  catholics,  vil.  161. 
Excites  the  Iiiih  to  break  the  pacihcation  concluded  with  Ormond,  162, 
Is  driven  out  of  Ireland,   163. 

Riots^  afevere  ftatute  paffed  againfr,  iv.   340. 

RippoHy  treaty  of,  between  Charles  I,  and  the  Scots  covenanters,  vi.  358, 
is  adjourned  to  London,  361. 

Riversy  earl  of,  uncle  to  Edward  V.  entruilad  with  the  care  of  his  perfon, 
iii.  268.  His  character,  ib.  The  firil  who  introduced  the  art  of  print- 
ing into  England,  ib,  note,  Arrefled  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  while 
conducing  the  young  king  to  London,  270.  Murdered  in  Pomfret- 
caftle,  272. 

Rizzio,  David,  fome  account  of  his  introdu'5iion  to  the  court  of  Mary, 
queen  of  Scotland,  v.  9^.  His  piornotion  and  chr3ra(fl:cr,  ib.  Excites 
the  jealoufy  of  Damley,  the  queen's  huiband,  56.    incurs  the  hatred  of 

the 
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the  proteftants,  ih.     A  confpiracy  formed  againft  him  by  the  chancellor 
Morcon,  97.     Is  afiairinated  in  the  queen's  prefence,  98. 

Robbery^  inl'cance  of  the  geaeral  practice  of,  at  the  time  of  Henry  III.  ii. 
227. 

Robert  III,  kinj;  of  Scotland,  his  charader,  iii.  75.  His  fon  taken  prifoner 
by  Henry  IV.  of  England,  ib.     Dies  of  grief,  ib. 

,  eldeil:  fon  of  William  the  Conqueror,  his  chara6:er,  i.  272,  286, 
Revolts  againft  his  father,  273.  Extraordinary  rencounter  between  him 
and  his  father,  274.  Reconciled  to  him,  275.  Returns  to  England, 
and  repulfes  the  Scots,  ib.  Succeeds  to  the  duchy  of  Normar.dy,  286, 
Mortgages  his  dominions  to  his  brother,  and  enters  the  cruiade,  299. 
His  reputation  on  the  crufade,  ^,12.  How  he  loll  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, ib.  Returns,  and  invades  Erip;!and,  319.  Enters  into  an  acco:n- 
modation  with  his   brother  Henry  I.  321.     Diftieffed  by  his  remiiTncf., 

Rcckelle,  Pennington  ordered  to  affill  in  the  reduflion  of,  defcrts,  and  iails 
back  toEnglaiid,  vi,  208.  A  fquadron  fent  by  the  Du'-ch  aaa^inft,  2CQ. 
Buckingham  biings  a  fiect  and  forces  to  aiTill  the  to^vn,  and  is  ignoranily 
refaied  admittance,  255.  The  blockade  efFcded  bv  throwing  a  mol^ 
acroi's  the  harbour,  263.     I.^  forced  10  furrender/^t  difcretion,   264. 

Rochfordy  lord,  brother  to  queen  Anne  Boieyn,  is  accnfed  by  his  wife  of 
intimacy  with  his  fider,  iv.  155.  Is  confined  by  the  king's  order,  157. 
Is  tried,  together  with  the  queen,    159.     Is  condemned,    160. 

•— — — ,  vifccuntefs  of,  caiun-niates  queen  Anne  Boieyn  to  Henry  VIII, 
iv.  155.  Conducts  the  fecret  amouis  of  queen  Caiherine  Howard,  220, 
Is  beheaded,  topcther  with  the  queen,  221. 

•— — — ,  the  caftis  of,  tcken  from  the  barons  by  king  John,  and  the  cm- 
mon  men  of  the  garrifon  hanged,  ii,  93. 

Rochejier,  earl  of,  a  characler  of  his  poems,  viii.  336. 

Rockingham^  a  A  nod  fummor.ed  there  by  William  Rufus,  to  depofe  An- 
felm,  archbifnop  of  Canter barv,  i.   303, 

Rncroy.,  defeat  of  liic  Spaniards  there,  bv  the  prince  of  C"mde,   vii.   251. 

Rodolphi,  a  Florentine  merchant  in  Lofrion,  is  e;T; ployed  by  the  pope  to 
negociate  with  the  catholics  in  England,  v.  195.  is  engaged  by  the 
Spanifti  an-ibafTr.dor  to  diilurb  the  government,  in  favour  of  Ai.ry,  queen 
of  Scots,  196.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  enters  into  his  fclieme,  197.  Goes 
to  Rome  to  -"nature  his  dcngn,  ;^, 

Roger,  earl  of  H  reford,  caufe  of  hi?  confpiring  againft  WilJinm  the  Con- 
queror, i.  26^.     His  eOa'.c  forfeited,  and  himfeif  condned  for  life,   266. 

— — - — ,  archbifhop  of  York,  crowns  prince  Henry,  when  ailbc'atcd  with 
his  father  Henry  If.  i.  412,  Sufpended  at  Bccket's  inftigatlon,  413. 
Complains  to  the  king,  and  the  c>:niequences  of  this  complaint,  415. 
Circumfta:  c^'s  of  a  quarrel  between  him  and  Richard,  arcbbiihop  of 
Canterbury,  469. 

Rogers,  prebei^dary  of  St.  Paul's,  burnt  for  horefv,  iv.  412. 

Rollo  the  Dane,  his  hiftory,  i.  136,  Makes  inroads  into  France,  137. 
Settles  in  Ncuftria,  and  mariies  the  dauohter  of  Charles  the  Simple,  1  38. 
His  prudent  government,  139,     bsc  flcr^nafidj. 

Roffjffis, 
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Romans,  their  firft  arrival  in  Britain,  i.  6.  Subdue  it  all  except  Caledonia, 
lo.     Abandon  it,  12.     Refufe  afjlftance  to  the  Britons,   13. 

RomCy  refleihions  on  the  policy  of  the  court  of,  i.  330.  1  iie  venal  prin- 
ciples of  the  court  of,  at  the  early  period  of  Henry  11!.  his  reign,  ii,  168. 
Church  of,  when  at  the  fummit  of  his  power,  229.  A  charndler  of 
the  decretals  of  pore  Gregory  IX.  ib.  Remarks  on  the  new  orders  in- 
ititutcd  by,  ib.  Our  literary  obligations  to  the  ancient  clergy  of,  iii.  297. 
The  bad  principle^  on  which  the  church  of,  is  founded,  iv.  31.  Its  en- 
croachments on  civil  ai.!thorify,  ib.  Favourable  however  to  the  relKora- 
tion  of  the  arts,  33.  Confequence  of  the  Tale  of  indulgences  by  pope 
Leo  X.  35.  See  Luther ^  and  Reformation.  Its  authority  renounced  by 
the  Englifh  convocarion  and  parlianienc,  1 19.  Rtfledions  on  this  event, 
121.  See  Reformation.  City  of,  taken  and  facked  by  the  Imperial 
troops,  iv.  69. 

Rood  of  Grace ^  a  miraculous  crucifix,  the  artifice  of,  expofcd  at  Paul's  crof"^, 
by  Kilfey,  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  iv.  180. 

Roper,  Sir  Anthony,  ii  fined  by  the  fiar-chamber,  for  converting  arable  land 
to  pafture,  vi.  303. 

Rofe^  red  and  white,  party  di(lin£lio:Ts  cf  the  houfes  of  LancafiCr  and  York, 
iii.  217.     Remarks  on  the  confufed  hillory  of  the  wars  between,  234. 

R.ofeively  a  prefoyteiian  preacher,  his  p.olecution  for  treafonable  vvords,  viii. 
201, 

Rofniy  marquis  of,  minifter  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  comes  o  er  to  Dover, 
to  confer  with  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  433.  Difcovers  Elizabeth  to  have 
entertained  the  fame  views  with  Hemy,  of  eftablifhing  a  n::w  iyixem  of 
policy  in  Europe,  434.  Is  fent  ambafTador  from  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
.  to  king  James,  on  his  accefiion,  vi.  6.  Propofes  to  James  a  leao-^ie 
A  againft  the  houfe  of  Aaftria,  7,  Ccncliides  a  treaty  with  Jame  ,  for  die 
fuppcrt  of  the  United  Provinces,  ib. 

Rotten,  befieged  and  taken  by  Philip  of  Fnnce,  ii.  5^.  The  kins;  of  Na- 
varre mortally  wounded  at  the  fieoe  of,  v,  71.  js  taken  by  Ivlontmo- 
rency,  and  the  garrifon  put  to  the  fword,  /3. 

Roundheads^  the  appellation  of,  when,  and  to  whom  given,  vi.  4.64. 

Roundivay-doivn,  battle  of,  between  lord  VVilmot,  and  Sir  William  Waller, 
vi.    519. 

Rontiers.      See  Brabanpns. 

Roxborough,  James  II.  ot  Scotland  killed  at  the  iiege  of,  iii,  220. 

Royal  Society,  the  firft  inftiiation  of,  viii.   332. 

Rufus.     See  William  Rifus. 

Rump-parliament,  the  felloration  of  the  long  one  fo  termed.  See  Parlia- 
ment. 

Runnemedey  the  great  charter  of  Eniililh  liberties  figned  there  by  king  John, 
ii,  84.  The  principal  heads  of  this  charter,  85.  Remarks  upon  it,  S80 
See  Charter, 

Ruperty  prince,  fon  of  the  elefior  Palatine,  ofiers  his  fervice  to  Ciarles  I. 
and  commands  a  body  of  horfe  for  hjm,  vi.  50,.  Defeats  a  party  of 
Efiex^s  army  at  Worcefter,  ib.  Defcais  the  left  wing  of  ElTcx's  armv  ac 
Edge-hill,  507.  Surprizes  EfTex,  and  carries  off  booty  and  prifjners, 
C20,     Is  ft-nt  weilvVaid  to  join  th?  Corniih  troops,  322.      Takes  Prif- 
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tol,  £;23.  Obliges  the  parliamentary  forces  to  retire  from  Newark,  vli, 
9.  Marches  to  the  relief  of  York,  11.  Engages  rafhiy  in  the  battle 
of  Marllon-moor,  where  he  is  defeated,  ib.  Urges  the  battle  of  Nafe- 
by,  ^6.  Retires  to  Briftol,  60,  Capitulates,  is  difmifled  by  the  king, 
and  leaves  England,  61.  Commands  the  fquadron  which  delerted  to 
Charles  II.  and  is  haraffed  by  admiral  Blake,  204.  Takes  refuge  in 
France,  205.  Commands  under  the  duke  of  York  againll  the  Dutch, 
402.  Joins  Albemarle  during  his  engagement  with  Trompand  De  Rui- 
ter,  412.  Obtains  the  command  of  the  Englifli  fleet,  506.  Engages 
the  Du:ch  on  their  own  coafl,  ib.  Another  aclion,  ib.  Another  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Texel,  508.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  privy-council,  viii. 
102.     His  death,   204.     Was  the  inventor  of  etching,  326. 

Rujfel,  lord,  fupprefles  an  infurreclion  in  Devcnfliire,  excited  to  oppofe  the 
reformation,  iv.  330.     Is  created  earl  of  Bedford,  339.     't>^^  Bedford, 

' ,  lord,  privately  favours  the  French  intrigues,  but  refufes  to  accept 

any  prefent  fiom  that  court,  viii,  43,  note,  is  made  one  of  the  privy- 
council  to  Charles  II.  102.  Refigns,  123,  His  charader,  ib.  Enters 
into  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  confpiracy,  182,  Is  fent  to  the  Tower, 
188.     Tried,    189.     Is  condemned,   193.     Is  executed,   195. 

Ruth'ven^  lord,  afTiiis  with  others  in  alTdffinating  David  Rizzio,  v.  97. 

' »  governor  of  Plymouth  for  the  parliament,  is  defeat^-'d  by  the  roy- 

alillson  Bradoc  down,  vi.   518. 

Rutland,  earl  of  created  duke  of  Albemarle  by  Richard  II.  iii.  33.  De- 
graded, 48.  Confpiresagainft  Henry  IV.  and  betrays  his  aifociates,  63. 
Summary  view  of  his  treacherous  behaviour,  64,  Killed  at  the  battle  of 
Azincour,  beins:  then  duke  of  York,   102. 

Ruyter.     See  De  Ruyter, 

Rye  houfe  plot,  hifi.ory  of,  viii,   186. 


^Jy  Don  Fartaleon,  brother  to  the  Portuguefe  ambaflador,  hanged  by 
Cromwel  for  allaliinaticn,  vli.  237. 

Sadler,  Sir  Ralph,  ambaflador  from  Henry  VIII.  to  the  court  of  Scotland, 
concludes  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  prince  Edward  and  Mary,  the 
infant-queen  of  Scotland,  iv.  233.  His  retinue  infulted,  at  the  inftiga- 
tion  of  cardinal  Beaton,  234.  His  demand  of  the  flipulated  hoftages, 
evaded  by  At  ran,  the  regent,  ib.  Orders  the  Scots  pnfoners  on  parole 
to  return  to  England,  ib.  Is  made  counlellor  to  the  regency  of  Edward 
Vf.  282.  AHjits  in  rellcring  the  advantage  to  the  Englifli,  at  the  battle 
ofPinkey,  304.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners  for  determining 
the  caufe  between  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  Murray,  the  regent,  v.  134.. 

Safety^  commitree  of,  eleded,  vii,  304.  General  Monk's  artful  behaviour 
to,  312. 

Saladin,  kiig  of  Egypt,  his  charafter,  ii.  457.  Recovers  Paleftine  from 
the  cruladers,  ib.  Acre  taken  from  him  by  the  Chriftians,  15.  Is  de- 
feated by  the  Chriftians  under  Richard  I.  of  England,  20.  Concludes  a 
truce  with  Richard,  2i.  Review  of  his  conduit  in  this  war,  ib.  Dies, 
22.     Inllancc  oi  his  phiioibpby,  ib^ 

Stilich 
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Salick  laivt  of  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  France,  the  fcundalion  of,  traced, 
ii.  389.  Attempted  to  be  introduced  into  the  Englifh  government  by 
Henry  IV.  iii.  79.  Revoked  at  the  inllance  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
80. 

Salijhuryy  an  infurre^ion  of  royalifts  there,  under  the  protedlorate,  who 
proclaim  Chnrles  IJ.  vii,  243. 

',  earl  of,  nauiral  brother  to  king  John,  commands  the  Englifh 
fleet  againll  Philip  of  France,  and  dellroys  his  fliips  in  their  harbour,  ii, 

74. 

',  countefs  of,  miftrefs  to  Edward  Til.  the  dropping  of  her  garter. 


fuppofed  to  be  the  occafion  of  inilituting  the  order  of  the  garter,  ii, 
',  earl  of,  befieges  Orleans,  iii.  138,      Killed  before  the  town. 


139. 

•,  earl,  inftance  of  generalfhip  in,  at  the  battle  of  Blore-heath, 


iii.  204.     Taken  by  queen  Margaret  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  ar.d  bc< 
headed,   209. 

— ,  countefs  of,  mother  of  cardinal  Pole,  is  attainted  and  condemn- 


^  ^  ^  ---     —  _  — 

ed  by  parliament,  but  reprieved,  iv.  198.     Executed,   213. 

-,  fecretary  Cecil  created  earl  of,    by  James  I.   vi.   tj.      Caufes 


which  procured  his  promotion,  ib.  Procures  the  difmiHion  of  his  former 
afTociates,  ib»  Communicates  to  the  king  the  hints  he  received  of  the 
gun-powder  plot,  34.  Is  made  treafjrer,  46,  Ex'poHulates  with  the 
parliament,  on  the  king's  neceflicies,  ib.  Invents  the  title  of  baronet,  to 
fupply  James  with  money  by  the  fale  of  it,   71. 

Salleey  is  deftroyed  by  an  Englifh  lieet,  vi.   306. 

Sanchez,  king  of  Navarre,  inftance  of  his  confidence  in  the  jaftice  of  Henry 
II,  of  England,  i.  467,  His  daughter  Berengaria  married  to  Richard  I, 
ii.   12. 

Sandilandsi  Sir  Jarres,  is  fent  from  the  parliament  to  queen  Marv  in 
France,  to  obtain  a  ratification  of  their  proceedings  in  reforming  religion, 

V.  39  • 
Sand'vjiih,  earl  of,  fails  in  attempting  to  feize  the  Dutch  Eafl  India  fleer, 

in  the  Danifii  harbours,  vii.  406.     Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Solebay, 

48,-. 
San^^uhar,  lord,  executed  for  alTaffination,  vi.  61. 
Santa  Croce,  marquis  of,   is  appointed  to  command  the  Spanlfh  Armada, 

V.  333.     Dies,  339. 
Santa  Crux,  a  Spanifh  fleet  burnt  in  the  harbour  of,  by  admiral  Blake,  vii. 

257. 
Sa^viile,  Sir  John,  a  zealous  commoner  againd  the  court,   is  promoted  and 

ennobled  by  king  James  I.   vi.  1  17. 
Sa'vojf  a  conference  there,  between  twelve  bifhops,  and  twelve  prefbyterian 

minifters,  vii,   369. 
Sa^oy,  Philibert,  duke  of.     See  Philibert. 
Sautre,  William,  redor  of  St.  Ofythe,  the  firfl  perfon  burnt  in  England  for 

herefy,  iii,  65, 
Saxons,  national  charafler  of,  i.    18.      Arrive  in  Britain*   under  HengiH: 

and  Horfa,   19.    Subdue  Britain  and  fettle  there,  20,     Their  conquells 

in 
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in  Britain,  very  ruinous  to  the  conntry,  26.  Threw  back  all  the  BrJ- 
tifh  improvements  into  ancient  barbarity,  ib.  After  fubduing  the 
Britons,  war  againft  each  other,  27.  Difficulty  of  continuing  their  hif-*- 
tory,  and  why,  28.  Brief  view  of  their  idolatrous  religion,  31. 
Made  but  (low  imprwvement  in  arts  in  Eng'and.  60.  Their  bigotry  and 
fuper{lit;on,  61.  Their  gtadual  ecclelialiical  fubjeflion  to  the  fee  of 
Rome,  traced,/*^.  Their  theological  difputes,  63.  Reduced  to  defpair 
by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  79.  Admit  the  Danes  to  feu'e  with 
tl)era,  after  defeating  them,  83.  Their  monks  charafterifed,  no. 
Their  affeded  aufteritie?,  113.  Oppofed  by  the  fecular  clergy,  114. 
Review  of  the  Saxon  government  in  England,  198.  The  fucceflion  of 
their  princes,  how  regulated,  199.  Account  of  their  Wittenngemcr, 
or  national  council,  2ci.  Earl  und  Alderman,  fynonimous  uppeliations 
among,  ib.  note.  Their  government  ariUocratical,  toward  the  time  of 
the  Norman  conqued,  204.  State  of  popular  liberty  among,  208. 
Several  orders  of  men  among,  ib.  Their  courts  of  juftice,  212.  State 
of  legiflation  among,  214.  Their  criminal  laW,  215.  Their  miliiary 
fa-ce,  225.  Public  revenues,  ib.  Value  of  money  among,  226, 
Their  manners  inquired  into,  229.  Finally  fubdued  by  Wiliiam,  duke 
of  Normandy,  193.  231.  Sqq  Haroldy  and  William.  Their  laws,  com  • 
pared  with  the  civil  la»v,  iii.  3C0. 

Saxony,  Maurice,  eledcr  of.     See  Maurice. 

S-andal  and  reproach,  inllances  of  the  fevere  punifhment  of,  by  the  court 
of  ftar-chamber,   vi,   303. 

&cone,  the  famous  ftone  there,  on  which  the  kings  of  Scotland  were 
anointed,  carried  to  London  by  Edward  I.  ii.  282.  Robert  Bruce 
crowned  there,    317.     Edward  t^aliol  crowned  there,  385. 

Scotland,  and  Scots,  the  Scots  and  Picls  invade  Britain,  i.  13.  King 
Conftantine  defeated  by  Athelllan,  king  of  England,  104,  105.  K.  Dun- 
can killed  by  Macbeth,  16S.  Macbeth  killed,  and  Malcolm  reilored, 
ib.  King  William  taken  prifoner  by  Henry  II.  does  homage,  with  all 
his  nobility,  for  his  raniom,  448.  The  vadalage  of,  fold  by  Richard  1. 
to  rrdle  money  for  his  cruiade,  ii.  6.     P.emarks  on  the  ancient  hiftory  of, 

245.  Alexander  III.  king  of,  marries  the  filler  of  Edward  I.  ih.     Dies, 

246,  Is  fucceeded  by  Margaret  of  Norway,  ib.  Guardians  ap- 
pointed during  her  infancy,  ib.  A  treaty  of  marriage  negotiated 
between  her  and  pr:nce  Edward  of  England,  ib.  She  dies,  on  her 
paflage  to  Scotland,  247.  Competitors  for  the  crown  of,  248.  251;. 
Their  claims  referred  to  the  decifion  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  250.  An 
enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  homage  done  by  the  kings  of,  to  thofe 
of  England,  251.  The  parliament  of,  and  the  competitors  for  the 
crown,  attend  the  fummons  of  Edward  to  Norham,  fouth  of  the  Tweed, 
253.  Edward  aflerts  his  right  to  difpofe  of  the  crown,  as  liege  of  the 
kingdom,  ib.  1  he  forcrefles  in,  delivered  up  ;o  Edward,  2156.  The 
barons  and  prelates  fwcar  feaity  to  him,  257.  Edward  decides  in  favour 
cf  John  Baiioi's  right  to  the  crown,  258.  Baliol  fvvears  fealty  to  Ed- 
ward, and  is  put  in  pofloffion  of  the  kingdom,  ib.  The  Scots,  and  their 
new  king,  provoked  at  Edward's  acts  of  ufurpation  over  them,  259. 
Afiign  a  council  to  carry  on  the  adminiltration,  and  aflemble  an  army  to 
oppofe  the  forces  of  Edward,    280.     Berwic  taken  by  Edward,  and  the 
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gairifon  put  to  the  fword,  281.  The  Scots  defeated  by  earl  Warrennev 
and  the  caftle  of  Dunbar  furrendcred  to  Edward,  ib^  Roxborough 
taken,  ib.  Edinburgh,  and  the  whole  coun'.ry,  fubdued,  282.  Ba- 
liol  fwears  fcaky  to  hirn,  ib.  Baliol  carried  priloner  to  London,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  283.  Earl  Warrenne  left  governor  of,  ib.  The 
Scocs  abandoned  by  Philip  of  Fiance,  in  confequence  of  his  treaty  with 
Edward,  297.  Warrenne  returning  to  England^  leaves  the  adminidra- 
tion  in  the  hands  of  Ormefby  and  Crelii  ^gham,  298.  Their  oppreffions 
of  the  Scots,  ib.  The  Scots  rife  again ll  the  Engiini,  under  Willian-i 
Wallace,  299.  Gain  a  vit^ory  over  Wnrrenrc,  301.  Wallace  made 
regent,  302.  The  regency  given  to  the  Oeward,  and  Cuming  of  Bade- 
noch,  on  Wallace's  refignaiion,  303.  The  Scots  army  defeated  by  Ed- 
ward at  Falkirk,  304.  ^Pply  to  France  for  fuccour,  but  are  refufed, 
506.  Engage  pope  Boniface  in  their  intereft,  307.  John  de  Segrave, 
left  guardian  of,  by  Edward,  who  is  defeated  by  the  Scots,  309.  Is 
sgaiij  fubJued  by  KdAard,  310.  Young  Robert  Bruce  arrives  in  Scot- 
land, and  fpirits  uo  the  nobility  to  a  revolt,  314,  Bruce  is  crowned  at 
Scone,  317.  He  reduces  the  Englifn  in  Scotland,  and  is  acknowledged 
by  the  wnole  country,  337.  Bruce  defeats  Edward  at  Bannockburn, 
340.  The  independency  of,  cftnbliilied  by  this  viflory,  341.  He  in- 
vades England  on  the  death  of  Edward  II.  372.  The  nature  of  the 
war  made  by  the  Scots,  and  their  army  defcribed,  373.  Death  of  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  and  acceffion  of  his  fon  David,  381,  State  of,  at  this  pe- 
riod, 383.  The  earl  of  Marre  appointed  regent  on  the  death  of  Mur- 
ray, ib,  Marre  defeated  and  flain  by  Edward  Baliol,  384.  He  is 
crowned  at  Scone,  385,  Is  routed  by  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  and  flies 
to  England,  ib.  Douelas  defeated  by  Edward  II  I.  of  England,  and  Ed- 
ward  Baliol  reltored,  388.  He  is  acknowledged  no  longer  than  pro- 
tefted  by  the  prefence  of  the  Engiilh  king,  ib.  King  David  defeated 
and  taken  prifoner  by  queen  Philippa,  440.  Is  ranfomed,  461.  An 
exprefs  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  homage  paid  by  the  kings  of,  tor 
thoie  of  England,  501,  The  Scots  obtain  aliiilance  from  France  to  in- 
vade England,  and  their  conduct  in  thefe  incuriioh?,  iii.  12.  Difoblige 
their  allies,  who  return  home,  13.  Invade  England  again,  but  are 
worfted,  67.  Battle  of  Homeldon,  68-  Prince  James  taken  prifoner 
by  Henry  IV^.  and  educated  in  England,  7;.  Carried  to  France  by 
Henry  V,  114.  The  Scots  army  in  France  refafe  to  obey  their  young 
king  while  in  captivity,  z'^.  James  I.  reilored,  129.  Murdered,/^.  Af- 
fairs of,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  beginning  of  Edward  IV. 
2!9.  State  of,  in  the  time  of  Hei)ry  VII,  332.  James  IV.  receives 
and  afliits  Perkin  Warbec,  371,  Marries  Margaret  elded  daughter  of 
Henry,  386,  The  Scots  routed  at  the  battle  of  Flouden,  and  James 
killed,  430.  His  queen  Margaret  marries  Douglas  earl  of  Angus,  iv. 
5,  The  duke  of  Albany  called  over  to  the  regency,  6,  The  itate  of,- 
as  it  appeared  to  Albany  on  his  arrival,  ib.  Confuiions  in,  on  Albany's 
going  over  to  France,  8.  Reafons  in  fivour  of  alliances  with  France 
or  England  contrafted,  43.  Extraordinary  cafe  of  Patrick  Hamilton 
burnt  for  herefy,  214.  Ftiar  Forrcll:  burnt,  215,  The  reformation 
fpreads  in,  216.  Henry  declares  war  a^ainft,  227.  'Sir  Robert  Bowes 
3  defeated 
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<?efe2ted  by  ihe  lords  Hume  and  Huniley,  228.  Battle  of  Sohvay,  223* 
Death  of  James  V.  230.  The  infant  queen  Mary,  contracted  to  prince 
Edward  of  England,  233.  Invaded  by  Kenry  VilJ.  and  EJinhuigh 
burnt,  245.  'ihe  Engiiih  defe?.ted  at  Ancram,  249.  Js  included  hi 
the  peace  of  Campe  between  Kenry  and  Francis  2(53.  Hillory  of 
Wifihart  the  reformer,  295.  Cardinal  Beaton  afraiTinated,  297,  Its 
misfortunes  at  this  time,  owing  to  a  fucceilion  of  minorities,  299.  The 
duke  of  So^iierfet  prepares  to  profecute  the  war  with,  i^.  His  Kianifefto, 
3C0.  The  Scots  prepare  to  repel  Son-.crfet,  302.  Baulc  of  Pinkey, 
303.  The  young  queen  Mary  Tent  to  France,  312.  The  earl  of  Ar- 
ran  refigns  the  regency  to  the  queen  dowaeer,  47,9.  The  young  queen 
Mary  married  to  the  Dauphin,  4.4.0.  Englifh  reformer-  proteded  there 
from  the  perfecunons  of  queen  Mary,  v.  21.  Account  of  the  ailociation 
called  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord,  22.  See  Ccngregaiion,  and  Guije, 
Mary  of .  Treaty  oF  Edinburgh,  36.  Settlement  of  the  adniiniftration  dur- 
ing the  queen's  abfence  by  this  treaty,  ib.  The  catholic  religion  fuppref- 
{td,  and  the  prefbyterian  difcipline  eftabliftied,  by  parliament,  38.  Queen 
Mary  arrives,  on  the  death  of  her  hu/band,  4^.  The  queen  expofed  to 
infults  for  her  adherence  to  the  catholic  religion,  47.  The  poverty  of 
the  reformed  clergy  there,  54.  The  ecclefjaflical  benefices  how  aHigned 
by  the  privy  council,  55.  Mary  married  10  the  lord  Darnley,  89.  A 
confederacy  formed  againil  Mary  at  Stirling,  which  is  encouraged  by 
Elizabeth,  90.  The  rebels  driven  into  England,  9!.  Murder  of  Darn- 
ley,  107,  Ihe  proteftant  religion  eftablifhed  by  parliament,  with  the 
queen's  fanftion,  iic,  note,  Mary  married  to  Bothwel,  115,  Re- 
flexions pf  the  people  on  ihefe  events,  ib,  Mary  imprifbned  in  Loch- 
levin  callle,  120.  Mary  forced  to  refign  the  crown,  and  her  foa 
James  VI.  crowned,  124.  Arrival  of  Murray  the  regent,  125.  The 
lettlement  of  the  crown  and  adminiilration  confirmed  by  parliament,  ib. 
Battle  of  Langfide,  128.  Mary  flies  to  England,  ib.  Her  caufe  exa- 
mined before  Englifli  commiflioners,  135.  144.  Murray  the  regent 
aflaffinated,  167.  The  earl  of  Lenox  appointed  regent,  168.  He  is 
put  to  death  by  Murray's  party,  and  the  earl  of  Marchofen,  202.  Mor- 
ton made  regent  on  the  death  of  Mar,  ib.  Difcontents  and  factions 
againfl:  Morton,  230.  Morton  tried  and  executed,  232.  A  confpiracy 
of  nobles  formed,  who  feize  the  young  king  James,  248.  James 
efcapfs  from  them,  254.  Earl  of  Arran  degraded,  256.  A  defenfive 
alliance  entered  into  between  James  and  Elizabeth,  270,  Queen  Mary 
fentcnced  to  death  by  Englifli  commiflioners,  299.  And  executed,  319. 
The  hoflile  laws  between,  and  England,  abolifhed,  vi.  41.  The  natu- 
ral confequences  of  their  king  fucceeding  to  the  crown  of  England,  82. 
View  of  the  ftate  of  religion  there,  84.  James  obtains  the  jurifdidion 
of  bifhops  to  be  acknowledged,  ib.  The  eilablifhment  of  epifcopal  au- 
thority and  ceremonies  oppofed,  ib.  The  nature  of  the  excommunica- 
tion pronounced  by  the  eccieliaftical  courts  in,  86.  Behaviour  of  Black, 
minifber  of  St.  Andrews,  87.  Seditious  principles  of  the  clergy  there, 
88.  Some  of  the  refractory  minifters  puniflied  on  his  acceflion  to  the 
crown  of  England,  ib.  The  general  aflcmbly  fubmit  to  regal  and  epi- 
fcopal 
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iicpal  authority,  8g»  A  court  of  high  commiinon  ereEied,  ih,  A^tet' 
cations  between  James  and  the  clergy,  90.  Confequences  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  nobility,  and  the  abfence  of  the  king,  320.  Difcontents  of 
the  inferior  clergy  there,  322,  Introduction  of  the  canons  and  liturgy, 
325.  A  tumult  at  Edinburgh  on  occafion  of  the  liturgy,  327.  The 
covenant  eftablilhed,  329.  Bpifcopacy  aboliHed  by  the  general  afiem- 
^ly>  334'  '^^^  covenanters  affilled  by  cardinal  Richbeu,  3^6.  The 
tovenanters  raife  forces,  and  fecure  the  whole  country,  ib.  Their  zeal 
inflamed  by  Michelfon  the  prophetef,  337,  Charles  marches  with  a 
force  to  Berwic,  339.  A  pacificritjon  concluded  with  the  covenanters, 
341.  A  lailer  from  the  malcontents  to  the  king  of  France  intercepted 
^57.  Another  armament  fent  againft  them,  ih.  The  Scots  army 
rout  lord  Conway  at  Newburn,  ih.  They  take  pafl'eflion  of  Newcaftle, 
358.  Treaty  of  Rippon,  ik.  Are  attacked  by  Strafford,  360.  Th» 
array  difbanded  by  the  Englifli  houfe  of  commons,  423.  The  lords 
of  articles  aboliflied,  on  the  arrival  of  Charles,  426.  Reflexions  and 
views  of  the  covenanters,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  Eng- 
land, 536.  Send  commiflioners  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  to  offer  a  medif. 
ation,  538.  Summon  by  their  own  authority,  a  convention  of  ftates^ 
539.  The  folemn  league  and  covenant  framed  with  the  Engliih  com- 
miffioners,  540.  Raife  an  army  to  alTifl  the  Englifh  parliament,  542. 
The  king  puts  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  army  before  Newark, 
vii.  73.  Deliver  up  the  king  to  the  parliament  for  the  payment  of  the 
arrears  of  the  army,  79.  Their  commuTioners  affronted  by  the  inde- 
pendent fa6l;on  in  the  long  parliament,  113.  Their  commillioncrs  con- 
cert a  treaty  with  the  king,  for  arming  in  his  favour,  1 16.  Parties  dif- 
tingaifhed  there  at  this  time,  ib.  The  royaiifls  aefeated  by  Cromwe?» 
128.  Charles  il.  proclaimed  after  his  father's  execution,  159,  Com- 
miffioners  fent  to  Breda,  to  propole  terms  to  Charles,  173.  Cruel  and 
infulting  treatment  and  execution  of  iVIontrofe,  179.  Treatment  of 
Charles  on  his  landing,  183.  Numbers  burnt  for  witchcraft,  186. 
Battle  of  Dunbar,  190,  Charles  crowned  at  Scone,  192,  Charles 
marches  into  England,  19!^;  Is  routed  by  CroTiwel  at  Worcefier,  196. 
Stirling- caftle  reduced  by  Monk,  and  the  records  of  the  kingdom  fent 
to  London,  207.  Dundee  and  other  towns  taken,  ib.  The  kingdom 
fubmits  to  the  commonwealth,  ib.  The  civil  adminiftration  of,  under 
the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwa),  266.  The  forts  raifed  and  troops 
difbanded  by  Charles  II.  on  his  refloration,  365,  A  parliamesit,  ib» 
Prelacy  tacitly  rcllored,  366.  Sharp  made  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews, 
367.  Trial  and  execution  of  Argyie  and  others,  ib.  Lord  Lorn  con- 
demned, but  pardoned  :y  the  king,  438,  Proceedings  of  parliament^ 
439.  Arbitrary  impofition  of  fines  uj-der  the  atl  of  indemnity,  ib» 
Diforders  occafioned  by  the  re-eltablifhment  of  epifcopacy,  440,  And 
by  violent  meafures  to  fupprefs  conventicles,  442.  Infarrcd^ion  and  re- 
newal of  the  covenant,  443.  The  infurgents  routed  by  Dalziel,  ib. 
Cruel  execution  of  the  covenanters,  444.  The  attempts  to  reconcile 
the  people  to  epifcopacy  without  effed,  viii.  49.  A  parliament,  :o. 
Severe  law  againil:  conventicles,  152.  The  arbitrary  adminiltration  of 
Lauderdale,  53.  Cafe  of  Mitchel,  54.  Archbilliop  Sharp  murdered, 
Voi..   Vill.  M  m  114, 
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114.  A  parliament  held  by  the  duke  of  York,  167.  Con::'emnstioii 
of  ih3  earl  of  Argyle,  169.  Cruel  perfecution  of  the  covenanters,  171*  . 
Two  women  drowned  for  not  abjurinor  the  declaration,  174.  A  decla- 
ration of  indulgence  publiihed  by  James  If.  259.  Revolts  againft  James, 
on  the  coming  over  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  30c.  The  convention 
fummoned  by  the  prince,  makes  a  tender  of  the  crown  to  him  and  his 
princefs,  309. 

Scriptures^  a  tranflation  of,  made  by  Tindal  the  reformer,  iv.  131.  See 
Bihie. 

Scutage,  an  explanation  of  that  term,  and  on  what  occafions  levied  by  the 
Anglo-Norman  kings,  ii,   127.     None  levied  by  Edward  i.  323. 

Sea-fights.     See  under  the  names  of  the  refpe^tive  commanders, 

Secretaries  of  Jl ate y  a  liil  of  ihofe  during  the  reign  of  James  J,  vi.  15 -» 
During  that  of  Charles  I.  vii.  153. 

Sedvmoor,  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  earl  of  Fever- 
Iham,  viii.  229. 

Sedley^  Mrs.  her  influence  over  James  IF.  viii.  219. 

Segra-ve,  John  de,  appointed  guardian  of  Scotland  by  Edward  I.  ii.  309, 
Is  defeated  by  the  Scot?,  ib, 

Sslf-denytng  ordinance  pafTed  by  the  long  parliament,  vii«   27. 

Seneffey  battle  of,  between  the  prince  of  Ojange,  and  the  prince  of  Co nde, 
v)ii,  9. 

^everus,  emperor,    completes   Adrian's    rampart,  i.    10.      This   rampart 
ercfted  of  ftone,  13. 

Seymour^  lady  Jane,  maid  of  honour  to  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  attrafts  the 
notice  of  Hl^nry  V1!I.  iv.  i  56,  Is  married  to  the  king  the  next  day  after 
Anne  Boleyn's  execution,  162.  Is  brought  to  bed  of  a  fon,  (afterward 
Edward  VI.)  and  dies,  176. 

.,-. — «— ,  Sir  Edward,  brother  to  queen  Jane,  made  earl  of  Hertford,  iv, 
176.  Commands  the  forces  of  Henry  VIII,  in  an  invaficn  of  Scotland, 
and  burns  Edinburgh,  245,  Is  fen t  with  forces  over  to  Cjjjais,- 253. 
Is  appointed  one  of  the  regency  during  tlie  minority  of  Edward  VI.  282, 
Ischofen  prote6lor  by  the  regency,  283.  Is  created  duke  of  Somerfet, 
284.  See  Somerfet. 

Sfymour^  lord,  feconJ  Ton  of  the  proteclor  Somerfet,  commands  a  fquadron 
dationed  at  Dunkirk,  to  prevent  the  duke  of  Parma,  from  joining  the 
Spanifn  armada,  v.  335. 

. ■,  Sir  Francis,  hib  ipeech  at  the  opening  of  the  third  parliament  of 

Charles  I.  vi.  241. 

•,  Sir  Thomas,  Is  nominated  o,ie   of  the  council   to  the  regency. 


during  the  minority  of  Edward  VJ.  iv.  283,  Is  created  lord  Seymour, 
and  high  admiral,  285.  His  charadier,  314,  Marries  the  queen- 
dowager,  il>.  Cabals  againll  his  brother  the  protedlor,  during  his  ab- 
fcnce  in  Scotland,  ib.  Forms  a  party  in  parliament  againfi:  the  protec- 
tor, 315.  Is  intimidated,  and  dcfues  a  reconciliation  with  his  brother, 
ib,  Addreffes  the  lady  Elizabeth,  after  the  queen-dowager's  death,  ib. 
Is  committed  to  the  Tower,  318.  Is  examined  by  the  council,  ib.  Is 
attainted  by  parliament,  319.  Is  executed,  320. 
Sforza,  Francis,  obtains  the  inveuituie  of  Milan,  iv.  98.    See  Milan. 

Shaftejhury-^ 
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Shafiejluryt  Anthony  Afhley  Cooper,  earl  of,  his  hint  of  fhutting  up  the 
exchequer,  carried  to  the  king  by  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  vii.  475.  \i 
made  chancellor,  478.  His  fpeech  to  parliament  on  the  Dutch  war, 
5C0.  Jillies  writs  for  fupplying  vacant  feats  in  pnrliamenr,  502.  De- 
ferts  the  court,  and  joins  the  country  party,  5.C5.  Is  difmiiTed  from  be- 
ing chsncelior,  512.  Is  fent  to  the  Tower  for  difpiiting  the  legality  of 
the  parliament  after  a  twelvemonth's  prorogation,  viii.  26.  Flutters  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  with  hopes  of  the  fucceffion,  95.  Is  mnde  prefident 
of  the  council,  102.  Is  removed  by  the  king,  12,3.  Prefents  the  duke 
of  York,  as  a  popifh  recufant,  to  the  grand  jury  of  Micldlefey,  127.  Is 
accufed  of  treafon,  but  acquitted,  166,  Inlligates  the  di;ke  of  Mon- 
mouth's confpiracy,  183.  Retires  to  Holland,  and  dies,  184.  His 
charafter,  ib, 

Shakefpeare,  fcarcely  any  mention  of  civil  liberty  to  be  fjtind  in  his  hifio- 
rical  plays,  v.  469,  note,  A  charailcr  of  his  dramatic  vvriiings,  vi.  igi. 
Compared  with  Johnfon,  192.  -  1. 

Sharpy  2i  Scots  prefby:erian  comrriiflioner,  abandons  their  caufe,  and  is  made 
archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  vii.  367,  His  cruelty  toward  the  covenan-* 
ters,  444.     Is  fhot  at  by  Mitchel,  viii.  54.     Is  murdered,  i  14. 

,  Dr.  is  fufpended  by  the  court  of  high-commiiiion,  in  tiie  reign  of 
James  II.  for  preaching  againft  popery,  viii.   2:55. 

Sihanxjy  Dr.  procured  by  the  duke  of  Glouceller  to  declare  his  brother  Ed- 
ward illegitimate,  in  a  fermon  at  St.  Paul's,  iii.  277,  111  fuccefs  of  this 
fcheme,   278. 

Sheep^  the  number  of,  reftricled  by  ftatute,  ir.  277.  Sir  Thomas  Mere's 
cenfure  of  the  exceflive  breeding  of,   328. 

Sherfeld,  recorder  of  Salifoury  is  profecuted  in  the  ftar-chamber  for  break- 
ing  a  painted  church-window,  vi.  290. 

Sheriffs^  the  primitive  nature  of  their  oiiice,  ii.  270. 

Ship-money,  firll  levied  in  England,  i,  142.  Impofed  on  occafion  of  the 
Spanifh  invafion,  v.  461,  Firlt  levied  by  Charles  I.  vi.  225.  Is  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  kingdom,.  301,  Tj.ialof  John  Hambden,  for  re- 
fuflng  to  pay  it,  315.  The  flierilfs  voted  delinquents  for  affeffing  it,  by 
the  commons,  372.     Is  declared  illegal,  380. 

Shippings  rtate  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  ii.  496.  Caufe  of  its  decay 
at  that  time,   ib.     See  Na-vy, 

Shirley,  Dr.  and  Fag,  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  great  difputes 
between  the  two  houfes,  occafioned  by,  viii.  14. 

Shore,  Jane,  accufed  by  the  duke  of  Gloucelter  in  council,  iii.  274.  Re- 
marks on  the  accounts  given  of  her,  ib.  note.     Her  hiftory,   276. 

Shreixjjburyy  battle  of,  between  Henry  IV.  and  young  Piercy,  iii.   71. 

-  — ,  Countefs  of,  her  fcandalous  reports  of  queen  Elizabeth,  commu- 

nicated to  Elizabeth  by  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  v.   506. 

-,  earl  of,  is  added  to  the  privy-council  for  the  confiJeration  of 


the  cafe  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  v.  144.  Mary  committed  to  his  cuf- 
tody  at  Tutbury,  146.  3he  is  removed  from  his  care  on  account  of  his 
indulgence  to  her,  258.  Is  appointed  to  attend  on  her  execution,  311. 
',  earl  of,  renounces  the  catholic  religion,  and  joins  the  prince  of 


Orange,  viii.  284. 

M  m  2  Sicily, 
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Sicily^  tranra6\ions  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  and  Philip  of  France,  during 
their  wintering  there,  on  their  way  to  the  crufade,  ii,  9.  The  pope's 
contefts  with  the  emperor  Frederic,  concerning,  171.  Is  offered,  by  the 
pope,  to  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwal,  who  refufes  it,  ib.  h  accepted  by- 
Henry  III.  for  his  fecond  fon  Edmond,  172,  The  heavy  debt  incurred 
by  Henry,  in  afferting  this  grant,  ib^  A  crufade  publilhed  againft,  by 
the  pope,   173. 

Sidney^  Algernon,  fecretly  negociates  with  France,  and  receives  bribes  and 
prefents  from  that  court,  viii.  43.  note.  Enters  into  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's CGnfpiracy,  185,  Review  of  his  life  and  charader,  196.  Is 
tried,  ib.     His  defence,   197,     Js  executed,   198. 

,  Sir  Henry,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  reduces  Shan  Onealc,  v,  399, 

His  vigilant  adminiftration.  ib. 

•,  Sir  Philip,  writes  to  queen  Elizabeth,  to  difTuade  her  from  mar- 


rying the  duke  of  Anjou,  V.  244.     Is  made  governor  of  Flulhing,  273. 

His  death  and  character,  276. 
Sigebert,  king  of  Eatl  Anglia,  reftores  Chrlflianity  in  his  kingdom,  and  faid 

to  found  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  i.  46, 
•- ,  king  of  '^'Q^tXy  depofed  for  his  bad  adminillratlon,  i.   55,     His 

bafe  ingratitude  to  his  protedor,  ib.     Revenged  upon  him,  56. 
Sigeferty  a  Northumbrian  pyrate,  routed  by  Alfred,  i.  89, 
Silver,     Sec  Money. 
Simier,  is  fent  over  by  the  duke  of  Anjou,  to  profecute  his  fuit  with  queen 

Elizabeth,  v.  239.     His  art  in  rendering  his  converfation  agreeable  to 

her,  240.     Difcovers  Leicefter's  marriage  to  the  queen,  ib»     Is  taken 

under  the  queen's  immediate  protetlion,  on  Leiceller's  attempting  his  life, 

ib, 
Simnel,  Lambert,  a  baker's  fon,  becomes  the  inftrument  of  Simon  the  prieft 

to  difiurb  the  government  of  Henry  VII,  iii.  323.     Opens  his  preten- 

fions  in  Ireland,  as  earl  of  Warwic,  which  revolts  under  him,    325, 

Crowned  at  Dublin,   as  Edward  VI.    ib.      Receives  forces   from  the 

the  dutchef^  of  Burgundy,   328.     Invades  England,  329,     Defeated  at 

the  battle  of  Stoke,  ib.     Becomes  fcuUion  to  the  king,  and  is  promoted 

to  be  his  falconer,   330. 
Sirnen,  Pvichard,  a  prielt,  concerts  the  pretenfions  of  Lambert  Simnel,  againft 

Henry  Vil.  iii.   323.     Carries  his  pupil  to  Ireland,  which  revolts,  325, 

Why  only  confined,  on  Simnel's  overthrow,   330. 
Sinclair,  Oliver,  favourite  of  James  V^  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 

Scots  army,  iv,  329.     Is  defeated  by  the  Englifli  at  Solway,  ib, 
Sindercome^  is  condemned  for  attempting  the  life  of  Oliver  Crorawel,  vii> 

282.     Poifons  himl'elf,  284. 
StrnameSi  when  introduced  into  England,  ii.    140. 
Sithric,  a  Danilh  nobleman,  appointed  king  of  Northumberland,  by  Athel- 

ftane,  i.  104.     fate  of  his  ions,  ib, 
Siijcardy  duke  of  Northumberland,  his  hiftory,  i.  i68« 
Six  articles^  law  of.     See  Articles, 

Skinner^  applies  to  the  houfe  of  lords  for  redrefs  againft  the  Eaft  India  com- 
pany, and  is  taken  into  cuftody  by  the  commons,  vii.  454, 
^la-jesy  or  villains,  how  confidered  ?mong  the  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  2 1 1.    Two 

kinds  of,  ib, 

Smakaldcp 
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SmaicaUei  a  league  of  the  proteflant  princes  of  Germany  formed  th  re,  Iv« 
99.     Money  remitted  to  the  league  by  Henry  VII [,  142. 

Smyrna  feet,  Dutch,  attacked  by  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  vii.  478. 

Society,  civil,  more  probity  to  be  found  in,  than  among  rude  and  barbarous 
nations,  i,  222. 

Sodalitiiimy  or  Saxon  bond  of  compact  defcribed,  i,  206. 

Soldiersj  common,  their  pay  in  the  time  of  Edward  Ilf.  ii.  497,  note. 
Whence  their  chief  emoluments  arofe,  ib. 

Solihay,  battle  of,  between  the  EngliQi  and  French  fleet?,  and  De  Ruiter  tht 
Dutch  admiral,  vii.  485. 

Sohvay,  battle  of,  between  the  Englifh  and  Scots,  iv,  229. 

Solyman,  fultan,  conquers  Hungary,  and  befieges  Vienna,  iv.  gg. 

Somer/et,  duke  of,  governor  of  Normandy,  obliged  to  furrender  Roiien, 
and  the  reH  of  the  province,  to  Charles  VII.  iii,  176.  Succeeds  the 
duke  of  Suffolk  in  his  influence  with  Henry  VI,  and  his  queen,  188. 
Sent  to  the  Tower,  199.  Killed  at  the  firil  battle  of  St,  Alban's, 
200. 

■  — ,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  protestor  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI, 
created  duke  of,  iv.  284,  Procures  his  authority  to  be  confirmed  by 
paterir,  286.  Favours  the  eflablilhment  of  the  reformation,  2S8. 
appoints  a  Vifitation  of  diocefes,  291.  Makes  preparation  for  the  war 
with  Scotland,  299.  Publifiies  a  manifefto,  300.  Advances  toward 
Edinburgh,  301.  Defeats  the  Scots  at  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  '303. 
Leaves  VVarwic  to  treat  for  an  accommodation,  and  returns  to  England, 

306.  Calls  a  parliament,  ib.     Paffes  laws  favourable  to  the  reformation, 

307.  Supprefles  fome  popifli  ceremonies,  308.  Orders  Haddington  to 
be  fortified  and  garrifoned,  310.  Is  informed  of  his  brother's  cabals 
againft  him,  314.  Commits  him  to  the  Tower,  and  orders  a  profecution 
of  him,  318.  Signs  the  warrant  for  his  execution,  320.  Appoints  a 
commilTi'.'n  to  inquire  concerning  inclofures,  329.  Infurredions  of  the 
peop'e,  ib.  Endeavours  at  an  alliance  with  the  emperor,  but  is  dif- 
appointed,  333.  Is  cppofed  in  his  intention  to  conclude  a  peace  witk 
France  and  Scotland,  334.  His  haughty  exertion  of  his  authonty 
excites  cabals  againft  him,  335.  Becomes  obnoxious  for  courtinj^  popu- 
lar favour,  ib.  Demolifhes  churches,  to  build  s  palace  with  the  mate- 
rials, 336.  A  conlpiracy  formed  againft  him  at  Eiy-houfe,  ib.  Removes 
the  king  to  V/indfor,  and  prepares  for  his  defence,  337.  li  deferted  by 
all  but  Paget  and  Cranmer,  and  defpairs,  ib.  Is  ftnt  to  the  Tower,  338, 
Confefles  on  his  knees  before  the  council,  the  charges  laid  againft  him; 
is  deprived  of  his  office-,  snd  fined,  340.  Is  re-admitted  t)  the  council, 
ib.  Marries  his  daughter  to  the  lord  Dudley,  fon  to  Warwic,  ib.  The 
fchemes  of  Northumberland  to  ruin  him.  351.  is  arrefted,  togjthci* 
with  his  du'chcfs  and  friends,  ib.  The  charges  againft  him,  ib.  J. 
tried,  352.  Executed,  353.  His  charader,  and  reflections  on  his  fate; 
ib. 

-,  Carre,  vifcount  Rochefter,  created  earl  of,  vi.   70.     Is  inftigated 


by  his  lady  to  procure  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  to  be  poifoned,  ib,  fs 
ftung  with  remorfe,  and  declines  in  the  king's  favour,  71;;.  Is  cmviiiled 
^f  Qverbury's  death,  77.    Is  pardoned,  and  dies  in  obfcujitv,  y^, 
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oouthampton,  Wriothefely,  chancellor,  and  one  of  the  regency,  during  the 
minority  of  Etjvvard  VI  created  earl  of,  iv.  284.  Puts  the  great  feal  in 
con^miflion,  285.  !s  deprived  cf  the  chancellorfhip,  and  removed  from  the 
council,  z86.  J?  re-admitted  to  the  council,  and  cabals  with  Warwic 
againit  iheprore£tor,  336.  Fnters  into  a  plot  againft  him  at  Ely-houfe, 
337.     Retires  from  the  council,  and  dies  of  vexation,  339. 

e— ^ ,  earl  of,  attends  the  earl  of  Efl'ex  to  Ireland,  who  makes  him 

general  of  horfe,  v.  404.  Is  difplaced,  by  the  queen's  orders,  406. 
Enters  into  EiTex's  confpiracy  at  Drury-houfe,  423.  Is  tried  with  ElTex, 
and  condemned,  427.     Is  fpared,  but  detained  in  prifon,  432. 

Spain,  ftate  of,  at  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  iii.  333.  See 
Ferdinand  cf  Arragon.  Leagues  with  the  Italian  ftates  againlt  France, 
368.  Obtains  p'ollelTion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  414.  Death  of 
Ferdinand,  and  acceiTion  of  his  grandfon  Charles  iv.  12.  See  Charles  V, 
Acquires  the  final  pofTefiion  of  Navarre,  2q.  The  kingdom  of,  refigned 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  his  fon  Philip,  425.  See  Philip  II. 
Charles  retires  to  the  monailery  of  St.  Jull  in  Kftremadura,  ih.  Victory 
of  St.  Qiiintin,  434.  Peace  of  Cateau  Cambrefir,  v.  16.  Philip  vow^ 
to  fpend  his  life  in  the  extirpation  of  herefy,  65.  His  cruel  perfecution 
of  heretics,  ib.  Its  flourifhing  ftate  and  power  at  this  time,  272.  The 
invincible  armada  fitted  out  for  the  conqueft  of  England,  333,  This 
fieet  deilroyed,  343,  Cadiz  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Englilh,  380. 
The  harbour  of  Cerimbra  attacked,  and  a  rich  carrack  taken  there,  444, 
Peace  concluded  with  England,  vi,  27.  Acknowledges  the  independency 
cf  the  United  Provinces,  and  concludes  a  truce  with  them  for  twelve 
year.',  44.  Arrival  of  prince  Charles  there,  to  profecute  his  marriage 
with  the  Infanta,  133,  The  match  broke  off  by  Buckingham,  137. 
Acknowledges  the  republican  government  cf  England,  vii.  250.  The 
Engiifh  ambaffador  murdered  there  by  banifhed  royalills,  ib»  Revolt  of 
Portugal,  and  other  ill  fuccefles,  251,  Declares  war  againft  England, 
on  the  fcizure  of  Jamaica,  259.  The  galleons  taken  and  deftroyed  at 
Cadiz,  257.  A  fleet  burnt  in  Santa  Cruz  harbour,  ib.  War  with 
France,  431.  Its  fituation  at  the  time  of  the  congrefs  of  Nimeguen, 
and  motives  of  haflening  the  treaty  there,  viii.  22.  The  treaty  of  Nime- 
guen concluded,  46.     Declares  war  agsinft  France,   206, 

Spalato^  archbifhop  of,  comes  to  England,  turns  proteftant,  efcapes  to 
Italy,  and  dies  in  confinemenr,  vi.    197. 

Speaker  of  the  Horfe  ofCommonsy  iirft  appointment  of,  iij,   3, 

Spencer,  his  chr^raiter  as  a  poet,  v,  492. 

Spenfer,     See  Defpenfer. 

bprague,  admiral  Sir  Edward,  is  killed  in  the  engagement  with  the  Dutch 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  vii,  509. 

Spursy  battle  of,  between  the  troops  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  duke  of 
Longueville,  iii.  439, 

<S/.  Albans,  the  monaUery  of,  by  whom  endowed,  \.'  49.  Obfervatfons  on 
the  petition  of  the  borough  of,  to  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
ii.  t;o8.  Battle  of,  between  Henry  VI.  and  Richard  duke  of 
York,  iii.  200.     Between  oucen  Margaret,  and  the  earl  of  Warwic* 

310, 
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S?.  Andren.vs^  Wifliart  the  reformer  burnt  there,  by  cardim]  Beaton,  Jv« 
297.  1  he  cardinal  affalTinated  there,  ib.  Is  furrendered  to  the  qaieen- 
dovvager  of  Scothnd,  2Q9.  Curious  refolution  of  a  fcholaflic  debate 
there,  by  the  fub  prior'i- fervant,  460.  Waiter  Mill  burnt  there,  v.  23.' 
A  meeting  of  b^Iliops   and  clergy   fummoned   there  by  king  James,  vi. 

_ ^  prior  of,  attends  the  queen-regent  of  Scotland,  in  her  endea- 
vour to  fupprefs  the  riots  of  the  reformers,  v.  27.  Joins  the  allbciatioa 
termed  the  Congregaticn  of  the  Lord^   3c. 

St.  Aubin,  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Bri:anny  and  the  French,  iii. 
312. 

St.  Barthokmevj,  maflacre  of  the  Hugonots  at  Paris,  on  the  eve  of  that  day, 

V,    20v 

Si.  Dennisy  battle  of,  bet'-veen  the  condable  Montmorency,  and  t^e  prince 

of  Conde,  v.    1B6.     Battle  of,  between  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  ma- 

refchal  Luxembourg,  viii.  46. 
St.  Dijtery  taken  by  the  emperor  Charles  V,  iv.   24.7. 
St.  hdmondjhury,  a  confederacy   of  the  barons  formed   there,  by  cardinal 

Langton,  to  alTert  their  privileges  againii  the  opprefnons  of  king  John, 

ii.  79.  ^ 

St,  Gilesy  tutelar  faint  of  Edinburgh,  riot  of  proteHants  there  en  the.feHival 

of,  V.  24. 
St.  yohn,   his  ineffeflual  negociatlons  with  the  States-general  of  the  United 

Provinces,  vii.  209.     Excites  a  quarrel  between  the  Commonwealth  and 

tJ)e  States,  ib. 
— of  Jerufalem,  the  knights  of,  refufe  to  furrender  their  revenues 

to  Henry  Vlil,  iv.   205.     I'he  order  difToIved  by  parliament,  ib, 
St.  0/nerSf  the  prince  of  Orange  defeated  there  by  maefchal  Luxembourg,- 

viii.   27. 
St.  ^injin..  battle  of,  between  the  conflable  Montmorency,  and  the  Spanilh 

array,  under  Phillibert  duke  of  S^voy,  iv.  434. 
Stafford,  lord  vifcount,  is  tried   for  the   popifli  plot,  viii.   140,     Is  con«- 

cemned,   142.     Executed,   144, 
Standard,  battle  of.  i.  357. 
Stanley^  lord,  fufpeded  by  Richard  IIL  of  favouring  the  earl  of  Richmond, 

iii.   294,     His  Ton  retained  by  Richard  as  the  pledge  of  his  fidelity,  ib. 

His  ambiguous  condud  previous  to  the  battle  of  Bofworth,   294.      De- 
clares for  Richmond,  foon   afier   the  commencement  of  the  adion,  ib. 

Created  earl  of  Derby,   314. 
f ,  William,  governor  of  Deventer,  betrays   the  place,  and  deferts 

with  his  whole  gariifon  to  the  Spaniards,  v.   328. 

,  Sir  William,   prefents   the  earl  of  Richmond  with  Richard's  Ill's 


crown,  found  in  Bofworth-field,  iii.  307.  Detected  by  Sir  Robert  Cbiford 
in  abetting  Perkin  Warbec,  362,     Tried  and  executed,   363. 

Stannary-courts,  fuppreffed  by  the  long  parliament,  vi.  422. 

Star-chamber,  the  jurifdicl'on  of,  how  founded,  and  when  eflablifhed,  ii'. 
397.  The  nature  of  that  jurifdiclion  explained,  v.  453,  Its  antiquity, 
vi.  I  99,  lis  au'hority  not  limited  by  any  precife  law  or  Ilatute,  160. 
Oppreilive  fentences  of  thiscourr,  295.  298.  303.  313.     Its  proceedings 

M  m  4  condemned 
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condemned  by  the  commons,  373,     Its  fentence  on  Prynne  and  others  re- 

verfed,  and  fatisfadion  ordered,  378,     Is  aboliihed  by  parliament,  420, 

Stayner,  captain,  takes  and  deftroys  the  Spanilh  galleons  at  Cadiz,  vii, 

25:- 
Stej)/?en,  king  of  England,  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown,  how  founded,  f. 

350.     Aflumes  the  crown,  352.     Grants  a  charter  to  his  fubjeds,  353. 
jhis  title  ratified  by  the  pope,  Of.     His  fubjedts  fwear  a  conditional  alle-. 
giance  to  him,  355.     Summoned  before  a  fynod,  by  his  brother  Henry, 
biihop  of  Winchefler,  359.     Taken  prifoner  by  the  emprefs  Matilda's 
party,  361.     Exchanged  for  earl  Robert,  Matilda's  brother,  365.     Dif- 
gufts  his  noble?,  by  demanding  their  caftles,  366.     His  party  laid  under 
the  papal  interdiflion,  but  removed  by  his  fubmiflions,  ?^.     The  arch- 
biihop  of  Canierbury  refufes  to  anoint  hisfon  Euftace,  368,     Enters  into 
a  compromife  with  Iienry,  Ton  of  the  emprefs  Matilda,  /^.     Dies,  369, 
His  cbara<fler,  il\ 
2tiga?idf  aichbifliop  of  Canterbury,  proclaims  Edgar,  and  encourages  the 
EngHih  to  refill  the  Normans,  i.  232,     Not  permitted  to  officiate  at  the 
coronation  of  king  Vv'illiam,  235,      Attends  him  to  Normandy,  239. 
His  character,  255.     Degraded  and  imprifoned,  257. 
^til-yard,  merchants  of,  when  cUablifhed  into  a  company,  iv.   349.     The 

privileges  of,  annulled  by  the  council  of  Edward  VI.  ib, 
Stirling^  a  confederacy   of  malcontent  Scots  nobles  formed  'there,  againft 

queen  Mary,  v.  9c.     The  rebels  forced  to  retire  into  England,  91. 
Stoke,  battle  of,  between  Henry  VII.  and  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  Lambert 

Simnel's general,  iii.  329. 
Stonvey  his  acknowledgment  of  the  advance  of  trade  during  the  peaceable 

reignof  James  i.  vi.   5;©. 
StotKcU  an  abhorrer,  refilU  the  order  of  the  houfe  of  commons  for  his  com-« 

mitment,  viii,  13  ? . 
Strafford,  Wentwoah  earl  of,  his  preferment,  and  the  motive  of  it,  vi, 
2^4.  His  charader,  ih.  Is  called  from  Ireland,  and  Tent  lieutenant- 
general  againll  the  Scots,  357.  Obtains  the  chief  command  by  the 
illnefs  of  Northumberland,  3^9.  Advifes  the  king  to  continue  the  war, 
ib.  Gains  an  a'ivantage  over  the  Scots,  360.  The  army  difcontented, 
ih.  His  general  unpopularity  at  the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament, 
365.  Is  ptomifed  proredtion  by  the  king,  367.  Js  impeached  by  the 
houfe  of  commons,  369.  Is  taken  into  cullody,  ih,  A  commiiTion 
appointed  for  trying  him,  396.  Isr.ccufed  by  the  irilh  pailiament,  397, 
Examination  of  his  cafe  and  condu^l,  399.  His  defence,  401.  Notes 
of  his  fpicch  in  council,  produced  againll  him  by  Vane  and  Pym,  ZJ07. 
His  defcnceagainft  this  papsr,  40?.  Is  attainted  by  the  commons,  409, 
The  populace  e;<cited  againft  him,  410.  Writes  to  the  king  to  give  him 
up,  414.  His  attaind'.r  palled,  415.  Is  executed,  418.  His  charac- 
ter, ih. 
St'i'aifcrd,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  is  employed  by  Edward  III.  in  col^ 
,  leftmg  the  new  levies,  ii.  409.  Enters  into  a  combination  againd  the 
king  on  his  return  from  Flanders,  410^  His  letter  to  the  king,  411, 
Comes  to  parliament  uafummoned,  in  his  pontifical  robes,  and  demands 
admittaiicf,  ib,     i 5  at  length  reconciled  w  the  king,  ih. 
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Sfraiton,  battle  of,  between  the  earl  of  Stamford  and  the  royalifts,  vu 

517. 
Straiv,  Jack,  one  of  the  heads  of  Tyler's  infurredlion.     SeeTjIer, 
Stricklandy  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  introduces  a  bill  for  the 
amendment  of  the  liturgy,  v,   174.     Is  fummoned  before  the  council, 
and  prohibited  appearing  in  the  houfe,  175.    Is  reflored  to  his  feat. 

177. 
Striguly  earl  of.     See  Stronghonv* 
Strode,  his  cruel  treatment  m  Cornwal,  for  bringing  a  bill  into  parliament, 

relating  to  tin,  iv.  271.        • 
■  ,  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  impeached  by  Charles  I.  vi. 

467. 
Sfrongbo'w,  Richard,  earl  of  Strigul,  engages  to  affiil   Dcrmot,  king  of 

Leinfter,  i.  428,     Applies  to  Henry  IJ.  for  permilTion,  4:9,     IVIarrics 

the  daughter  of  Dermot,  and  fucceeds  to  his  kingdom,  ib,     The  Irifh 

not  able  to  wiihftand  him,  430,     Receives  from  Henry  the  commiflion  of 

fenefchal  of  Ireland,  ih. 
^trozzh  the  French  admiral,  makes  an  attempt  on  Jerfey,  but  is  engagci 

by  an  Englifli  fleet,  iv,  333, 
Stuartt  the  caufes  of  the  unhappinefs  of  the  princes  of  that  houfe  in  the 

government  of  England,  pointed  out,  vi.  580.      Reflections    on   the 

adminillration  of  that  family>  while  on  the  throne  of  England,  viii, 

320. 

»  ~,  James,  of  Ochiltree,  joins  in  the  defigns  of  the  count  D'Aubigney, 
in  detaching  James  VI.  of  Scotland  from  the  intereft  of  Ei.gland,  v,  23 1. 
Is  made  earl  of  Arran,   247.     See  Arran. 

^uhfidies  and  Fifteenths,  the  nature,  amount,  and  method  of  levying  thcfe 
taxes,  vi.  173.  Are  altered  into  a  land-tax,  J75.  The  laft  grant  of 
fubfidies,  vii.  391. 

Suetonius^  Paulinus,  fent  by  Nero  to  Britain,  i.  7.  Subdues  Angkfey, 
the  chief  feat  of  the  Druids,  ib.     Defeats  Boadicca,  8.     Recalled,  9. 

$uffclk,  earl  of,  fucceeds,  at  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Salifliury,  tothecoirj- 
rnand  of  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  iii.  139.  D!rconcerted  by  Joan  DArc, 
146*  Raifes  the  fiege,  149.  Befieged  himfelf  at  Jer;>epu,  ib.  Taken 
prifoner  by  one  Renaud,  whom  he  knighted,  ib,  Negociates  a  trux:® 
with  Charles  VII.  of  France,  169.  Concludes  a  treaty  of  marriage  be- 
tween Henry  V|.  and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  170.  Created  a  duke,  17:. 
Defends  his  conduft  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  184.  Impeached  by  the 
commons,  185.  His  juftification  of  himfelf,  ib.  EanilLed  by  the  king, 
187.     Murdered,   188. 

»- ,  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  earl  of,  flies  to  Flanders,  and   why,  iil.  3(^1. 

Is  pardoned,  but  elopes  agaia,  392.  Political  improvement  of  this  in- 
cident by  Henry  VII,  ib.  His  fecrets  betrayed,  by  the  treachery  of  Sir 
Robert  Cuizon,  ib»  Protefled  by  Philip,  archduke  of  Auflria,  39:5, 
Deluded  over  to  England  by  Philip,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  ib^ 
Beheaded  by  Henry  VIII.  433.     Motives  to  this  action,  ib. 

-,    Charles   Brandon,    duke  of,    marries    Mary   queen-dowager  of 


France,  filler  to  Henry  Vlll.   privately,  iii.  445.     Henry  reeonciled  tQ 
him,  /^.     Retires  difguiled^  iv,  ^,     h  lent  by  Henry  to  invade  Picarcvg 
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51..  Penetrates  almod  to  Paris  52.  Is  fent  by  Henry  to  fupprefs  Dr^ 
Mackrel's  infurredion,  17.1.  Dies,  255.  The  king's  charadler  of  him, 
2q6, 

Sufolk,  the  marquis  of  Dorfet  created  duke  of,  iv.  361.  For  his  daugh- 
ters, y^ne  and  Catharine^  fee  Grey.  Is  appointed  to  command  the  armv, 
to  detend  his  daughter  Jane's  pretenfions,  370.  The  command  taken  by 
Northumberland,  ib.  Declares  for  queen  Mary,  372.  Is  apprehended, 
but  releafed,  ib.  373.  Engages  in  a  confpiracy  againfl  Mary,  389.  Is 
taken  prifoner,  ib.     Is  tried  and  executed,   393, 

■-  I.  — ,  lord,  and  lord  chamberlain,  is  ordered  to  fearch  th^  vaults  undtr 
the  parliament-houfe,  and  difcovcrs  the  powder,  intended  to  blow  up 
king  and  parliament,  vi.    3^. 

-,  earl  of,  his  daughter,  married  to  the  earl  of  EfTex,  vi.  6j,     Se5 


Carre  zudi  EJpx,     Succeeds  Salifbury  as  treafurer,  71. 

Suits  in  forma  pauperis^  firft  given  to  the  poor,  iii.   398. 

Sunday^  fports  and  exercifes  allowed  on,,  by  proclamation  of  James  I.  vi, 
92.  The  puritans  diftinguilh  ihemfelves  by  terming  it  the  Sabbath,  211. 
An  edid  for  fports  on,  renewed  by  Charles  J.  299. 

Sunderland,  carl  of,  is  made  fecretary  of  flate,  viii.  102.  Remarks  on  his 
condud,  175.  Is  fuppofed  to  have  entered  iiUQ  a  correfpondence  with 
the  prince  of  Orange,  294. 

Supplies^  extraordinary,  the  amount  of  thofe  granted  to  James  I,  by  parlia- 
ment, vi.    172.     See  Re'venue, 

Surienne,  Sir  Francis,  refufes  obedience  to  Henry  VTs  order  to'  furrender 
Maine  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  iii.  174.  Reduced  to  capitulate  by  Dunois,, 
ib.     Retires  into  Britanny,  ib. 

Stfrrey^  earl  of,  encourages  Henry  VHI.  in  his  pleafure?,  iii,  410.  Col- 
leds  an  army,  and  marches  to  oppofe  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  438,  De- 
feats James  at  the  battle  of  Fioudcn,  439,  Created  duke  of  Norfolk, 
440.     See  Norfolk. 

■  ,  lord  Howard,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  made  earl  of,  iii. 
440.  Is  made  admiral  of  England,  and  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
admiral  of  the  Imperial  dominions,  iv.  40,  Commands  the  Epglifh 
incurfions  into  France,  41.  Commands  in  the  invafion  of  Scotland,  43, 
His  character,  261.  Is  made  governor  of  Boulogne,  but  after  difplaced, 
262.  The  motives  of  Henry's  averfion  to  him,  i^.  His  accufation  and 
execution,  ib» 

SuJ/eXi  hiftory  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  i.  52. 

,  earl  of,  is  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners  to  hear  the  caufe  be- 
tween Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  Murray  the  regent,  v.  134.  Marches 
againfl" the  northern  infurgents,  164.  Is  fent, with  forces  to  Scotlard,  to 
check  the  progrefs  of  Mary's  party,  168.  Writes  to  Scotland,  in  order 
to  frullrate  the  treaty  entered  into  by  Mary  with  Elizabeth,  17c. 

Snvart,  Martin,  fent  with  forces  by  the  dutchefs  of  Burgundy,  to  the  affifl- 
ance  of  Lambert  Simnel,  iii.  328.  Defeated  and  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Stoke,  330. 

Snjoeatingjicknefs,  fiift  appearance  of,  iii.  314.     Appears  agsin,  iv.  iS,  ncte» 

Snjoeyn,  kmg  of  Denmark,  his  invafion  of   England,  in   conjundion  with 

Olave  king  of  Norway,  i.  132,     Exads  tribute  of  Ethehed,  and  depaits, 

9  ^33* 
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j[35.     Subfequent  invafions  by  him,   134.  141.     Dies  at  Gainlborough, 

^44* 
^aveden,  acccffion  of  Charles  X.  by  the  refignation  of  queen  Chriftina,  and 

his  fuccefles  in    the   north,  vii.  246.     Peace  concluded  with  Denmark, 

by  the  mediation  of  the  Englifli  and  Dutch,  304,      Joins  in   the  triple 

league,  435,     Is  detached  from  it  by. France,  480. 

S~cvi/s,  lengue  with  pope  Julius  II.  againft  the  French,  iii.  416,  Drive 
the  French  out  of  Milan,  and  reinftate  Maximilian  Sforza  in  that  dutchy, 
424.  Excel  other  nations  in  their  infantry,  432.  Invade  Burgundy, 
435.  Deceived  in  a  treaiy  by  Tremoiiille  the  governor,  436.  Are 
defeated  by  Francis  I.  of  France,  at  Marignan,  iv,  9.  A  body  of,  in 
the  fervice  of  Franci?,  defert  in  difguft,  54. 

Synods,  held  in  England,  i.  64,  128.  267.  271.  302,  303.  318.  334,  343, 
358.  362.  391.  397.  ii,  17.  57.  192.  285.     See  Convocation, 


*A  I LL  I A  G  E  By  levied  by  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  ii.  126. 

Tancredy  natural  brother  to  Conftantia,  queen  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
difpoiTeifes  her  of  her  dominions,  ii.  9.  His  apprehenfions  on  the  arrival 
of  the  crufaders  Richard  I.  of  England,   and  Philip  of  France,  who  are 

'     obliged  to  winter  at  Melhna,  ib.     His  infidious  behaviour  toward  h!s 
guefts,   II. 

Tangier,  the  fortrefs  of,  yielded  to  Charles  H.  as  part  of  the  dowry  with 
the  princefs  Catharine  of  Portugal,  vii.  378.  Is  demolifhed  and  aban- 
doned, viii.  1 56. 

TaniJIrjy  in  the  Irifh  cuftoms,  explained,  vi.  59.    Is  abolifhed,  ih, 

Taxes,  how  impofed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  ii.  323,  Are  arbitrarily 
increafed  by  Edward  III.  491.  Never  impofed  without  confent  of  par- 
liament, by  the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  iii,  122.  OppreiTively  raifed  by 
Henry  Vllf.  under  the  name  of  loans,  iv.  46.  Exorbitant  levies  of,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  322,  note.  A  review  of  thofe  impofed  during 
the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  vii.   337. 

Taylor,  parfon  of  Hadley,  burnt  for  herefy,  iv.  412, 

— — ,  bifhop  of  Lincoln  violently  thrufl:  out  of  the  parliament-houfe  for  re- 
fufing  to  kneel  at  the  celebration  of  mafs,  iv.  379. 

Templars,  knights,  chara6ler  of  that  order,  ii.  361.  Their  cruel  treat- 
ment by  Philip  the  Fair,  of  France,  362.  The  order^abolifhed  by  pope 
Clement  V.  364, 

Temple,  Sir  William,  refident  at  Bruflels,  is  fent  to  the  Hague,  to  concert 
an  oppofitioii  to  the  Fiench  conquells  in  the  Netherlands,  vii.  433.  His 
negociations  with  De  Wit,  ib.  Concludes  the  triple  alliance  with  the 
States  and  Sweden,  435.  Is  fent  plenipotentiary  to  the  treaty  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  436.  Is  vilited  by  De"' Wit,  and  the  information  he  brings  to 
him,  463.  is  recalled  from  the  Hague,  466.  His  remonftrance  to  tho 
king  on  being  appointed  ambafTador  to  the  States,  viii.  7.  Is  fent  to  the 
congrefs  at  Nimeguen,  21.  His  remonftriince  to  the  king,  refpedling 
ga  alliance  againft  France,  37,    38.      Concludes  an  alliance  with   the 

States, 
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States,  to  oblige  Louis  to  comply  with  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  42. 
Advifes  the  king  to  form  a  new  council,  loi.  His  charader  as  a  writer, 
337.     His  death, /^. 

Tenchehray,  battle  of,  between  king  Henry  I.  and  duke  Robert,  1.  324. 

Tenures^  feudal,  the  nature  and  principles  of,  explained,  ii.   103. 

^'erouane,  befieged  by  Henry  Vill.  iii.  434.  Extraordinary  relief  brought 
them,  ib.     Capitulates,  435. 

Teji,  aft  pafled,  vii.  505.  The  duke  of  York  fet  afide  by  it,  50^.  A  new 
one  paffed,  with  an  exception  in  the  duke  of  York's  favour,  viii.  83. 
Is  difpenfed  with  by  James  II.  239.  His  privilege  of  difpenfing  with 
it,  confirmed  in  the  cafe  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  244, 

^envkejhury,  brittle  of,  between  Edward  IV.  and  queen  Margaret's  army, 
iii.  250, 

Texely  engagement,  between  prince  Rupert  and  De  Ruiter,  at  the  mouth  of, 
vii.  508. 

Thanes,  among  the  Saxons,  import  of  that  dlHiniTiion,  i,  208. 

Theatres,  caufe  of  the  licentioufnefs  of,  after  the  reftoration,  viii,  334, 
How  correfted,  335, 

Theft,  when  firft  made  capital  in  England,  i.  346. 

Theobaldy  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  made  legate  in  England,  i.  366. 
Kefufes  to  anoint  Euftace  as  king  Stephen's  heir,  368,  Favoured  by 
Henry  II.  on  this  account,  383. 

Theodcre,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  calls  a  fynod  at  Hatfield  againfl:  the 
herel'y  of  the  Monothelites,  i.  64. 

Tholou/e,  count  de,  defpoiled  of  his  dominions,  for  proretRing  the  Albi- 
genfes,  ii.  67, 

Thomas  a  Becket,  his  hiftory  previous  to  his  preferment,  i.  383.  Ap- 
pointed chancellor,  384.  His  magnificent  way  of  life,  ib.  Goes 
ambafiador  to  France,  385.  Inllance  of  the  king's  familiarity  with  him, 
386.  Promoted  to  Canterbury,  ih.  His  afiumed  fanflity  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  ib.  His  attacks  on  the  earl  of  Clare,  and  William  of  Eyns- 
ford,  388.  Oppofes  the  king  in  a  national  fynod,  492.  Is  prevailed 
on  to  fubfcribe  the  conftiiutions  of  Clarendon,  395.  His  forrow  for  his 
compliance,  396,  Sued  for  fome  lands,  and  his  behaviour  thereupon, 
397.  Condemned  for  contempt  at  the  council  of  Northampton,  398, 
Confults  with  his  fuffragans  about  a  fubfequent  demand  of  money  made 

"  on  him  by  the  king,  400.  His  extraordinary  vifit  to  the  king  401. 
Appeals  to  tne  pope,  and  leaves  the  kingdom,  403,  His  reception  in 
France,  404.  His  reprefentations  abroad,  406.  Excommunicates 
Henry's  minillers,  407.  Obtains  a  legatine  commiffion,  ib,  Ineffei^lual 
treaties  of  pacification  between  him  and  the  king,  410.  Is  reconciled  to 
him,  41 1.  Oppofes  the  coronation  of  prince  Henry  when  aflbciated  with 
his  father,  412.  Sufpends  the  archbilhop  of  York,  aud  excommunicates 
other  bilhops  who  afliih  at  the  coronation,  413,  Murdered  at  the  altar, 
417.  His  charafter,  and  that  of  the  age  he  lived  In,  ib.  Canonized 
by  pope  Alexander,  421 .  Pilgrimages  to  his  fluine,  ib.  K.iug  Henry 
does  penance  at  it,  444.  His  murderers  how  punifhed,  452.  The 
extraordinary  devotion  paid  to  his  (hrine,  iv,  181,  The  flirine  pillaged, 
and  Beck^t'^  bones  burnt  by  Heiiry  Vlil,  I'iz^ 

Thomond^ 
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Thomond^  earl  of,  his  hiflory,  v.  400. 

Throgmorton,  Sir  Nicholas,  is  tried  at  Guildhall,  on  account  of  Suffolk** 
confpiracy,  but  acquitted,  iv.  393.  His  jury  cruelly  treated,  394* 
His  brother  Sir  John,  convicted,  ib.  Is  releafed  from  confinement  by 
Philip,  402.  Is  made  ambaflador  to  Paris,  and  fends  over  intelligence 
of  the  hoilile  meafures  of  the  French  court,  v.  33.  Renews  his  appli- 
cation to  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  ;^Edinburgh,  42. 
Mary's  fpirited  declaration  to  him  on  being  denied  a  pafTage  thiough 
England  to  Scotland,  43.  Is  employed  by  Elizabeth  to  encourage  an 
infurreftion  in  Scotland  againil  Mary,  90.  His  prudent  management  in 
this  affair  for  his  own  fecurity,  92.  Is  fent  ambaffador  to  Scotland,  on 
the  captivity  of  Mary,  121,  The  tenor  of  his  commiilion,  ib,  \% 
ordered  not  to  affifl  at  the  coronation  of  the  young  king  James  VI. 
125. 

^ihetoty  John,  earl  of  Worcefter,  fee  Worcejler, 

tillage.     See  Agriculture, 

^ime,  how  meaiured  by  king  Alfred,  i.  97. 

^indal,  flies  to  Antwerp,  from  the  power  of  Henry  VIII.  iv,  130.  Make? 
a  tranflation  of  the  fcriptures,  131.  Is  artfully  fupplisd  with  money  to 
perfed  it,  by  Tonftal  biihop  of  London,  ib, 

Tobacco^  when  firft  introduced  into  England,  v.  27^. 

Tcieratiotty  not  a  priellly  virtue,  iii.  119.  The  popular  arguments  for  and 
againft,  occafioned  by  the  debates  between  cardinal  Pole  and  bifhop^ 
Gardiner  on  that  fubjedt,  iv.  406.  The  chief  caufe  and  origin  of  it, 
vi.  16^. 

Tomlinfon,  colonel,   the  fpeech  of  Charles  I.  to,  at  his  execution,  vii.  143. 

J'ongue,  ^r.  his  charader,  and  his  intelligence  concerning  the  Popilh  plot, 

^  viii.  63.  Is  recommended  by  the  houfe  of  commons  for  church  prefer- 
ment, 132. 

tonnage  and  poundage,  granted  by  parliament  to  Henry  V.  for  life,  iif. 
104.  Granted  in  like  manner  to  Richard  III,  290,  To  Henry  VII. 
318.  The  duties  of,  arbitrarily  levied  by  Henry  VIII.  iv.  272.  Re- 
marks on  the  ftatute  granting  ihefe  duties  to  him,  ib.  The  long  poffef^ 
fion  of  the  duties  occafion  them  to  be  confidered  by  the  princes  as  their 
proper  right  and  inheritance,  vi.  5c.     A  fliort  hiftory  of  thcfe  grants, 

268.  Are  levied  by  Charles  J.  after  the  expiration  of  the  grant  of  them, 

269.  The  fpeaker  of  the  commons  forcibly  detained  until  the  paffing  a 
remonflrance  againH:  them,  278.  A  limited  grant  of,  made  by  the 
commons,  394.     Are  granted  to  Charles  II.  for  life,  vii.  3s;4. 

^onjlal,  bifhopof  London,  is  fent  by  Henry  Vlll.  to  Madrid,  ambaflador 
to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  iv,  60.  Buys  up  all  TindaPs  firft  incorre6b 
tranflation  of  the  fcriptures,  and  burns  them,  131,  His  fcheme  in  fo 
doing,  lb.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  regency  during  the  mijiority  of 
Edward  VI.  282,  Is  difmilTed  the  council  foroj^pofing  the  reformation, 
293.  His  charader,  356.  A  bill  of  attainder  pafTed  againfl  him  by  the 
peers,  but  rejected  by  the  commons,  357,  Is  reflored  to  his  fee  of 
Durham,  by  queen  Mary,  375. 

Torture,  arbitrarily  inilided  by  the  ofucers  of  flats  during  thereiga  of  queen 
£lizab5;h,  v.  457. 

Torj, 
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fl^ry,  the  origin  of  that  name,  as  a  party  dlftinftion,  viii.  126.  The  viewl 
of  that  party  in  oppofing  James  II.  and  their  plan  for  fettlinor  the  govern« 
ment  on  his  abdication,  3  10, 

Tojii,  brother  to  Harold,  duke  of  Northumberland,  his  fubjedls  rebel 
againft  him,  J.  176.  They  jullify  themfelves  to  Harold,  who  went  to 
fupprefs  them,  ib.  Superfeded  by  Morcar,  ih»  Retires  to  Flanders,  177. 
Prepares  to  dirtuib  Harold's  government,  180.  His  depredations  on  the 
Englifh  coafts,    187.     Defeated  and  killed   by  Harold,   188. 

^Qurnay,  in  Flanders,  is  befieged  by  Edward  Jfl.  ii.  40 s-  Taken  by 
Henry  VIII.  iil.  437.  Wolfeyputin  pofl'effion  of  the  bilhopric,  ;<$,  .  Is 
delivered  up  to  France,  iv.  14, 

^ournhouh,  battle  of,  between  prince  Maurice  and  the  Spaniards,  v,  376, 

Tours,  truce  concluded  there  between  England  and  Charles  VII.  of  France, 
iii.   169. 

ToutoHj  battle  of;  between  Edward  IV.  and  the  Lancaftrians,iii.   21  P. 

Tra^By  regulation  of,  among  our  Saxon  anceitors,  i.  222.  A  board  of^ 
when  ered:ed,  viii.  329.     Sec  Commerce.  «.> 

Tranjiamare,  Henry  count  de,  engages  Charles  king  of  France  to  invade  his 

brother  Peter  king  of  Caflile,  ii.  479.     Becomes  pofTefTed   of  Caftile,  by 

the  fiightofhis  brother,  476.  His  foldiers  defert  to  prince  Edward,  477* 

Is  defeated  by  Edward,  and  Peter  rellored,  ib.     Murders  Peter,  and  re- 

S%.  gains  the  kingdom,  478.     See  Caftilc. 

^ranfuhftantiatiDn^  the  point  of,  dabated  in  convocation,  iv.  385.  The 
debate  renewed  at  Oxford,  ib, 

Traquairiy  earl  of,  goes  to  London  to  inform  Charles  of  the  tumults  in 
Scotland,  in  oppofition  to  the  canons  and  liturgy,  vi.  328.  Prorogues  the 
Scots  parliament,  347,  Intercepts  a  let'ter  fiom  the  malcontents  to  the 
king  of  France,  34^. 

^reafotii  high,  the  cafes  of,  limited  by  \&\\',  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  ii.  487* 
The  rigorous  and  contrary  ftatutes  againft,  enaded  by  Henry  VIII.  and 
his  parliaments,  iv.  265.  A  fevere  law  againft,  paiTed  by  the  lords,  but 
altered  by  the  commons,  355.  The  fpecies  of,  reHjiaed  by  parliament, 
379.     Statutes  of  Elizabeth  concerning,  v.  183. 

Trea/urerSf  an  account  of  thofe  during  the  reign  of  James  L  vi.  156.  Dur- 
ing that^of  Charles  I.  vii.   153. 

Trent,  the  council  of,  aflembl-d,  iv.  2-^3.     Is  transferred  to  Boloj^na,*294. 

Trejilian,  Sir  Robert,  gives  his  opinion  againi^  the  validity  of  Richard  II. *s 

,     commiiTion  to  Glouceller's  fadlion,  iii.  18.     Executed  for  it,  21. 

Tre'vei,  taken  from  the  French  by  the  Imperialilh,  viii,  19. 

Trials  by  battle  allowed  by  Henry  II.  to  be  evaded  by  appeal  to  a  jury, 
i.  45c. 

Triple   alliance,  formed  againft  Louis  XIV.  vif.  4'',5. 

Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  when,  and  by  whom  founded,  iv.  279. 

Tromp,  the  Dutch  admiral,  quarrels  with  Blake  in  Dover  road,  vif.  212. 
Engages  Blake,  ib.  He,  and  de  Ruiter  defeat  Blake,  214.  Engages 
Blake  for  three  days,  and  is  worfted,  but  fecures  the  merchant  (hips  under 
his  coiivoy,  215.  Engages  Blake  for  two  days,  and  is  defeated,  235. 
Is  killed  in  an  engagement  with  Monk,  ib, 

— — — ,  fon  of  the  former,  fuHains  an  engagement  againft  the  duke  of 

York^ 
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York,  after  the  death  of  Opdam,  vii.  403.  He  and  De  Ruiter  engag? 
the  duke  of  Albemarle  four  days,  410.  Is  defeated  at  the  rriOuth  of  ihs 
1  hames,  412.     His  commiffion  taken  from  him,  414, 

^roye^  treaty  at,  between  Henry  V.  and  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  iii.  no. 
Articles  cf,  fpecified,  ib.     Reflexions  on  this  treaty,   iii. 

Tudor.  Sir  Owen,  marries  Catharine,  widow  of  Henry  V.  iii.  1 18.  Taken 
prifonerat  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  crofs,  and  beheaded,  210.  Remarks 
on  the  adminiftratlon  of  the  princes  of  that  houfe,  vi.  561. 

Tunis  is  bombarded  by  admiral  Blake,  and  the  fliips  in  the  harbour  burnt, 

vii.  254. 
Turenne,  .m^x^7i\,  his  fuccefTes  in   Alface,  viil.  10.     Prevents  MontecucuH 

from  paffing  the  Rhine,   17.     Is  killed,  ib, 
Turkey    commencement  of  the  trade  with,  by  a  com'pany  eflablilhed  by 

queen  Elizabeth,  v.  479. 
Turnpikes f  the  firft  law  for  the  eredling  of,  when  pafled,  viii.  329. 
Tyler^   Wat,  and   Jack   Straw,  heads  of  the  infurredion   in   the  reign  of 

Kichard  If.  afl^mble  their  adherents  on  Blackheath,   iii.    8.     Tyler  has  a 

conference  with  the  king  in  Smithfield,  9.    Is  killed  by  Walworth,  mayor 

of  London,   10. 
Tyrconnely  earl  of,  his  character,  and  violent  opprefTion  of  the  proteftants  ii> 

Ireland,  viii.  251.     Is  made  lord-lieucenant,  252.     Projects  a  reverfal  of 

the  a6l  of  fettlement,  260. 
Tyrone,  earl  of,  his  charader,  v.  401.     Enters  into  a  correfpondence  with 

Spain,  and  heads  an  infurre6lion  of  the  native  Irilh  a^ainft  the  Engli/h, 

402.     Defeats  the  Englifh  under  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  ib.    His  conference 

and  treaty  with  the  earl  of  EfTex,  408.    Breaks  the  truce  on  the  return  of 

EiTex  to  England,  412.     Is  driven  into  the  morafles  by  lord  Mountjoy. 

413.     Joins  the  Spaniards  who  invade   Ireland,  437.     Is  defeated  by 

Mountjoy,  438.     Surrenders  himfelf  to  Mountjoy,  445.     Is  pardoned, 

ib, 
Tyrrel,  Sir  Jame?,  murders  Edward  V.  and  the  duke  of  York  in  the  Tower, 

by  orders  of  Richard  III.  iii.   280.      Proves    the  murders  by  order  of 

Henry  VI r.  on  account  of  Perkin  Warbec's  impollure,  360.     Executed 

for  another  crime,  390. 
,  Walter,  accidentally  kills  William  Rufus  with  an  arrov/,  i,  307. 

Joins  the  crufade  for  penance,   ib. 
Tythes,  the  large  pretenfions  the  Saxon  clergy  formed  under  that  name, 

i.  73. 
TythingSy  the  fubdivifion  of  counties  into,  by  Alfred,  for  the  regular  admi- 

nillration  of  juflice,  i.  92. 


V. 

TrAC ARIU S  reads  public  le(5lures  in  civil  law  at  Oxford,  under  the 

prote(5tion  of  Theobald  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  iii,  299. 
Vagrants  are  punifhed   by  queen  Elizabeth,  by  martial  law,  v.  45;. 
Valence^  bi(hop  of,  maternal  uncle  to  queen  Eleanor,  made  chief  miniHer 
to  Henry  III.  ii.  163, 

Valentim 
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PaUnttne  forcibly  detains  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  comitions  in  his  chaif^ 
until  the  paffing  a  remonftrance  againft  tonnage  and  poundage,  vi,  278. 
His  fentence  by  the  court  of  king's  bench,  ib» 

Van  Ghenfj  the  Dutch  admiral,  is  purpofely  infulted  by  an  Englifh  yacht, 
vii.  473.  Is  killed  by  the  earl  of  Sandwich  at  the  battle  of  Solebay, 
485. 

Vaue^  Sir  Harry,  fecretary,  his  imprudent  manner  of  urging  the  king's 
demands  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  vi.  352.  Notes  Strafford's  fpeech  in 
council,  found  among  his  papers  by  his  fon,  and  made  ufe  of  to  conderoa 
Strafford,  407.     His  doubtful  depofitions  concerning  this  paper,  408. 

• •,  Sir  Henry,  the  younger,  how  he  procured  the  condemnation  of  the 

earl  of  Strafford,  vi.  407.  Is  fent  by  the  parliament,  with  offers  to  nego- 
ciate  a  confederacy  with  the  Scots,  540,  His  charafler,  ib.  Procures 
the  folemn  league  and  covenant  to  be  framed,  ib.  Becomes  a  leader  of 
the  independents,  vii,  21,  His  fpeech  in  parliament  preparatory  to  the 
felf-denying  ordinance^  25,  Is  fent  with  oiher  coromiffioners  to  the  Ifle 
of  Wight,  to  treat  with  the  king,  121.  His  remarks  on  the  king's  abili- 
ties, 122.  Is  named  one  of  the  council  of  rtate  after  the  king's  death,  158. 
Is  fent  with  other  commillioners  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  now  re- 
duced by  Monk,  208.  Encourages  difcontents  againft  the  protedor, 
242.  Is  confined  by  the  long  parliament  on  its  reltoration,  314,  His 
general  conduct  and  behaviour,  ih»  Is  excepted  from  the  aft  of  indem- 
nity on  the  reftoration,  353,  Is  tried,  380.  Is  executed,  383.  His 
charafter,  ib. 

Varennst  fenefchal  of  Normandy,  fent  by  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  with  fbme' 
forces,  to  the  affiltance  of  Henry  VI.  of  England,  iii.  223.  Gets  pof- 
feffion  of  Alnvvic-caftle  in  Northumberland,  ib. 

Vajfals  under  feudal  tenure,  obliged  to  ranfom  their  fuperior  lord,  if  in  cap» 
tivity,  ii.  28,     The  ranfom  of  Richard  T.  of  England,  how  levied,  ib, 

Vajfalage,  the  origin  and  nature  of,  explained,  ii.  102.  Their  condition 
uDder  their  refpeftive  lords,  110.  Military  fervice  v^hy  charged  into 
pecuniary  fupplies,  247. 

Vaughariy  an  outlaw  for  debt,  motives  for  cofiHrming  his  elefticn  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  vi.  17. 

Vdal^  a  puritanical  clergyman,  his  cruel  perfecution  for  writing  agalall 
epifcopacy,  v.  466. 

Vel'vet,  the  price  of,  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  vi.  176. 

Vcnablesy  commands  the  forces  on  beard  Penn's  fleet,  fent  to  the  Weft-In- 
dies,  vii.  254.  Is  routed  at  St.  Domingo,  255.  Takes  Jamaica,  and 
is  fent  to  the  Tower,  ib, 

Venner,  an  account  of  his  infurreftiou,  vii.  363. 

Verey  Sir  Francis,  is  made  governor  of  Flufhing,  v.  375.  Commands  the 
Englifh  auxiliaries  at  the  battle  of  Tournholt,  376.  Defends  Oftend 
againft  the  Spaniards,  v,  444,  note, 

m"  ,  Robert  de,  earl  of  Oxford,  his  afcendency  over  Richard  IT.  Iii.   14. 

His  preferment  and  licentious  conduit,   15.     Defeated  by   the  duke  of, 
Glonceller,  20. 

Verneuil,  battle  of,  bet^veen  the  dakc  of  Bedford  and  th^  earl  of  Dnchan^ 
iii.  131. 

! 
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Vernjin'Si  peace  of,  between  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  v, 
38g. 

Vezelay,  the  armies  of  Richard  T.  ofEngland,  and  Philip  of  France,  intend- 
ed for  the  crufade,  rendezvous  there,  ii.  7. 

Viclor  IV.  pope;  fee  Alexander  III. 

Vidomar,  count  of  Limoges,  how  he  incurred  the  refentment  of  Richard  I. 
ii.  33,  Is  befieged  by  him,  and  all  his  garrifon  hanged,  ib,  Richard  re- 
ceives his  death  wound  at  the  afTault,  ib, 

Vienne^  John  de,  admiral  of  France,  fent  by  the  regency  of  Charles  VI. 
to  ailifl:  the  Scots  in  invading  England,  iii.  12.     Reiarns  hon.e  difgulled, 

VigOi  taken  and  burnt  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  v.   350, 

Villains^  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  what,  i.  21 1. 

Villenagey  the  gradual  decay  of,  deduced  from  the  revival  of  the  arts,  iii. 
302.     No  remains  of,  left  at  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  304. 

Villiers,  George,  is  introduced  to  the  notice  of  James  I.  vi.  -jd.  Is  made 
cup-bearer  to  him,  ib.  Is  made  duke  of  Buckingham,  79.  See  Buck- 
ingham. 

Firgi/y  ?o\ydore,  caufe  of  his  antipathy  to  cardinal  Wolfey,  iv.   15. 

Firginiay  the  firft  fettlers  planted  there  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  dtfe/t  it,  v, 
274.     The  I'ettlements  there  refumed  and  effefted,  vi.  187. 

Vljiery  a  company  formed  in  London  for  planting  colonies  in,  on  its  falling 
to  the  crown  by  attainders,  vi.  60.  An  infurredion  of  the  Irifii,  and 
mafTacre  of  the  Englifh  there,  436,  437.     See  Ireland. 

Union  ofEngland  and  Scotland,  attempted  by  king  James  I.  vi.  25.  Ccm- 
miffioners  appointed  to  treat  of  it,  ib, 

Vniformity,  the  afl  of,   paffed,   vii.    374.      The  penalties  of,   increafed, 

396. 

Vni'verjltie^i  their  revenues  granted  to  Henry  VIII.  by  parliament,  but  de- 
clined by  him,  iv.  2^  i. 

"United  Pro'vinceSf  of  the  Low  Countries,  commencement  of  their  aiTocia- 
tion  againft  the  dominions  of  Spain,  v.  215.  Pacification  of  Ghent, 
2lg.  Conclude  a  treaty  with  queen  Elizabeth,  221.  Again  implore 
the  protedlion  of  Elizabeth,  269.  Conditions  of  her  league  with  them, 
271.  Are  reproved  by  Elizabeth  for  the  extraordinary  honours  beftowed 
by  Leiceuer,  commander  of  the  Englifh  forces,  273.  Are  dirpieafed 
with  Leicefter,  277.  And  jeslous  of  the  intentions  of  Elizabeth,  329. 
The  earl  of  Leicefter  recalled,  ib.  The  goverrrfncnt  of,  conferred  on 
prince  Maurice,  ib.  Conclude  a  new  treaty  with  Elizabeth,  375.  Ano- 
ther, 393.  A  treaty  between  James  I.  and  Henry  W .  for  the  fupport 
of,  vi.  7,  Their  freedom  acknowledged  by  Spain,  and  a  truce  of  twelve 
years  concluded,  44.  Banilli  Vorflius,  an  Arminian,  to  gratify  James, 
57.  Are  induced  to  pradlife  feverities  againft  bigois,  ib.  Obtain  of 
James,  a  refignation  of  the  cautionary  towns,  ?o.  Acquire  their  full 
freedom  by  this  reftitution,  82.  Renew  the  war  with  Spain,  and  receive 
forces  from  England,  150.  Cruehies  exercifed  by  the  Ducch  on  the 
Englifli  faflors  at  Amboyna,  18^.  Their  herring-buffes  attacked  by  the 
Engliih,  and  a  fine  paid  for  the  licence  of  fiiliing,  306.  Ais  obliged  to 
remove  Charles  II.  after  the  murder  of  Doriflau',  vii,  172.  Decline  the 
Vol.  Vill.  N  n  propofcd 
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propofed  coalition  with  the  EngHfh  commonwealth,  210.     Their  fliips 
taken  by  the  Englifli,  211.     Engagement  between  Trompe  and  Blake, 
212.      Their  apology  reje6led    by   the  Englilh   commonwealth,    213. 
See  Trompe,  De  Ruiier,  Sec.     Make  peace  with  Cromwel,  236.     Review 
of  their  conduft  toward  the  Englifh,,  397.     Nova  Belgia  taken  from 
them,  399.     Order  De  Ruiter  to  attack  the  Englilh  fettlements,  400. 
Their  Ihips  feized  by  the  Englifh,  401.     War  declared  againft  them  by 
the  Englifh,  402.    Treaty  of  Breda,  419.    Triple  alliance,  435.    Charles 
determines  to  quarrel  with  them,  in  virtue  of  his  league  with  France,  472. 
Their  Smyrna  fleet  attacked  by  the  Englilh,  478.     War  declared  by  Eng- 
land, 479.     War  declared  by  France,  480.     Their  defencelefs  ftate  at 
this  time,  482.     Sea  fight  at  Solebay,  485.     Rapid  progrefs  of  Lewis 
XIV.  in  their  territories  487.     General  confternation  of  the  ftates,  489. 
Sends  deputies  to  beg  for  peace,  490.      The  prmce  of  Orange  made 
Stadtholder,  494.    Sea-figiu  at  Schonvelt,  506    Another  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Texel,  508.      Ineffedual  congrefs   at  Cologne,    51c.     Peace   with 
England,  513.     Their  motives  of  haftening  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  viii. 
22.     Conclude  an  alliance  with  Charles  to  oblige  France  to  peace,  38. 
Peace  of  Nimeguen,  46.     Join  with  Germany  in  a  league  againft  Lewis 
XIV.   278.      Concur  with  the  prince  of  Orange  in  his  intention  of  affiil- 
ing  the  Englifli  nation  againft  James  IL  285. 

ForJIiuSf  a  dilciple  of  Arminius,  banilhed  from  the  United  Provinces,  to 
gratify  king  James  L  vi.   57. 

Vortigeriij  prince  of  Dumnonium,  his  charafler,  i.  15.  19.  20.  Depofed, 
20. 

Vortimery  fucceeds  his  father  Vortigern,  i.  20. 

Urban  difputes  the  papacy  with  Clement,  i.  303.  His  kind  reception  of 
archbilhop  Anfelm,  304. 

—  in.  dies  of  grief,  at  the  taking  of  Paleftine  by  Saladin,  i.  457. 

VL  pope,  how  eledled,  iii.  57. 

JJrbayi'iJh  and  Clementines,  fource  of  thofe  diftin<flions,  iii.   57. 

Urrsy^  colonel,  deferts  from  the  parliament-army  to  prince  Rupert,  vi. 
520.  Eflex's  army  furprifed,  by  his  int-.^Uigence,  and  Hambden  killed, 
(J2I,  Is  defeated  by  Montrofe  near  Invenicfs,  vii.  51.  Is  executed  in 
Scotland,   181. 

Vrf<vjiCi  almoner  to  Henry  VII.  fent  by  him  to  mediate  between  France  and 
Britanny,  iii.  340.  The  duke  of  Britanny*5  anfvver  to  his  propofals,  ib. 
Sent  a  fecond  time  with  new  propofa's,   342. 

JJfury^  how  looked  on  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Richard  L  ii.  3. 
Js  worfe  praiiifed  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Jews  by  Edward  I.  than  by 
them  before,  ii.  23S.  Ill  judged  laws  againft,  by  Henry  VII.  iii.  401. 
Another  ftatute  pa/Ted  againfl,  iv.  354,  The  meaning  of  that  word  li- 
mited to  the  taking  exorbitant  interell,  and  condemned  by  law,  v.  483. 

Utrecht  is  taken  by  Lewi^  XIV.   vii.  488. 

UxbrUge^  negociations  enteied  into  there  for  the  treaty  between  Charles  I. 
and  the  long  parliament,  vii.   31. 
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ER  of  lanUf  the  fource  of,  i.   222, 
Waget  of  labourer Sy  regulated  by  a  law  of  Henry  VIT,  ill.  402.     Re- 
marks on  the  rates  at  that  time,  compared  with  the  prefent,  ib, 

Wakefieldy  battle  of,  between  Margaret  and  the  duke   of  York,  iii.   209, 
Adion  there  between  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  Goring,  vi.   534. 

Wakematif  Sir  George,  the  queen's  phyfician,  is  accufed  of  an  intention  to 
poifcn  the  king,  viii.  63.     Is  acquitted,    113, 

Walcotj  lieutenant-colonel,  is  tried  and  executed  for  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's confpiracy,  viii.   188. 

Waleran  de  Ties,  his  difputes  with  Richard  earl  of  Cornwal,  fon  of  king 
John,  concerning  a  manor  in  that  county,  ii.   158, 

WaleSi  the  flate  of,  and  the  reftlefs  difpofition  of  its  princes,  previous  to 
the  time  of  Henry  III.  ii.  196,  Prince  Lewellyn  applies  to  Henry  for 
protection  againft  his  rebellious  fon  Griffin,  ib.  Griffin  delivered  up  to 
Henry,  by  his  elder  brother  David,  who  does  homage  to  Htnry,  ih. 
Griffin  lofes  his  life  in  attempting  an  efcape  from  the  Tower  of  London, 
197,  His  fon  Lewellyn  fucceeds,  and  renews  the  homage  to  Henry,  ih. 
He  confederates  with  Leicefter,  and  invades  England,  ib.  Is  reduced 
by  Edward  I,  for  not  renewing  his  homage,  24 1.  Lewellyn  defeated 
and  killed  by  Mortimer,  242.  His  brother  and  fuccelTor  David  tried  as 
a  traitor,  and  executed,  ib.  The  Welch  bards  all  put  to  death,  243, 
The  traditional  account  of  its  annexation  to  the  crown  of  England,  and 
giving  title  to  the  king's  eldelt  fon,  ib.  The  motto  of  the  princes  of, 
whence  derived,  436.  The  Welch  remonftrace  againft  the  taxes  im- 
pofed  by  prince  Edward,  to  defray  hisexpences  in  Caftile,  478.  Appeal 
to  Charles,  king  of  France,  470-  infurredion  there  by  Owen  Glendour, 
iii.  66.  United  to  the  Englifh  government  by  parliament,  iv.  121, 
Farther  regulations  made  to  complete  the  union,   151, 

Wallace,  William,  his  charader,  ii.  299.  Becomes  a  leader  of  the  difcon- 
tented  Scots,  ib.  His  firfl  exploits  againft  the  Englifh,  ib.  Chafes 
Ormefby,  the  Englifh  jufticiary,  to  England,  303.  Is  countenanced  by 
Robert  Bruce,  ib.  Gains  a  vidory  over  earl  VVarrenre,  301.  Is  mads 
regent  of  Scotland,  302.  Makes  an  incurfion  into  England,  ib.  Re- 
ligns  his  regency,  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  the  Scots  nobles,  303.  Is 
routed  at  Falkirk  by  Edward,  304.  His  prudent  retreat,  ib.  His  con- 
ference with  young  Robes t  Bruce,  on  the  banks  of  the  Carton,  30^. 
Gains  Bruce  over  to  the  Scots  intereft,.  306.  Is  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  Edward,  311.     Is  executed  on  Tower  hil',  ib^ 

Waller^  Edmond,  the  poet,  his  anecdote  of  James  I.  vi.  75.  His  cha- 
rader  as  a  writer,  and  as  a  member  of  parliament,  527.  Forms  a  party 
without  doors  againft  the  violent  councils  within,  ib.  Is  difcovered^ 
and,  with  two  others,  condemned  by  a  court  martial,  528.  Is  p«rdoned^ 
on  paying  a  fine,  529.     His  charader  as  a  poet,  vii.  345.     His  death,  ibi 

»  — ,  Sir  William,  a  parliament  general,  his  rapid  exploits,  vi.  514, 
James  the  earl  of  Effex>  515.    Is  fent  into  the  weft,  and  is  defeated  by* 
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lord  Wilmot  on  Roundway-dovvn,  519,     Is  routed  by  the  King  at  Gro° 
predy  bridge,  vii.   16. 
W ailing f or d-houfe,  cabal  of,  againft  Richard  Cromwel,  vii.  295. 
Walpokt  Mr.  a  particular  examinution  of  Perkin   Warbec's  impofture,  In- 

reference  to  his  Hijlorical DouhtSy  iii.  454. 
Waljingkam^   niiniiler   to  queen  Elizabeth,    countenances  the  puritans,  v., 
155,     When  ambaflador  at  Pati>,  is  deceived  by  the  plaulible  condu(5^ 
ct  Charles,   204.     Is  fent  ambaffador  to  France,  on  occafion  of  the  in- 
tended marriage  between  Elisabeth  and  the  dake  of  Anjou,  242.     The 
ftrange  contrariety  of  indru^tions  received  by  him,  ih.     Is  averfe  to  the 
French  marriage,  244,     Is  fent  ambaflador  to  See tlind,  to  difcover  the 
real  character  of  James,   255.     Sends  a  favourable  account  of  him,  ib* 
His  vigilance  and  artifices  to  deteft  confpi^acies,'  257.      Difcovers  Ba- 
bington's  confpiracy,  287.      His  fchemes  to  acquire  full  in  fight  into  it,  ib:. 
Seizes  the  confpirators,    289.     juftifies  his  conduft  toward  Mary  queen 
of  Scot?,  en  her  trial,  298.      Hii  letter  to  Thirlftone,  the  Scots  fecretary, 
relating  to  the  execution  of  Muty  queen  of  Scots,  J24,     His  death  and 
charader,   522. 
Walter y  archbifhiop,  of  Rouen,  is,  with  olljers,-  appointed  by  Richard  I, 
counfeilor  to  Longchamp,  li.    16.      Is  made  chief  judiciary,  17.     Forces 
prince  John  to  an  accommoJation,   25,     Attends  queen  Eleanor  to  Ger- 
many to  ranfom  the  king,   28. 
Wahheof,  earl,  enters  into  a  confpiracy  againft  William  the  conqueror,  \o 
264.     Betrayed  by  his  wife,   265.     ConfefTes  \l  to  Lanfranc,  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  and  after  to  the  king,  ih.     Executed,  266, 
TFahvorthj  mayor  of  London,  kiiis  Watt  Tyler  at  the  head  of  his  adherents, 

n\.   lo. 
Wapentake,  vvhat,  i.   94. 

War,  reflexions  on  the  ftate  of,  and  manner  of  carrying  on,  in  the  early 
times  of  the  Engliih  hillory,  iii.  103.  165,  Civil,  favourable  to  ela- 
quence,  vii.  342. 
IVarhec,  Ferkin,  his  parentage,  iii.  356.  For  what  purpofe  fent  for  by  the 
duchefs  of  Burgundy,  357.  Secreted  in  Portugal,  ib.  Sent  to  Ireland, 
and  afTumes  the  charafler  of  the  duke  of  York,  35&.  Invited  to  Paris  by 
Charles  Vlll.  ib.  Magnificent  reception  and  appointments,  ih.  Re- 
tires to  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  on  the  peace  between  England  and 
France,  ih.  His  intersll  gains  ground  in  England,  359.  His  fecrets 
betrayed  by  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  361.  His  private  hiitory  publifhed  by 
Henry  VII.  361.  Puts  to  Sea  with  a  band  of  refuoees,  and  efcapes  the 
fnaies  of  the  Kentifh  men,  365.  Makes  an  inefFe6lual  attempt  upon: 
Ireland,  370.  Received  by  James  IV.,  of  Scotland,  and  married  to  lady 
Catharine  Gordon,  371,  Attends  James  in  an  invafion  of  England,  and 
publilhes  a  manifello, ' ih.  DL'fired  by  James  to  leave  Scotland,  on  his 
concluding  a  truce  wuh  England,  378.  Excluded  Flanders,  he  retires 
to  Ireland,  379.  Makes  a  defcent  on  Comwal,  ih,  Befieges  Exeter, 
ih,  Raifes  the  iit^^y  and  his  followers  difperfe,  380.  His  wife  taken 
prifoner,  and  generoufly  treated,  /'^.  Flies  to  a  fanduary,  381.  Per- 
fuaded  to  furrender,  ih.  Conduced  to  London  in  mock  triumph,  ih. 
Makes  a  confeifion,  which  is  publilhed,  ib,     Efcapes,  382,     Taken,  and 
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put  in  t"he  flocks,  ih.     Concerts  an  efcape  with  the  earl  of  Warv.ic,    ih. 
Executed,  383,     His  impollure  eltabliflied  by  an  exprefa  examinatioa  of 
circumllance?5  455. 
Wardjhips,  a  branch  X)f  the  revenue  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  the  v^ft 
advantages  made  thereby,  i*.   itq.     The  oppielhve  nature  of  the  prero- 
gative,  V.  461.     The  commons  attempt  to  free  the  nation  from  the  bur- 
den of,  vi.  24.     Enter  into  t;-eaty  with  the  king  for  the  reiigning,  which 
failp,   54. 
Warham^  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  chancellor,  chofcn  to  the  privy- 
council  by  Henry  Vill.  iii.  409.     Refigns  his  places,  and  retTe?,  iv.  4, 
His  obfervation  on  cardinal  VVolfey,    16.     Informs  Henry  of  \V<Jiey's 
arbitrary  conduct,    17.      Declares  againfr  the  king's  completing  his  mar- 
riage with  Catharine  of  Arra?:on,   76.     Dies,   112.     How  impofed  on  by 
the  fiory  of  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,   1 35. 

Warrenne,  earl,  the  laft  baron  who  fubmitted  to  the  provIHous  of  Oxford, 
il,  186.  Joins  prince  Edward  in  fupport  of  the  royal  caufe  ag^inft  the 
ear!  of  Leiceller,  and  the  turbulent  barons,  200.  Commands  the  van  at 
the  battle  of  Lewes  in  conjundion  with  Edward,  204.  Flies  beyond  Tea 
on  the  lofs  of  the  battle,  205.  His  reply,  when  required  to  ihcw  his  title 
to  his  edate,  238,  Defeats  the  Scots,  and  takes  the  caftle  of  Dunbar, 
281.  Is  left  governor  of  Scotland,  283,  Returns  to  England  on  account 
of  his  health,  298.  Cclleds  nn  army  to  fupprefs  Wallace,  300.  Is  de- 
feated by  him,  301.  Retreats  to  England,  ib.  Joins  the  confederacy  of 
the  earl  of  Lancafter  againll  Piers  Gavafton,   3  3  ij. 

Warfa^t  the  battle  of,  gained  by  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  vii.  247. 

ifar'wic,  Guy  earl  of,  confederates  v/iih  the  earl  of  LancaPier  againft  Piers 
Gavallon,  ii.  339.  Seizes  Gavafton,  who  is  put  to  death  at  VVarvvic- 
callle,   336. 

•— ,  earl  of,  left  by  Henry  V,  guardian  of  his  infant  fon  Henry  VII, 

iii.  116.  This  charge  transferred,  by  parliament,  to  the  bifhop  of  Win- 
cheller,  124.  Befieges  Montargis,  137.  Obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  by 
the  count  of  Dunois,  ih^  Becomes  regent  of  France,  by  the  reiignation 
of  the  duke  of  York,    167..     Dies,  i^. 

■,  earl  of,  dillinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  JST/wo- OT<7A'^r,  his  cha- 


rader,  iii,  181.  Made  governor  of  Calais,  202.  Brmgs  over  a  body 
of  foldiers  from  thence  to  the  duke  of  York,  who  defert  to  the  king, 
204.  Lands  again,  and  is  received  at  London,  ih»  Defeats  and  takes 
Henry  at  Northampton,  205.  Defeated  by  queen  Margaret  at  St.  Al- 
bans, 210.  His  bch  viour  previous  to  the  battle  of  Toutoo,  218.  Sent 
by  Edward  IV'.  to  Pans,  to  negociate  a  marriage  with  the  queen  of 
France's  filler,  228.  Returns  d.fgufted  wiih  Edward's  fecret  marriage 
with  the  lady  Elizabeth  Gray,  ib.  Makes  a  party  againft  the  king,  230. 
Gains  Edward*s  brother  the  duke  of  Clarence  over,  by  giving  him  his 
daughter,  ib,  Confufed  accounts  of  their  fubfequent  operations,  234. 
Railes  men,  in  conjunftion  with  the  duke  of  Clarence,  but  defpairing  of 
fuccefs  returns  to  Calais,  236,  Refufed  admittance  by  the  deputy  go- 
vernor, ib.  Received  by  the  king  of  France,  237.  Enters  into  a  league 
with  queen  A4argai^t,  238.     Marries  his  daughter  to  her  fon  Edward, 
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in.  Gains  over  his  brother  Montacute,  239.  Lands  at  Dartmouth, 
240.  Amazing  increafe  of  his  army,  241.  The  king  expelled  by  the 
treachery  of  Montacute,  tb.  Reflexions  on  his  temporary  adminiftra- 
tion,   248.     Defeated  and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Barnet,   249. 

JFarivic,  Edward  Planragenet  earl  of,  in-sprifoned  in  the  Tower  by  Henry 
VII.  iii.  312.  Carried  openly  through  London,  to  difcountenance  the 
pretenfmns  of  Lambert  Simnel,  327.     Executed,   383. 

■  — ,  Dudley,  vifcGunt  Lifle  crested  earl  of,  iv.  294.  Attends  the 
duke  of  Somerfet  in  his  expedition  againft  Scotland,  300.  Reftores  the 
advantage  to  the  Englifh  at  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  303.  Endeavours  to 
foment  the  differences  between  Somerfet  and  the  admiral,  317.  His 
hiftory  and  charafler,  ih.  Defeats  the  infurgents  in  Norfolk,  331. 
Cabals  with  Southampton  againft  Somerfet,  335.  Enters  into  a  con- 
fpiracy  againft  him  at  Ely-houfe,  336.  Procures  Somerfet  to  be  fent  to 
the  Tower,  339,  Becomes  the  chief  of  the  council,  and  drives  South- 
am.pton  away  difgufted,  ib.  Marries  his  fon  lord  Dudley  to  the  lady 
Jane  Seymour,  daughter  of  Somerfet,  340.  Gardiner,  and  other 
bifhops  deprived  of  their  biftioprics  344.  The  libraries  of  Weftminfter 
and  Oxford  purged  of  Romifh  books,  345.  Is  created  duke  of  Northum- 
berland,  350.     See  Northumberland. 

',  earl  of,  eldeft  fon  of  Dudley  duke  of  Northumberland,  takes  the 


command  of  Havre  de  Grace,  for  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  71,  72.  Prepares 
to  defend  it  by  order  from  the  queen,  79.  Is  befieged,  tb^  Thegarrifon 
infected  with  the  plague,   80.     Capitulates,  ih, 

WatckeSy   pocket,  when  brft  introduced  into  England,  v.  484. 

Welles,  Sir  Robert,  heads  an  infurreftion  in  Lincolnftiire  againft  Edward  IV. 
iii.  235.     Defeated  and  executed  by  the  king,   236. 

Weniivorth,  Feter,  his  fpirited  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  reply 
to  aifer^ions  of  the  regal  prerogative,  v.  \io.  His  fpeech  in  favour  of 
liberty,  225.  Is  fummoned  before  a  committee  of  the  houfe  in  the  ftar- 
chamber,  227.  His  firm  behaviour  before  them,  ib.  Is  releafed  by 
the  queen's  favour,  ib.  Offends  the  queen  agaiii,  by  refuming  the  fub- 
jedl  of  the  fucccfTion,  364.  Is  fent  to  the  Tovver,  ib  Propofes  queries 
to  the  houfe  of  commons,  for  determining  the  e;'itent  of  their  privileges, 

,  Sir  Thomss,   his  fpeech  in  the  third  parliament  of  Charles  I»  vi. 

244.     Is  created  earl  of  Strafford,   286.     See  Strafford, 
Weregild^  anong  cur  Saxon  ancefrors,  what,   i.  219. 
WeJJ'ex,  the  Saxon  kingdom  in  Britain,  by  whom  founded,  i.  25.     Hiftory 

of,   53. 
Weji,  l:)x.  dean  of  Windfor,  fent  by  Henry  VIIL  ambaflador  to  James  IV. 

of  Scotland,  to  accommodate  differences,  iii.  425.     Advifes  Henry  to 

prepare  for  a  w'?r  with  James,  427. 
Weji-lndies,   the  cffcdls  refulting  from  the  difcovcry  of,  to  the  Englifh  crown 

and  people,   vi.  47.     The  effedls  on  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  48. 
Wejlminjier^  a  fyncd  held  there,  on   the  marriage  of  priefts,  and  wearing 

Jong  hair,  i.  334.     Another  fummoned  by  Henry  bifhop  of  Winchefter, 

againft  king  Stephen,  358.     Is  ereded  into  a  bitliopric  by  Henry  VIII. 
I  iv.  183; 
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iv.  183.     An  afTerably  of  divines  called  there,  for  the  regulation  of  reli- 
gion, vii.  32. 
Wejlmor eland,  earl  of,  fupprefles  the  rebellion  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 
and  archbifhop  of  York,  and  takes  them  prilbners,  iii,  73. 

»  ,  earl  of,  joins  the  earl  of  Northumberland  in  raifing  an  infur- 

redion  in  the  North,  v.  163.     Takes  fhelter  in  Scotland,  164. 
Weftphalia,  the  peace  of  the  Germanic  body  fettled  by  the  treaty  of,  vii. 

246. 
Wheat y  obfervations  on  the  price  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI,  ii.  223, 

224. 
Whigy  the  origin  of  that  name  as  a  party  diftinflion,  viii.   126.     The  plan 
ot  that  party,  for  fettling  the  government,  on  the  abdication  of  James  II. 
312. 
Whitgift  prevails  on  queen  Elizabeth  to  eftablifh  a  court  of  ecclefiaflical 

commiffion  to  profecute  the  puritans,  v.  262. 
Wbitlocke,  his  remarks  on  the  cafe  of  lord  Strafford,  vl.  406.     His  account 
of   the    conduct    of  Charles    I.     in    the    ne;^ocia:ion   at    Oxford,     586. 
Hi5  fpeech  in    parliament   relative   to    the   felf-denying  ordinance,    vii. 
26. 
JViatty  Sir  Thomas,  engages  in  a  confp'racy  againft  queen  Mary,  on  account 
of  I  he  Spanilh  match,  iv.   3  88.     A  body  of  Norfolk's  troops  defert  to 
him,   389.     Is  fuppreifed,  taken,  and  executed,   390. 
Wickhaniy  William  of,  bi(hopof  Winchefter,  made  chancellor  by  Richard  II. 

iii,   24. 
Wtckliffe,  John,  a  fecular  priell,  his  charader,  iii.  52.     His  do(Slrines,   53. 
A  bull   ilfued   by  pope  Gregory  XL  for  taking  him   into  cuftody,  ih. 
Cited  before  Courtney,  bifhop  of  London,  and  preceded  by  the  duke  of 
Lancaiter,  ib.     A  ne^'  bull  iflued  againft  him,  but  is  protected  by  the 
people,   54.     His  addrefs  in  explaining  away  his  tenets,  to  avoid  convic- 
tion of  herefy,   55.     His  opinions  fpread  both  at  home  and  in  Germany, 
zi>.     Dies  of  a  palfy,  ih.     See  Lol/ards, 
WildreJ,  king  of  Kent,  hiitory  of  his  polterity,  i.    39, 
Wilfrid^    bifnop  of  Lindisferne  in   Northumbria,    by  appealing  to  Rome 
againfi:  the  decifion  of  an  Englifh  fynod,  confirms  the  pope's  fupremacy, 
i.  62. 
Wilkins,  bifliop,  the  firft  promoter  of  theroval  fociety,  viii,   332. 
William  I,  fucceflbr  to  Rollo,  duke  of  Normandy,  improvement  of  his  coun- 
try in  his  time,  i.   130. 

— ,  natural  fon  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  declared  his  fucceflbr 
by  his  father,  i.  17c.  Makes  good  his  pretenfions  at  his  father's  death, 
171.  Vifics  Edward  tiie  confefibr,  who  entertains  favourab'e  intentions 
of  leaving  him  the  fucceffion,  172.  Gets  Harold  in  his  pofTrfnon,  and 
engages  him  to  fwear  a  renunciation  of  his  own  pretenfions,  and  to  aflift 
William  in  his,  174.  Sends  ambaffadors  to  expoftulate  with  Harold  on 
his  breach  of  faith,  180.  Projects  an  invafion,  181.  Situation  of  Eu- 
rope at  that  period,  182.  Kis  fuccefsful  levies,  183.  His  addrefs  in 
raifing  fupplies,  i85.  Review  of  his  forces,  187.  Embsrks,  188. 
Lands  in  SufTex,  189.  Waits  for  Htarold  at  Haftings,  191.  His  addrefs 
to  his  chieftains,  the  morning  of  aftion,   192.      Order  of  battle,    ib, 

N  n  4  Battle 
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Eatde  of  Haflinos,  193.  LofTes  in  the  a61Ion,  19^.  Confequences  o,f 
the  battle,  231.  Seizes  Dover,  233.  Receives  the  fubrciflion  of  the 
Londoners,  235. 

Willia/n  the  Conqueror,  crowned  at  Weftminfler-abbey,  i.  236.  Gratifies 
his  troops  out  of  the  treafure  of  Harold,  and  the  gifts  of  his  new  fubjedl?, 
237.  •  His  kind  treatment  of  Edgar  Atheling,  238.  Confirms  the  li^ 
berties  of  London,  ib,  Difarms  ihem,  and  places  all  the  power  in  the 
l.*nds  of  Normans,  239.  Takes  the  Englifh  nobility  with  him  to  Nor- 
znandy,  ib,  Conjedlures  as  to  the  motives  of  his  journey  there,  243. 
Returns  on  account  of  infusredions  during  his  abfence,  ib.  Reduces 
Exeter,  244.  Builds  a  ci'.adel  there,  ib.  Reduces  Edwin  and  Morcar 
in  the  north,  246,  His  rigorous  government,  247.  This  the  occafioa 
cf  feveral  infurre6lions,  249.  Reduces  them,  250.  His  cruel  policy, 
and  tyrannical  governmenr,  25I.  In'roduces  the  feudal  law,  253.  Sub- 
jects the  church  to  it,  2^4.  Receives  Erminfroy,  the  pope's  legate, 
253.  Degrades  and  imprifons  S  igand,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  257. 
Piomotes  Lanfranc  to  Canterbury,  258,  Attempts  to  fupprefs  the  Eng- 
lifh language,  259.  Repels  Malcoim  king  of  Scotland,  and  receives 
homage  from  him,  261.  Reduces  a  rebellion  in  the  province  of  Maine, 
262.  The  Norman  barons  rebel  againft  him,  263.  SapprefTed,  26c;. 
His  refclute  anfwer  to  the  claims  of  pope  Gregory  VII.  270.  His 
c\^p^  fen  Robert  rebels  againft  him,  273.  Extraordinary  remonftrance 
l^etween  them,  274.  Is  reconciled  to  him,  27:;.  Cauies  a  furvey  of 
all  England  to  be  made,  ib.  Account  of  Domefdaybook,  276.  Com- 
putation of  his  revenue,  ib,  Waftes  Hamplhire,  to  make  the  new  foreft, 
278,  Imprifons  his  brother  bifhop  Odo,  279.  Makes  war  againil 
France,  ib,  Occafion  of  his  death,  and  his  remorfe,  280.  PrediOs  the 
future  grandeur  of  his  fon  Henry,  z^.  His  charader,  281.  His  title  of 
Conqueror  defended,  282.  His  family,  284.  Inquiry  into  his  fuppofed 
revenues  and  treafure,  300.  His  vaii  grants  to  his  chieftains  in  England, 
li.    113. 

JVilUam  Rufus,  his  acceffion  to  the  crown  of  England,  i.  2S5.  His  tyran- 
nical dilpotition,  286.  Quells  an  infurreciion  raifed  againft  him,  287. 
His  arbitrary  adminiftration,  288.  Invades  Normandy,  ib.  Makes 
peace  with  his  brother,  289.  AlTifts  him  to  reduce  their  brotii;-r  Henry, 
290,  Invades  Normandy  again,  291,  Obtains  a  mortgage  on  it  from 
his  brother  Robert,  299,  3CC.  Anecdotes  fhewi'ng  his  indifterency  about 
religion,  ib.  Appoints  anfelm  to  the  archbjfhopric  of  C-nterbury,  301. 
Oppofes  Urban  in  his  pretenfions  to  the  papacy,  303.  Confifcates  An- 
felm's  temporalities,  304.  Embarks  for  Normandy  to  refcue  Mans,  306. 
Accidentally  killed  by  Walter  Tyrrel,  307.  His  charadlcr,  ib.  A 
famine  caufed  by  the  negledl  of  tillage  on  account  of  his  oppreffive  taxes, 
ii.  128. 

"  ,  fon  of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  committed  by  Henry  I.  to  the 

tutorage  of  Helie  de  St,  Saen,  i.  335,      Protefled  by  Fulk,  count  of 
Anjou,  ib.     Marries  his  daughter,  34c.     Put  in  pofTeflion  of  Flanders, 
341,     Killed,  ib. 

,  eldeft  fon  of  king  Henry  I.  contra£led  wiih  the  daughter  of  Fulk, 


count  of  Anjou,  i.  336.    Recognized  his  fucc?ellbr,  338.    Drcvvned  in  his 

9  pailage 
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paffage  from  Normandy  to  England,  ih.     His  chara^ler,  and  fentlments 
regarding  the  Englifh,   339. 

^/V7/<3;«  king  of  Scotland,  joins  the  confederacy  of  prince  Henry,  againft 
his  father  Henry  II.  i.  439.  Repuifed  by  Richard  de  Lucy,  guardian 
of  the  kingdom,  442,  Commits  depredations  again  in  the  northern 
provinces,  445.  Taken  prifoner  by  Ralph  de  Granville,  ib.  Does  ho- 
mage to  Henry,  with  all  his  nobility,  for  his  ranfom  and  crown,  44S. 

• I],  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  how  he  bequeathed  his  dominions, 

\u  9. 

de  Fynsford,  excommunicated  by  Thomas  a  Becket,  i.   388.  Ab- 


folved  by  the  king'*  order,  3 89. 

of  Poidliers,  his  charad^er  of  the  Englifn  nobility    who  attended 


William  the  conqueror  to  Normandy,  i.   240. 

WilliatnSy  biftiop  of  Lincoln,  his  fevere  profecution  in  the  itar-chamber  by 
archbifnop  Laud,  vi.  309.  Is  infulted  by  the  populace  when  archbifhop 
of  York,  464.  Calls  a  meetine  of  his  brethren,  and  prefents  a  protefta- 
tion  to  the  king  and  his  peers,  ib» 

Willis,  Sir  Richard,  betrays  the  defigns  of  tlic  royalills,  during  the  protec- 
torate to  Oliver  Cromwel,  vii.  263.  Difcovers  a  confpiracy  to  the 
protedor,  281.  Betrays  to  the  long  parliament,  a  defign  formed  to  re- 
ftore  Charles  il.  301. 

Willoughhy^  lord,  governor  of  Paris  unable  to  maintain  it,  retires  to  the 
Baftile,  iii.    164.     Capitulates,  ib, 

'  —  of  Broke,  lord,  fent  by   Henry   Vlf.   to    the  affiftance  of  the 

dutchefs  of  Britanny,  iii.  34:;.  Finds  the  court  in  a  diltraded  (late,  ib. 
Returns  home  without  efFeding  any  thing,  346. 

Wiltjhirey  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  created  earl  of,  and  fent  by  Henry  VIIL  to 
the  pope,  whofe  foot  he  refufes  to  kifs,  iv.  103, 

IVinchelfey,  Robert  de,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  procures  pope  Boniface 
to  publifn  a  bull  exempting  the  clergy  from  paying  taxes  to  princes 
without  the  papal  confent,  ii.  285.  His  reply  to  Edward  I.  on  a  demand 
oFfuppIy  from  the  clergy,  ib.  His  treatment,  on  the  clergy  being  ex- 
cluded from  all  protection  of  the  laws,  286,  The  king  appoints  him 
and  Reginald  de  Grey,  tutors  to  prince  Edward,  290.  Joins  the  confe- 
deracy of  the  earl  of  Lanqafter  againll  Piers  Gavafton,  335. 

Winchejier^  a  fynod  fummoned  there,  concerning  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  i.  271. 

. ,  Henry  bii^.op  of,  brother  to  king  Stephen,  calls  a  fynod,  and 

cites  Stephen  before  it,  i.  358.  Encourages  the  pretenfions  of  the 
emprefs  Matilda,  359.  Declares  openly  in  her  favour,  362.  His  fpeech 
at  her  coronation,  363.  Iiiltigates  the  Londoners  againll  S  ephen,  ib, 
Befieges  Matilda  in  Winchefler,  365,  His  legantine  commilfion  with- 
drav/n,  366.  Pronounces  fentence  againll  Becket,  at  the  council  of 
Northampton,  398. 

,  Henry  Beaufort  bifhop  of,  the  legitimate  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt, 

jntruftcd  by  parliament  with  the  tutorage  of  the  young  king  Henry  VI. 
iii,  124.  His  character,  135.  His  dilputes  with  tie  duke  of  Gloucefter, 
compromifed  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of  France,  ib,  Cieated 
a  cardinal,  and  fent  with  men  into  Bohemia  againll  the  HuiTites,  which 

he 
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he  lends  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  153.  Attends  the  congrefs  at  Arras, 
161.  His  difputes  with  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  throws  the  Englifh 
affairs  into  confnfion,  163.  His  arguments  in  favour  of  releaiing  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  167.  Advifes  a  truce  with  France,  168.  Contrives 
the  ruin  of  the  duke  of  Giouceiler,  171.     Die?,  172. 

Wtnchefier^  Peter  des  Roches  bilhop  of,  is  chofen  joint  prote£lor  with  Hu- 
bert de  Burgh,  chief  jufticiary,  on  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  ii. 
152.  His  character  and  anecdotes  of  him,  161.  Succeeds  Hubert  de 
Burgh  in  his  offices,  and  influence  over  the  king,  ih.  The  barons  com- 
bine againft  him,  ib.  His  infolent  fpeech  with  regard  to  them,  162.  His 
difmiflion  procured  by  Edmond  the  primate,   163. 

Windebanky  Sir  Francis,  fecretary,  flies  to  France,  to  avoid  impeach- 
ment by  the  long  parlia*ient,  vi.  371. 

Windhanii  colonel,  fecretes  Charles  11,  afcer  the  battle  of  Worceller,  vii. 

Wind/or- cajile,  when  built,  ii.  490. 

Winter,  is  fent  by  queen  Elizabeth  with  a  fleet  to  the  affiftance  of  the  pro- 

teftant  malcontents  in  Scotland,  v.  35. 
Winijooody  Sir  Ralph,  fecretary  of  fi;ate   to   fames  I.  difcovers  to  the  king 

that  Sir  Thomas   Overbury  was  poifoned  by  Somerfet  and  his  lady,  vi, 

77- 
Wijhart,  the  Scots  informer,  an  account  of,  iv.  29-.     Is   condemned   and 

burnt  foi-   herefy,  297,      His   prophetic  denunciation   againfl:  cardinal 

Beaton,  ib»     His  prophecy,  how  accomplifhed,  298. 

Witchcraft^  and  conjuration,  a  law  againft,  v,  77. 

Witches,  numbers  burnt  under  that  accufation  in  Scotland,  vii,  186.  The 
difcovery  of,  lludied  as  a  fcience,  ib, 

Wittenagemot,  the  ancient  Saxon  council  of  parliament,  particulars  relating 
to,  and  conjedures  concerning,  i.  201.  The  commons  no  part  of, 
202. 

Woden ^  the  Saxon  God  of  War,  fome  account  of,  i.  30. 

Wolfhere,  king  of  Mercia,   his  hiltory,  i.  48. 

Wol/ey^  Thomas,  his  birth,  iii,  427.  How  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
Henry  VI 1.  ib.  His  addrefs  in  executing  a  commidion  from  that  king 
to  Maximilian,  ib.  Introduced  to  Henry  VIIF.  by  Fox  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  4.28.  Encourages  Henry  in  his  pleafures,  ib.  The  maxims  of 
government  he  inllils  into  him,  429.  Admitted  of  the  privy-council, 
ib.  His  charader,  4.30.  Put  in  pofl'eflion  of  the  bifhopric  of  Tour- 
nay,  437.  Created  bifiiop  of  Lincoln,  440.  Reconciles  Henry  with 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  had  married  his  fifter  the  queen  dowager  of 
France,  privately,  445,  Is  promoted  to  the  fee  of  York,  iv.  2.  Shares 
the  revenues  of  the  Italian  non-refident  bifhops,  ib.  His  magnificence, 
ib.  Is  made  chancellor,  4.  His  difgufts  againil  Francis  I.  of  France, 
10.  His  confidence  courted  by  Bonnivet  the  French  ambaflador,  13. 
Is  induced  to  perfaade  Henry  to  deliver  up  Tournay,  ib.  Is  believed  to 
have  intended  the  delivery  of  Calais  to  the  French,  15,  Is  appointed 
legate  in  England,  ib.  His  oilentation,  ib.  His  arbitrary  exertions  of 
power,  ib,  Charadlcr  of  John  Allen,  judge  of  his  legantine  court,  17. 
bis  power  rellrained  by  the  king.  18.     Is  mfpired  with  the  hopes  of  the 

papacy 
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papacy  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  when  in  England,  21.  Regulatej 
the  ceremonial  of  the  interview  between  Henry  and  Francis,  to  which  he 
had  perfuaded  Henry,  22.  The  emperor's  grants  to  him  at  his  fecond 
ioiterview  with  Henry  at  Gravelines,  25.  His  enormous  revenues,  ib. 
His  negociations  for  peace  between  the  emperor  and  Francis,  inefFedtual, 
26.  Goes  to  Bruges,  and  concludes  an  alliance  with  Henry,  the  emperor 
and  the  pope,  againft  Francis,  ib.  Procures  the  condemnation  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  27,  Intimidates  the  convocation  into  the  grant 
of  a  moiety  of  eccleliaftical  revenues,  46.  His  endeavours  to  procure  the 
required  grants  from  the  commons,  47.  His  arbitrary  behaviour  to  the 
citizens  of  London,  451,  Obtains  of  Clement  Vlf.  the  legantine  com- 
miffion  for  life,  48.  His  refentment  againft  the  emperor,  on  miffing  the 
papacy,  ib,  Ercds  two  colleges,  with  other  ecclefiaftical  regulations, 
49.  Receives  a  prefent  covertly  from  Louife  regent  of  France,  on  the 
conclufion  of  her  treaty  with  Henry,  61.  Advifes  the  king  to  exert  his 
prerogative  in  levying  taxes,  ib.  Becomes  odious  for  his  bad  counfels 
and  oppreffive  condud,  63.  Builds  the  palace  of  Hampton-court,  and 
prefents  it  to  the  king,  64.  Goes  over  to  France,  and  makes  a  treaty 
with  Francis,  71.  Is  appointed  by  the  pope,  to  try  the  king's  marriage, 
jointly  with  cardinal  Campeggio,  85.  The  trial  opened,  87,  Abrupt- 
ly prorogued  by  Campeggio,  90.  The  great  feal  taken  from  him,  92. 
Is  ordered  to  depart  from  York  palace,  and  his  moveables  there  confifcated 
by  the  king,  ib.  His  want  of  fortitude  on  his  difgrace,  93.  Is  profe- 
cuted  in  the  flar-chamber,  94.  The  peers  exhibit  a  long  charge  againft 
him,  ib.  Is  warmly  defended  by  Thomas  Cromwe!  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  ib.  Is  profecuted  on  the  ftatute  of  provifors,  ib.  Is  pardon- 
ed by  the  king,  95.  Is  arrefted  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland  for  high 
treafon,  104,  His  dying  requeft  to  the  conftable  of  the  Tower,  ib.  His 
death,  and  a  review  of  his  conduct,  105.  Ufed  no  feverities  againft  the 
reformers,   13 1. 

Wol'vesy  how  exterminated  from  Enstland,  i.   126, 

Wood'viUet  lord,  applies  unfuccefs fully  to  Henry  VII.  for  liberty  to  ralfe 
men  to  afTift  the  duke  of  Britanny,  iii,  342.  Raifes  a  few  privately,  ib* 
Routed  and  flain  by  the  French,  ib, 

Wooly  a  duty  granted  to  Edward  f,  on  the  exportation  of,  ii.  238.  Op- 
prefTive  extortions  pradlifed  by  him  on  the  traders  in,  288.  Duties  laid 
on,  by  parliament,  401.  The  great  trade  in,  at  the  time  of  Ed  w,  HI.  495, 
The  ftaple  of,  where  fixed  in  this  reign,  498.  The  price  of,  during  the 
reign  of  James  I.   vi.    176.      Laws  relating  to,  in  this  reign,    181, 

Woollen  m2in\i^a.&.n\e,  taxed  by  parliament,  iv.  321,  note, 

■  clothes,  ftate  of  the  Englifh  manufadure  of,  in  the  reign  of  James  I, 

vi.   181.     The  arc  of  dying,  when  introduced  into  England,  viii.   329, 

Womerti  a  body  of,  petition  the  long  parliament,  vi.  475,  A  mob  of,  roue 
a  fynod  at  Perth,  vii.   529. 

Worcejler,  burnt  by  order  of  Hardicanute,  i,  157.  Charles  If.  routed 
there,  by  Cromwel,  vii.   196. 

- — ; ,  John  Tibetot,  earl  of,  his  charatJler,  iii.  244,      Taken  and 

executed  by  the  Lancaftrians,  ib, 

Wotton^ 
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Wotiou,  Dr.  is  one  of  queen  Elizabeth's  ambaffadors  at  the  treaty  of  Cateati 
Canibrefis,  v.  17.  Signs  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  with  Cecil,  on  the  part 
of  Elizabeth,  36.  Is  fent  ambafiador  again  to  Scotland,  277.  His  ch.- 
rader,  ih.  Is  forced  to  fly  from  Scotland  on  account  of  his  political 
fchemes,  279. 

Wounds y  the  legal  compofition  for,  among  our  Saxon  anceftors,  i,  220, 

Wrecks y  law  made  by  Henry  fl.   to  fecure  the  property  of,  i.  467. 

JVriothefehy,  is  made  chancellor  cf  England,  iv.  257.  His  cruelty  in  tor= 
turing  Anne  Afcue  for  herefy,  258.  Perfuades  Henry  to  impeach  queen 
Catharine  Par  for  herefy,  259.  Comes  to  convey  the  queen  to  the 
Tower,  and  is  abufed  by  Henry,  260.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  regency, 
during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  2S1.  Is  created  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, 284.     See  Southampton, 

Writs  to  parliament,  the  antient  cHiablifhrnent  of  fummcning  barons  by,  ii^ 
269. 

IfriterSi  Englifii,  a  review  of  thofe  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
iucceeding  commonwealth,  vii,   343. 

WycherUyy  a  characier  cf  his  diamatic  writings,  viii.  336. 


H 


'ELVER  TO  N,  his  free  fpec  ch  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  on  Eliza- 
beth's invafion  of  their  privileges,  v.   175. 
',  a  lawyer,  his  fpeech  on  being  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  com- 


mons,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v,  523. 
Teojnen  oi  (he  guzxdy  firlcinftitution  of,  iii.   314. 

Torky  city  of,  its  fize  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquefl,  i.  210.  Burnt, 
250.  The  Norman  garrifon  put  to  the  fword,  ih,  A  court  of  jullice 
eredled  there,  by  Henry  VIII.  iv.  175.  The  chapter  lands  of  that  fee, 
feized  by  Elenry  Vlll,  221.  A  great  council  of  peers  fummoned  there 
by  Charles  I.  vi.  359.  Is  befieged  by  the  parliamentary  army,  but  re- 
lieved by  prince  Rupert,  vii.  10.  Is  obliged  to  furrender  after  the  battle 
of  Marrton-moor,  14. 
■  and  Lancafler,  the  parties  of,  how  dircinguiflied,  iii.  217. 
,  New;  {ee  Nczv-Tork. 

,  archbifbop  of,  executed  for  rebellion  by  Henry  IV.  iii,  74, 
,  duke  of,  uncle  to  Richard  II.  left  guardian  of  the  realm  during  Ri- 
chard's abfence  in  Ireland,  i;i.  39.     Raifes  forces  againii  Henry  duke  of 
Lancafler,  but  efpoufes  his  party,  i^. 
— — -,  Richard  duke  of,  fon  to  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  appointed  fuccefTor 
to  the  duke  of  Bedford  as  regent  of  France,  iii.   163.     Finds  the  EngliHi 
affairs  in  France  in  a  declining  way,   164.     Refigns  his  government  to 
the  earl  of  Warwic,  167.     Refumes  it  on  the  earl's  death,  li^.     Concludes 
a  truce  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  i6.     His  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of 
England,   180.     His  charailer,  /^.     His  pretenfions  how  regarded,   182. 

Drive- 
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Driven  to  the  alTertlon  of  his  claim,  igi.  Motives  which  retarded  hav- 
ing recourfe  to  arms,  194.  R^ifes  an  army,  demanding  a  reformation 
of  gcvernmenr,  197.  Is  followed  into  Kent  by  the  king,  and  retires,  af- 
ter a  parley,  ib.  Created  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  power  ta 
hold  parliaments,  1 99,  Made  protedor  by  the  parliament  during  pleafure, 
ib.  His  moderation,  and  in  what  refpedt  hurtful,  ih^  Levies  arms 
againfl  the  king,  and  battle  of  St.  Albans,  200.  A  formal  reconciliation 
among  the  partizans  of  York  and  Lancafler,  202.  Retreats  to  Ireland, 
204.  Returns  and  opens  his  pretenfions  to  parliament,  205.  His  right 
of  fucceflion  and  prefent  adminidration,  acknowledged,  206.  Defeated 
and  killed  by  queen  Margaret  at  Wakefield,  209.  His  fon  the  earl  of 
Rutland  murdered  by  lord  Clifford,  ib.  For  his  fon  Edward,  fee  Edinjard 
duke  of  York,  infra. 
Torkf  Edward  duke  of,  defeats  the  earl  of  Pembroke  at  Mortimer's  Crofs, 
iii.  210,  Enters  London,  and  procures  a  popular  eledlion  to  the  crown, 
212,     See  Edward  I V. 

— ■,  James  duke  of,  fecond  fon  of  Charles  L  ferves  in  the  French  and 

Auftrian  armies  during  his  brother's  exile,  vii.  278.     A  prefent  voted  him 
by  parliament  on  his  brother's  relloration,  328.     Takes  command  of  the 
fleet  which  carried  his  brother  over  to  England,  as  lord  high  admiral,  329. 
Seduces  the  daughter  of  lord  Clarendon,  561.     Marries  her,  ib.     Be- 
comes a  zealous  catholic,  389.     His  motives  for  defiring  a  Dutch  war, 
3q8,     Commands  a  fleet,  and  defeats  Opdam  the  Dutch  admiral,   403. 
His  behaviour  on  this  enoapement  juHiSed,  ib.     His  duchefs  dies  a  ca- 
tholic,  and  he  now  openly  profefles  the  fame  religion,  /^yz.     Is,  with  the 
French  fleet,  attacked  by  De  Ruiter  at  Solebay,  485.     h  fetafide  by  the 
teft-ad,  506,     Maintains  an  intimate  correfpondence  with  the  king  of 
France,  viii.  6.     His  daughter  the  lady  Mary  marjied  to  the  prince  of 
t)range,   35,     Obtains  an  exception  from  the  new  tell-aft,  84.     Retires 
to  Bruflels,  96.     Bill  of  exclufion  pafTed  againft  him  by  the  commons, 
105.     Returns,  and  retires  to  Scotland,   122.     The  earl  of  Shaftfbury 
prefents  him  to  the  grand  jury  of  Middlefex  as  a  popifh  recufant,   127. 
The  exclufion-bill  refumed,   134,     Arguments  urged  for  and  againfl:  his 
exclufion  from  the  fucceflion,  135.    Holds  a  parliament  in  Scotland,  166, 
Returns  to  England,   171,      His  cruel  adminiflration  there,  ib.      Sues 
Pilkington  ft^eriff  of  London  for  defamation,   178.     His  daughter  the 
lady  Anne  married  to  prince  George  of  Denmark,  204.     Is  reftored  to 
the  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  205.     His  acceflion  to  the  crown,  215* 
See  James  II, 
Torkjhire,  infurreftion  there,  in  Edward  IV.'s  time,  iii.  233.      Defeated 
by  the  lord  Montacute,  ib.    Joined  by  leaders  of  diilinftion,  ib.    Defeated 
again  at  Banbury,  ib.     Mutual  executions,  ib*     No  particulars  to  be 
found  how  it  was  quelled,  234. 
TpreSf  taken  by  Lewis  XIV,  viii.  40. 

Tvree^  battle  of,  between  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  the  generals  of  the  ca- 
tholic league,  v.  358. 
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7UTLESTEINy  his  commiflion  to  England,  and  the  confequences  of 
it,  viii.  283.  Isfent  by  the  prince  of'Orangc  to  forbid  king  James  return- 
ing to  London;  303, 
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THE  Hiflory  o^  England,  from  the  Invafion  o(  Julius  Cafar  to 
the  Revokition:  A  new  Edition,  printed  on  fine  Paper,  witli 
many  Corrections  and  Additions,  and  a  complete  Index,  8  vols. 
Royal  Paper.     7I.  7s, 

%*  Another  Edition  on  fmall  Paper.     4I.   los. 

2.  Eflays  and  Treatifes  on  feveral  Subjeds,  with  an  Index,  2  vols. 
Royal  Paper.  il.  i6s.  Another  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  12  s. 
Another,  4  vols,  writing  Paper.     14s. 

*^*  The  two  laft  by  David  Hume^  Efq; 

3.  The  Works  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Jofeph  Addlfon^  elegantly- 
printed  by  Bajkerville,  and  illuftrated  with  Copper-plates,  4  vols. 
4I.  4s. 

4.  The  Works  o^  Henry  Fielding^  Efq;  with  an  Eflay  on  the  Ge- 
nius and  life  of  the  Author,  by  Arthur  Murphy^  Efq;  4  vols. 
5I.  5s. 

5.  The  Roman  Hiftory,  from  the  Building  o{ Rome  to  the  Ruin  of 
the  Commonwealth,  illuftrated  with  Maps  and  other  Plates,  by 
N,  Hooke^  Efq;  4  vols.   4th  Edition,  4I.  4s. 

A^.  B,  The  4th  vol.  may  be  had  feparate.  Price  1 1,   is. 

6.  The  Hiftory  of  5^<7//^«^,  during  the  Reigns  of  Q^ieen  Mary,  and 
of  King  James  VI.  till  his  Accefliion  to  the  Crown  of  England^ 
with  a  Review  of  the  Scottijh  Hiftory  previous  to  that  Period  ;  and 
an  Appendix,  containing  Original  Papers,  2  vols,  by  William  Ro^ 
^/?r//i;/z,  D.  D.  the  5th  Edition,      i  1.   10  s. 

7.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  with  a 
View  of  the  Progrefs  of  Society  in  Europe^  from  the  Subverfion  of 
the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Beginning  of  the  fixteenth  Century,  by 
IVilliam  Robertfon,  D.  D.  embelliftied  with  four  Plates,  elegantly 
engraved,  3  vols.     3I.   3  s. 

8.  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  DiiTolution  of 
the  laft  Parliament  of  Charles  II.  until  the  Sea  Battle  o^  La  Hogue, 
By  Sir  John  Dalry7nple,  Bart.   2d  Edition.      1  1.   is. 

9.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Political  CEconomy:  Being 
an  Efl*ay  on  the  Science  of  Domeftic  Policy  in  Free  Nations;  in 
which  are  particularly  confidered  Population,  Agriculture,  Trade, 
Induftry,  Money,  Coin,  Intereft,  Circulation,  Banks,  Exchange, 
Public  Credit,  Taxes,  &c.  By  Sir  James  Steuart^  Bare.  2  vols. 
Royal  Paper,     2 1.  2S.  boards, 

10.  Political 
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10.  Political  EfTays  concern ing  the  Prefent  Stzte  of  the  Brit jJhEm-> 
pire;  particularly  refpeding,  i.  Natural  Advantages  and  Difadvan- 
tages.  2.  Conftitution.  3.  Agriculture.  4.  Manufaaures.; 
5.' The  Colonies;   and,  6.  Commerce,      il.   is. 

11.  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  By  Judge  Blackftone^ 
4  vols.     4I.  4s. 

12.  The  Hiftory  oi  America,  Vols,  i  and  2.  By  Dr.  Rohertfotj^ 
Price  il.   i6s, 

OCTAVO. 

13.  The  Political  and  Commercial  Works  of  that  celebrated 
Writer,  Charles  D' Avenant^  LL.  D.  relating  to  the  Trade  and 
Revenue  of  England^  the  Plantatian  Trade,  the  Eajl- Indian  Trade, 
the  African  Trade.  Colleded  and  revifed,  vi'ith  a  Preface,  giving 
an  Account  of  the  L<fe  and  Writings  of  the  Author,  ^^  Sir 
Charles  Whitworth^  Member  of  Parliament.  To  which  is  annexed, 
a  copious  Index.     5  vols.  8vo.     1 1.   los. 

14.  The  Works  of  Sir  TViUiam  Temple^  Hart,  complete,  in  4  vols. 
8vo.  To  which  is  prefixed,  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Author. 
A  new  Edition.     1 1.  4  s. 

15.  Plutarch's  Lives.  Tranflated  from  the  Greek-,  with  Notes 
Explanatory  and  Critical,  from  Dacier  and  others.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  the  Lite  of  Plutarch,  written  by  Dryden,  8  vols.  Tvi'elves, 
1 1.   4s.     Or,  9  vols.  Eighteens,  18  s. 

16.  Reflections  on  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  Ancient  Republics, 
adapted  to-the  prefent  State  of  Great  Britain,  By  Edward  IVortley 
Montague^  Efq;  the  3d  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Correc- 
tions, 5  s. 

17.  The  Parliamentary  or  Conflitutional  Hiftory  of  England, from. 
the  earlieft  Times  to  the  Reftoration  of  King  Charles  II.  Colleded 
from  the  Records,  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  the  Journals  of  both 
Houfes,  the  public  Libraries,  original  MSS.  fcarce  Speeches  and 
Tra£^s.  All  compared  vmh  the  feveral  contemporary  Writers,  and 
conneded  throughout  with  the  Hiftory  of  the  Times.  With  a  good 
Index,  by  feveral  Hands,  24  vols.  8vo.     7I.   7  s. 

18.  TheHiliory  of  Scotland,  during  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Mary^ 
and  King  James  VI.  till  his  AccefTion  to  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, with  a  Review  of  the  Scotiijh  Hiftory,  previous  to  that  Pe- 
riod ;  and  an  Appendix,  containing  Original  Papers.  In  2  vols. 
'By  fViUiam  Robertfon,  D.  D.     The  4th  Edition.      12  s.     -. 

19.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  with  a 
View  of  the  Progrefs  of  Society  in  Europe,  from  the  Subverfion  of 
the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Beginning  of  the  fixteenth  Century. 
By  IViiliam  Robert/on,  D.  D.  4.  vols,  adorned  with  Frontifpieces, 
new  Edition,     i  1.  4  s, 
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